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«J*  CHAPTER  I. 

^  '  Hundreds  of  English  travellers  pass  through  Salz- 
Q  ,  burg  every  summer — many  of  them  having  previously 
gone  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  earth's  peri- 
phery in  that  silent  business-like  manner  which,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
their  nation;  not  a  few,  after  having  arrived  at  the 
melancholy  conviction,  that  they  have  already  seen 
too  much  to  be  surprised  or  particularly  pleased  by 
any  country  left  for  them  to  explore.  Yet  the  feelings 
paust  be  blunted  in  an  unusual  degree,  if  that  most 
beautifully  situated  town  make  no  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind,  when  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  an  un- 
clouded summer's  day.  The  range  of  mountains  that 
form  the  horizon,  and  from  which  the  snow  seldom 
altogether  disappears,  is  near  enough  to  realize  in  a 
few  hours  the  dreams  of  the  most  imaginative  pe- 
destrian, in  gigantic  rocks,  thundering  torrents,  dark 
lakes,  and  narrow  secluded  valleys.  Mountains,  too, 
are  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  town  itself,  the 
solid  rock  Yorming  a  part  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  the  houses,  while  forest  trees  grow  luxuriantly 
among  the  crags  above  their  roofs. 

Salzburg  in  summer,  and  Salzburg  in  Ayinter,  pre- 
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sent,  however,  very  different  aspects.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  unfit  for  enjoyment;  we  perceive  that  the 
streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  that  the  moun- 
tains diminish  .the  hours  of  light  and  sunshine,  and 
seem  in  thtir  monotonous  whiteness  like  shrouded 
giants  about  to  encircle  us  in  their  frozen  arms.  The 
beautiful  marble  fountain  in  the  Dom  Platz  is  covered 
up  with  wooden  planks  to  defend  it  from  the  frost; 
the  exotic  plants  that  luxuriated  at  all  the  windows 
have  been  withdrawn;  deep  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
not,  however,  wet  and  slippery  as  we  know  it  in 
England,  btit  dry,  hard,  crisp,  and  crystallized;  and  a 
stranger  might  watch  with  interest  the  various  kinds 
of  sledges,  from  those  on  which  the  loaded  waggon 
slides  gratingly,  its  team  of  horses  well  furnished  with 
sonoriDus  bells,  to  the  lighter  vehicles  that,  gliding 
noiselessly  along,  convey  the  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
mafket,  the  fur-capped  children  to  school,  or  the  ca- 
pacious basket  of  a  laundress  to  its  destination. 

The  mixture  of  monks  and  military  is  also  a  pe- 
culiarity that  strikes  immediately.  With  the  former 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  latter  somewhat — 
that  is,  if  the  reader  will  consent  to  retrograde  some 
twenty  years  in  imagination,  and  spend  a  winter  day 
in  Salzburg  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Salzach  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  a  turn  to  the  left  will  lead  into  a  narrow 
street  not  far  distant  from  the  palace  of  Mirabel,  con- 
taining several  large  massively  built  houses:  over  the 
gateway  of  one  of  them  a  well-known  coat  of  arms 
hewn  in  stone  is  conspicuous,  the  coronet  and  savage 
upon  it  being,  it  is  true,  rather  weather-beaten  and  in 
some  places  defective,  but,  like  the  tattered  colours  of 
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a  regiment  that  has  seen  service,  the  increase  of  these 
defects  only  serve  to  add  to  its  value  in  the  estima- 
tion of  its  possessors. 

This  house  was  built  by  Rudolph  Baroft  von 
Walden  auf  Waldenburg  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  since  repaired,  altered,  and  enlarged,  by  his  suc- 
cessors at  different  periods;  which  interesting  facts 
were  recorded  on  stones  inserted  in  the  walls,  that  no 
subsequent  yellow,  green,  or  whitewashing  of  the 
mansion  had  ever  been  suffered  to  conceal  or  deface. 
It  was  asserted,  with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
that  the  buildings  used  as  stables  had  been  erected 
by  the  Romans,  and  that  perhaps  treasure,  certainly 
antiquities,  might  be  found,  if  judicious  and  deter- 
mined search  were  made  in  the  yard  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Waldens  had  been  an  incredulous  generation 
with  respect  to  hidden  treasures,  and  cared  for  no  an- 
tiquities, excepting  those  that  immediately  concerned 
their  family.    It  was  curious  that  the  first  who,  roused 
by  curiosity  or  avarice,   had   rummaged   the  family 
archives  for  information  on  the  subject,  should  be 
deprived  in  a  rather  arbitrary  manner  of  his  inheri 
tance.     Unconscious    of  the   value   attached'  to  the 
house  by  his  only  son,  Baron  Walden  had  bestowed 
it  on  his  daughter  Olga,  as  an  additional  gift  the  day 
she  had  prudently  married  her  cousin,  Gottfried  von 
Adlerkron  Windhorst,  instead  of  a  penniless  soldier 
of  fortune   to  whom   she   had   long   been  attached. 
When    afterwards,    surprised    and    dismayed   at   the 
boundless  wrath   of  his   son,   Baron  Walden  would 
willingly  have   re-purchased   his   gift   at  almost  any 
price,  nothing  could  induce  Olga  to  resign  a  house 
which,  even  on  her  wedding-day,  she  calmly  thought 
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would  make  a  desirable  widow-residence  for  herself 
hereafter;  a  house  in  which  the  stones  spoke  more 
distinctly  of  the  noble  race  of  Walden,  than  even  the 
excavated  tunnel-entrance  to  the  town  of  its  pious 
architect.  A  quarrel  had  naturally  ensued  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  followed  by  such  intense  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  years  afterwards,  on 
his  deathbed  at  Waldenburg,  he  had  complained  of 
his  unjust  disinheritance  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
freshly  received  injury,  rejoiced  that  his  sister  was 
childless,  and  then  enjoined  his  young  son  Conrad  to 
purchase  the  house  of  his  aunt,  if  she  could  ever  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  part  with  it 

In  the  meantime,  the  Baroness,  as  she  had  anti- 
cipated, became  a  widow,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
look  up  her  abode  in  the  "Walden  Haus,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  faint  formal  epistolary  effort  made  by 
her  brother's  son  after  his  father's  decease  to  com- 
mence a  correspondence,  had  proved  quite  fruitless; 
she  informed  him,  in  a  few  cold  unsympathizing  lines, 
that,  "having  received  the  intelligence  of  her  brother's 
death,  she  would  not  refer  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
had  lived,  but  considered  it  her  duty  to  inform  him 
now,  if  he  were  not  already  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  adopted  her  nephew,  Rupert  von  Adler- 
kron,  and  intended  to  make  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  her  late  husband,  heir  to  all  she  pos- 
sessed." The  tone  or  purport  of  the  letter,  perhaps 
both,  prevented  any  further  attempt  at  conciliation  or 
communication,  and  the  Baroness  turned  with  renewed 
interest  towards  Rupert,  the  last  scion  of  the  house  o( 
Adlerkron. 

As  the  son  of  her  husband's  eldest  brother  an4 
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her  own  sister,  he  was  doubly  her  nephew,  also,  in 
consequence  of  former  intermarriages  in  their  families, 
her  cousin;  to  this  mixture  of  relationships  she  had 
often  alluded,  but  latterly  they  had  all  been  sunk  in 
the  name  of  adopted  son,  and  she  had  for  many  years 
made  it  her  chief  occupation  to  amass  wealth,  hoping 
with  it  to  purchase  that  affection  and  devotion  from 
him,  which  she  had  failed  to  secure  by  less  expensive 
means  at  an  earlier  period.  Some  other  relations  had 
lately  begun  to  occupy  her  thoughts;  they  were  the 
children  of  her  husband's  youngest  brother  Carl;  but 
their  having  been  already  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  by  her  husband,  and  a  bequest  of  as  much 
more  should  they  marry  with  her  consent,  had  hitherto 
caused  her  to  regard  them  with  an  undisguised  anger 
and  dislike,  that  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  daily  in- 
creasing loneliness  could  overcome.  To  this  was  now 
added  a  matrimonial  plan  for  one  of  them,  which  had 
suddenly  but  completely  taken  possession  of  her  mind; 
and  this  plan  with  its  consequences  influenced  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  the  whole  family,  that  the  Ba- 
roness, as  the  projector  of  it,  must  be  considered 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  so  little  interesting  a 
person  would  otherwise  deserve,  or  than  perhaps  will 
be  quite  agreeable  to  the  reader. 

Let  us  mount  the  time-worn  stone  staircase  on  the 
morning  our  tale  commences,  and  on  the  first  floor  we 
shall  meet  her  walking  towards  the  small  room  in 
which  she  generally  breakfasted.  There  was  an  air  of 
stem  yet  faded  grandeur  about  the  interior  of  the 
residence,  which  accorded  well  with  the  appearance  of 
the  mistress  of  it;  her  very  dress  of  feuillemorte  co- 
loured silk  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  sun- 
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bleached  red  curtains  of  the  ante-room.  Such  was 
not  however  the  case:  an  experienced  female  eye 
would  have  pronounced  the  scanty  morning  wrapper 
to  be  at  least  of  this  century,  w^hereas  the  furniture 
and  its  arrangement  but  too  evidently  bore  the  stamp 
of  a  foregoing — not  the  gorgeous  rocdco  or  re- 
naissance, but  the  stiff  insipid  style  of  the  Revolution, 
with  all  its  inelegant  angles  and  so-called  antique 
forms.  The  effect  produced  by  this  furniture  in  the 
massive  antiquated  building  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Baroness'  own  dress,  as  it  clung  to  her  full  figure, 
which,  not  above  the  middle  height,  inclined  very 
considerably  to  a  degree  of  fleshiness  that  might  al- 
most be  termed  corpulency;  the  smallness  of  both 
hands  and  feet  denoted  that  the  proportions  had  once 
been  finer,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  very  hand- 
some face  wich  had  successfully  braved  the  wear  and 
tear  of  an  execrable  temper  and  nine-and-forty  years. 
Her  dark  brow  contracted,  and  an  expression  of  vehe- 
ment impatience  burst  from  her  lips,  as,  through  the 
negligently  closed  door  of  the  stove,  the  bright  flames 
of  an  unusually  large  fire  met  her  eyes.  She  stooped, 
was  for  a  moment  lost  in  the  capacious  mouth  of  the 
stove,  and  having  then  and  there  ascertained  that 
more  wood  was  being  burned  than  was  permitted,  she 
called  angrily  to  a  footman  evidently  attempting  an 
escape,  and  asked  in  a  very  loud  voice,  who  had  dared 
to  waste  her  wood  in  that  extravagant  manner. 

"I  don't  know,  madam,  but  I  will  ask  Ursula,"  he 
replied,  turning  towards  a  housemaid,  who  at  no  great 
distance  was  busy  at  her  usual  morning  work  of  ^de- 
luging the  uncarpeted  corridors,  and  mopping  them 
dry  again,  very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
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decks  of  a  man-of-war  are  swabbed.  She  allowed  him 
to  repeat  the  question  of  which  she  had  heard  every 
word,  and  then  answered  saucily,  "Baron  Adlerkron 
desired  me  to  make  a  good  iire;  he  says  he  is  frozen 
in  this  house — that  he  has  never  been  warm  since  he 
came  into  it." 

The  Baroness  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  softened 
repetition  of  these  words,  but  hastily  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  the  person  who  had  caused  the  unne- 
cessary waste  of  fuel  drawing  the  breakfast-table  to 
the  two  arm-chairs  which  he  had  already  placed  close 
to  the  stove.  He  was  a  very  tall  young  man,  with 
fair  hair  curling  thickly  round  a  high  white  forehead, 
large  Ifght  blue  eyes,  a  well  proportioned  nose,  and  a 
mouth  half  concealed  by  mustachios  of  unusual  length, 
and  hair  still  fairer  than  the  "Hyperian  curls"  that 
graced  his  head.  He  had  probably  heard  what  had 
been  said,  for  he  half  laughed,  as  he  looked  up  for  a 
moment  to  say  "Good  morning,  aunt,"  and  then  again 
seized  the  table,  unheedful  of  the  clattering  cups  and 
tall  tottering  coffeepot,  and  continued  to  drag  it  to- 
wards him. 

His  aunt  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  exclaiming, 
"Not  so  close  to  the  stove,  Rupert,  pray — I  shall  be 
suffocated!" 

He  stopped,  drew  forward  a  screen,  and  then, 
having  ensconced  himself  in  a  chair,  began  to  eat  his 
breakfast  in  silence. 

"I  wish,"  began  his  aunt  after  a  pause — "I  wish 
you  would  consent  to  remain  here  one  day  longer — 
only  one  day!  Your  cousins  must  arrive  this  even- 
ing; I  cannot  conceive  what  has  delayed  them  so 
long." 
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"It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  delay,"  he* 
answered  carelessly;  "a  journey  from  Italy  is  not 
easily  made  in  such  weather  as  this!" 

"But  they  left  Italy  six  weeks  ago,  and  have  been 
staying  in  Meran;  a  most  unnecessary  expense,  I  must 
say,  for  people  in  their  circumstances." 

"I  thought  you  said  my  aunt  Sophy  had  been 
ill?" 

"Oh,  not  more  than  she  always  is — one  might 
almost  think  that  her  former  mode  of  life,  wandering 
about  after  your  uncle's  regiment,  must  have  been 
beneficial  to  her  health,  notwithstanding  all  the  dis- 
comforts to  which  it  subjected  her;  for  since  he- died, 
and  she  has  been  able  to  live  quietly,  she  has  never 
been  well." 

"Perhaps  grief" began  Rupert. 

"Ah,  bah! — she  did  not  care  for  him  most  probably 
more  than  I  did  for  your  uncle  Gottfried, — perhaps 
not  as  much;  yet  you  see  how  I  have  got  over  his 
death,  which  is  even  more  recent." 

Rupert  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  she  con- 
tinued, "I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  lived  unhap- 
pily together,  they  got  on  as  well  as  the  generality 
of  people,  I  believe;  but  you  know  he  had  been 
desperately  wounded  several  times  before  she  married 
him,  and  from  the  time  his  jaw  was  shattered,  he  was 
perfectly  hideous;  besides,  she  was  his  second  wife', 
and  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  first,  that  I  don't 
imagine  he  could  have  cared  much  for  her,  at 
least  we  all  supposed  so.  It  was  your  uncle 
Gottfried  and  I  who  arranged  the  marriage,  you 
know." 
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"My  uncle  Gottfried!"  said  Rupert,  with  evident 
surprise;  "I  should  have  thought  that  money-making 
was  more  in  his  line  than  match-making." 

"Why,  yes;  but  we  were  so  afraid  that  Carl  would 
again  make  a  fool  of  himself,  that  we  were  glad  to 
find  any  one  at  all  eligible  disposed  to  take  him. 
Your  aunt  Sophy's  fortune  was  small,  but  the  con- 
nexion was  very  desirable,  and  crippled  as  he  was, 
after  so  many  campaigns,  he  had  no  right  to  expect 
either  youth  or  beauty." 

"So  brave  a  soldier  had  a  right  to  expect  much," 
observed  Rupert. 

"Well,  I  don't  deny  his  bravery;  but  he  had  faults 
of  the  most  unpardonable  description — he  was  care- 
less— thoughtless  to  a  degree  where  money  was  con- 
cerned. You  don't  know  how  often  your  uncle  Gottfried 
had  to  assist  him!" 

Rupert  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  she  did; 
but  he  did  not  say  so. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  we  ever  seriously 
quarrelled  about,  for  I  always  thought  and  said, 
that  .when  people  incurred  debts  they  should  pay 
them." 

Still  Rupert  was  silent,  and  she  continued,  "You 
have  no  idea  what  wild  habits  your  uncle  Carl  con- 
tracted during  the  war;  he  quite  forgot  his  station  in 
life,  and  from  the  time  he  married  that  painter's 
daughter,  Signora  Nina,  as  they  called  her,  he  lived 
almost  exclusively  among  artists,  and  actors,  and" 
authors,  and  such  people." 

"He  led  a  very  jolly  life  for  several  years,"  said 
Rupert.  "Every  one  says  his  wife  was  an  angel,  and 
with  such  a  child  as  Melanie  must  have  been " 
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"Melanie  would  have  been  totally  spoiled  if  her 
mother  had  not  died,"  cried  his  aunt  pettishly.  "For- 
tunately your  uncle  Garl  attended  to  our  advice,  and 
sent  her  off  to  school  before  he  married  again. 
The  other  two  girls  have  been  brought  up  very  dif- 
ferently." 

"I  know  they  have,"  said  Rupert,  laughing;  "my 
aunt  Sophy's  drawing-room  was  a  perfect  school- 
room. I  have  a  painful  recollection  of  seeing  my 
little  cousin  Cyrilla  perched  on  a  high  stool  before 
a  pianoforte,  playing  some  dreadful  exercises  for  the 
left  hand,  while  the  tears  streamed  over  her  baby 
face,  and  she  occasionally  wiped  them  away  with  her 
long  fair  curls." 

.  ^   "So    you    remember    Cyrilla  1"    cried    his    aunt 
quickly. 

"As  much  as  a  mere  boy  can  remember  a  mere 
child;  I  recollect  her  shoes  particularly  well." 

"Her  shoes!" 

"Yes,  she  used  to  wear  little  bronze -coloured 
shoes,  with  pink  sandals;  and  once,  after  she  had 
performed  some  graceful  sort  of  pantomime  with  a 
scarf,  I  saw  her  father  place  her  on  a  table  before 
him  and  kiss  them.  I  thought  at  the  time  I  should 
like  vastly  to  have  just  such  a  little  child  of  my 
own,  bronze -coloured  shoes  and  pink  sandals  in- 
clusive." 

"Nonsense,  Rupert!  You  could  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at  that  time." 

"And  yet  I  perfectly  recollect  indulging  most 
innocently  in  the  wish  to  be  a  father,"  said  Rupert, 
holding  a  newspaper  before  his  face  to  conceal  a 
smile. 
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His  aunt  half  laughed,  fidgeted  on  her  chair, 
played  with  her  coffee-spoon,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
and  consider  what  she  should  next  say.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  sound  of  an  approaching  sledge  became 
audible,  and  no  sooner  did  the  jingling  of  the  bells 
denote  its  immediate  vicinity,  than  Rupert  sprang  up, 
and  throwing  wide  open  the  doublp  windows,  gave 
entrance  to  the  cold  winter  air,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow,  while  making  exaggerated  salutations 
to  some  one  below. 

"At  last!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  rising  has- 
tily; "at  last!  Well,  I  really  am  glad  that  they 
have  come  before  you  leave  Salzburg,  for  I  must  tell 
you......" 

What  she  intended  to  tell  her  nephew  was  in- 
audible, for  the  moment  she  had  risen  from  her  chair, 
with  a  little  more  than  usual  precipitation,'  four  dogs, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  diminutive  dimen- 
sions, commenced  snarling  and  barking  with  all  their 
might.  Totally  inattentive  to  her  commands  for 
silence,  they  first  endeavoured  to  impede  her  progress 
across  the  room,  by  running  over  her  feet,  and  then 
seizing  Rupert's  fur-lined  dressing-gown,  which  hung 
temptingly  before  them  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  window, 
they  tugged  at  it  so  successfully  that  in  a  few  seconds 
it  was  torn  in  several  places. 

"I  don't  hear  what  you  say!"  cried  Rupert  to 
some  one  in  the  street.  "Confound  these  useless 
curs,"  he  added,  impatiently  kicking  those  nearest 
him,  "it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  word  when  they 
are  yelping  in  this  way.  Where  are  you  to  be 
foundl" 

"At  the  barracks.    We  are  going  to  make  a  sledg- 
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ing  party  into  Bavaria  to-day,  to  drink  Rhine  wine — 
did  not  Polyak  tell  youl" 

"I  did  not  see  him " 

"I  thought  he  was  the  best  person  to  give  the 
message  to  you,  as  we  all  know  that  he  is  every  day 
and  all  day " 

Rupert  threw  back  his  head  and  eyes  with  a 
significant  jerk,  the  speaker  made  an  odd  grimace, 
and  calling  out,  "I  shall  expect  you  in  an  hour," 
drove  off. 

"I  wish  you  would  shut  the  window,  Rupert,"  said 
his  aunt  pettishly;  "it  is  very  cold.  I  really  thought, 
from  your  impetuous  manner,  that  it  must  have  been 
your  cousins  you  expected  to  see,  and  it  is  only  that 
stupid  Count  Glaneck." 

"An  excellent,  kind-hearted  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you, — you  have 
kicked  Amor  and  Mi-lady  unmercifully." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  them,  though  they  pro- 
voked me  beyond  endurance.  Come  here.  Mi-lady. 
You  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  from  my 
boot.  Affectionate  creature!  She  has  turned  up  her 
little  red  eyes  to  my  face — she  forgives  me.  May 
I  not  hope  that  my  aunt  will  also  pardon  my 
impatience,  or  cruelty,  or  whatever  the  misdemean- 
our may  be  denominated,  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty?" 

"I  think,"  said  his  aunt,  not  quite  satisfied  at  his 
attempt  at  contrition,  "I  think,  Rupert,  you  must  pur- 
posely try  to  annoy  me.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  dogs 
— all  sportsmen  are;  and  yet  mine  are  abused  and 
kicked  by  you  on  every  possible  occasion." 

"If  they  did  not  bark  just  when  I  happen  to  be 
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Speaking,  or  when  other  people  are  speaking,  I  have 
no  sort  of  dislike  to  them,  though  they  are  useless 
little  brutes." 

"Useless  little  brutes!" 

"Why,  yes.  I  don't  suppose  Mi-lady  ever  killed  a 
rat  in  her  life;  Amor  would  run  away  from  a  mouse; 
and  Jolie  and  Minkerl  are  of  such  doubtful  breed, 
that  one  hardly  knows  what  they  are  intended  to  re- 
present." 

"Minkerl  is  a  Russian  terrier;  his  father  was  Rus* 
sian  and  his  mother  was  Russian,  and  Colonel  Bocken- 
heim  says  he  envies  me  but  one  thing  in  the  world, 
and  that  is — Minkerl." 

"Don't  believe  him.  He  envies  you  your  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Austrian  florins  and  Prussian 
dollars  much  more!  I  suspect,  too,  he  intends  you  to 
bestow  a  few  of  them  on  his  very  pretty  daughter,  or 
he  would  never  have  proposed  giving  her  to  you  for  a 
companion." 

"That  was  not  exactly  his  intention,  but  you  are 
not  very  far  from  the  mark." 

"And,  pray,  what  was  his  intention*?"  asked  Rupert 
carelessly,  while  he  amused  himself  placing  bits  of 
sugar  on  the  dogs'  noses,  which  they  were  not  to  eat 
until  he  had  given  the  word  of  command.  "  What  was 
his  intention? — Steady,  Amor!  make  ready — present — 

halt — present " 

"He  knows  the  large  fortune  of  which  you  are  in 
actual  possession,  as  well  as  that,  having  quarrelled 
iirith  my  brother,  you,  and  you  alope,  are  likely  to 
be  my  heir.  He  thought  that  as  you  are  unmarried, 
and  his  daughter  as  you  say  very  pretty,  there  was  a 
chance  of " 
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"Fire!"  cried  Rupert,  and  the  dogs  crunched  their 
sugar  while  he  hastily  rose,  and  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"You  always  avoid  this  subject,  Rupert,  though 
you  know  very  well  how  much  I  wish  you  to  leave  the 
army,  and " 

"I  know  very  well  how  much  you  wished  me  to 
enter  it  a  few  years  ago." 

"Yes,  when  you  wanted  to  travel  in  the  East;  but 
now  that  you  are  older  and  steadier,  I  wish  you  to 
marry  and  settle  at  Windhorst.  Colonel  Bockenheim 
says  you  would  be  more  manageable  if  you  had  a  few 
debts,  and  I  believe  he  is  right;  not  that  I  exactly 
wish  you  to  have  pecuniary  embarrassments  like  other 
young  men " 

"Thank  you,  aunt,  but  I  have  none  whatever;  and 
as  to  marrying  Colonel  Bockenheim's  daughter " 

^Hts  daughter  I"  exclaimed  the  Baroness  haughtily; 
"no,  indeed,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  connexion! 
We  can  easily  find  some  one  more  suitable." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  can  easily  find  some  one  more  suit- 
able," repeated  Rupert,  while  he  hurried  towards  the 
door.  "Time  enough,  time  enough.  I  give  you  the 
next  ten  years  to  look  out  for  a  wife  for  me.  No  man 
should  ever  marry  until  he  is  past  thirty." 

"Generally  speaking,  perhaps,  you  are  right;  but 
in  your  case  it  is  otherwise.  You  are  the  last  of  the 
Adlerkron  Windhorsts;  and  know,  that  should  you  die 
without  having  children,  estates  that  have  been  in  our 
family  for  hundreds  of  years  fall  to  the  crown.  Wind- 
horst you  know " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Rupert;  "but  your  other 
nephew,  Walden  of  Waldenburg,  is  precisely  in  the 
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same  position.  Why  don't  you  bestow  some  care  on 
the  preservation  of  your  own  immediate  familyl  GOtt- 
rad  must  be  a  well-grown  lad  by  this  time.  Wh^s 
his  agel" 

"Don't  name  him  to  me!"  she  exclaimed  angrily. 
"The  son  of  a  brother  I  disliked  so  much,  and  who 
did  not  scruple  to  injure  my  reputation  in  every  way 
that  lay  in  his  power,  shall  never  inhetft  atiylAring 
from  me.  All  my  hopes  and  expectations  sttt  centred 
in  you." 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Rupert,  with  an 
impatient  sigh,  "and  wish  that  I  had  a  brother  or  any, 
thin  g  that  would  save  me  from  proposals  of  marriage 
and  prevent  so  many  people  from  interesting  them- 
selves in  my  concerns." 

"I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  my  expressing 
some  interest  about  you,  Rupert  1" 

"O,  of  course  not." 

''Well  then,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you 
about  something  really  of  importance,  and  deeply  in- 
teresting to  us  both." 

"I  am  afraid  Glaneck  expects  me, — if  you  would 
only  postpone  your  communication  until  I  return " 

"But  you  intend  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  him: 
I  heard  you  say  so!"  cried  his  aunt  with  visible  irrita- 
tion. "You  never  bestow  five  minutes'  attention  on 
me,  however,"  she  added  with  affected  resignation; 
"you  learned  to  treat  me  with  indifference  and  disre- 
spect from  your  uncle,  and  I  ought  never  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  from  either  of  you." 

Rupert  had  heard  this  so  often  that  he  either  no 
longer  doubted  the  fact,  or  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
attempt  a  contradiction,  and  merely  replied  while  his 
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hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the  door:  "I  intended  to  have 
remained  out  late,  but  if  you  desire  it  I  shall  endea- 
your  to  get  back  in  time  to  talk  to  you  before  you  go 
to  bed.  Early  to-morrow  morning  I  must  start  for  the 
north;  the  remainder  of  my  leave  of  absence  ought  to 
be  spent  at  Windhorst:  they  tell  me  the  roof  wants 
repair  again;  I  wish  half  the  castle  would  fall  to  the 
ground — the  other  half  would  be  more  than  large 
enough  for  me!" 

"Rupert!" 

"You  need  not  look  so  shocked;  there's  no  harm 
^n  a  man's  wishing  his  ancestors  had  been  more  eco- 
nomical in  stone  and  mortar.  I  never  go  to  Wind- 
horst without  thinking  what  a  famous  cavalry  barrack 
it  would  make!" 

"Oh,  Rupert!  if  your  uncle  were  alive,  and  could 
hear  you  talk  in  this  way,  after  all  the  improvements 
he  made  there  during  your  minority!" 

"I  did  occasionally  hint  something  of  the  kind  to 
him;  for  even  his  presence  could  not.  make  it  other 
than  a  magnificently  dull  place.  I  am  thinking  of 
buying  a  very  pretty  hunting-lodge  near  Exfort  as 
soon  as  I  find  we  are  likely  to  be  quartered  there;  but 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  that  in  the  evening.  You  may 
expect  me  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Are  you  satisfied] 
May  I  go?" 

His  aunt  did  not  look  satisfied,  but  she  nodded 
her  head,  and  Rupert,  uttering  a  hasty  au  revoir^  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Soon  after  her  nephew  left  her,  the  Baroness, 
muffling  herself  in  a  fur-lined  cloak,  and  accompanied 
by  her  housekeeper,  descended  the  stairs  to  inspect  the 
rooms  prepared  for  the  reception  of  her  sister-in-law 
and  her  two  daughters.  Under  pretence  of  a  wish  to 
be  useful  and  kind  to  relatives  in  not  very  brilliant 
circumstances,  and  altogether  forgetting  to  mention 
that  her  wealth  had  not  been  able  to  procure  her  one 
friend,  or  even  a  companion  whose  presence  she  could 
tolerate,  she  had  offered  them  the  use  of  some  apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor  of  her  house,  after  having 
found  it  impossible  to  induce  any  tenant  to  remain 
more  than  a  few  months  in  them.  It  is  probable  her 
sister4n-law  would  have  declined  the  permission  to 
occupy  them,  had  not  the  letter  containing  the  pro- 
posal hinted  something  conciliatory  about  a  "certain 
important  paragraph  in  her  husband's  will,"  and  a 
**hope  that  her  house  would  henceforward  be  a  home 
for  her  sister-in-law  and  her  daughters." 

Unwilling  to  decline  the  first  advance  towards 
friendship  on  the  part  of  their  rich  relation,  they  had 
not  ventured  to  refuse,  and  they  quitted  Italy  with 
heavy  hearts.  From  Meran  they  wrote  to  request 
the  Baroness  to  purchase  whatever  furniture  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  avoid 
any  expense  beyond  their  means.  Nothing  could  be 
more  comfortless  than  the  appearance  of  the  large  low 
rooms  with  their  half-dozen  chairs,  hard  cushionless 
sofas  y  and  scanty  white  curtains;  the  Baroness 
Adlerkron,  however,  seemed  to  think  it  quite  good 
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enough  for  the  expected  occupants,  and  even  found 
some  of  the  bedrooip  furniture  unnecessarily  costly. 

"Painted  chests  of  drawers  and  wardrobes  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  Monica," 
she  observed  to  the  housekeeper,  who  stood  shivering 
beside  her,  "painted  in  imitation  of  cherry-wood  or 
walnut,  you  know.  This  is  an  unnecessary  expense — 
don't  forget  to  collect  all  the  bills,  that  my  sister-in- 
law  may  see  exactly  the  price  of  everything." 

The  woman  sneered  slightly,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  stoves  requiring  to  be  heated,  as  there 
had  been  no  fires  since  the  whitewashing. 

"The  time  of  their  arrival  is  too  uncertain,"  replied 
the  Baroness  coldly;  "but  you  had  better  bespeak 
wood  for  them — not,  however,  from  the  peasant  who 
supplies  me;  I  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
employing  the  same  tradespeople."  She  drew  her 
cloak  tighter  round  her,  and  walked  up  stairs. 

After  looking  over  her  house-accounts,  and  scold- 
ing a  good  deal  about  the  extravagance  practised, 
without  exception,  by  every  member  of  her  establish- 
ment, she  summoned  her  maid  and  changed  her  dress. 
The  morning  wrapper  was  thrown  aside,  and  a  silk 
dress,  evincing  an  economical  inclination  to  follow  the 
latest  fashion  without  a  too  great  expenditure  of  stuff, 
was  substituted;  an  indescribable  fantastic  head-dress, 
supposed  to  be  Hungarian,  composed  of  bright- 
coloured  velvet  ribbons,  partly  concealed  her  dark 
hair,  which  was  but  slightly  tinged  with  grey;  and 
while  she  amused  herself  clasping  bracelets  on  her 
wrists,  her  maid  kneeling  before  her  tied  the  sandals 
of  a  pair  of  diminutive  silk  shoes  the  colour  of  her 
robe.    With  satisfaction  she  glanced  at  both  feet  and 
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hands,  and  then  a  little  less  confidently  at  her  full 
length  image  in  the  glass.  It  was  the  reflection  of 
a  woman  past  her  prime,  but  not  yet  faded:  the 
marked  and  regular  features  were  still  so  handsome, 
that,  as  she  gazed,  a  smile  of  proud  approbation  stole 
over  them — a  row  of  teeth  of  faultless  purity  became 
visible,  and  she  turned  away,  calling  her  dogs  around 
her,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  impatiently  for  her 
handkerchief. 

The  maid,  in  presenting  it,  said  diffidently,  "Mar- 
tin wishes  to  know  if  the  sledge  will  be " 

"Martin  may  wait  for  my  orders,"  said  the  Baro- 
ness, haughtily  interrupting  her. 

"His  daughter  was  so  very  ill  last  night, 
that " 

"I  know  nothing  of  his  daughter — I  have  never 
heard  of  his  having  a  wife,"  said  the  Baroness, 
frowning;  and  then,  shaking  her  handkerchief  in  the 
air,  which  was  a  signal  for  her  dogs  to  make  violent 
springs  to  catch  it,  she  walked  on  to  the  drawing- 
room,  followed  by  all  four  barking  and  snarling 
around  her. 

The  house  seemed  to  have  increased  in  gloomi- 
ness even  since  the  morning — no  ray  of  winter  sun 
now  lightened  its  vaulted  corridors— no  sound  more 
cheerful  than  the  barking  of  small  dogs  enlivened 
them.  Situated  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  lost 
its  brilliancy  and  fashion  when  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  ceased  to  inhabit  the  closely  approximate 
palace  of  Mirabel,  it  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  hel 
Stage,  been  let  to  a  numerous  but  quiet  family  of  the 
name  of  Bornstedt.     They  were  respectable,  and  paid 

their  rent  regularly;    and   the  Baroness,    in   a   con- 
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descending  sort  of  way,  informed  them,  through  her 
porter,  that  they  might  continue  to  do  so,  even  after 
she  had  taken  possession  of  her  own  apartments.  She 
explained  at  some  length  to  her  avocat^  that  "having 
a  family  of  that  description  in  the  house  was  rather 
desirable  than  otherwise  for  a  widow — it  would  prevent 
attempts  at  robbery  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  as 
they  did  not  live  in  her  'world,'  any  idea  of  social 
intercourse  was  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question. 
They  were  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  she  hoped 
they  would  have  sense  enough  to  understand  their 
position." 

She  took  care  that  they  should  learn  it  soon 
enough;  for  when  chance,  in  any  place,  brought  them 
together,  though  she  graciously  returned  the  bows  and 
curtsies  of  the  whole  family  with  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  her  lips  refused  to  move  or  even  part  for  a  mo- 
ment, lest  such  condescension  on  her  part  should 
provoke  familiarity  and  draw  her  into  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance. Haughtily  had  she  ordered  her  servant 
to  refuse  them  admission,  when,  after  she  had  been 
established  in  her  house  about  ten  days,  they,  in  the 
excess  of  their  civility,  came  to  pay  what  they  con- 
sidered a  visit  of  imperative  politeness;  and  this  she 
had  done  after  having  been  informed  by  her  maid 
(for  servants  will  talk  to  each  other)  that  the  Born- 
stedts  were  only  waiting  for  their  spring  bonnets, 
and  that  Miss  Josephine,  or  as  she  was  familiarly 
called  Miss  Pepi,  had  got  a  new  muslin  frock  for  the 
occasion. 

With  deliberate  cruelty,  too,  she  had  watched  until 
one  fint/eie  day — when  the  said  spring  bonnets  and 
new  frock  had  left  the  house  to  grace  and  enliven 
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with  their  presence  one  of  the  numerous  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood — to  return  the  visit.  As  the  happy 
family-party,  joyous  and  a  little  noisy,  sauntered  down 
the  street,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  with 
a  card  on  which  was  engraved  "La  Baronne  d'Adler- 
kron  Windhorst,  nee  Baronne  de  WaldenWaldenburg" 
in  her  hand,  she  desired  a  footman  to  ring  the  bell 
on  the  second  floor.  Following  just  enough  to  make 
herself  visible  in  the  distance  to  the  maid  who  opened 
the  door,  she  turned  down  a  corner  of  the  card  to 
denote  that  she  had  been  there  in  person,  and  then 
again  descended  the  stairs. 

One  last  faint  effort  was  made  by  the  Bomstedts 
to  be  "neighbourly,"  as  they  termed  it.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  when  they  met  her  entering  the  house, 
they  endeavoured  with  considerable  volubility  to  ex- 
press their  regret  at  not  having  been  at  home  when 
she  "had  done  them  the  honour  to  call."  She  bowed 
her  head  haughtily  two  or  three  times,  and  then  con- 
tinued her  conversation  with  a  young  officer  who  stood 
beside  her,  quite  unheedful  of  their  abashed  coun- 
tenances as  they  drew  aside  to  let  her  and  her  com- 
panion pass  them.  This  young  man  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Adlerkron  aide-de'camp.  He  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  —  had  been 
invited  to  her  house,  and  some  way  or  other  had  got 
a  habit  of  going  there  every  day.  Nor  had  he  been 
•singular  either  in  this  name  or  in  his  habits;  each 
following  regiment  had  furnished  a  successor,  some- 
times older,  sometimes  uglier,  never  younger,  until  the 
time  our  tale  commences:  but  if  we  follow  the  Ba- 
roness into  her  drawing-room  now,  it  will  puzzle  us 
to  find  out  what  can  induce  so  very  young  a  man  as 
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Count  Ivan  Polyak  to  spend  every  hour,  not  claimed 
by  actual  duties,  in  that  large  cold  room.  Perhaps 
he  wished  to  have  a  lounge  in  one  of  the  first  houses 
in  the  town — perhaps  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  still 
handsome  Baroness — perhaps  he  liked  people  to 
talk  about  him:  these  reasons,  and  some  others  of  a 
less  creditable  description,  were  commonly  assigned 
him  by  the  Salzburg  world,  which  proves  that  the 
world  there  can  be  as  unnecessarily  censorious  as 
elsewhere.  The  fact  was,  he  had  only  just  joined  his 
regiment — had  been  educated  at  home  in  the  heart 
of  Hungary.  Half  proud,  half  shy,  and  not  particu- 
larly clever,  he  had  not  learned  to  feel  at  ease  among 
his  comrades  excepting  when  he  was  on  horseback; 
while  with  the  Baroness  he  could  talk  of  his  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  tutor,  without  reserve: 
besides  she  was  a  correct  and  unwear)dng  accompanier 
on  the  pianoforte,  and  he  sang  a  little  and  played  the 
flute  in  a  melancholy  gentlemanlike  sort  of  way. 
Though  not  an  amusing,  the  Baroness  was  a  lo- 
quacious woman — was  accustomed  to  have  some  one 
to  listen  to  and  answer  her  appropriately;  and  during 
both  her  married  and  widowed  life  she  had  always 
had  a  tame  man  of  some  kind  or  other  about  her,  so 
that  such  a  person  had  become  at  last  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. The  French  have  their  cavalier  servant — 
the  Italians  their  cicishio — the  Germans  -  their  Haus^ 
freund.  The  English  vocabulary  (on  this  occasion 
one  may  rejoice  in  the  poverty  of  the  language)  fails 
to  furnish  a  word,  so  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
Salzburg  military  denomination,  and  say  that  the  aide- 
de-camp  was  a  small  slight  young  man,  with  coal- 
black  hair  and  eyes,  a  sallow  complexion,  turned-up 
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nose,  and  slightly  projecting  chin;  his  tightly-fitting 
hussar  uniform  was  worn  with  such  ease,  that  it  seemed 
what  it  nearly  was,  rather  a  national  costume  than  a 
military  dress. 

He  sprang  across  the  room  to  meet  her  as  she 
entered,  and  then  commenced  some  noisy  play  with 
the  dogs  until  she  had  established  herself  on  the  sofa, 
^nd  drawn  an  elaborately  inlaid  spindle-legged  work- 
table  towards  her,  from  the  silk  pouch  of  which  she 
drew  forth  a  huge  piece  of  tapestry.  Then  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  while  the  dogs  endeavoured-  to  tempt 
him  to  continue  their  boisterous  sport  by  scratching 
^nd  whining  at  his  boots  or  springing  on  his  knee,  he 
unceremoniously  pushed  them  down  with  one  hand, 
while,  leaning  forward,  he  with  the  other  endeavoured 
to  construct  various  incongruous  edifices  by  heaping 
together  the  different  implements  of  female  industry, 
bonbonni^res,  vinaigrettes,  fiacons,  and  all  the  other 
miscellanies  usually  collected  on  such  tables. 

"I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  to-day,"  she  said, 
taking  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of  his  hand.  ''How 
did  you  happen  not  to  join  the  sledging  party  into 
Bavaria?" 

"I  feared  they  would  make  me  drink  too  much  of 
that  sour  Rhine  wine,  which  I  cannot  learn  to  like;  so 
I  refused  to  go  with  them.  I  suppose  it  is  bad  taste 
pn  my  part;  but  I  think  our  wines  better." 

"Tokay  against  Johannesberg,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"Exactly.  By  the  by,  I  regret  to  say  that  you 
must  wait  until  spring  for  the  tokay  I  promised  you: 
we  have  no  rpads.  passable  at  present,  so  the  wine 
must  come  with  my  horses — ^I  am  sorry  for  the 
delay." 
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^It  is  of  no  consequence.  But  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  more  horses?  you  told  me  yesterday  you 
intended  to  sell  your  greys." 

"Very  true;  but — ^you  see — I  often  want  money, 
and  am  continually  obliged  to  apply  to  my  father:  to 
do  him  justice  he  has  been  liberal  enough — but  I  am 
a  bad  manager,  and  he  has  now  informed  me  that  he 

can  send  me  no  more — ^but  a as  many  horses  and 

as  much  brandy  as  I  choose." 
"Brandy!" 

"Yes;  we  have  distilleries  on  our  estates — most 
people  in  our  neighbourhood  have." 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  Baroness,  "as  the  Bavarians 
have  breweries?" 

"Very  likely;  I  don't  know  anything  about  Bavaria 
as  yet,  excepting  that  the  beer  is  good." 
"Well— but— about  the  brandy?" 
"Brandy  he  offered  me,  and  com  too,  but  they 
were  not  in  my  line,  so  I  chose  the  horses." 
"And  how  many  do  you  expect?" 
"I  don't  know;  a  good  lot  at  all  events,  for  we 
have  ever3rthing  on  a  grand  scale  at  home." 

"I  wonder  your  father  does  not  sell  his  com  and 
brandy." 

"We  are  so  quite  out  of  the  way  of  roads  and 
markets,  our  brandy  is  sold  to  the  people  about  us, 
and  the  produce  forms  the  greater  part  of  our  income. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  have  everything  we  want  for  the 
plentiful  keeping  of  a  house,  with  servants  and  horses 
unnumbered." 

"But  when  you  went  to  Pesth " 

"Oh  my  mother  and  sisters  always  quartered  them- 
selves on  our  relations;  my  father  never  moved,  he 
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was  bored  enough  by  their  coming  back  with  all  sorts 
of  new  dresses  and  ideas." 

"New  ideas!  of  what  kind?" 

"Why,  the  last  was,  that  we  must  invite  all  the 
officers  quartered  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  us  to 
our  house,  and  from  that  time  they  never  were  out  of 
it:  my  eldest  sister  married  one  of  them,  an  Austrian, 
and  we  thought  it  a  famous  thing  at  first." 

"And  not  at  lastl" 

"Why,  not  exactly.  When  I  visited  her  in  Vienna, 
on  my  way  here,  she  was  living  in  a  queer  out  of  the 
way  lodging,  and  could  only  afford  to  keep  one  pair 
of  the  horses  my  father  bad  given  her;  then,  she  and 
her  husband  went  to  every  one's  house  who  asked 
them,  and  never  gave  anything  at  all  themselves.  I 
thought  the  concern  shabby,  and  told  Ilka  my  opinion 
plainly  enough." 

**I  daresay  she  told  you  hers  in  return." 

"She  said  I  was  a  foolish  boy,  and  did  not  know 
how  people  lived  in  civilized  countries!" 

"A  most  slighting  speech,"  said  the  Baroness, 
smiling;  "unpardonable,  if  it  had  not  been  made  by 
a  relation  and  countrywoman." 

"Oh  in  her  heart  she  is  as  much  a  Magyar  as  I 
am;  nevertheless,  we  had  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
I  should  have  been  victorious  if  her  husband  had  not 
come  to  her  assistance.  It  is  only  lately,  however, 
•that  I  have  begun  to  find  out  what  he  meant  by  people 
in  civilized  countries  living  on  money,  and  not  on 
•  the  raw  produce  of  the  land.  When  at  home,  I  had 
everything  I  wanted,  and  never  knew  how  it  was 
procured — ^now,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  for  every  glass 
of  wine  I  drink," 
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"You  don't  find  your  present  state  of  independence 
so  agreeable  as  you  expected,  perhaps?" 

"Not  quite;  and,  if  living  on  money  be,  as  my 
brother-in-law  says,  a  stride  towards  civilisation,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  call  living,  as  I  do  now,  on 
nothing  at  alH" 

"That  is  the  excess  of  civilisation,"  said  the 
Baroness,  laughing,  "and  can  only  take  place  for  any 
length  of  time  in  highly  civilized  cities!" 

"Indeed!  But  even  in  highly  civilized  cities,  if 
one  happen  to  have  a  brute  of  a  banker " 

"Hush,"  cried  the  Baroness,  playfully;  "I  have  a 
great  respect  for  bankers — all  reputable  people  have; 
there  are  few  better  trades,  and  in  time  of  war  or 
rumours  of  war,  like  the  present " 

"Oh,  if  there  were  a  war,  I  should  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  bankers — I  could  forage  for  myself  then." 

"Of  course  you  would;  but  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  suppose  we  drive 
out  in  the  sledge?" 

It  was  ordered,  and  her  maid  appeared  with 
muffling  in  every  possible  form,  and  a  bonnet  with 
long  waving  feathers.  Now  the  sledge,  with  its  costly 
furs,  silver  bells,  tassels,  and  plumed  horses,  was  by' 
many  degrees  the  handsomest  in  Salzburg:  the  occu- 
pants, therefore,  were  more  pleased  than  surprised  to 
perceive  that  people  stopped  to  look  at  or  after  them 
as  they  dashed  along  the  streets  and  over  the  bridge. 
They  saw  not  the  nods,  the  shrugs,  the  scornful  smiles, 
or  vulgar  winks  that  pursued  them;  with  undisguised^ 
satisfaction  and  unerring  hand  Polyak  guided  the 
impatient  snorting  horses  and  fragile  vehicle  over  the 
frozen  snow,  more  pleased,  however,  than  his  com-r 
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panion,  when  they  were  overtaken  on  the  Walser  Felder 
by  the  military  sledging  party  to  Bavaria.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  had  turned  out,  and 
each  as  he  passed  saluted  with  grave  mien  and  laughing 
eyes,  Rupert  not  excepted,  even  while  he  called  out 
"Ten  o'clock  at  latest!" 

On  their  return,  as  Polyak  was  about  to  take  leave, 
the  Baroness  asked  him  to  share  her  dinner.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  accepted  the  invitation;  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  when  soon  after  seated  opposite  her,  at  a  little 
iable,  in  a  little  room,  with  a  very  little  dinner 
before  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

As  the  hour  appointed  by  Rupert  drew  near,  the 
Baroness  became  fidgety,  cross,  and  hungry,  and  the 
moment  the  clock  struck  ten  she  rang  the  bell  violently 
and  ordered  supper.  She  had  time  to  eat  it,  and 
might  have  sat  quietly  ruminating  afterwards,  as  is  so 
strongly  recommended  by  physicians  in  general,  had 
not  restlessness  instead  of  quietude  been  her  habit, 
which,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  neglected  cultivation 
of  an  active  mind,  and  total,  want  of  real  occupation 
of  any  description,  was  a  torment  to  every  one  about 
or  depending  on  her.  The  servants,  even  those  who 
had  stolen  off  to  bed,  were  now  put  in  requisition. 
One  was  sent  with  a  note  to  Count  Polyak  to  ask  if 
the  sledging  party  had  not  yet  returned;  others  were 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  sentinels  at  the  two  entrances 
of  the  town  from  the  Bavarian  side;  others  again  to 
watch  at  open  windows,  to  give  notice  of  the  sound  of 
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approaching  sledges;  while  she  herself  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  not  suffering  uneasiness,  but  yielding 
unreservedly  to  impatience  and  ill-temper. 

It  was  in  this  ruffled  state  that  she  now  awaited 
her  nephew's  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that,  when  he  arrived,  his  companions 
detained  him  long  to  say  adieu,  and  make  promises 
of  beating  up  his  quarters  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
At  length  they  were  gone,  and  Rupert  bounded  up 
the  stairs,  and  presented  himself  to  his  aunt  a  perfect 
personification  of  good  humour. 

"Capital  fellows  the  officers  here!"  he  exclaimed: 
"Never  met  a  jollier  set!" 

"-Ft?«  look  as  if  you  had  been  more  than  jolly," 
observed  his  aunt. 

"Then  my  looks  belie  me,"  he  answered,  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  then  stooping  to  play 
with  the  dogs,  determined  not  to  commence  a  conver- 
sation which  he  would  rather  have  avoided. 

"Have  you  supped?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Yes,  thank  you:  hours  ago." 

"And  a you  had  a  gay  party and  Count 

Glaneck  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  any  of  youl" 

Rupert  stared;  he  knew  his  aunt  did  not  care  the 
least  in  the  world  for  his  friend,  so  he  answered 
laughingly,  that  "Glaneck  had  been  very  cheerful, 
and  he  was  sure  would  be  extremely  flattered  if  he 
heard  of  her  kind  inquiries  about  him." 

"Hum It  seems  he  has  quite  got  over  the 

loss  of  his  wife!" 

"Oh,  no;  he  speaks  of  her  constantly;  and,  from 
what  he  says,  is  not  likely  to  find  any  one  to  supply 
her  place." 
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"And  yet  he  must  marry  again,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Baroness;  "widowers  generally  do  when  they  have 
children." 

"Perhaps  he  may,"  said  Rupert.  "If  I  had  known 
that  you  were  curious  on  the  subject,  I  should  have 
asked  him." 

"Pshaw,"  cried  his  aunt  impatiently;  "he  is  a  man 
I  rather  dislike  than  otherwise;  but  he  has  been  an 
exemplary  husband,  they  say,  and  may  have  re- 
commended you  to  a Perhaps,   however,  it  is 

better  to  speak  plainly,  and  say  at  once  what  I  mean." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  Rupert;  and  perceiving 
that  evasion  was  no  longer  possible,  he  added,  "I 
have  returned  home  early  on  purpose  to  hear  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me  before  I  leave." 

"Must  you  then  go  to-morrow?" 

"Yes." 

"And  your  aunt  and  cousins  hourly  expected!" 

"I  regret  extremely  not  being  able  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  them,  but  I  can  no  longer  postpone 
my  journey;  and  I  should  think  that  a  few  months  sooner 
or  later  can  be  of  very  little  importance  to  any  of  us." 

"I  think  differently,  however.  Do  you  remember 
your  cousins'?" 

"Scarcely.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  more  than 
twelve  years — not  since  the  time  of  the  Royal  Con- 
gress at  Aix,  you  know,  when  Melanie  married  Count 
Falkenstein." 

"Yes;  I  remember  we  had  to  give  them  money  to 
go  there,  as  some  one  foolishly  told  your  uncle  Carl 
the  baths  might  be  of  use  to  him.  Physicians  should 
never  order  baths  for  people  who  have  not  money  to 
pay  for  them!" 
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"But  they  were  of  use  to  him,"  said  Rupert.  "He 
was  quite  cheerful  and  well  afterwards." 

"At  all  events  he  got  Melanie  off  his  hands  before 
she  had  time  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,"  said  his 
aunt;  "but,  to  return  to  your  cousins  Fernanda  and 
Cyrilla,  you  have  not  told  me  what  impression  they 
made  on  you." 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Rupert  laughing;  "they 
were  mere  children,  and  did  nothing  but  learn  lessons 
and  practise  the  pianoforte  from  morning  till  night. 
They  must  be  dreadfully  accomplished  by  this  time, 
I  should  think!  Melanie,  however,  made  quite  as  deep 
an  impression  on  me  as  you  seem  to  desire.  She  cer- 
tainly was,  when  she  married  Falkenstein,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  is  still  very  hand- 
some, and  still  the  most  romantic,  poetical " 

"She  is  an  authoress,"  cried  his  aunt  interrupting 
him — "an  authoress;  and  I  hate  women  who  write 
books.  I  have  no  fancy  for  figuring  in  print,  and 
therefore  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  She  has 
never  taken  the  least  notice  of  me  since  her  marriage; 
but  I  don't  want  her,  nor  does  she  want  me  in  any 
way  it  seems,  and  so  we  are  equal.  Your  other  two 
cousins  are,  however,  differently  situated.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  permission  to  oc- 
cupy part  of  my  house;  they,  or  at  least  their  mother, 
will  expect  me  to  do  something  for  them " 

"But  surely,"  said  Rupert  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
"surely  you  must  have  had  some  intentions  of  that 
kind  when  you  proposed  their  coming  here?" 

"You  seem  to  forget,  Rupert,  that  you  will  be  a 
loser  in  exact  proportion  to  my  generosity." 
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"There  is  no  generosity  in  the  case.  Give  them 
at  once  what  my  uncle  bequeathed  them." 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing;  they  have  got  enough 
from  me  already — besides,  he  left  it  to  them  only  in 
case  they  should  marry  with  my  consent!" 

"Oh,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score  here,- 
if  you  do  not  object  to  the  military  line.     Let's  see: 

there's  Glaneck  for  one Ah,  now  I  know  why  you 

inquired  so  particularly  about  him — Glaneck  for  one, 
and  Polyak  for  the  other!  Pol  is  a  capital  little  fellow 
— domestic  habits,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing!"  and 
Rupert  laughed  merrily,  undisturbed  by  his  aunt's 
frowning  countenance. 

"You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  common  matchmaker," 
she  observed  angrily. 

"Most  women,"  he  said,  still  laughing,  "have,  I 
believe,  an  inclination  to  provide  for  the  domestic 
happiness  of  their  unmarried  friends;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  you  have  already  formed  plans  for  both 
your  nieces.  Now,  my  advice  to  you  is,  that  you  re- 
frain from  using  your  authority  on  so  very  important 
an  occasion:  tell  them  that  their  uncle's  legacy  is 
theirs  when  they  choose  to  claim  it,  and  that  you 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  marry  when  and  whom  they 
please." 

"You  talk  lightly  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  Rupert; 
however,  this  is  the  very  subject  on  which  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you." 

"You  surely  did  not  think  that  I  would  attempt  to 
dissuade  you  from  such  laudable  intentions?"  asked 
Rupert  smiling. 

"Wait  until  you  hear  my  whole  plan.  You  know 
your  uncle's  and  my  greatest  wish  has  ever  been  that 
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In  the  course  of  time  you  should  repurchase  Adlerkron, 
the  place  from  which  we  take  our  name,  and  that 
your  grandfather  so  foolishly  sold  in  order  to  buy 
shares  in  those  odious  copper  mines......" 

"Which,"  said  Rupert,  "have  turned  out  very  well, 
and  are  a  vast  deal  more  profitable  than  Adlerkron." 

"He  would  have  sold  Windhorst  too  if  he  had  had 
the  power,"  cried  the  Baroness  indignantly. 

"'Twas  a  pity  he  could  not,  as  he  then  would  have 
retained  Adlerkron,"  said  Rupert.  "I  am  sorry  that 
place  has  gone  out  of  the  family." 

"Now  you  are  talking  rationally. — So  you  would 
like  to  have  Adlerkron  again?" 

"Of  course  I  should;  but  Polinsky  asks  a  fancy 
price  for  it  now." 

"And  you  have  been  negotiating  with  him  about 
it?" 

"Yes;  but  finding  it  quite  beyond  my  means,  I 
Intend  to  employ  my  minority  capital  in  another  pur- 
chase." 

"No,  no,  Rupert;  Adlerkron  is  not  beyond  your 
means  if  you  will  only  do  as  I  propose.  I  must 
endeavour  to  keep  my  fortune  undivided  for  you,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  something  for  these  girls.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  think  of  a  better  plan  than  that  you 
should  marry  one  of  them:  Fernanda  is  too  near  your 
own  age,  but  Cyrilla  is  scarcely  eighteen,  and  when  I 
saw  her  promised  to  be  very  pretty." 

Rupert  had  expected  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
had  already  mentally  refused  all  his  female  acquaint- 
ance; his  cousins  had  never  once  occurred  to  him, 
and,  though  determined  to  decline  the  alliance,  he  was 
for  a  moment  unprepared  to  answer,  and  his  aunt  con- 
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tinued  with  evident  satisfaiction:  "You  see,  Rupert, 
the  connexion  is  in  every  way  desirable — your  aunt 
too  is  such  a — a — very  worthy  person,  and  has  taken 
such  enormous  pains  with  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ters, that  they  must  be  everything  a  reasonable  man 
could  desire  in  a  wife.  I  should  have  preferred  letting 
things  take  a  natural  course,  and  had  you  consented 
to  await  their  arrival,  it  is  very  probable  that  you 
would  have  thought  of  this  plan  yourself;  but,  to  be 
quite  candid  with  you,  I  have  another  and  stronger 
motive  than  I  have  yet  ventured  to  tell  you  for  urging 
this  match." 

Rupert  looked  up  but  did  not  speak,  and  she  con- 
tinued— 

"Your  determination  to  return  to  the  north  to- 
morrow has  confirmed  all  my  fears  that  you  may  at 
last  be  inveigled  into  a  marriage  with  that  half  French 
girl — that  artful  Virginie  de  Lindesmar,  who  they  say 
actually  attempted  to  poison  herself  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration about  you." 

Rupert  sprang  from  his  seat,  exclaiming  angrily, 
*This  is  intolerable!  How  can  you  believe  or.  repeat 
such  nonsense,  Madam?" 

"Whatever  you  may  say,  Rupert,  some  foundation 
for  this  report  there  certainly  was:  her  mother,,  who  it 
was  said  at  first  joined  and  assisted  her,  grew  fright- 
ened, and  hushed  up  the  affair  as  well  as  she  could; 
but  Virginie  de  Lindesmar  most  certainly  attempted  to 
poison  herself  one  night  after  a  ball,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed you  intended  to  marry  her  from  compassion, 
though  every  one  agreed  in  saying  that  you  had  not 
committed  yourself  in  any  way.     I  have  my  corre- 
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spondents/  you  see,  and  know  more  about  you  than 
you  imagined." 

"Any  thing  else,  Madam  1"  asked  Rupert  with 
affected  composure. 

"Oh  yes.  One  person  who  wrote  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject added,  that  Virginie  had  confessed  that  she ." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  when 
I  assure  you  that  I  never  thought  of  marrying  her  or 
or any  one  else,  in  all  my  life '^ 

"They  say,  however,"  persisted  his  aunt,  "they 
say  that  a  sort  of  conditional  engagement  exists  be- 
tween you." 

.  "Then,"  answered  Rupert,  impatiently,  "reports 
contradict  each  other  in  this  instance,  for  ihey  say, 
also,  that  she  is  abo^t  to  be,  or  is  actually,  married 
to  a  Frenchman — a  Vicomte  de  Rubigny,  and  she  is 
in  all  probability  by  this  time  in  Italy  with  him,  as  he 
is  attached  to  some  embassy  there.  On  that  subject 
at  least  let  us  avoid  a  dispute." 

"I  never  knew  any  one  so  fond  of  mystery,  or  so 
tenacious  of  secrets  as  you  are,  Rupert.  Any  other 
would  have  told  me  the  true  state  of  the  case  at  once, 
when  they  knew  they  might  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"I  really  have  nothing  to  tell.  You  know  how 
very  intimate  I  have  always  been  with  the  Lindes- 
mars.  I  played  with  Virginie  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  danced  and  sang  with  her  when  she  became  older. 
What  could  be  more  natural?  If  people  choose  to 
give  us  in  marriage  to  each  other,  I  cannot  help  it. 
Surely  you  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
know  that  reports  of  that  kind  are  often  almost  with- 
out foundation." 

"Then  the  stories  about  her  jealousy,  and  the  lau^* 
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danum,  and  her  mother's'  intrigues,  are  not  true,  and 
she  never  went  to  your  rooms  disguised  as  a  stu- 
dent  or " 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  cried  Rupert,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, "this  is  too  much!  I  have  told  you  that  she 
is  married,  or  going  to  be  married,  and  as  she  will 
never  in  any  way  be  connected  with  our  family,  she 
cannot  in  the  least  interest  you  in  future.  If  you 
have  not  anything  of  more  consequence  to  discuss,  I 
shall  propose  going  to  bed,  as  I  start  very  early  in 
the  morning." 

**Why,  you  have  not  given  me  any  answer  to  my 
proposal  about  your  cousin." 

"My  cousin?  Cyrilla,  I  think,  it  was  you  saidi 
I a consider  the  relationship  too  near." 

"Nonsense,  Rupert!  The  Adlerkrons  and  Wal- 
dens  are  cousins,  and  have  gone  on  intermarrying  for 
three  successive  generations!" 

"I  won't  marry  my  cousin,"  said  Rupert,  folding 
his  arms  as  he  leaned  against  the  stove  with  a  look 
of  great  resolution;  "I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is 
very  pretty,  and  very  accomplished,  and  all  that  a 
reasonable  man  could  desire,  as  you  so  justly  ob- 
served; but  I  am  not  sufficiently  reasonable  to  take 
a  wife  on  recommendation,  and  must  and  will  choose 
for  myself." 

"Your  wife  will  have  no  enviable  lot!"  cried  his 
aunt,  angrily;  "for  a  more  obstinate,  passionate,  dis- 
agreeable man  does  not  exist  than  you  have  become 
during  the  last  few  years!" 

"If  such  be  your  opinion  of  me,"  said  Rupert,  with 
some  irritation,  "I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could 
tMnk  of  sacrificing  your  niece  so  barbarously." 
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"My  niece  must  marry  whoever  I  please,  and  I 
shall  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  consult  her  incli- 
nations on  the  subject:  it  will  be  very  odd  if  I  cannot 
control  her  at  least!  You  consider  yourself  indepen- 
dent of  me,  and  brave  my  authority  without  the 
slightest  consideration;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  my 

indulgence Do  not  try  me  too  far,  Rupert • 

my  affection  for  .you  is  great,  but  it  has  bounds;  and 
once  for  all  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  consent  to 
marry  Cyrilla — I — I  will — never  forgive  you — never 
speak  to  you  again — and  all  connexion  between  us 
will  end  this  night!" 

"As  you  please,  Madam." 

"So  you  will  not  marry  herl"  asked  his  aunt,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  anger. 

"No — no — certainly  not" 

"Then,"  she  cried,  rising  from  her  chair  and  vehe- 
mently pushing  aside  everything  with  which  she  came 
in  contact,  "then,  this  must  be  our  last  interview. 
When  your  whole  conduct  is  a  system  of  opposition 
to  my  wishes,  you  cannot  expect  that  I  should  still 
consider  you  as  my  son,  or  look  upon  you  as  my  heir! 
To-morrow  I  shall  make  another  will,  and  I  feel  my- 
self exonerated  from  the  necessity  of  even  naming  you 
in  it." 

"I  might  remind  you  of  my  uncle's  intentions  and 
wishes,"  cried  Rupert,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  face 
flushed;  "and  I  might  try  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  your  command,  but — I  am  only 
too  glad  to  escape  my  present  thraldom  on  any  terms; 
and  pray  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  yourself  pro- 
nounced  me  free — discarded  me.  Gratitude  for  my 
uncle's  kindness  and  care,  not  mercenary  motives,  has 
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bound  me  to  you  hitherto.     I  beg  in  future  that  you 

will  altogether  forget  my  existence."  "j 

He  strode  out  of  the  room  as  he  pronounced  the 
last  word,  leaving  his  aunt  in  a  state  of  mixed  aston- 
ishment and  rage.  No  longer  controlled  by  his  pre- 
sence, she  paced  the  room  with  unequal  steps,  mur- 
muring unintelligibly  words  of  dire  import.  At  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  became  calmer,  seated 
herself  again,  and,  while  she  impatiently  tapped  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  began  to  think  that  she  might  per- 
haps have  gone  too  far.  Her  threat  (for  it  was  nothing 
more)  of  disinheritance  had  been  received  in  a  manner 
that  had  completely  confounded  her:  she  regretted 
having  been  so  premature  with  the  disclosure  of  her 
plan,  and  saw  plainly  how  injudiciously  she  had  acted 
in  losing  her  temper  when  she  oiight  to  have  been 
most  temperate.  The  sound  of  horses  entering  the 
gateway  made  her  start:  she  felt  convinced  that,  late 
as  it  was,  Rupert  was  about  to  leave  her  house — per- 
haps for  ever.  She  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
rang  without  intermission  the  bell  which  denoted  a 
summons  for  her  maid,  until  she  appeared. 

"What  noise  is  that  on  the  stair?"  she  asked 
quickly. 

"They  are  canying  down  the  carriage  cases.  I  have 
aheady  told  them  not  to  make  so  much  noise,"  she  re- 
plied, quietly  placing  a  chair  before  the  toilet-table, 
and  a  pair  of  slippers  beside  it. 

"How  absurd  to  leave  at  such  an  hour!  Go  directly 
to  Baron  Adlerkron,  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him  again — there  was  something  which  I  forgot  to  say 

to  him.    Tell  him no go  at  once,"  she  cried, 

waving  her  hand  impatiently. 
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"Perhaps,"  she  murmured,  pressing  her  hands  to- 
gether, "perhaps  he  will  refuse  to  come  to  me;  and, 
for  a  girl  about  whom  I  am  perfectly  indifferent,  I  may 
have  lost  the  only  one  of  our  family  left  me  to  care 
for,  and  whose  position  in  the  world  could  add  dignity 
to  mine!  I  ought  to  have  made  allowance  for  his 
warmth  of  temper,  and  after  all  I  could  not  expect 
him  to  take  a  wife  without  having  seen  herl" 

She  listened  anxiously  as  steps  approached,*  and 
presently  Rupert  entered  the  room  enveloped  in  furs, 
and  evidently  on  the  eve  of  departure. 

After  a  struggle  for  composure,  she  began  reproach- 
fully, "I  wonder,  Rupert,  you  are  not  ashamed  to  give 
way  to  such  violence  of  temper.  You  ought  to  endeavour 
to  overcome  these  bursts  of  passion " 

"I  thought  it  was  you  who  had  been  angry,"  he 
answered,  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

"Is  it  not  anger  that  makes  you  set  out  on  your 
journey  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night?"  she  asked 
quickly. 

"I  like  travelling  at  night;  and  besides,  I  feel  that 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here,  now  that  I  am  to  be 
disinherited." 

"Pooh,  nonsense!  I  only  said  that  when  I  was 
angry — I  mean  displeased — I  never  for  a  moment  se- 
riously thought  of  such  a  thing!" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  thought,  but  I  heard 
what  you  said,  and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  disclaim  all  expectations  of  any  kind — the  pur- 
port of  your  will  I  shall  never  inquire.  Freedom  of 
action  is  worth  more  than  all  you  could  bestow  on 
me.     I  should  act  as  I  do  now  even  if  I  were  poor; 
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how  imuch  m(»:e  easily  can  I  do  so  when  your  fortune, 
large  as  it  is,  is  no  object  to  me  whatever!" 

"No  object  whatever! " 

"None;  for,  much  as  I  am  habituated  to  wealth, 
there  never  was  any  one  whose  personal  wants  were 
so  few,  or  whose  tastes  so  simple  as  mine.  I  am  in- 
dependent in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

"And,  to  prove  your  independence,  you  will  some 
day  marry  a  woman  without  either  fortune  or  con- 
nexion!" 

"I  have  determined  at  all  events  not  to  marry  Cy- 
rilla:  I  feel  a  sort  of  incipient  dislike  to  her,  which 
will  probably  in  time  ripen  into  a  respectable  kind  of 
hatred." 

"Rupert,  you  would  provoke  a  saint:  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  you  are  jesting  or  in  earnest" 

"Believe  me,  aunt,  I  have  no  inclination  to  jest 
about  matrimony;  every  approach  to  the  subject  seems 
doomed  to  be  a  source '  of  annoyance  to  me.  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  were  predestined  to  be  unfortunate 
in  my  choice,  or  in  my  wife,  though,  to  avoid  i%  I 
have  resolved  not  to  marry  until  I  am  desperately  in 
love  with  some  one  in  every  way  desirable." 

"Oh,  Rupert,  nothing  can  be  so  desirable  as  what 
I  have  proposed;  I  cannot  understand  a  man  making 
objections,  when  everything  can  be  arranged  satisfac- 
torily." 

"Cannot  youl"  said  Rupert,  half  laughing;  "per- 
haps we  are  more  inclined  to  make  objections  than 


women." 
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"But  you  have  not  so  much  at  stake ... 
"Haven't  we  1"  he  said,  looking  impatiently  towards 
the  door. 
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"Well,  well,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it;  but  be- 
fore you  go,  you  must  promise  to  forget  what  I  said 
to  you  just  now." 

"Do  you  mean  about  Cyrillal" 

"No,  I  mean  about  my  will:  if,  however,  you  would 
remain  until  to-morrow " 

"If  I  did,  you  know  we  should  spend  the  time  in 
useless  arguments." 

"Say  at  once,  Rupert,  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
marry." 

"I  shall  say  no  such  thing.  Cyrilla  is  perhaps 
the  only  person  against  whom  I  feel  a  decided  anti- 
pathy." 

"Obstinate  boy!" 

"Boy!"  repeated  Rupert,  laughing;  "well,  be  it  so, 
but  let  me  then  hear  no  more  about  wives  and  mar- 
riage." 

"And when  may  I  expect  to  see  you  again?" 

"Some  time  next  summer per — haps." 

"And  in  the  meantime,"  said  his  aunt,  "should  I 

find  Cyrilla I  mean,  in  case  I  should  wish  to 

see  you  for  a  few  days,  will  you  not  come  to  me?" 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  it  be  possible;  but  understand 
me,  I  will  not  marry  Cyrilla." 

"May  I  at  least  depend  on  your  consulting  me  be- 
fore  you  decide  on  any  one  else?" 

"I  cannot  promise  that,"  said  Rupert;  "to  consult 
is  half  to  ask  advice,  which  one  should  not  do  without 
some  intention  of  following  it;  but  you  shall  hear  time 
enough  for  us  to  quarrel  about  it  a  few  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time " 

"You  will  do  exactly  what  you  please,"  cried  his 
aunt^  interrupting  him;  "I  see  you  are  incorrigible." 
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Rupert  laughed,  took  leave,  and  hurried  down  the 
^stairs  into  the  cold  night  air  with  a  light  heart,  and  a 
determination  that  many  months  should  elapse  before 
he  again  would  enter  the  house  he  was  then  leaving, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day  brought  the  travellers,  who  had  been 
so  anxiously  expected.  Had  they  arrived  twenty-four 
hours  sooner  their  reception  would  have  perhaps  been 
different;  but  the  Baroness  Adlerkron  now  felt  more 
annoyance  than  interest  as  she  stood  at  a  window  and 
saw,  with  a  mixture  of  irritation  and  scorn,  the  heavily 
packed  hired  carriage,  in  which  her  relatives  had  made 
their  journey,  roll  slowly  under  the  archway  into  the 
house.  She  had  been  watching  with  Polyak  the  snow- 
storm that  had  prevented  them  from  sledging,  and 
served  as  an  excuse  for  him  to  remain  to  dinner.  As 
he  now  turned  away  and  began  hastily  to  drink  off  his 
coffee,  naturally  supposing  it  necessary  to  leave  her, 
she  observed  carelessly,  "You  need  not  hurry;  they 
will  scarcely  come  up  stairs  for  the  next  half-hour  or 
more,  and  I  don't  feel  the  least  inclination  to  go  to 
them." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  her  servants  ran  un- 
bidden down  the  stairs.  Some  assisted  to  unpack  the 
carriage,  while  others  opened  the  rooms  and  com- 
menced lighting  the  fires. 

"Pray,  Mamma,  don't  take  off  your  cloak  or  you 
will  be  frozen,"  cried  Fernanda  springing  towards  her 
mother,  and  endeavouring  to  warm  her  hands  by 
rubbing  them  in  her  own,  which  were  equally  cold 
and  stiff. 
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They  looked  round  the  room  and  shivered, 

"H<5w  gloomy!  How  wretched  and  inhospitable 
these  rooms  appear  to  me!"  exclaimed  Cyrilla  with 
dismay.  "Oh,  what  a  change  is  this!  These  are 
vaults,  not  apartments!" 

"Wait  until  they  are  warm  and  we  have  had  time 
to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  them  before  you  pass 
judgment,"  said  her  mother,  glancing  significantly  to- 
wards her  sister-in-law's  servants.  "You  are  much  too 
hasty  in  forming  your  opinion  of  places  and  persons," 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  feel  at  home  here,  oi 
ever  be  warm  again,"  she  rejoined  heedlessly  while 
she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  pushed  back  a  profusion 
of  long  fair  ringlets,  showing  a  bright  joyous  face  in 
all  the  indefinite  beauty  of  extreme  youth;  then  sud- 
denly observing  that  her  mother  looked  very  grave, 
she  half-playfuUy,  half-seriously  knelt  down  on  a 
footstool  beside  her,  and  taking  one  of  her  hands  in 
both  hers,  silently  watched  the  bringing  in  and  partial 
unpacking  of  some  military-looking  cases,  on  which 
time  had  nearly  obliterated  the  letters  and  numbers 
diat  had  for  years  ensured  them  a  place  on  the  bag- 
gage waggons  of  a  very  distinguished  regiment.  There 
was  a  quiet  indifference  to  trifling  discomforts  in  the 
manner  of  all  three, — an  absence  of  whatever  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  contents  of  these 
chests,  that  proved  more  plainly  than  words  that  the 
owners  had  travelled  long  and  far.  And  in  fact  this 
had  been  the  case  in  no  common  degree;  for  the  Baro- 
ness Carl  Adlerkron  had  never  been  induced  to  part 
with  her  daughters,  either  to  send  them  to  a  school  or 
to  relations  whose  lives  were  more  tranquil  than  her 
own.     They  had,  therefore,  with  her  followed  their 
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father  dximg  his  lifetime,  and  aflerwar<ds  a  constant 
pursuit  of  health  had  made  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy  the  scene  of  perpetual  wanderings.  Of  the 
seclusion  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  education  they  knew  nothing;  even  as  children 
both  sisters  had  mixed  in  society, — it  had  become 
habit,  second  nature  to  them;  and  yet  Cyrilla,  with 
her  unembarrassed  manners  and  gradually  acquired 
knowledge  of  social  life,  was  as  little  worldly,  and 
quite  as  innocent,  as  any  blushing  girl  who  has  just 
returned  to  her  family  after  having  passed  eight  or 
ten  years  of  her  life  in  a  Penstonnat  or  "Establish- 
ment," with  well  jalousied  windows,  and  high-walled 
grass  garden,  learning  to  speak  French  and  work 
embroidery. 

When  their  aunt's  servants  were  gone^  Fernanda 
began  to  assist  the  elderly  grave-looking  Swiss  maid 
to  unpack,  while  Cyrilla  first  walked  and  then  danced 
round  the  room.  "The  furniture  here,"  she  said  mer- 
rily, "wild  not  damp  our  voices  when  we  sing,  or  im- 
pede our  movements  when  we  dance." 

"I  must  say,"  observed  Fernanda  laughing,  "our 
aunt  has  followed  somewhat  too  implicitly  the  direc- 
tions to  avoid  expense:  we  must  have  another  sofa 
directly,  that  mamma  may  be  able  io  enjoy  her  after- 
noon sleep.  I  hope  the  stove  is  beginning  to  get 
warm." 

Cyrflla  went  towards  it, — not  a  particle  of  heat 
had  as  yet  penetrated  the  antiquated  mass  of  tiles 
which  filled  one  entire  comer  of  the  room,  reaching  to 
the  very  ceiling.  "No  one  would  imagine,"  she  said, 
placing  her  hs^nds  on  the  different  parts  where  the 
warmth  was  most  likely  to  penetrate, — "No  one,  I 
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am  sure,  would  imagine  that  that  civil  housemaid  of 
my  aunt's  shoved  half  a  tree  into  its  gaping  mouth!" 

"I  think,"  said  Fernanda,  "these  rooms  must  have 
been  intended  for  a  porter  who  was  to  be  allowed  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  wood;  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
spend  half  our  income  buying  fuel." 

"My  dear  girls,"  said  their  mother,  "you  seem  to 
forget  that  we  have  the  apartments  free  of  rent.  In- 
stead of  abusing  the  stove,  let  us  give  it  time  to  warm 
the  room,  while  we  go  to  your  aunt,  who  seems  to 
expect  us  to  seek  our  welcome." 

They  followed  her  as  she  ascended  the  stairs  in 
silence,  Fernanda  endeavouring,  as  well  as  she  could, 
to  arrange  her  dress  and  smooth  her  ruffled  hair.  She 
was  painfully  conscious  of  the  plainness  of  her  ap- 
pearance,— knew  that  her  hair  would  not  fall  of 
itself  into  picturesque  waves  and  'curls  like  Cyrilla's 
— knew  that  her  features  were  irregular,  and  that 
freckles  disfigured  the  reddish  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion,— and  never  forgot  that  her  figure,  diminutive 
and  thin,  was  particularly  unattractive.  The  early 
knowledge  which  she  had  acquired  of  these  imperfec- 
tions had  ably  seconded  her  mother's  efforts  to  make 
them  forgotten  by  diversified  acquirements.  Without 
decided  talent,  or  even  strong  inclination  for  any  of 
the  arts,  perseverance  had  made  her  a  good  musician, 
a  correct  painter,  and  a  perfect  dancer. 

Count  Ivan  Polyak  was  leaving  the  Baroness' 
apartments  as  they  entered  them;  he  moved  aside  to 
let  them  pass,  and,  while  they  scarcely  observed  him, 
he  stood  and  deliberately  examined  the  three  persons 
concerning  whom  he  had  lately  heard  so  much,  and 
with  whose  ages,  habits,  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations 
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he  was  perfectly  acquainted.  They  became  conscious 
of  their  gradual  approach  to  the  drawing-room  by  the 
barking  of  dogs, — were  formally  announced  like  ordi- 
nary visitors,  though  in  a  voice  inaudible  from  the 
noise  in  the  room, — and  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
they  were  able  to  hear  the  few  words  of  welcome 
murmured  by  the  Baroness.  Cold  was  the  kiss  and 
scrutinizing  the  glance  bestowed  on  each  niece;  and 
Fernanda's  lips  closed  rigidly,  and  Cyrilla's  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  when  they  saw  their  mother  vainly  struggling 
to  conceal  her  annoyance  at  a  reception  so  different 
from  what  she  had  expected. 

"You  have  been  long  on  your  journey — Down, 

Jolie — Minkerl,  Minkerl  how  can  you  be  so 

tiresome! — I a expected  you  several  days 

ago!" 

"The  weather  was  inclement,  and  I  was  ill." 

"Dreadful  misfortune  being  so  unhealthy.  I'm  sure 
I  hope  Salzburg  may  agree  with  you.  Nothing  I  dread 
so  much  as  being  near  any  one  who  is  constantly  ill 
— it  is  so  very  depressing,  and  one  can't  do  any  good, 
you  know!" 

"You  speak  like  all  those  who  do  not  know  what 
illness  is,"  answered  her  sister-in-law,  with  some  bitter- 
ness; "from  me  at  least  you  shall  hear  nothing  of  it, 
and  my  children  are  healthy  in  an  unusual  degree." 

The  Baroness  fixed  her  eyes  on  Cyrilla,  and  ob- 
served,— "She  is  a  complete  Adlerkron;  they  have  all 
light  hair  with  n^,tural  curl  and  blue  eyes:  her  eyes 
are  darker  than  Rupert's — how  old  is  shel" 

"Seventeen." 

"And  Fernanda?" 

"Twenty-three." 
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"How  thankful  you  ought  to  be  that  the  other  two 
are  in  heaven!  What  would  you  have  done  with  four 
daughters  nowl" 

"I  can  never  do  otherwise  than  regret  having  lost 
my  children,"  replied  her  sister-in-law  firmly.  "Had 
it  pleased  God  to  leave  them  with  me,  he  would  have 
provided  for  them  also.  I  have  always  observed  that 
large  families  get  on  well  in  the  world." 

"Humph!  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  these 
twol" 

"I  hope,  with  your  assistance,  to  see  them  in  time 
happily  married." 

"That  is,  you  have  brought  them  here  on  specula- 
tion, and  have  taught  them  to  think  rationally  about 
'men  and  marriage?    You  have  done  well." 

"I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  due  me- 
dium," said  her  sister-in-law  with  a  slight  degree  of 
irony  in  her  manner.  "I  think  I  can  answer  for  my 
daughters  not  being  unreasonable  in  their  expecta- 
tions." 

"So  much  the  better;  it  would  be  absurd  if  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  choice.  You  will  allow  that 
if  any  one  ever  had  a  right  to  choose — I  was  that 
person;  and  yet  I  married  the  man  proposed  by  my 
father;  and  had  Gottfried  been  old  instead  of  young, 
ugly  instead  of  handsome,  I  should  still  have  mar- 
ried him.  Love  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
at  all!" 

"I  remember  hearing  something  to  that  purport," 
said  her  sister-in-law;  -"but  my  daughters  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  circumstances  that  occurred  before  they 
were  born,  and  in  no  way  concern  them." 

"O,"   said  the  Baroness,   "I  thought  you  might 
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have  told  them  the  true  state  of  the  case  when  speak- 
ing of  me.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  know 
that  their  uncle  Gottfried  chose  me  because  he  wanted 
capital  for  speculations, — perhaps  also  because  I  was 
the  handsomest  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  that 
I  married  him  to  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  please  my  father." 

"And,"  said  her  sister-in-law  smiling,  "and  to 
punish  some  one  else  with  whom  you  had  quar- 
relled" 

The  Baroness  ceased  playing  with  her  dogs.  She 
even  pushed  Minkerl  rudely  away,  as  she  answered, 
"Precisely;  I  did  not  choose  the  world  to  suppose  me 
forsaken.  The  Waldens  are  too  proud  to  endure  pity!" 

"I  believe,"  said  her  sister-in-law  smiling,  "I  be- 
lieve you  have  been  much  more  envied  than  pitied. 
Your  life  has  been  a  series  of  fortunate  events;  every 
speculation  of  your  husband's  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations;  you  have  enjoyed  health 
and  wealth,  and  have  been  celebrated  for  your  beauty. 
What  can  a  woman  desire  more  in  this  world?" 

"Children  to  inherit  my  wealth — children  of  whom 
I  could  be  proud  when  I  grow  old!" 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that — and  children  are  such 
a  source  of  interest  all  one's  life,  and  such  a  com- 
fort in  one's  old  age — especially  daughters." 

"I  don't  care  for  daughters,"  rejoined  the  Baroness; 
"I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  son.  You  know 
of  course,"  she  added,  "that,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  Gottfried,  I  have  adopted  our  nephew  Rupert]" 

Her  sister-in-law  bowed;  a  long  pause  ensued, 
which  was  broken  by  the  latter  asking  in  a  somewhat 
constrained  voice,  "How  Rupert  had  grown  up — it 
was  so  many  years  since  she  had  seen  him." 
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"He  is  everything  I  could  desire — gay,  hand- 
some, fashionable — a  little  obstinate  sometimes;  but 
no  one  is  faultless.  By  the  by,  I  have  something  of 
importance,  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  the 
first  time  we  are  alone — this  evening,  perhaps j  when 
the  young  people  have  gone  to  bed " 

But  on  this  hint  the  young  people,  glad  of  the 
offered  chance  of  escape,  precipitately  rose  from  their 
chairs,  and,  nothwithstanding  their  aunt's  invitation  to 
remain  to  supper,  and  assurances  that  they  had  quite 
misunderstood  her,  they  both  left  the  room. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  who  remained 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  about  the  marriage  of 
Rupert  and  Cyrilla.  The  Baroness  acknowledged  the 
indiscretion  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  in  having 
spoken  to  the  former  before  he  had  seen  his  cousin; 
and  although  she  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  incli- 
nations of  the  latter  of  the  slightest  importance,  she 
agreed  with  her  sister-in-law  in  thinking  that  Cyrilla 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plan  until  Rupert 
had  seen  and  approved  of  her.  She  then  spoke  in 
terms  of  sincere  admiration  of  her  appearance — 
doubted  not  that  both  girls  had  been  admirably  edu- 
cated; and,  in  short,  by  commending  her  children, 
made  her  sister-in-law  forget  the  coldness  of  her  re- 
ception, and  the  unaccountable  pettishness  which  had 
been  so  evident  at  the  beginning  of  their  interview. 
The  ready  acquiescence  to  all  her  plans  put  her  into 
good  humour;  and,  utterly  insensible  to  the  wearied 
looks  of  the  poor  invalid  traveller,  she  detained  her 
discussing  the  same  topics  until  near  midnight;  nor 
even  then  would  she  have  allowed  her  to  go,  had  not 
her  sister-in-law  declared  that  she  must  at  least  ascer- 
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tain  that  Fernanda  had  gone  to  bed.  ^'Fernanda 
liever  allows  any  one  to  undress  me  but  herself,  as  it 
is  then  we  talk  over  all  our  little  house-afifairs  —  she 
is  an  excellent  housekeeper." 

'^It  is  a  pity  that  she  is  a  .  .  .  rather  .  .  .  plain," 
said  the  Baroness;  ''but  if  she  be  amiable,  accom- 
plished, and  economical,  why . . .  one  would  not  at  all 
mind  keeping  her  at  home — every  one  cannot  marry 
in  this  world,  you  know!  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  can 
give  you  a  skeleton-key  to  your  apartments,  which 
will  enable  you  to  enter  without  ringing  the  bell. 
Good  night" 

The  Baroness  Carl  took  the  key,  and  slowly  de- 
scending the  stairs  entered  her  apartments  unheard  by 
her  eldest  daughter,  whom  she  found,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, in  the  drawing-room;  but  the  poor  girl  had 
fallen  fast  asleep  sitting  perfectly  upright  in  her  chair, 
'  a  small  lamp  burning  dimly  on  the  table  beside  her, 
and  her  hand  grasping  the  key  with  which  she  had 
intended  to  have  admitted  her  mother. 

"I  believe  I  have  been  asleep,"  she  cried,  starting 
up.  "Had  you  to  wait  long)  who  opened  the  door 
for  youl" 

"Your  aunt  has  given  me  a  key;  and  in  future, 
when  she  detains  me  so  long,  you  must  promise  to  go 
to  bed." 

"What  on  earth  could  have  induced  you  to  remain 
all  this  time  with  that  disagreeable  woman?"  asked 
Fernanda,  while  she  assisted  her  mother  to  undress. 

A  pause  ensued.  Her  mother  hesitated  whether 
or  not  she  should  confide  to  her  daughter  the  whole 
of  her  sister-in-law's  plan;  but  the  habit  which  she 
had  acquired  during  the  last  few  years  of  consulting 
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without  the  slightest  reserve  all  that  had  been  said, 
adding,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  connexion  was  more 
familiar  to  her  than  her  sister-in-law  seemed  to  think, 
it  had  so  often  been  proposed  by  their  uncle  Gottfried 
when  they  were  mere  children,  as  a  good  way  of  pro* 
viding  for  Cyrilla  and  securing  an  eligible  wife  for 
Rupert. 

"If  you  could  only  ascertain  what  kind  of  man  he 
has  become!"  observed  Fernanda,  thoughtfully,  **I 
can  only  remember  when  he  visited  us  at  Aix  that  he 
was  a  tall  fair-haired  boy,  with  most  outrageously  high 
spirits." 

"It  would  be  a  most  desirable  match,"  said  hef 
mother,  musingly,  "in  every  way  desirable — fortune, 
family,  age,  exactly  what  we  could  wish!  Your  aunt," 
she  added,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  "seemed  pur- 
posely to  avoid  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  your 
uncle  Gottfried's  will,  but  of  course  it  has  influenced 
her  on  the  present  occasion — Rupert  would  never 
think  of  demanding  Cyrilla's  little  fortune!" 

"Do  you  think  it  possible,"  asked  Fernanda,  "that 
the  five  thousand  Friedrichs  d'or  can  have  induced 
her  to  form  this  plan?" 

"Most  assuredly,  most  undoubtedly;  and  you  must 
look  out  for  some  one  who  will  at  least  agree  to  wait 
until  her  death;  she  will  never  otherwise  give  her 
consent  to  your  marriage.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  she  has  chosen  Rupert  for  Cyrilla; 
and  she  is  in  earnest  too,  for  she  was  very  angry 
with  him  for  refusing  to  remain  here  and  not  agreeing 
to  marry  her  at  once.  I  don't  in  the  least  blame  himj 
I  think  he  was  quite  right!" 
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"And  now,"  cried  Fernanda,  "imagine  his  surprise 
when  he  sees  her — think  how  he  must  love  her  when 
he  knows  her!" 

The  conversation  continued  long  in  the  same  strain, 
ending  by  an  agreement  that  it  would  be  advisable  not 
only  to  keep  Cyrilla  in  total  ignorance  of  their  hopes 
and  expectations,  but  even  to  avoid,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, ever  mentioning  Rupert's  name  when  she  was 
present. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Adlerkrons,  or  as  our  first  acquaintance,  the 
Baroness,  chose  to  have  them  called,  the  Carl  Adler- 
krons, had  been  but  a  short  time  established  in  Salz- 
burg when  they  received  a  letter  from  the  Countess 
Falkenstein,  proposing  an  immediate  visit,  and  saying 
that  she  longed  to  see  her  stepmother  and  sisters  again 
after  so  many  years'  separation.  If  the  former  had  no 
objection  she  would  take  Cyrilla  away  with  her;  she 
knew  that  Fernanda  was  indispensable  to  her  mother's 
comfort,  or  she  would  propose  carrying  off  both,  &c. 
&c  &c. 

"How  very  kind  of  Melanie  to  write  so  soon, 
and  to  propose  coming  for  me  herself  at  this  time 
of  year,"  said  Cyrilla.  "You  will  allow  me  to  go,  of 
course?" 

"Yes — I  think  so — most  probably, — but  I  must 
first  visit  your  aunt  and  hear  what  she  says." 

"My  aunt!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  with  a  look  of 
Surprise:  "She  can  have  no  objection;  and  if  she 
have  any  inclination  to  direct  or  control  us,  I  hope 
Jrou  will  not  permit  it — your  consent  is  sufficient  for  me." 

4* 
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Her  mother  and  sister  exchanged  looks;  and. 
then  the  former  said  quietly,  "I  think  it  better  to 
ask  her  opinion  nevertheless.  Will  you  go  with 
me?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  cannot  endure  those  odious 
dogs;  and  besides,  I  believe  I — I  rather  dislike  my 
aunt  than  otherwise." 

"You  must  not  dislike  her;  she  really  means  well, 
and  is  interested  about  you." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  it  is  impossible  to  force  affection, 
and  my  feelings  towards  her  nearly  resemble  anti- 
pathy. Ask  Fernanda  if  she  thinks  my  aunt  a  lovable 
person." 

Fernanda  shook  her  head,  and  bent  over  her 
work. 

"May  I  write  an  answer  to  Melaniel" 

"Not  until  I  return,"  replied » her  mother,  with  a 
little  decided  nod  of  her  head,  which  Cyrilla  under- 
stood so  well  that  even  when  the  door  closed  between 
them  she  refrained  from  the  expression  of  annoyance 
that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  silently  continued  her  oc- 
cupation of  sketching  imaiginary  likenesses  of  her  sis- 
ter Melanie,  while  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  con- 
ference. It  lasted  longer  than  any  of  them  had  ex- 
pected, for  her  mother  met  with  opposition  as  violent 
as  it  was  unexpected.  The  Baroness  would  not  hear 
of  Cyrilla's  leaving  Salzburg — how  could  her  sister- 
in-law  think  of  anything  so  absurd?  or  how  could  any 
reasonable  person  imagine  that  an  introduction  to  the 
society  of  a  provincial  town  like  Exfort  could  in  any 
way  promote  their  plans  for  her  marriage?  The  case 
would  be  different  if  Rupert  and  his  regiment  were 
quartered  there;  but  of  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
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the  next  year  or  two.  In  the  mean  time  the  less 
Cyrilla  was  seen  or  known  the  better:  she  had  al* 
ready  perceived  that  even  in  Salzburg  people  were 
beginning  to  pay  her  more  attention  than  was  de- 
sirable! 

Prudence  predominated,  and  the  Baroness  Carl 
yielded;  but  she  softened  the  announcement  to  Cyrilla 
by  saying  that  she  thought  it  very  probable  her  aunt 
would  change  her  mind  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  request  Melanie 
to  postpone  her  visit,  and  delay  her  journey  for  a 
shprt  time. 

That  same  day  the  Baroness  wrote  a  letter  to 
Rupert,  beginning  with  entreaties,  and  ending  with 
commands  that  he  would  forthwith  return  to  Salzburg 
— his  aunt  Sophy  was  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  son, 
and  Cyrilla  was  everything  that  the  most  festidious  of 
men  could  desire. 

Rupert  did  not  keep  her  long  in  suspense;  his 
answer  came  by  return  of  post. 

"He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  his  cousin  was  so 
charming — ^he  lied  having  pretty  cousins.  On  th« 
subject  of  marriage  his  ideas  were  unchanged;  no  one 
should  ever  force  a  wife  upon  him.  With  respect  to 
returning  to  Salzburg,  that  was  at  present  impossible; 
he  could  not  ask  for  leave  of  absence  for  some  time, 
and  when  he  did  it  would  be  to  go  to  Exfort,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  place  called  Freilands  from  Prince  N. 
Melanie  and  Falke&stein  had  written  to  him  about  it, 
saying  that  it  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  well 
stocked  with  game,  and  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  he 
had  been  trying  to  get" 
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Now,  completely  convinced  that  the  only  chance 
of  bringing  Rupert  and  Cyrilla  together  would  be  to 
send  the  latter  to  Exfort,  when  Melanie  again  wrote 
to  say  that  she  would  delay  her  journey  to  Salzburg 
until  February,  and  that  she  would  take  her  sister  to 
Berlin  and  have  her  presented  at  court  before  they 
went  to  Exfort — there  was  no  further  difficulty  made, 
the  Baroness  however  observing,  "That  she  hoped 
Melanie  was  steady  enough  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
girl  as  Cyrilla!" 

"C)nrilla  is  steadier  than  you  imagine." 

"She  is,  however,  very  young,"  continued  the 
Baroness,  "and  so  pretty  that  she  will  have  opportu- 
nities enough  of  making  a  fool  of  herself." 

"I  must  say,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  what- 
ever." 

"But  I  do.  Melanie  is  too  full  of  sentiment  and 
poetry  to  observe  what  is  going  on  about  her.  I 
heard  lately  that  she  believes  in  ghosts  and  animal 
magnetism,  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense." 

"That  will  not,  however,  make  her  house  a 
dangerous  place  for  C)nrilla.  During  the  years  we 
have  been  separated  I  have  constantly  heard  of  her 
from  friends  and  relations  of  my  own  with  whom 
she  is  intimate.  When  she  first  married  I  was 
uneasy  about  her  I  confess,  but  the  accounts  have 
been  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  she  has 
merely  retained  a  few  odd  romantic  notions  that 
only  find  vent  in  words;  besides.  Count  Falken- 
stein  is  such  a  steady  rational  domestic  man  that  I 
could  not  desire  a  better  protector  for  Cyrilla  than  he 
will  be." 

"Perhaps  so,  if  he  would  give  himself  the  trouble 
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to  be  one but  he  lives  in  his  office  and  his 

study,  and  pores  from  morning  till  night  over 
parchments  and  protocols,  as  if  he  were  prime 
minister  instead  of  president  of  a  provincial  govern- 
ment." 

"I  have  been  told  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  transact,"  said  the  Baroness  Carl  as  she 
rose  to  take  leave;  "but  he  oversees  and  rules  his  own 
house  as  completely  as  he  presides  over  the  district 
confided  to  his  charge." 

"Then  you  mean  to  write  to  him  about  Rupert 
perhaps?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  if  you  think  we  ought  to  ex- 
plain to  Melanie  or  hint  to  Cyrilla " 

"Better  say  nothing,"  cried  the  Baroness  quickly. 
**I  would  give  much  that  I  had  never  mentioned 
Cyrilla's  name  to  Rupert!  Most  probably  what 
I  have  said  will  prevent  him  from  ever  looking  at 
her." 

The  Baroness  Carl  smiled  incredulously. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  spirit  of  opposition 
he  has!  However,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
it  any  more;  let  us  hope  the  best,  and  don't  forget 
that  I  expect  you  all  to  coffee  to-morrow.  We  must 
talk  about  the  Carnival,  and  consider  whetjier  or  not 
it  be  advisable  for  Cyrilla  to  go  into  society  here  or 
not." 

The  question  was  decided  to  C3nrilla's  satisfaction; 
she  was  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  herself  at  that  age 
when  enjoyment  is  unalloyed  by  recollections  of  the 
past  or  care  for  the  future. 

And  the  Carnival  commenced.  The  Carnival!  that 
word   which,    to   untravelled   English    ears,   conveys 
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merely  some  vague  ideas,  of  masquerades  and  mum- 
meries, but  to  the  inhabitants  of  catholic  Europe 
pleasures  innumerable,  the  more  valued  because  the 
time  is  restricted  from  Twelfth  Night  to  Shrove  Tues- 
day. How  often  is  the  question  asked,  "Shall  we 
have  a  short  or  long  Carnival  1"  How  often  are  the 
new  almanacs  consulted;  and  when  the  weeks  are  few, 
how  quickly  the  balls  follow  each  other;  how  much 
pleasure  (perhaps  we  should  say  amusement)  is  com- 
pressed into  the  limited  space.  Every  rank  of  society 
has  its  balls,  from  the  court  down  to  the  very  lowest 
grade  of  servants.  Dancing  is  in  Germany  a  passion 
which  pervades  all  classes  alike — in  other  respects 
they  have  but  little  in  common,  and  seldom  miic  Com- 
merce has  not  often  enabled  Germans  to  amass  enor- 
mous riches;  and  even  were  individuals  of  the  burgher 
class  to  become  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth,  it 
would  not  raise  them  above  their  original  sphere,  so 
strong  is  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  birth  and 
fortified  by  prejudice. 

In  England but  no;  we  will  not  say  what 

wealth  can  do  there.  Cleverer  pens  have  already 
described  the  rich  parvenu's  progress — his  almost  cer- 
tain elevation,  though  devoid  of  all  that  commands 
respect  save  wealth  alone.  We  must,  however,  also 
remember  that  in  England  talent  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence of  every  description  will  enable  the  possessor 
to  rise,  perhaps  even  more  quickly,  and  certainly  more 
agreeably  in  the  social  scale,  whereas  both  are  alike 
powerless  in  Germany.  Birth  and  genealogy  decide 
the  position  in  life  so  completely  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  change  it,  inasmuch  as  none  can  give 
themselves  other  fathers  and   forefathers  than  those 
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from  whom  they  have  their  origin;  while  the  multipli* 
city  of  the  class  denominated  noble,  enabling  them 
generally  to  marry  among  themselves,  this  spirit  of 
caste  is  kept  up  with  a  rigour  little  inferior  to  that  of 
India.  The  low  caste  (not  noble)  are  very  frequently 
admirers  or  worshippers  of  the  high  caste  (nobles); 
many  wish  also  to  belong  to  them — some,  irritated 
by  the  insuperable  barrier  opposed  to  their  ambition, 
hate  and  ridicule  the  whole  aristocracy;  while  others, 
more  reasonable,  are  satisfied  with  their  citizen  state, 
and  regard  the  nobles  as  a  class  apart,  who  have  pe- 
culiar ideas,  habits,  and  whims  of  their  own,  to  which 
they  have  an  hereditary  right  not  worth  disputing.  A 
"noble"  in  Germany,  no  matter  how  impoverished  he 
may  be,  or  how  low  his  station  in  life,  never  loses  the 
thought,  "I  am  a  nobleman;"  and  this  idea  enables 
him  to  look  down  on  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
burgher  with  a  sort  of  proud  contentedness  that  would 
be  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  an  Englishman. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  nobility  have  lately  been 
much  and  justly  curtailed;  some  are  however  still  re- 
tained, and  among  them  one  which  is  not  considered 
such  in  England — the  right  of  being  presented  at 
and  frequenting  the  court.  This  privilege,  possessed 
with  few  exceptions  exclusively  by  them,  is  pretty 
generally  claimed,  though  valued  by  many  more  as  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  nobility  than  as  a  means 
of  exhibiting  their  loyalty;  but  as  in  all  communities 
it  is  the  endeavour  of  a  few  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  one 
observes  this  propensity  strongly  developed,  as  phre- 
nologists would  say,  wherever  women  take  the  lead, 
so,  even  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  privileged 
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class,  there  are  well  known  divisions  and  distinctions, 
the  most  common  and  comprehensive  being  that  called 
the  Haute  Volie,  Mrs.  TroUope,  in  her  amusing  work, 
"Vienna  and  the  Austrians,''  speaks  of  la  crime  and 
crime  de  la  crime  as  further  distinctions  used  at  Vienna. 
That  many  other  metropolises  aspire  to  the  same  ex- 
treme nicety  in  the  classification  of  their  "first  society" 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  if  they  fail,  it  is  not  from  want 
of  good  will  but  want  of  numbers.  The  effort  has 
been,  and  is  being  made,  in  smaller,  and  very  small 
cities,  though  where  a  few  fortunate  individuals  fancy 
themselves  crime  ^  their  numerical  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  their  claims,  or  enable  them  to 
be  quite  exclusive.  In  order  to  fill  their  rooms,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  inviting  to  their  balls  and 
soirees  those  who  are  modestly  contented  with  the 
name  of  Haute  Volie,  and  who  are  for  the  same  reason 
obliged  to  mix  unreservedly  with  the  court-going  no- 
bility. 

That  in  Salzburg  there  was  a  Haute  VolSe  was  a 
matter  of  course — the  more  tyrannical  as  there  was 
no  court  with  equalizing  condescension  to  moderate 
its  arrogance.  The  Baroness  Adlerkron  was  one  of 
its  members,  though  not  the  most  revered  among  them; 
but  even  those  who  spoke  slightingly  of  her  conduct 
past  and  present,  and  who  unreservedly  ridiculed  her 
ill-lighted  ball-room  and  economical  suppers,  did  not 
dare  to  oppose  her  sway.  She  was,  and  had  been  all 
her  life,  what  is  called  fashionable,  nor  was  she  likely 
to  lose  that  enviable  title  to  consideration,  having  both 
wealth  and  connexion  to  secure  her  claims.  As  soon 
es  she  discovered  that  her  nieces  were  even  more  ac- 
complished than  she  had  expected,  their  acquirements 
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were  on  all  occasions  put  in  requisition,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  their  inclinations.  The  very 
unwillingness  whicli  they  occasionally  manifested  to 
leave  their  mother  acting  as  a  sort  of  stimulant  to  her 
selfish  feelings,  she  not  only  insisted  on  having  them 
Constantly  with  her,  but  also  accompanying  her  wher- 
ever she  went.  On  the  evenings  that  she  now  was 
**at  home,"  her  house  began  to  be  crowded;  there 
alone  tableaux  were  got  up,  and  masks  and  sledging 
parties  arranged.  Count  Polyak  was  no  longer  the 
only  frequent  visitor,  though  he  continued  to  appear 
day  by  day  with  a  punctuality  which  first  surprised 
and  then  amused  both  sisters.  Their  presence  never 
in  the  least  interfered  with  his  habits:  he  came  at  the 
same  hour,  sat  in  the  same  place,  talked  in  the  same 
monotonous  tone  of  the  same  not  particularly  interest- 
ing events;  and  though  his  attentions  became  by  de- 
grees a  little  divided,  the  so  very  much  larger  portion 
was  still  devoted  to  the  Baroness,  that  she  was  quite 
satisfied;  indeed,  the  idea  of  finding  rivals  in  her 
nieces  had  never  once  entered  her  head,  so  certain  did 
she  still  feel  of  the  power  of  her  station  and  beauty. 

The  limited  weeks  of  the  Carnival  passed  gaily 
over,  and  the  sound  of  sledging  bells  and  mazurka 
music  was  still  ringing  in  Cyrilla's  ears,  when  another 
letter  from  her  step-sister  arrived  to  name  the  day  of 
her  arrival.  "How  quickly  the  time  has  passed  since 
we  came  here!"  she  said,  after  having  carefully  read 
the  long,  well- written  pages;  "I  never  thought  I  should 
have  liked  Salzburg  so  much;  and  Count  Polyak  says 
it  is  even  pleasanter  in  summer!" 

"But,"  said  her  mother,  "in  summer  there  are  no 
balls  or  masked  sledging  parties!" 
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"Of  course  not;  but  waterfall,  lake,  and  alp  par* 
ties  must  be  still  gayer.  I  should  not  at  all  have 
minded  if  Melanie  had  written  to  say  she  could  not 
come  for  me  until  autumn!" 

"Indeed!" 

"The  north  of  Germany,"  she  continued,  **is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  south;  even  my  aunt  allows  that 
the  climate  here  is  pleasanter,  the  country  much  more 
beautiful;  but  at  all  events,  people  are  of  more  con- 
sequence to  me  than  places.  Here  I  have  you  and 
Fernanda,  and  dozens  of  gay  acquaintances,  and  there^ 
nobody  I  care  about,  excepting  Melanie  and  my  cousin 
Rupert.     I  confess  I  rather  wish  to  see  himP 

Her  mother  and  sister  were  silent,  and  she  added, 
"Neither  of  you  appear  to  remember  how  very  near 
a  relation  he  is — a  sort  of  brother  in  fact,  as  we  have 
no  other.  Count  Polyak  says  I  am  exceedingly  like 
him." 

"What  else  does  Count  Polyak  say,  my  dearl'* 
asked  her  mother,  sihiling;  "he  seems  to  have  become 
your  oracle  lately." 

"He  is  the  only  person  who  can,  or  will,  tell  me 
anything  about  Rupert,"  said  Cyrilla,  laughing. 

"And  what  has  he  told  you?"  asked  Fernanda, 
quickly. 

"I  thought  you  felt  no  sort  of  curiosity  or  interest 
concerning  him,"  said  Cyrilla,  archly;  "at  least  you 
said  something  to  that  effect  a  short  time  ago,  when  I 
spoke  to  you  about  him." 

"Perhaps  she  did  not  like  to  exert  her  imagination 
so  unnecessarily,"  observed  her  mother;  "so  uselessly, 
I  may  say,  for  neither  of  you  can  possibly  have  the 
least  idea  what  he  now  is." 
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"I  have  a  tolerably  good  idea,  nevertheless/'  said 
Cyrilla,  pertinaciously.  "In  appearance  he  is  a  per- 
fect Adlerkron,  tall,  fair,  and,  from  what  Count  Polyak 
says  of  him  in  other  respects,  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  he  were  really  my  brother!  He  was  immensely 
popular  here,  and  more  than  one  of  our  acquaintances 
had  serious  intentions  of  marrying  him!" 

"Marrying  him!"  repeated  her  sister.  "Was  Made- 
moiselle de  Bockenheim  one  of  them?" 

"Yes.     How  did  you  know  thati" 

"I  knew  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here 
with  her  father,  and  I  asked  her  something  about 
Rupert  one  evening " 

"So  you  have  been  making  inquiries  too!"  cried 
Cyrilla,  laughing;  "but  I  don't  think  you  have  heard 
as  much  as  I  have." 

"I  have  not  heard  of  his  intending  to  marry  Made- 
moiselle de  Bockenheim,"  said  Fernanda,  smiling. 

"Nor  I  either,"  rejoined  Cyrilla;  "and  Count  Po- 
lyak says  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  never 
marry — certainly  not  until  he  is  quite  old.  He  has 
got  that  unfortunate  mania  with  which  men  of  large 
fortune  are  so  often  afflicted,  of  fancying  that  no  wo- 
man really  cares  for  him,  but  that  any  one  would 
marry  him,  in  order  to  be  joint  possessor  of  Wind- 
horst, Lanneck,  Felsheim,  and  all  his  other  posses- 


sions." 


"And  yet,"  said  Fernanda,  "I  have  heard  that  he 
is  a  man  one  could  like  for  himself  alone." 

"O  yes;  Count  Polyak  says  he  liked  him  very 
much;  every  one  liked  himj  and  as,  after  all,  his  ma- 
trimonial fancies  do  not  in  any  way  concern  us,  I  have 
determined  not  to  let  them  interfere  with  the  affection 
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which  one  ought  to  feel  for  so  near  a  relation.    Don't 
you  think  I  am  right,  Mamma?" 

"Quite  right  And  now,  go  and  let  Justine  try  on 
your  new  dresses;  she  says  you  run  away  from  her 
just  as  you  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  childl" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  day  on  which  the  Countess  Falkenstein  was 
to  arrive  was  spent  in  anxious  expectation.  The 
sisters  had  not  met  for  twelve  years,  and  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
solicitude.  While  their  mother,  according  to  a  custom 
acquired  during  years  of  constant  ill  health,/  lay  on  a 
sofa  and  slept,  Fernanda  and  Cyrilla  kept  up  a  whis- 
pered conversation,  which,  from  the  force  of  habit, 
promoted  instead  of  disturbing  her  slumbers.  Long 
and  earnestly  they  spoke,  for  it  was  probably  the  last 
time  they  would  be  alone  together  for  many  months, 
and  as  they  had  never  yet  been  separated  even  for  a 
day,  these  months  assumed  the  importance  of  years, 
and  reiterated  were  Fernanda's  entreaties  that  her 
sister  would  write  often,  and  without  reserve. 

Cjrrilla  was  too  happy  herself  to  observe  the  effort 
which  it  cost  her  companion  to  speak  composedly  of 
their  separation;  but  she  listened  attentively  to  her 
proffered  advice,  and  made  many  promises,  which,  in 
the  sequel,  she  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil. 

"Melanie  does  not  seem  to  be  very  exact  as  to 
hours,"  she  observed,  at  the  end  of  a  silence  which 
had  lasted  some  minutes.  "She  wrote  that  she  would 
arrive  about  two  o'clock,  and  it  will  soon  be  four,  and 
so  dark  in  these  rooms  that  I  cannot  see  to  work  any 
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more.     I  wonder  how  she  will  like  my  aunt*s  having 
invited  a  large  party  to  stare  at  her!" 

"Not  at  all,  I  should  think,"  answered  Fernanda. 
"I  am  sure  she  would  prefer  spending  the  evening 
alone  with  us;  and  if  she  arrive  late,  which  seems 
probable  now,  it  will  be  very  disagreeable  to  her 
changing  her  dress  to  meet  a  number  of  people  she 
does  not  care  to  see.  But,  talking  of  dress,"  she 
continued,  rising  quickly,  "reminds  me  that  I  have  not 
given  Justine  any  directions  about  mamma's." 

"What's  the  matter!"  cried  their  mother,  starting 
up;  "has  Melanie  arrived?" 

"No,  Mamma.     I  am  sorry  I  have  disturbed  you." 

"I  have  slept  long  enough,  too  long  I  believe,'* 
she  said,  smothering  a  yawn.  "Your  aunt  requested 
I  would  go  to  her  early;  so  I  think,  if  you  will  ring 
for  Justine,  I  may  as  well  dress  and  go  at  once." 

"I  suppose  you  allow  me  to  remain  here,  and 
receive  Melanie,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"Yes;  but  tell  her  that  your  aunt  expects  to  see 
her." 

Cyrilla  returned  to  her  place  at  the  window.  It 
was  in  a  sort  of  alcove,  formed  by  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  room.  The  height  of  the  windows 
from  the  floor  gave  a  sombre  prison-like  appearance 
to  the  apartment,  but  had  the  great  advantage  of 
securing  the  inhabitants  from  being  seen  by  pas- 
sengers in  the  street,  while  the  elevation  gave  them  a 
more  extended  view,  both  up  and  down  it  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to 
platch  into  the  half-melted  snow,  Cyrilla  retreated  to 
the  stove,  and  sitting  down  beside  it,  seemed  to  think 
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profoundly — and,  in  fact,  thoughts  came  crowding 
fast  upon  her,  chasing  each  other  like  the  phantasma 
of  a  dream;  but  if  one  might  judge,  by  the  half- 
smiling  tranquil  expression  of  her  delicate  childlike 
face  as  it  rested  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  the  thoughts 
were  of  a  cheerful,  almost  pleasant  description.  Let 
us  not  attempt  to  scrutinize  them;  they  were  those  of 
any  girl  of  her  age  when  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to 
an  unknown  land  and  to  unknown  people:  she  would 
inevitably  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  grave  reader 
were  even  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  follow  the  wild 
excursions  of  her  imagination,  as  her  cousin  Rupert, 
of  whom  she  knew  little,  and  the  town  of  Exfort,  of 
which  she  knew  nothing,  passed  before  her  mind's 
eyCj  —  the  President's  house — ^shoals  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  scores  of  officers,  who  all  danced 
inimitably!  A  dim,  distant  vision  of  something  or 
somebody  peculiarly  interesting  and  attractive  fol- 
lowed; and  then  the  long-expected  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  a  postilion's  horn  became  audible,  the 
latter  making  "assurance  doubly  sure"  that  travellers 
were  approaching.  Never  had  a  horn  sounded  more 
gaily, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  all 
postilions  have  that  appendage  in  Germany,  and  on 
entering  and  leaving  a  provincial  town,  blow  it  lustily 
too — on  the  latter  occasion  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention,  the  sound  drawing  all  idlers  to 
the  windows;  and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  it 
is  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  different  stages  of  the 
various  toilets,  from  the  wild-looking  head  which  has 
just  left  the  pillow,  to  the  half  drawn-on  coat,  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  opening  the  window,  hangs  hussar-like 
over  the  shoulder. 
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Cyrilla's  haste  in  ringing  the  bell,  and  ordering 
the  door  to  be  opened,  was  unnecessary.  The  Ba- 
varian postilions,  in  their  blue  and  silver  liveries,  on 
turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  had  put  their  horses 
into  a  walk:  had  they  been  asked  why,  they  would 
have  said,  it  was  on  account  of  the  rough  pavement, 
or  uncertainty  about  which  was  the  Walden  house; 
but  we  know  better, — they  had  begun  to  blow  their 
favourite  song — 

"Die  Senderin  ist  a  Madel 
Wie  Milly  und  wie  Blut, 
Sie  ist  dem  frischen  Jfiger 
Vom  ganzen  Herzen  gut." 

And  until  it  was  ended  there  was  no  chance  of  more 
rapid  motion — the  very  horses  knew  it,  they  stretched 
out  their  heads  and  shook  themselves  in  their  harness 
as  if  already  on  their  way  to  the  stable.  The  ap- 
pearance, however,  of  the  ostentatiously  parading 
porter  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  prevented  a  da 
capo,  and  a  few  words  of  encouragement  spoken  to 
the  horses  brought  them  into  a  trot,  and  the  large 
heavy  travelling  carriage,  with  the  usual  noise  and 
commotion,  under  the  archway. 

"My  dear  Melanie,"  cried  Cyrilla,  eagerly,  "we 
have  been  expecting  you  for  hours!  the  day  has  ap- 
peared endless  to  me!  We  thought  from  your  letter 
that  you  would  arrive  at  two  o'clock." 

"  So  I  should — or  even  earlier,  had  I  been  tra- 
velling with  the  President;  but  when  I  am  alone  I 
never  hurry  myself:  if  you  are  punctual  you  will  win 
his  heart  directly.  Let  me  look  at  you,"  she  added, 
drawing  her  towards  the  window,  "you  have  grown 
taller  of  course,  but  your  face  seems  just  the  same,  as 
well  as  I  can  judge  in  this  dark  room." 

Cyri/la,   I.  5 
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"Justine,  bring  the  lamp,"  said  Cyrilla,  "and  a 

something  to  eat.     I  dare  say  you  are  hungry," 

she  added,  turning  to  Melanie,  who  was  throwing  aside 
her  shawl. 

"Not  at  all.  I  dined  at  Reichenhall,  where  we  last 
changed  horses,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  my  delay 
was  going  to  see  the  salt  springs  there:  I  had  to 
descend  under  ground,  and  they  made  me  put  on  a 
coat  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  gave  me  a  light 
in  my  hand.  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  every  thing  of 
that  kind  now,  as  I  am  at  present  writing  a  description 
of  my  rambles  in  my  native  land." 

"Are  you,  indeed!"  said  Cyrilla,  "you  must  let 
me  read  it  before  it  is  printed — what  is  the  name 
to  be?" 

"I  think  I  shall  call  it,  'Wild  Flowers  plucked  by 
the  Way  to  form  a  Wreath  of  Prose  and  Poesy!'  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  an  attractive  name 
for  works  of  this  kind.  But  now  tell  me -^ where  is 
Fernanda — and  where  is " 

"They  are  at  my  aunt's,  where  a  large  party  have 
assembled  expressly  to  see  you.  It  is  very  annoying; 
for,  as  you  only  remain  one  night  here,  we  would 
rather  have  had  you  all  to  ourselves." 

"It  would  have  been  pleasanter,  as  I  don't  want 
to  see  your  Salzburg  people,"  she  answered,  taking 
her  sister's  arm,  and  walking  into  the  adjoining  room. 
"Tell  me,  love,"  she  continued,  looking  round  her 
with  a  calm  scrutinizing  gaze,  "tell  me,  is  your — 
a  —  our  mother  satisfied  to  live  in  these  apart- 
ments?" 

"O  yes;  she  says  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  have 
them.    Had  you  but  seen  them  when  we  first  came 
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here,  you  would  have  had  reason  to  be  surprised,  but 
since  they  have  been  properly  furnished,  they  do  well 
enough.  We  never  see  any  one  here,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  spend  almost  our  whole  time  with  my  aunt, 
who  scarcely  allows  Fernanda  a  few  hours  a-day  to 
practise  either  her  singing  or  any  thing  else,  as  she  is 
accustomed  to  do." 

"Practise!  must  she  still  practise?" 

"Fernanda  does,  regularly." 

"And  is  then  your  mother — just — what — she  used 
to  bel"  asked  Melanie,  with  some  hesitation. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  Cyrilla,  look- 
ing towards  her  inquiringly. 

"I  mean  ......  does  she  come  into  your  room  in 

the  morning  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  saying, 
*Time  gone  past — never  can  be  recalled.'  Are  you 
obliged  to  get  up  as  early  as  formerly  and  learn  all 
day?" 

"O  no,"  cried  Cyrilla,  laughing.  "I  wish  mamma 
were  strong  enough  to  do  so  now!  It  was  latterly 
Fernanda  who  took  her  place,  and  used  to  talk  of 
the  proper  employment  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  knowledge." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Melanie,  with  a  look  of 
alarm,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Fernanda,  my 
sister  Fernanda,  has  become  a  pedagogue  in  petti- 
coats!" 

"A  what?"  asked  Cyrilla. 

"No  matter — is  Fernanda  like  her  mother?" 

"Yes,  very." 

"In  mind  or  person?" 
.     "Both." 

"Well^  thank  goodness  you  are  not — you  are  the 

5* 
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image  of  my  handsome — my  glorious  father!"  She 
bent  forward  and  kissed  her,  as  the  French  say,  with 
effusion, 

"Did  you do  you not  like  mammal" 

asked  Cyrilla,  hesitatingly. 

"Don't  look  so  shocked,  love — ^I  daresay  I  shall  like 
her  now  extremely — ^In  fact  I  did  like  her  formerly  as 
much  as  my  fear  of  her  would  permit" 

"How  could  any  one  be  afraid  of  mammal"  ex- 
claimed C3rrilla. 

"Not  good  children  like  you  and  Fernanda;  but 
has  she  never  told  you  what  a  wild  spoiled  crea- 
ture she  found  me  when  she  married?  How  un- 
manageable I  was — how  I  was  sent  to  school,  and 
returned  home  in  the  holidays  not  having  learned 
anything?" 

"No.  She  told  me  you  had  a  great  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting,  which  you  neglected  most  un- 
pardonably." 

This  was  a  fact  of  which  Melanie  did  not  like  the 
recollection.  It  had  been  the  remark  of  one  of  her 
schoolfellows  in  a  moment  of  envious  feeling,  "That 
Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  inherited  her  genius  for 
drawing  from  her  maternal  grandfather,  who  had  been 
a  painter!"  From  that  day  Melanie  had  thrown  aside 
her  crayons,  and  no  threats  or  entreaties  had  ever 
been  able  to  induce  her  to  cultivate  the  talent  that  so 
eminently  predominated  in  her  nature  as  to  be  in- 
extinguishable. The  ideas  denied  one  form  of  ex- 
pression sought  another:  the  fertile  imagination  found 
vent  in  rhymes  and  in  the  composition  of  picturesque 
presses,  which  were  shown  to  advantage  by  the  placing 
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of  her  tall  graceful  figure  in  the  most  fascinating  but 
sometimes  too  evidently  studied  attitudes. 

"I  never  draw,"  she  said  after  a  pause;  "but  the 
little  knowledge  I  have  of  colours  is  very  useful  in 
choosing  dresses.  I  hope  you  know  how  to  dress  your- 
self well,  Cyrilla?  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
as  any  other  accomplishment  for  a  woman." 

"I  have  had  but  little  experience,"  answered  Cy- 
rilla.  "We  have  always  been  so  poor  that  economy 
has  been  our  first  object" 

"How  very  distressing!  In  fact,  our  aunt  up-stairs 
is  your  only  hope,  I  suppose  1" 

"Exactly — and  rather  a  forlorn  one  too.  But  I  am 
sure  she  is  expecting  you  all  this  time!" 

"Let  her  expect  me  a  little  longer  then — she  is  not 
likely  to  leave  me  a  legacy." 

"As  to  that,"  said  Cyrilla,  "we  are  unpleasantly 
enough  in  her  power;  for  if  she  refuse  her  consent  to 
either  Fernanda's  or  my  marriage,  no  matter  how 
eligible  it  may  be,  we  must  wait  until  her  death  to  in- 
herit my  uncle's  legacy,  and  her  life  is  nearly  as  good 
as  ours.  Rupert  is  her  heir.  She  informed  us  that 
she  had  adopted  him,  before  we  had  been  an  hour  in 
her  house.  I  think  she  did  so  to  prevent  our  expecta- 
tions^ from  being  too  great." 

"One  might  almost  think  that  wealth  attracted 
wealth,"  said  Melanie,  "rich  people  inherit  so  much 
more  than  poor.  My  aunt  would  do  better  were  she 
to  bestow  some  of  her  large  fortune  on  you  and  Fer- 
nanda instead  of  Rupert,  who  does  not  want,  and  will 
not  thank  her  for  it." 

"We  shall  see  him  in  Berlin,  shall  we  not?"  asked 
Cyrilla. 
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"Of  course,  and  as  we  shall  be  there  a  week  or 
ten  days,  he  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  you." 

"Hardly  avoid  seeing  me!"  repeated  Cyrilla. 

"There  is  no  use  in  concealing  from  you,  Cyrilla, 
that  he  showed  such  unpardonable  indifference — in 
fact  looked  so  bored  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  you,  that 
I  resolved  he  should  not  hear  that  you  were  to  ac- 
company me  home.  I  don't  think  he  even  observed 
my  silence  about  you  the  last  time  I  saw  him — he 
talked  of  nothing  but  Virginie  de  Lindesmar's  mar- 
riage to  the  Vicomte  de  Rubigny.  Now,  well  as  he 
knows  the  Lindesmars,  they  ought  not  to  interest  him 
more  than  his  own  cousins-german!" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully,  "he  does 
not  like  poor  relations." 

"O  no,  I  must  not  do  him  injustice,"  cried  Me- 
lanie,  warmly;  "that  is  not  at  all  like  him — he  is  both 
good-natured  and  generous,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  forgive  his  carelessness  when  one  sees  that  he  does 
not  mean  anything  unkind.  However,  he  will  be  at 
Exfort  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  you  will  see 
enough  of  him  to  judge  for  yourself.  What  noise  is 
that?     Who  is  comingi" 

"Mamma  and  Fernanda  most  probably,"  answered 
Cyrilla,  opening  the  door;  and  she  then  watched  with 
some  curiosity  the  meeting  between  her  mother  and 
stepsister.  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  thin  bent  form  and  careworn  features  of  her 
mother  had  dispelled  the  awe  of  Melanie  on  the  one 
side;  while  the  affectionate  manner  and  dignified  grace 
of  her  still  beautiful  stepdaughter  had,  on  the  other, 
nearly  removed  the  misgivings  which  reminiscences  of 
twelve  years  before  had  inspired. 
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"Is  Melanie  at  all  altered,  Mammar^  asked  Cjrrilla, 
as  she  observed  the  almost  anxious  scrutiny  with  which 
her  mother  observed  her. 

"No — yes — that  is,  her  face  is  the  same — her  figure 
has  grown  much  fuller." 

"Oh  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  Melanie,  "the  idea 
makes  me  miserable.  I  should  like  to  be  just  as  Cy- 
rilla  is — slight,  yet  not  thin." 

"C3mlla  must  have  quite  grown  out  of  your  re- 
collection," observed  Fernanda. 

"Very  nearly,  and  you  too — let  me  look  at  you." 
Fernanda  bore  the  inspection  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

"I  could  be  afraid  of  you,  Fernanda — you  look  too 
sensible,  and,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "I  fear  trop  peu 
sensible  for  me!" 

"And  yet,"  said  Fernanda,  archly,  "I  like  poetry, 
and  know  one  little  volume  of  poems  quite  by  heart!" 

"Is  it  possible!"  cried  Melanie,  blushing  with  plea- 
sure; "and  I  did  not  dare  to  send  any  of  my  works 
to  you!" 

"Pray  send  them  to  us  in  future,"  said  her  step- 
mother; "your  poems  are  very  pretty  and  lady-like." 

"I  did  not  know,"  said  Melanie,  "whether  or  not 
you  allowed  my  sisters  to  read  fiction  of  any  kind. 
You  formerly  disapproved  of  it,  I  know." 

"Because,"  said  her  mother,  smiling,  "you  were  at 
that  time  so  fond  of  such  works,  that  you  would  not 
read  anything  else." 

"I  don't  know  what  mamma  may  have  been 
formerly,"  said  Cyrilla,  laughing;  "but  she  can  now, 
with  all  her  wisdom,  become  as  absorbed  as  any  one 
in  a  new  novel!" 
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"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,*'  said  Melanie;  "for  my  re- 
collections made  me  suppose  that  she  condemned  all 
works  of  imagination.  I  may  now  perhaps  venture  to 
say,  that  those  who  do  so  are  deprived  not  only  of 
one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  enjoyments,  but  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  literature  of  every  known  language/' 

"Do  you  hear.  Mamma?"  said  Cyrilla< 

"Yes,  and  I  agree  with  Melanie;  but  there  are 
some  years  of  one's  life  that  ought  not  to  be  devoted 
to  mere  'enjoyment,'  even  if  it  be,  as  she  correctly 
observes,  'intellectual.'  I  should  not,  my  dear  child, 
have  limited  your  reading  of  such  works,  had  I  not  a 
few  years  ago  discovered  a  tendency  to  romantic  sen- 
timentality in  your  disposition,  which  might  have 
caused  you  much  imaginary  and  some  real  unhappiness 
in  the  course  of  your  life:  but,"  she  added,  glancing 
towards  Melanie,  "but  I  am  happy  to  say  all  that 
seems  now  quite  eradicated." 

Melanie  bent  forward  eagerly,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
but  suddenly  drawing  in  her  breath,  remained  silent. 
Perhaps  her  stepmother  observed  the  movement,  for 
she  continued,  as  if  some  opposition  had  been  made 
to  her  last  remark,  "Yes,  I  am  happy  so  say  so,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  a  girl  who  is  poor, 
and  therefore  in  some  degree  compelled  to  marry, 
having  her  head  full  of  romantic  ideas  that  never  can 
be  realized:  either  she  refuses  establishments  which 
might  content  any  rational  woman,  or,  accepting  one, 
her  whole  existence  afterwards  is  a  series  of  petty  an- 
noyances, which,  if  she  have  more  feeling  than  in- 
tellect, end  by  completely  undermining  her  domestic 
happiness." 

Melanie,  confused  and  visibly  shrinking,  made  no 
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attempt  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  who  continued,  "No- 
thing is  more  unfortunate  for  a  woman  than  to  have 
a  too  exalted  and  poetical  idea  of  the  passion  of  love; 
disappointment  must  be  her  portion  in  such  a  case, 
for  there  is  little  poetry  in  real  life,  and  the  sooner 
we  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  homely  reality  the 
better,  I  shall  consign  Cyrilla  to  your  care  to-morrow, 
my  dear  Melanie,  the  healthiest  and  happiest  of  human 
beings:  watch  over  these  inestimable  blessings,  and 
bring  her  back  to  me  as " 

"You  are  filling  my  mind  with  doubts  and  fears," 
exclaimed  Melanie,  anxiously  interrupting  her.  "How 
can  I  be  sure  that  the  climate  of  tiie  north  of  Ger- 
many will  suit  her  constitution  as  well  as  that  of 
Italy?  She  is  no  longer  a  child — may  find  some- 
body at  Exfort  on  whom  she  may  bestow  her  affec* 
tions " 

"In  either  of  these  cases,  your  responsibility 
ceases,"  said  the  Baroness  Carl,  with  a  satisfied  smile. 
"I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  her  finding  'some- 
body' at  Exfort  worthy  of  her  affection,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Fernanda,  I  know  no  one  more  likely  to 
be  happy  herself,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  an- 
other, as  Cyrilla."  While  speaking,  the  idea  of  Ru- 
pert filled  her  miftd  as^  completely  as  if  he  alone 
existed,  as  if  there  were  not  other  *  bodies'  in  the 
world  possessing  quite  as  much  attraction  for  her 
daughter  as  her  refractory  anti-matrimonially  disposed 
nephew. 

^*I  think,"  said  Fernanda,  "we  ought  now  to  go  to 
my  aunt." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


The  effect  produced  by  Melanie's  "graceful  pre- 
sence" on  her  aunt's  guests  is  not  worth  recording; 
still  less  worthy  of  notice  would  be  the  journey  north- 
ward with  Cyrilla,  in  a  comfortable  unadventurous 
travelling  carriage,  during  the  short  days  of  a  not 
particularly  cheerful  winter.  They  reached  Berlin  a 
day  later  than  they  had  intended,  as  Melanie  never 
left  any  place  at  the  time  appointed;  but  the  Pre- 
sident was  still  at  the  hotel,  and  apparently  so  im- 
mersed in  business,  that  they  had  more  than  a  week 
still  at  their  disposal.  It  was  spent  in  visiting  Melanie's 
friends  and  acquaintances,  introducing  Cyrilla  to  them, 
drives  in  the  environs  when  the  weather  permitted, 
and  presentations  to  the  different  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

The  day  on  which  Cjrrilla  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  Crown  Princess  arrived — the  hour  appointed  was 
late,  but  Melanie  retired  to  her  dressing-room  soon 
after  four  o'clock.  She  was  at  that  age  when  art  and 
attention  can  still  almost  quite  supply  the  charm  of 
youth,  and  therefore  considered  her  toilet  an  affair  of 
great  importance.  "Besides,"  she  observed  half  apo- 
logetically to  her  sister,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  so 
much  time  being  so  employed,  "Besides,  my  dear,  we 
have  been  out  the  whole  afternoon,  and  my  nose  being 
more  susceptible  of  cold  than  yours,  if  I  were  hurried 
in  dressing,  I  should  infallibly  have  a  flushed  face  all 
the  evening.  You  can  amuse  yourself  trying  the  new 
music  you  chose  to-day." 

"But  do  you  not  think  it  may  disturb  the  Presi- 
dent 1"  asked  Cyrilla;  "he  is  in  the  next  room  writing." 
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^*0  no;  he  szys^ your  music  never  disturbs  him,  he 
quite  delights  in  hearing  you  sing." 

Cyrilla  turned  to  the  pianoforte,  and  began  to 
look  over  a  quantity  of  music  that  lay  upon  it,  occa- 
sionally singing,  but  more  frequently  plajring  the  dif- 
ferent parts  intended  for  the  voice,  until  a  thick  snow- 
shower,  beginning  to  hurry  on  the  close  of  evening, 
made  her  efforts  to  distinguish  the  notes  fruitless. 
She  rose,  watched  for  a  few  seconds  the  hurrying  pe- 
destrians in  the  street,  and  then,  walking  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  took  possession  of  that  side  of  a 
comfortable  causeuse  which  enabled  her  to  turn  away 
from  the  cheerless  prospect  that  the  windows  offered. 

While  still  indulging  in  a  few  sage  thoughts  on 
the  shortness  of  winter  days,  the  gloominess  of  falling 
snow,  and  the  bore  of  presentations  at  court,  which 
gave  people  the  trouble  of  dressing — going  out — 
waiting — and  all  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
conversation  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  with  some 
royal  personage,  who  had  previously  to  be  informed 
of  one's  name  and  condition,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
ask  the  few  uninteresting  questions  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, she  heard  the  sound  of  quick  approaching 
steps,  and  a  moment  after  a  tall  officer  entered  the 
room,  saying  to  the  servant,  who  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  announce  him, — "Tell  the  Countess  I  have 
been  at  Potsdam  the  last  ten  days,  and  beg  of  her 
not  in  the  least  to  hurry  her  toilet."  He  evidently 
did  not  at  first  perceive  Cyrilla;  for,  throwing  his 
gloves  on  the  table,  he  unbuckled  his  sabre  and 
walked  to  the  window — then,  lightly  humming  a 
tune,  turned  back  and  strode  towards  the  stove,  where 
he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  half- 
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reclining  figure  enveloped  in  a  large  shawl,  with  a 
black  velvet  bonnet  and  long  veil  that  concealed  the 
face  nearly  as  much  as  the  gathering  darkness  made 
it  indistinct. 

"Pardon "  he  said  with  a  careless  bow.     "I 

was  not  aware  that  any  one  was  in  the  room — I  am 
waiting  to  see  the  Countess  Falkenstein."  He  then 
seated  himself,  and  pushing  aside  some  pamphlets  and 
cards  which  lay  on  the  table,  took  up  a  small  book 
bound  in  red  morocco  leather,  and  closed  with  a  gold 
pencil  case,  which  Cyrilla  knew  contained  her  sister's 
manuscript  poems.  Seeing  him  deliberately  open  it, 
she  extended  her  hand  hastily,  saying,  "Excuse  me, 

I  must  beg  to  have  that  book,  it  is it  is  not  an 

Album." 

"I  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  he  answered, 
smiling;  and  for  the  first  time  looking  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  half-awakened  curiosity.  "If  I  were  not  the 
most  inattentive  of  listeners,  I  should  by  this  time 
have  known  all  Melanie's  poems  by  heart." 

Placing  the  book  on  the  table,  he  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  the  causeuse^  and  attempted  to  catch  a  furtive 
glimpse  of  her  face  without  being  rude;  but  Cyrilla 
now  purposely  turned  her  head  away.  She  knew, 
from  the  words  "Melanie's  Poems,"  that  her  cousin 
Rupert  was  beside  her;  and,  although  not  offended  at 
the  indifference  which  he  had  so  evidently  manifested 
about  her,  a  slight  feeling  of  mortification,  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  repress,  made  her  resolve  not 
to  be  the  first  to  claim  relationship. 

"Then  you  have  read  the  contents  of  this  little 
book?"  he  continued. 

"Yes." 
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"Are  an  intimate  friend  of  my  cousin  Melanie's, 
perhaps?" 

"Yes." 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  silence  in  the  room  was 
broken  by  an  ill  fastened  window-blind  of  painted 
canvas  descending  spontaneously — at  first  slowly,  but 
ending  with  a  jerk,  covering  one  of  the  windows, 
and  excluding  so  much  of  the  little  remaining  light 
that  they  could  merely  distinguish  each  other's  figures. 
Cyrilla's  first  inclination  was  to  leave  the  room,  her 
next  to  indulge  in  a  gay  laugh.  She  yielded  to  the 
latter  without  restraint,  and  before  it  had  ceased,  her 
cousin  suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming,  "Can  you 
forgive  me  for  not  recognising  you?  The  darkness — r 
the    impossibility    of    seeing    your    features — the — 

the — surprise    at    so    unexpected    a    meeting    

Have  you   been   long  here?     When  did  you  return 
from  Italy?" 

"Some  months  ago." 

"Indeed!  I  thought  you  had  only  just  arrived. 
Have  you  been  staying  at  Exfort?" 

"No,  but  I  am  going  there  now." 

"Your  mother  told  me " 

"My  mother!"  repeated  C)rrilla  in  astonishment. 

"Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  it  may  have  been  your 
sister " 

"You  must  be  doubly  mistaken,  for  my  sister  de- 
termined not  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  me.  You 
seemed  to  feel  so  little  interest  when  she  spoke  of 
me " 

"You  surely  would  not  wish  me  to  let  her  know 
the  deep  interest  1  must  always  feel  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  you!" 
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"And  why  not?     It  is  surely  very  natural." 

"Oh,  un — doubtedly but she  is,  we 

must  hope,  unacquainted  with  a You  know  what 

I  mean." 

"Indeed  I  do  not  in  the  least." 

"Well,  but  you  may  easily  suppose  that  I  could 
not  speak  to  her  as  I  would  to  your  mother,  so  I — • 
pretended  an  indifference  I  was  far  from  feeling." 

"You  pretended  indifference!  The  feint  was  little 
creditable  to  you,  Rupert!" 

"Excuse  me.  I  think  otherwise;  it  was  for  your 
sake,  not  mine,  and  I  expected  praise  instead  of  blame." 

"I don't  comprehend We  don't  under- 
stand each  other  at  all  it  seems You  are  not  in 

the  least  what  I  expected  you  to  be!"  said  Cyrilla, 
leaning  back  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance. 

"Provoking  creature!"  exclaimed  Rupert  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room.  Cyrilla,  to  whom  his  words  and  conduct 
every  moment  became  more  inexplicable,  rose  also  and 
inoved  towards  the  door.  "Stay,  stay,"  he  cried  eagerly, 
placing  himself  before  her.  "Do  not  let  us  part  in 
anger — rather  let  me  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  anything  which  may  have  offended 
you  in  my  letter.  It  was  your  mother  who  insisted  on 
my  writing.  She  dictated  every  word — would  not  let 
me  change  a  single  hard  expression — said  that  nothing 

else  would  ever  induce  you  to  give  up  the  idea  of • 

Pshaw you  must  understand  me  now!" 

"Less  than  ever,"  said  Cyrilla,  quietly.  "I  never 
received  any  letter  from  you,  and  could  almost  imagine 
you  were  talking  to  some  one  else,  if  your  words  did 
not  remind  me  of  both  my  mother's  and  sister's  avoids 
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ance  of  your  name, — their  determination  never  to 
speak  of  you.  What  you  have  done  to  offend  them, 
I  know  not;  for  my  own  part,  I  hoped  to  have  renewed 
the  unrestrained  intercourse  of " 

"Hah!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  retiring  quickly  a  few 
steps  from  her. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Cyrilla  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  irony  in  her  voice;  "I  was  merely  going  to 
observe  that  with  me  at  least  you  might  be  intimate 
and  unreserved,  without  the  horrors  of  matrimony  in 
perspective." 

"True — very  true,"  said  Rupert  thoughtfully.     "If 

you  really  can  forgive  my  not  returning  your I 

mean  a if,  in  short,  you  will  be  satisfied  with 

friendship,  why let  us  be  friends,  though — fate 

has  decreed  that  we  should  never  be  more  nearly  con- 
nected." 

"Your  manner  is  odd,  almost  ungracious,"  said 
Cyrilla;  "but  I  suppose  I  must  take  you  as  you  are, 
and  try  to  forget  my  disappointment  at  finding  you 
exactly  the  contrary  of  all  I  had  hoped.  I  accept, 
then,  the  unfriendly  offer  of  friendship  you  have  made 
me,  and  assure  you,"  she  added,  half  laughing,  "that 
I  have  no  designs  whatever  either  on  your  heart  or 
fortune."     She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

He  seized  it  with  a  sort  of  vehemence,  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  Virginie,  Virginie,  I  don't  know  yet  whether  you 
are  a— devil  or  an  angel,  but,"  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
"don't  lead  me  into  temptation  any  more,  for " 

"Are  you  mad?"  cried  Cyrilla,  forcibly  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  his.  "What  paltry  affectation  is  this — 
pretending  to  forget  my  very  name!" 
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"No,  I  don't  forget  it,"  said  Rupert,  "neither  what 
it  was,  nor  will  I  forget  what  it  is,  if  I  can  help  it" 

"There  is — there  must  be  some  strange  confusion 
here,"  said  Cyrilla,  'slowly;  "Rupert,  do  you  know 
who  I  ami" 

"I  should  think  so,"  he  answered  with  a  short  laugh, 

"Then  why  do  you  call  me  Virginie?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  bowing  ironically, 
"I  should  perhaps  have  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse, 
and  have  hoped  that  M.  le  Vicomte  se  porfoft  hien?^* 

"Ah,"  cried  Cyrilla,  "now  I  perceive  that  you  have 
taken  me  for  some  other  person,  and  I  am  glad  of  it, 
very  glad  that  all  your  odd  speeches  were  intended  for 
a  Virginie  somebody  and  not  for  your  cousin  Cyrilla 
Adlerkron." 

Fortunately  for  Rupert,  who  stood  petrified  with 
amazement,  the  door  at  this  moment  opened  and  Melanie 
entered. 

"Why,  Cyrilla,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  still  here?" 
she  exclaimed,  "the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  ten 
minutes,  and  you  will  not  be  dressed.  Rupert,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you, — that  is,  I  cannot  see  you  at  all;  but  I 
am  happy  that  you  have  found  'your  way  here  at  last. 
I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  you 
to  Cyrilla,  but  it  seems  you  have  become  acquainted 
without  my  assistance." 

"Yes,"  said  Cyrilla,  "we  have  commenced  our  ac- 
quaintance oddly  enough,  and  the  impression  made  on 
me  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory." 

"The  iafemal  darkness  of  the  room,  the  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  of  both  voice  and  laugh,"  muttered 
Rupert. 

"After  all  it  was  but  a  mistake,"  said  Cyrilla  gaily; 
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"let  us  forget  it  and  be  friends,  though,  as  you  so 
heroically  observed,  fate  has  decreed  that  we  should 
never  he  more  nearly  connected^ 

"You  cannot  easily  be  more  nearly  connected  than 
you  are,"  said  Melanie,  who  had  been  too  much  occupied 
ordering  lamps  to  have  heard  more  than  the  last  words; 
"the  relationship  is  so  near,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
Rupert  will  presume  upon  it,  and  pay  you  all  sorts 
*  of  attention, — that  is,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
or  does  not  happen  to  be  particularly  engaged  with 
half-a-dozen  others.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary," 
•she  added  pointedly,  "under  any  other  circumstances 
to  be  attentive  to  his  cousins^ 

"Judge  of  me  for  yourself,  Cyrilla,"  said  Rupert, 
"and  do  not  let  this  unlucky  beginning  prejudice  you 
against  me, — the  more  so,  as  I  can  never  explain  or 
excuse  myself  in  any  way  to  you." 

"Pray,  Cyrilla,  go  and  dress,"  cried  Melanie  a  little 
impatiently;  "we  dare  not  be  late  on  such  an  occasion, 
— you  can  talk  nonsense  with  Rupert  some  other  time." 

"Wait  a  moment  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  said 
Rupert,  eagerly. 

"No;  hnt you  may  wait  until  I  return  if  you  choose," 
she  answered  carelessly. 

He  stood  'with  his  arms  folded,  looking  after  her 
as  she  walked  quickly  down  the  passage,  along  which 
candles  and  lamps  were  being  carried  in  all  directions, 
when,  obliged  to  move  aside  to  admit  the  bearers 
of  lights  into  the  room,  he  turned  to  Melanie  and  ob- 
served: "You  might  have  let  me  know  that  C)rrilla 
was  here." 

"You  did  not  choose  to  listen  to  me  when  I  spoke 
of  her  to  you  before  I  went  to  Salzburg,"  she  replied 
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with  affected  indifference,  as  she  turned  to  the  light 
and  began  to  arrange  her  bracelets. 

Rupert  bit  his  lip,  and  then  asked  abruptly,  "Is 
she  handsome  1" 

"No,  not  exactly." 

"Merely  good-looking,  perhaps?" 

Melanie  twirled  her  bracelets  as  she  answered,  "She 
is  not  as  handsome  as  I  am — was,  I  ought  to  say." 

"Oh,"  said  Rupert  smiling,  "that  is  not  necessary. 
She  might  be  very  handsome  without  bearing  a  com- 
parison with  you!" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  something  flattering, 
Rupert,  but  you  have  misunderstood  me.  Cyrilla  is 
not  at  all  what  is  called  handsome." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Rupert;  "so  after  all 
she  is  a  rosy-cheeked  fair-haired  girl,  such  as  one  sees 
by  dozens  all  over  the  world." 

"You  will  not  easily  find  a  dozen  CyriUas,"  said 
Melanie;  "Wilhelm  says  she  only  wants  a  pair  of  wings 
to  make  her  an  angel." 

"The  President  said  so!  Then  she  must,  after  all, 
be  something  very  uncommon." 

"Only  wait  until  you  hear  her  sing." 

"O,  I  am  prepared  for  all  sorts  of  accomplishments,'' 
cried  Rupert,  laughing;  "I  have  heard  enough  of  my 
aunt  Sophy's  system  of  education  to  expect  wonders." 

"And  yet,"  said  Melanie,  "all  the  instruction  in  the 
world,  without  natural  talent,  is  of  little  use.  Even 
the  short  time  I  was  in  Salzburg  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover that  the  same  pains,  and  the  same  instruction 
bestowed  on  different  characters  and  capabilities,  pro- 
duce quite  different  results.  Fernanda  possesses  ac-* 
quirements — Cyrilla  accomplishments." 
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"A  nice  distinction,"  observed  Rupert;  "but  I 
should  have  required  more  than  one  day  to  make  the 
discovery." 

"And  yet  it  was  evident  enough,"  rejoined  Me- 
lanie,  "though  among  the  crowd  of  people  collected 
at  my  aunt's,  the  evening  I  was  there,  I  doubt  if  one 
person  among  them  was  aware  of  the  difference, — in 
fact,  the  most  of  the  company  seemed  to  think  the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  Fernanda's  fingers  flew 
from  one  end  of  the  pianoforte  to  the  other  much 
more  admirable  than  Cyrilla's  faultless  performance  of 
a  *song  without  words;'  and  in  vocalftiusic,  if  they  gave 
her  the  preference,  it  was  because  she  sang  our  national 
melodies,  which  they  understood  better  than  Italian." 

"Most  probably  she  has  a  good  natural  voice," 
said  Rupert:  "our  uncle  Carl  might  have  been  a  primo 
tenoreJ* 

"Cyrilla's  voice  scarcely  seems  to  belong  to  this 
world,"  said  Melanie  enthusiastically;  "and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  accompanies  herself  is  quite  inde- 
scribable,— so  playful,  so  melancholy,  and  at  times 
so  deeply  passionate." 

"You  are  exciting  my  curiosity,"  said  Rupert:  "but 
I  must  make  allowance  for  some  poetical  license  in 
the  description." 

"No,"  said  Melanie,  seriously,  "it  is  but  truth; 
and  the  more  I  learn  to  appreciate  her  accomplish- 
ments, the  more  I  regret  the  youthful  rebellion  which 
deprived  me  of  such  advantages  in  education." 

"You  have  educated  yourself  after  a  very  pleasant 
fashion,"  said  Rupert,  "and  I  don't  think  my  aunt 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  have  pedagogued  you 
into  being  other  than  you  are;  but  you  seem  to  like 
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her  better  than  you  did  when  we  last  spoke  of  her, — 
what  has  caused  the  change?" 

**I  fear,"  said  Melanie  with  a  sigh,  "I  greatly  fear 
she  is  dying.  You  never  saw  such  a  spectre,  and 
neither  Fernanda  nor  Cyrilla  seemed  to  perceive  it, 
so  gradual  has  most  probably  been  the  decay.  I  had 
not  courage  to  contradict  or  even  expostulate  with  her, 
although  her  opinions  on  a  very  important  subject, 
with  regard  to  Cyrilla,  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
mine." 

"Videlicet,  marriage  "  said  Rupert:  "so  you  have 
been  informed  of  their  plan;  but  it  will  be  very  unlike 
you  if  you  join  them,  and,  moreover,  perfectly  useless, 
I  can  assure  you." 

"I  know  of  no  plan;  but  from  what  my  aunt  said 
I  see  she  thinks  that  Cyrilla's  want  of  fortune  ought 
to  induce  her  to  marry  from  motives  of  interest;  and 
she  has  not  only  inculcated  this  principle,  but  in  the 
most  systematic  manner  has  repressed  every  inclination 
to  more  exalted  sentiments,  —  has  endeavoured  to 
banish  every  idea  that  is  not  absolutely  saturated  with 
worldly  wisdom  from  the  minds  of  both  her  daughters!" 

"You  don't  say  sol"  cried  Rupert  with  forced  se* 
riousness:  "actually  saturated  with  worldly  wisdom; 
and  you  discovered  all  this  in  twenty-four  hours!" 

"My  aunt,"  said  Melanie,  "seemed  to  think  it  her 
duty  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  necessity  of  Cyrilla's 
making  a  judicious  marriage, — she  talked  of  nothing 
else,  and  I  listened  to  all  she  said  on  the  subject  in 
silence,  but  determined,  even  while  she  was  speaking, 
that  through  me  a  new  and  ideal  world  should  be 
opened  to  my  sister." 
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"And  so,"  said  Rupert,  "you  are  of  course  working 
as  hard  as  you  can  at  yolir  favourite  Jean  Paul?" 

"We  have  begun  to  read  his  works  together;  but 
the  vein  of  poetical  humour  which  pervades  everything 
he  has  written  is  almost  lost  upon  her.  In  the  story 
of  Siebenkaes  the  parts  I  most  admired  made  no  im- 
pression; and  when  I  asked  her  yesterday  what  had 
pleased  her  most,  she  said  it  was  the  description  of 
Siebenkaes  sitting  with  his  young  wife  in  the  evening 
intending  to  write,  and  desiring  her  to  snuff  the  candle 
for  him:  sometimes  she  snuffed  it  too  close,  and  some- 
times she  forgot  to  snuff  it  at  all,  and  at  length,  in- 
stead of  thinking  of  his  writing,  he  became  altogether 
occupied  with  his  wife  and  the  snuffers!" 

"It  is  odd  enough,"  said  Rupert,  "but  that  little 
scene,  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  me  too." 

"You!"  exclaimed  Melanie;  "but  who  ever  ex- 
pected anything  else  from  you?  With  your  manner 
and  appearance,  no  one  would  give  you  credit  for 
half  the  feeling  which  I  know  you  to  possess;  but  that 
Cyrilla,  with  her  angelic  face  and  ethereal  figure, 
should,  by  an  absurd  prejudice  of  her  mother's,  be 
made  absolutely  commonplace  and  prosaical,  is,  I  must 
say,  provoking!  I  expected  a  congenial  spirit,  and  find 
a  light-hearted  girl  quite  disposed  to  join  Wilhelm  in 
laughing  at  me." 

"I  think,  after  all,  I  may  like  her,"  said  Rupert, 

"Of  course  you  will;  every  one  must  like  her.  I 
quite  idolize  her  already;  and  am  almost  sure  that, 
with  much  of  her  father's  indomitable  gaiety,  she  has 
inherited  his  strong  feelings  also,  and  that  there  is  ^ 
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latent  spark  of  romance  in  her  nature  which  only 
requires  time  and  judicious  treatment  to  burst  into 
flame!" 

"Allow  me,"  said  Rupert,  "to  point  out  to  you 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  leave  Cyrilla  as  she 
is,  free  from  all  sorts  of  fires  or  flames.  Now,  don't 
be  offended,"  he  added,  as  Melanie  turned  away  from 
him  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance;  "don't  be  offended, 
but  listen  to  my  entreaty  that  you  will  leave  Cyrilla 
to  work  out  her  own  scheme  of  happiness  without  any 
interference  on  your  part;  and  above  all  things  let  her 
be  natural,  for  though  you  are  very  charming  as  an 
original,  a  copy,  especially  if  it  were  a  juvenile  one, 
and  without  your  fund  of  information  to  draw  upon, 
would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  absurdity." 

"There  is  much  more  danger  of  Cyrilla's  being 
unhappy  than  absurd,"  said  Melanie.  "Fancy  such  a 
creature  as  she  is  married  to  a  man  who  cannot  or  will 
not  participate  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  chequer 
this  life — who  is  not  capable  of  understanding  what 
love,  pure  ideal  love  is,  no,  not  even  by  name — 
who  " 

"Halt!"  cried  Rupert,  taking  up  his  sabre  and 
beginning  to  buckle  it  on  with  affected  haste;  "if  you 
have  got  on  the  subject  of  ideal  love,  we  had  better 
end  our  conversation.  But  before  I  go,  I  really  must 
beg  of  you  either  to  spare  Cyrilla  the  description  of 
your  ideal  love,  or  to  tell  her  honestly  that,  though 
you  talked  in  the  same  way  twelve  years  ago,  and 
sentimentalized  with  my  poor  tutor  Englmann  until 
his  sorrows  were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Werther, 
you  actually  afterwards  in  his  very  presence  bestowed 
your  fair  hand  on  his  Excellency  Count  Falkenstein, 
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Let  her  at  least  know  that  one  can  talk  in  this  way 
and  act  in  another/' 

"Rupert,  you  are  unkind  to  speak  so  lightly  of 
my  first,  my  only  love — the  morning-star  of  my  ex- 
istence, which,  however  the  glare  of  day  may  diminish 
in  lustre,  still,  believe  me,  moves  along  the  firmament 
of  my  memory,  and  becomes  visible  in  all  the  darker 
moments  of  my  life!" 

Rupert  coughed  slightly  and  covered  his  mouth  to 
conceal  a  smile:  he  always  did  so  when  he  either 
knew  or  suspected  his  cousin  of  adapting  the  poetical 
ideas  of  others  to  her  own  use.  She  understood  what 
he  meant,  and  continued  more  rationally:  "Heaven 
knows  I  would  have  married  Valentin  Englmann  if 
we  had  had  enough  between  us  to  supply  the  common 
necessaries  of  life;  but  you  must  remember  that  I  was 
portionless,  and " 

"My  dear  Melanie,  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  I  blame  you;  you  acted  wisely  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Englmann  would  have  been  miserable,  and 
you  still  more  so." 

*^No,  Rupert,  no.  Never  were  two  beings  more 
congenial  in  mind,  never  was  love  based  more  truly 
on  sentiment  and  a  mysterious  combination  of  spirits." 

"Very  Platonic,"  said  Rupert,  making  an  odd 
grimace;  "but  I  would  rather  not  hear  you  talk  about 
that." 

"And  why  noti  Do  not  the  Swedenborgians  say 
that  the  spirit  in  another  world  meeting  a  congenial 
spirit  can  unite  itself,  and " 

"Never  mind  what  they  say,"  cried  Rupert,  inter- 
rupting her.  "It  was  in  this  world,  twelve  years  ago, 
that  you  wished  to  unite  yourself  to  a  very  good-looking 
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and  talented  young  man,  but  he  being  poor  and  ignoble 
you  were  not  allowed  to  do  so — fortunately  for  him 
and  for  yourself;  for  what  sort  of  a  parson's  wife  would 
you  have  made  after  all,  Melaniel  Only  imagine 
yourself  now  at  Windhorst  with  half-a-dozen  obstrepe- 
rous children!" 

"I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  children,"  said 
Melanie,  sighing. 

"Yes,  little  counts  and  countesses,  perhaps,  with 
plenty  of  French  bonnes,  and  nurserymaids  to  take 
care  of  them,  but  not  a  pack  of  turbulent  boys  who 
must  be  washed  and  dressed  with  your  own  hands 
every  morning.  Instead  of  your  rose-coloured  bou- 
doir, fancy  the  well-scoured  parlour  that  would  be 
your  sitting-room,  with  no  possible  escape  from  these 
children,  who,  though  very  well  behaved,  all  things 
considered,  still,  like  all  such  animals,  scream,  shout, 
quarrel,  ride  on  sticks,  upset  the  furniture,  blow  their 
noses  awry " 

"You  describe  so  graphically,  Rupert,"  cried  Me- 
lanie, laughing,  "that  one  would  almost  imagine  you 
had  experienced  all  this." 

"So  I  have;  but  you  know  I  rather  like  noise,  and 
am  very  fond  of  children.  Whenever  I  am  at  Wind- 
horst, the  whole  Englmann  family  come  to  me,  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  gay  they  make  the  old  place, 
or  how  they  enjoy  themselves,  chasing  each  other 
through  the  large  rooms  and  passages.  I  have  more 
children  than  dogs  with  me  when  I  go  out  to  walk, 
and  am  not  half  as  much  discomposed  as  their  father 
when  they  grow  troublesome  or  tired.  You  never  saw 
a  fellow  so  put  out  as  Englmann  when  he  has  been 
obliged  to  carry  home  a  child!" 
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"A  man  of  such  exalted  and  refined  ideas " 

began  Melanie. 

"Ah,  bah!  when  a  man  marries  and  has  six  chil- 
dren, he  should  not  mind  carrying  one  of  them  occa- 
sionally; but,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  remnant 
of  over-refinement,  he  is  the  pleasantest  companion 
possible." 

"I  heard,"  said  Melanie,  "that  you  had  improved 
his  house,  and  assisted  him  in  various  ways." 

"I  believe  the  best  way  to  assist  him  is  through 
his  children,"  said  Rupert;  "so  I  have  sent  his  eldest 
boy  to  school." 

"O,  Rupert,  how  kind  of  you!  How  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  for  him — I  mean  for  them!" 

"You  can,"  said  Rupert,  "and  you  can  oblige  me 
at  the  same  time,  if  you  will  find  out  all  about  the 
different  girls'  schools  at  Strasburg.  Englmann's  wife 
has  consented  to  part  with  her  eldest  daughter  also; 
so,  next  autumn,  after  you  have  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  about  religion,  and  morals,  and  all  the  other 
things,  we  can  send  her  off  too.  I  was  laughed  at 
enough  concerning  my  godson  Rupert;  but  if  I  were 
to  begin  again  with  Rupertina,  as  they  have  barbar- 
ously christened  her,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
joke." 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  writing  to  Madame  Joubert 
to-morrow,"  said  Melanie.  "You  know  she  has  now 
the  management  of  the  school  at  which  I  passed  eight 

years  of  my  life But  do  you  know  I  should  like 

to  follow  your  example,  and  do  something  for  these 
children,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 

him I  might  adopt  one  of  them — I  wonder  I 

never  thought  of  that  before!  Wilhelm  would  have  no 
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objection,  I  am  sure tell  me,  are  any  of  the 

younger  ones  pretty  or  interesting-looking,  like  their 
father?" 

"They  are  all  strong  healthy  children,  but  I  can- 
not recollect  that  any  of  them  can  justly  make  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  Fritz  is  well  enough,  but  you 
would  think  his  eyes  too  small,  and  his  mouth  too 
large." 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  boys  at  all — I  meant  one  of  the 
girls." 

"There  is  but  one  other  girl,  little  Tony;  she  is 
not  in  the  least  pretty,  but  the  merriest,  oddest  little 
thing  you  ever  saw.  The  best  plan  would  be  for  you 
to  go  with  me  to  Windhorst  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  You  have  not  seen  Englmann  for 
twelve  years;  a  meeting  might  be  very  conducive  to 
your  happiness." 

"No,  Rupert,  it  would  be  a  renewal  of  grief." 

"I  am  quite  convinced,  Melanie,  that  seeing  him 
as  he  now  is,  the  hard-working  father  of  six  children, 
with  a  voluminous  white  cravat  instead  of  an  open 
shirt  collar,— :-a  very  long-tailed  coat  instead  of  the 
picturesque  velvet  garment  of  his  student  days, — a  well 
shaved  patient-looking  face  instead  of  the  mustachioed 
demi-poetical  countenance,  which  I  can  still  dimly  re- 
member, would  deprive  your  recollections  of  so  much 
of  their  romance  that  you  would  be  a  happier  woman- 
during  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"O,  Rupert,  I  would  not  see  him  so  for  all  the 
world — would  not  destroy  my  ideal  of  all  that  is 
noble,  poetical,  beautiful!  O,  why  have  you  dimmed 
the  light  that  so  brightly  illumined  my  early  days, 
and  even  by  reflection  chased  the  shadows  of  the  present!" 
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"Because  I  want  to  chase  away  these  imaginary 
shadows,  and  I  think  the  patient  face  and  long-tailed 
coat  will  greatly  assist  me." 

"But  why  did  you  say  that  he  wore  a  long-tailed 
coati"  asked  Melanie,  reproachfully.  ^ 

"Because  he  does — just  think  of  him  always  as 
I  have  now  described  him,  and  the  President  will  rise 
enormously  in  your  estimation." 

"The  President — Wilhelm — I  had  almost  for- 
gotten. This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day, 
and  I  wrote  some  verses  to  remind  him  of  it;  he  must 
have  found  them  on  the  table  when  he  returned  from 
his  walk." 

She  moved  towards  a  door  leading  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  softly  opened  it.  The  President  was 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  pamphlets,  and 
writing  materials;  the  concentrated  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp  fell  on  a  number  of  business-like  letters,  and  he 
was  so  engaged  shoving  them  into  their  envelopes, 
that  he  did  not  hear  his  wife's  step  as  she  approached 
him.  He  was  a  tall,  pale-complexioned,  strongly  built 
man,  his  head,  large  in  its  proportions,  was  but  spar- 
ingly covered  with  silver-grey  hair  which  did  not  con- 
ceal any  part  of  his  high  intellectual  forehead;  beneath 
his  thick  and  still  dark  eyebrows  were  clear  light  grey 
eyes,  the  usual  expression  of  which  denoted  the  earnest- 
ness of  deep  thought,  not  unfrequently  verging  on 
severity;  his  nose,  large  and  inclining  to  aquiline, 
suited  well  his  firmly  closing  mouth  and  square-formed 
chin;  his  manners  were  decided,  almost  haughty;  his 
voice,  deep  and  sonorous,  was  seldom  heard  in  light 
discourse;  he  was  a  man  more  calculated  to  inspire 
respect,  perhaps  fear,  than  love,  and  such  had  been 
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the  case.  There  was  a  painful  degree  of  uncertainty, 
almost  diffidence,  inMelanie's  manner  as  she  approached 
him,  and  whispered  rather  than  said,  "Wilhelm,  did 
you  not  find — something — on  your  tablel" 

"A  pink-papered  perfumed  piece  of  poetry!"  he 
answered,  taking  up  a  pen  and  beginning  to  write  the 
addresses  of  his  letters.  "The  fact  is,  Melanie,  I  have 
had  such  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it." 

She  sjretched  out  her  arm  with  a  look  of  deep 
mortification  to  regain  possession  of  the  lines,  which 
she  felt  were  disparaged  by  his  alliteration;  but  he 
laid  his  hand  on  hers,  saying,  "Don't  be  offended,  it 
shall  be  read  the  moment  I  have  despatched  these  let- 
ters to  the  minister;  this  is  my  last  night  here  you 
know,  and  everything  must  be  in  order  before  I  leave 
this  table.  I  really  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
read  it  for  me,  or  tell  me  the  contents  while  I  seal 
these  papers;"  and  he  lit  a  taper  and  began  to  drop 
the  melting  wax,  as  she  turned  away,  saying, — 

"O,  it  was  merely  to  remind  you  that  this  was 
the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day;  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence!" 

He  first  pressed  his  massive  seal  firmly  on  the  wax, 
and  then  turning  suddenly  round,  exclaimed,  "But  it 
is  of  great  consequence;  why  did  you  not  tell  me  be- 
fore I  went  out  to  walk — I  could-  then  have  gone  to 
a  jeweller's,  and  bought  you  some  trinket." 

Melanie  coloured  violently,  and  turning  to  Rupert, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway,  she  said,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling from  vexation,  "Such  are  my  trials,  Rupert;  you 
may  laugh  at  them,  but — they  are  very  hard  to  be 
borne  by  any  one  whose  feelings  are  not  quite  blunted." 
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"Now,  don't  be  absurd,  Melanie,''  said  Count  Fal- 
kenstein,  holding  out  his  hand;  "I  never  could  make 
speeches  such  as  you  like  to  hear,  but  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say,  that,  all  things  considered,  we  have 
worked  on  very  well  together  these  twelve  years,  and 
I  trust  much  rational  happiness  is  still  in  store  for  us. 
Next  time,  take  care  to  let  me  know  the  day  before, 
that " 

"That  you  may  buy  me  some  trinket,"  she  said, 
interrupting  him. 

"I  meant  to  say  brooches  and  bracelets — you  are 
fond  of  such  things  J  know." 

"Believe  me  that,  so  bestowed,  they  have  as  little 

value  for  me as  pink-papered  perfumed  poetry 

for  you!" 

"Severe,  but  just,"  said  the  President,  half  laugh- 
ing. "Now,  Melanie,  don't  be  vexed — see,  I  am 
going  to  do  a  little  sentiment  for  you;  until  such 
time  as  my  letters  are  sealed  and  despatched,  (for 
business  must  ever  go  before  pleasure,)  your  lines  shall 
remain  here — in  my  waistcoat  pocket — ^just  over  my 
heart  you  see — could  any  reasonable  woman  desire 
morel" 

Melanie  half  smiled. 

"Where  are  you  going  this  evening^"  he  asked, 
evidently  trying  to  appear  interested  about  her  plans; 
but  he  continued  ^writing  while  he  added,  "That  yellow 
satin  petticoat  is  perfectly  dazzling,  and  you  look  un- 
commonly handsome!" 

"Cyrilla  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Crown  Princess,'* 
answered  Melanie,  walking  towards  a  pier  glass  in 
■order  to  remove  carefully  the  tears  which  had  gathered 
in  her  eyes.    A  bronze  clock  commenced  striking  the 
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hour,  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  a  moment  after 
Cyrilla  appeared.  Rupert  sprang  towards  her,  but 
accustomed  to  punctuality  in  time,  she  only  glanced 
towards  her  sister,  and  then  hurried  down  the  stairs. 
As  he  followed  with  Melanie,  he  asked  where  he 
should  be  likely  to  meet  them  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  "We  are  going  to  the  theatre,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Polinskys." 

**Au  revotr,  then,"  cried  Rupert  gaily;  "if  I  have 
time  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  you  again." 

The  few  hours,  however,  which  intervened  sufficed 
to  renew  all  his  distrust,  and  increase  his  repugnance 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  his  cousin  Cyrilla;  so, 
though  curiosity  induced  him  even  at  a  late  hour  to 
follow  her  to  the  Polinskys,  he  stationed  himself  si- 
lently near  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  she  was 
sitting,  and  contemplated  her  at  what  he  considered  a 
safe  distance.  He  saw  a  fair,  a  very  fair  girl,  youth- 
ful-looking to  a  degree  that  made  the  calm  nonchalance 
of  her  manner  remarkable,  as  she  leaned  back  in  a 
large  low  crimson  chair,  quite  surrounded  by  men  of 
various  ages,  and  apparently  able  to  amuse  or  interest 
them  all.  Rupert  mistook  the  ease  of  habit  for  co- 
quetry, and  muttered,  "This  is  another  accomplish- 
ment, I  suppose;  and  she  has  got  the  start  of  Melanie 
here  too,  without  being  half  as  handsome.  How  could 
my  aunt  imagine  I  should  fall  in  Jpve  with  that  baby 
face  I" 

Rupert  was  himself  still  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  rounded  cheek,  the  full  lip,  the  eye  of  which  the 
white  is  almost  blue — the  innumerable  charms  of  ex- 
treme youth:  Melanie's  tall  full  figure,  brilliant  eyes, 
.and  marked  regular  features,  were  to  him  more  in- 
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teresting;  and  he  would  perhaps  have  approached  her 
if  he  had  not  suspected,  from  the  wondering  faces  of 
those  around  her,  that  she  was  talking  either  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  or  ghosts,  two  subjects  which  he  par- 
ticularly disliked.  Again  he  looked  at  Cyrilla,  but 
she  had  turned  away  her  head;  and  after  a  moment's 
indecision,  he  walked  slowly,  almost  cautiously,  away, 
as  if  he  feared  his  cousin  might  see  him  and  claim  his 
attention.  "For,  of  course,"  he  thought,  "she  has  got 
all  possible  instructions  from  her  mother  and  aunt 
how  to  catch  and  hold  me  fast." 

"You  don't  mean  to  leave  so  early,  Adlerkron," 
cried  Captain- Stauffen,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment; "surely  you  will  wait  to  hear  your  cousin  sing: 
if  she  can  do  so  half  as  well  as  she  can  talk,  it  is 
well  worth  your  while." 

"Show  yourself,  at  least,"  said  Lieutenant  Klemm- 
hain,  taking  him  by  the  arm;  "become  visible  to  the 
Polinskys,  if  only  for  a  moment,  as  I  heard  the  Coun- 
tess Falkenstein  say  that  her  sister  must  not  sing  until 
you  had  made  your  appearance." 

"Indeed!  Then,"  said  Rupert,  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense annoyance,  "you  may  go  to  her  now,  and  tell 
her  that  I  have  just  recollected  a  most  important  en- 
gagement, which  unfortunately  will  prevent  me  from 
hearing  my  cousin  sing  just  now,  but  that  in  a  few 
weeks  I  hope  to  see  them  both  at  Exfort." 

Rupert  stood  in  the  street — his  carriage  was  gone, 
and  the  cold  half-thawed  snow  penetrated  the  soles 
and  sides  of  his  thin  boots:  he  stopped  and  deliberated 
whether  or  not  he  should  return;  "No,  he  would  not 
After  all,  Melanie  did  know,  or  at  least  suspect  the 
plot  against  him;  it  showed  great  want  of  tact  hey 
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saying  that  Cyrilla  must  wait  until  he  came — his 
aunts  would  find  her  but  a  bungling  matchmaker — 
and  as  to  Cyrilla,  the  sooner  her  hopes  were  crushed 
the  better;  it  was  his  duty  to  be  decided  on  this  oc- 
casion." 

And  he  strode  down  the  street,  splashing  through 
the  wet  snow,  alike  unheedful  of  it  or  of  the  "still 
small  voice"  that  whispered  he  was  not  acting  with 
his  usual  kindness  or  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ExFORT  is  one  of  those  ancient  towns  so  numerous 
»in  Germany,  which,  from  having  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  and 
been  deemed  worthy  of  fortification  in  the  middle  ages, 
"has  had  to  endure  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  endless 
wars  of  those  times.  Besieged,  pillaged,  burnt,  it  had 
ever  risen,  phoenix-like,  out  of  its  ashes  j  and  even  the 
last  conflagration,  and  having  been  twice  sacked  by 
the  French  at  a  later  period,  had  failed  to  deprive  it 
of  the  appearance  of  a  large,  populous,  and  thriving 
town,  though  the  distance  from  the  coast,  and  want  of 
a  navigable  river  or  extensive  commerce,  would  cause 
many  an  Englishman  to  doubt  the  fact.  The  town 
had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  been  greatly 
enlivened,  in  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  old 
residences  of  various  historically  celebrated  Mark-grafs 
and  Gau-grafs  having  been  converted  into  barracks 
for  a  numerous  and  jovial  garrison,  and  also  consider* 
ably  elevated  in  rank,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
provincial  government,  with  its  respectable  representa- 
tives of  civil  power,  in  the  persons  of  assessors,  coun- 
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ciUors  of  different  classes,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  Pre- 
sident! 

The  President,  Count  Falkenstein,  resided  in  the 
government  house,  which  was  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  the  town,  occupying  the  whole  side  of  a 
square  called  the  Platz,  and,  though  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  was  altogether  appropriated  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  persons  employed  under  him, 
the  seeond  story,  with  its  long  suite  of  reception 
rooms,  had  been  reserved  altogether  for  his  use,  or 
rather  for  his  wife's,  who  there,  on  stated  evenings, 
received,  sometimes  a  select,  sometimes  a  promiscuous 
society. 

Placed  by  station  and  fortune  in  the  first  rank, 
Melanie  affected  to  laugh  at  and  despise  all  social 
distinctions:  she  said,  and  tried  to  believe,  that  talent 
and  education  alone  could  raise  man  above  his  fellows; 
but  she  never  was  known  to  transgress  any  of  the  self- 
imposed  laws  which  distinguished  her  class.  She  spoke 
French,  or  demi-French,  almost  invariably  when  in 
company,  iutoted  and  called  familiarly  by  their  Chris- 
tian names  every  member  of  her  own  coterie  ^  while 
she  was  unnecessarily  and  ostentatiously  polite  to  the 
less  fashion-favoured  members  of  her  little  world.  She 
aspired  in  a  lady-like  sort  of  way  to  literary  celebrity, 
and  on  first  coming  to  £xfort  had  entertained  the  idea 
of  combining  learning  and  fashion,  and  altogether 
changing  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  her  acquaintances.  Some  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  the  "three  experiments,"  as  she  her- 
self laughingly  called  the  three  soirees  in  which  she 
had  hoped  to  commence  a  new  era  in  the  Exfort  world. 
To  this  end,  she  had  signified  her  intention  of  giving 
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reading  parties,  and  had  induced  men  of  learning  and 
talent  to  write  and  read  aloud  essays. on  subjects  which 
she  judged  most  appropriate,  and  likely  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  or  engage  the  attention  of  her  expected 
audience.  The  first  night  her  rooms  were  crowded  to 
suffocation,  but  the  company  were  manifestly  soon 
weary,  and  openly  showed  that  they  preferred  whis- 
pering to  each  other.  Some  ridiculed  what  they  had 
heard,  others  were  honest  enough  to  confess  that  they 
had  not  understood  what  it  was  all  about;  but  a  still 
greater  number  declared  that  it  was  intolerably  dull 
work,  and  if  they  had  not  been  ashamed,  they  would 
have  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour;  and 
this  sort  of  shame  induced  many  to  appear  at  the  se- 
cond soiree,  but  the  third  was  literally  without  guests. 
Melanie's  hopes  of  being  the  leader  of  an  intellectual 
society  evaporated,  and  she  henceforward  followed  the 
example  of  others,  giving  two  or  three  large  balls 
during  the  winter,  and  receiving  those  who  had  general 
invitations  to  her  house  twice-a-week  in  spring  and 
autumn* 

At  the  end  of  the  long  suite  of  reception-rooms 
was  one  chosen  for  constant  habitation,  because  it  ad- 
joined the  private  office  of  Count  Falkenstein.  He 
reserved  for  himself  the  privilege  of  locking  the  double 
doors  between  them  when  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
interrupted  in  writing,  or  of  opening  them  when  he 
either  wished  for  society  or  desired  to  lengthen  his 
space  for  walking.  The  day  after  Cyrilla's  arrival, 
as  she  was  sitting  in  this  room  with  her  sister,  waiting 
for  the  announcement  of  dinner,  she  heard  the  Pre- 
sident speaking  with  unusual  animation  to  some'  one 
who  had  entered  just  as  the  doors  of  communication 
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had  been  opened.  Melanie  instantly  rose  and  joined 
them,  and  Cyrilla  soon  after  distinguished  the  low 
tones  of  an  unknown  voice  inquiring  for  her  cousin 
Rupert,  and  asking  if  he  did  not  mean  to  come  soon 
to  Exfort  about  the  purchase  of  Freilands. 

"I  really  do  not  know  what  his  intentions  are," 
replied  Melanie  in  rather  an  offended  tone;  "his  con- 
duct was  altogether  so  odd,  so  inexplicable,  that  even 
if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  him,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  done  so/' 

"I  heard  you  talking  ^to  him  for  a  good  half- 
hour,"  said  the  President;  "but,"  he  added  ironically, 
"I  suppose  he  forgot  to  ask  about  the  new  work  which 
is  now  in  manuscript." 

"It  was  not  to  me  he  was  so — so  uncivil,  I  may 
say;  it  was  his  neglect  of  Cyrilla  that  annoyed  me. 
He  saw  her  for  five  minutes  before  she  went  out  the 
last  evening  we  were  in  Berlin, — promised  to  follow 
us  to  the  Polinskys,  but  when  there,  never  even  took 
the  trouble  of  entering  the  room  we  were  in;  and 
ended  by  sending  a  young  officer  of  his  regiment  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  some  engagement  which  would 
prevent  him  from  hearing  her  sing!  I  naturally 
thought  he  would  have  excused  himself  the  next 
morning  before  we  left,  but  he  never  appeared." 

"We  left  very  early,"  suggested  the  President. 

"That,"  said  the  unknown  voice,  "is  no  excuse  for 
Adlerkron.  You  know  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  either  their  position  in  the 
world  or  their  wealth;  he  is,  and  always  was,  an  earlier 
riser  than  most  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who,  like 
me,  are  doomed  to  earn  their  daily  bread." 

"I  think,  Edouard,"  said  the  President,  "that  in 

7* 
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his  place  you  would  have  been  equally  energetic.  I 
am  convinced  that,  under  any  circumstances,  you 
would  be  an  ambitious  and  studious  man." 

"Studious!  yes — perhaps — but  with  Adlerkron's 
fortune  I  should  certainly  lead  a  very  different  life 
from  his."  ^ 

"As  to  his  life,"  said  Melanie,  "it  is,  I  am  told, 
blameless;  and  though  I  feel  a  little  angry  with  him 
just  now  on  account  of  Cyrilla,  I  must  say  I  have 
seldom  met  a  more  generous  or  good-natured  being." 
"O,  only  too  good-natured,"  said  the  same  voice. 
"If  I  were  in  his  place,  the  officers  of  my  regiment 
should  not  ride  my  horses  without  asking  my  leave; 
nor  should  they  have  free  quarters  at  Windhorst,     I 
consider  that  sort  of  good-nature  weakness." 
"He  is  extremely  popular,"  began  Melanie. 
"He   is   considered   a  good-natured   fellow,   and 
perhaps  that  is  the  height  of  his  ambition,  but  it  is 
not  mine." 

"And  what  is  your  ambitioni"  asked  Melanie. 
"Nothing  less  than  to  be  finance  minister  some 
twenty  years  hence!" 

"You  are  right,  Edouard,"  cried  the  President;  "if 
circumstances  favour  your  views,  I  know  no  one  whose 
talents  would  more  fit  them  for  the  office." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Melanie,  walking  into  the 
drawing-room,  "let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister. 
Cyrilla,  this  is  our  nephew.  Count  Zomdorff." 

He  was  a  young  and  uncommonly  handsome  man; 
the  extreme  paleness  of  his  features  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  his  jet  black  hair  and  large  dark 
eyes;  his  manners  were  quiet,  his  voice  low,  and  pe- 
culiarly  agreeable.      Though   perfectly  well   dressed, 
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there  was  an  evident  carelessness  in  the  minutiae  of 
his  toilet  which  most  people  thought  and  said  pro- 
ceeded from  the  consciousness  that  his  personal  ad- 
vantages permitted  negligence.     Those  who  so  judged 
were  in  error.     Few,  none  perhaps,   understood  his 
character  at  all,  for  few  or  none  ever  study  the  cha- 
racters of  those  with  whom  they  are  not  obliged  to 
live;  and  many,  very  many,  pass  through  this  world 
without  ever  having  studied  any  character  at  all,  merely 
taking  people  as  they  find  them,  and  feeling  a  sort  of 
vague  surprise  when  others  act  differently  from  what 
they  would  have  done  in  their  places.    These  are  like 
children  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  prints, 
under  which  the  explanations  are  written  in  a  language 
unknown  to  them.     The  representations  of  scenes  of 
domestic  life  they  can  understand,  though  even  there 
much  is  passed  over  unnoticed;  but  should  the  picture 
present   anything   new   or   uncommon,    after   having 
looked  at  it  for  a  short  time  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  wonder,  they  turn  over  the  leaf,  unconscious  of 
the  fund  of  deep  interest,    or   subject  of  profound 
thought,  which  they  have  lost.   The  study  of  character 
may  be  compared  to  the  acquirement  of  a  new  science 
or  language;   the  more  cultivated  the  mind,  the  less 
felt  are  the  first  difficulties;  and  these  once  overcome, 
a  world  of  hitherto  unknown  ideas  come  crowding  on 
us,  or  intellectual  treasures  are  within  our  reach  which 
may  afford  us  occupation  and  enjoyment  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.     This  digression  is  not  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  a  dissection  of  Count  Zomdorffs  head  or 
heart:  like  Cyrilla,  we  will  see  him  as  he  chose  to 
appear  to  her,  and  that  was,  cold  and  indifferent    He 
•talked  politics  without  intermission  during  dinner,  re- 
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tired  afterwards  with  the  President  to  his  study;  and 
when  he  again  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
addressed  all  his  conversation  in  a  half-whisper  to 
Melanie. 

The  President  requested  Cyrilla  to  sing;  and  while 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  an  expression  of  perfect 
satisfaction  stealing  over  his  stern  features,  Count 
Zorndorff  ceased  speaking,  but,  bending  over  a  book, 
appeared  altogether  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going 
on  about  him.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  he  rose, 
nodded  a  good-night  to  his  uncle,  murmured  a  few 
words  to  his  aunt,  and,  slightly  bowing  to  Cyrilla, 
left  the  room. 

"Well,"  cried  Melanie,  turning  with  a  look  of  half- 
suppressed  triumph  to  her  sister:  "well,  Cyrilla,  what 
do  you  think  of  himl" 

"You  mean  Count  Zorndorff  1  I  hardly  know — I 
spoke  so  little  to  him — he  seems  gentlemanlike." 

"My  dear  creature,  are  you  blind?  He  is  pro- 
bably the  handsomest  man  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life!" 

"Very  likely;  but  I  did  not  observe  him  atten- 
tively." 

The  President  looked  up  and  smiled.  "Edouard 
has  for  once  made  no  impression,"  he  said  quietly; 
"Cyrilla  is  too  rational  to  waste  admiration  on  a 
head,  without  knowing  what  sort  of  brain  may  be  in 
it.  I  believe  it  is  Plato  who  says  'mind  alone  is 
beautiful.' " 

"He  meant,  that  the  appreciation  of  beauty  de- 
pends upon  the  mind,"  said  Melanie;  "and  the  more 

intellect  we  have the  stronger  our  imagination 

may  be so  much  the  more  intense  is  the  per- 
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cepjtion  of  the  beautiful!  I  must  iay,  Cyrilla,  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  devoid  of  feeling,  for  beauty  as  you 
are!" 

"I  think  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance,"  said  Count  Falkenstein. 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Wilhelm;  it  is  a  loss  of 
incalculable  pleasure  a  person  not  having  a  perception 
of  what  is  beautiful,  be  the  object  picture,  statue,  man, 
or  woman." 

"Hum ,"  said  Count  Falkenstein,  rubbing 

his  chin.  "The  perception  of  a  woman's  beauty  ts 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  man  overlook  her 
foibles." 

Melanie  moved  in  silent  dignity  towards  a  marble 
table,  on  which  three  small  antique  silver  candle- 
sticks were  placed,* and  began  to  occupy  herself  in 
lighting  the  candles  they  held. 

"I  think,"  said  Cyrilla,  apologetically,  "indeed  I 
am  almost  sure  I  should  have  observed  Count  Zom- 
dorif  more  had  he  spoken  to  me,  or  had  he  appeared 
to  like  music." 

"Edouard  loses  'incalculable  pleasure'  by  having 
no  ear  for  music,''  said  Count  Falkenstein. 

"He  has  no  dislike  to  vocal  music,"  cried  Melanie, 
eagerly;  "no  dislike  whatever  when  he  can  hear  the 
words  distinctly."    * 

"That  is,"  said  the  Count,  "he  has  no  objection 
to  receiving  a  poetical  idea  even  through  the  medium 
of  song!" 

"I  think,  Wilhelm,  it  is  extremely  injudicious  your 
endeavouring  to  prejudice  Cyrilla  against  a  person 
with  whom  she  must  associate  so  constantly." 

"And  I  think,  Melanie,  it  is  still  more  injudicious 
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your  endeavouring  to  prepossess  her  in  favour  of  a 

person  who  is is  a is  decidedly  the  worst 

parti  in  Exfort." 

Cyrilla  laughed.  "To  relieve  both  your  miilds," 
she  said,  "let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  neither  pre- 
judiced nor  prepossessed,  nor,"  she  added  with  a 
slight  blush,  "nor  have  I  come  to  Exfort  to  look  for 
a  partiy 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  "all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  I  hope  you  have  made  as  little  impression  on  my 
nephew  as  he  seems  to  have  made  on  you.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  him  that  his  heart  is  not  as 
vulnerable  through  his  ears  as  mine." 

"You  need  have  no  apprehensions  on  Edouard's 
account,"  observed  Melanie,  "for,  however  CjniUa's 
appearance  might  attract  him,  sh^  is  not  in  other  re- 
spects at  all  suited  to  him.  I  have  seldom  seen  two 
people  so  different  in  disposition." 

"So  much  the  better,"  rejoined  Count  Falkenstein, 
"so  much  the  better;  but  you  see  sometimes  people 
like  those  who  are  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  they 
are  themselves — I  give  myself  as  an  example.  Can 
any  two  people  in  the  world  be  more  unlike  than  we 
are]" 

"I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  not  possible,"  answered 
Melanie  as  she  left  the  room. 

Cyrilla  stopped  at  her  sister's  door  for  a  moment 
and  said,  "I  should  like  to  know  why  you  never  men- 
tioned Count  ZorndorfFs  name  to  me.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  had  a  nephew  here." 

"He  has  not  been  long  in  Exfort,"  answered  Me- 
lanie evasively,  "only  since  he  became  Kammer  Asses" 
sor.     Our  other  nephews,  the  Falkensteins,  are  not  to 
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be  compared  to  him;  but  they  will  nevertheless  inherit 
all  we  possess,  while  poor  Edouard  must  work  his 
way  on  in  the  world  as  he  best  can.  It  is  this  which 
makes  him  so  melancholy — so  discontented— at  times 
almost  a  misanthrope/' 

"But,"  said  Cyrilla,  "how  many  men  in  this  world 
are  similarly  situated,  without  being  either  melancholy 
or  misanthropical!" 

"Very  likely;  but  not  such  men  as  Edouard.  I 
never  see  him  and  Rupert  together,  without  wishing 
they  could  change  places:  Rupert's  simple  habits  and 
thoughtless  hilarity  are  perfectly  adapted  to  a  life  of 
the  commonest  description;  whereas  Edouard's  refine- 
ment, almost  amounting  to  morbid  sensibility,  will 
make  him,  if  chance  or  interest  do  not  favour  his  am- 
bition, the  most  wretched  of  men!" 

"Good-night,"  said  Cyrilla,  turning  away;  "you 
have  quite  convinced  me  that  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to 

suit  me,  even  as  an  acquaintance and  I  suppose 

he  is  here  every  dayl" 

"He  IS  here  every  day,  and  you  will  be  so  una- 
voidably thrown  together,  that  I  wrote  to  him  about 

you  from  Berlin I  will  be  candid  with  you,  dear 

Cyrilla,  and  tell  you  that  your  appearance  is  so  ideal, 
so  essentially  poetical  and  refined,  that  I  trembled  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  and " 

"And,"  said  Cjrrilla,  interrupting  her,  "and  re- 
commended him  to  be  almost  uncivil  to  mel  He 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  care 
of  his  happiness.  May  I  ask  why  you  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  warn  me  too?" 

"Your  education,"  answered  Melanie,  "must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  I  supposed,  if  you  could 
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waste  a  serious  thought  on  any  one  in  his  circum- 
stances. I  am  sure  you  have  received  ample  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject.'' 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Cyrilla;  "but  there  are  some 
things  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  and  this  happens 
to  be  one  of  them.  Mamma  and  Fernanda  used  to 
discuss  such  matters  occasionally  before  me,  and  talked 

very  rationally  and  wisely  no  doubt but  I — would 

rather  like  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

love in  this  world." 

"There  is — there  is!"  cried  Melanie  enthusiastically. 
"There  is,  and  no  wealth  or  station  can  supply  its 
place.  Oh,  Cyrilla,  if  you  would  not  lead  a  life  of 
endless  regrets,  never  let  any  thing  tempt  you  to  marry 
a  man  without  feeling,  and  being  assured  that  he  also 
feels  for  you  that  description  of  love  which  alone  is 
genuine, — a  love  inspired  by  congeniality  of  mind! 
Love  deserves  not  the  name  if  it  be  not  based  on 
sentiment,  and  elevated  by  a  mysterious  combination 
of  spirits!  Good-night,  dearest,"  she  added  hastily 
retreating  into  her  room;  "I  hear  Wilhelm  already  in 
his  dressing-room.  To-morrow  we  will  discuss  this 
important  question  more  at  length." 

"Melanie  is  very — very  sentimental,"  thought 
Cyrilla,  as  she  walked  towards  her  room,  "but  she  is 
very  charming  also.  Poor  thing!  I  know  she  was 
persuaded  to  marry  the  President  without  caring  for 
him,  and  I  now  begin  to  suspect  she  liked  some  one 
else  better.  I  wish  I  could  see  the  letter  she  wrote  to 
that  Count  Zorndorff;  it  must  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  him,  for,  after  the  first  rather  disagreeable 
steady  stare,  he  never  again  looked  at  me  the  whole 
evening." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Days  and  weeks  passed — Cyrilla's  friends  and 
acquaintances  multiplied  with  that  facility  so  common 
to  youth — so  impossible  in  later  years.  In  many 
houses,  where  she  found  companions  of  her  own  age, 
she  became  intimate,  and  was  not  a  little  annoyed 
occasionally  at  the  number  of  questions  which  were 
asked  her  about  her  cousin  Rupert — If  he  did  not 
intend  to  purchase  Freilandsl — Had  he  not  said  he 
would  retire  from  the  army  and  settle  near  Exfortl — 
Whom  did  she  suppose  he  was  likely  to  marry? — 
Did  she  not  think  him  quite  a  lovel — Had  she  ever 
heard  any  amateur  sing  so  well  as  he  did?  &c.,  &c., 
&:c.  And  not  one  of  these  questions,  simple  as  they 
were,  could  she  answer,  though  they  concerned  one  of 
her  nearest  relations.  Rupert's  neglect  was  thus  made 
so  very  apparent,  that  she  first  felt  piqued,  then 
almost  angry,  whenever  he  was  named.  Some  of  her 
other  friends  were  not  less  curious  concerning  the  in- 
tentions and  movements  of  Count  ZomdorfF,  who  they 
knew  almost  lived  in  his  uncle's  house;  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Cyrilla  assured  them  that  she  was  scarcely 
acquainted  with  and  never  spoke  to  him;  they  were 
incredulous,  and  well  they  might  be,  for  on  the  even- 
ings that  the  Countess  Falkenstein  was  "at  home," 
they  had  observed  that  he  followed  her  from  room  to 
room,  stood  near  her,  listened  to  what  she  said,  oc- 
casionally joined  in  the  conversation,  and  all  with 
that  appearance  of  careless  intimacy  which  men,  who 
have  lived  in  the  world,  know  so  well  how  to  assume 
towards  very  young  women;  but  none  could  know, 
nor  could  Cyrilla  explain,  that  when  they  met  the 
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next  day  at  dinner  a  relapse  had  taken  place,  and  he 
was  again  frigid  or  indifferent  to  her,  and  exclusively 
occupied  with  his  uncle  and  aunt. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room  with 
his  arms  crossed,  apparently  in  deepest  reverie, 
Melanie  approached  Cyrilla,  who  was  painting  in 
water-colours,  and  pointing  to  Zomdorff,  asked  her  to 
make  a  sketch  of  him.  "It  will  not  be  difficult,"  she 
added,  "as  he  is  so  quiet — he  has  not  moved  for  the 
last  ten  minutes." 

"Oh,  nothing  can  be  easier,"  said  Cyrilla  gaily; 
"he  is  quite  a  man  of  marble — unmoved — immovable. 
I  can  sketch  his  face  without  looking  at  him — ^Look 
here — so?" 

Melanie  bent  over  her,  exclaiming,  "Excellent! 
nothing  could  be  more  likel  What  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  taking  likenesses  you  must  have!" 

"I  believe,"  said  C3n:illa,  as  she  carelessly  gave 
the  outline  of  the  figure,  "I  believe  this  is  rather 
an  exercise  of  memory — Shall  I  colour  the  head  a 
little  1" 

"Oh  pray  do." 

In  the  meantime  the  man  of  marble  was  sitting 
upright,  his  pale  cheek  slightly  flushed,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing,  and  an  expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
pervading  every  feature  of  his  face. 

"I  think,"  suggested  Melanie,  "you  might  give  a 
little  more  colour." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Cyrilla  decidedly. 

"I  liked  your  sketch  better,"  continued  Melanie; 
"the  outline  was  perfect" 

"It  is  there  still,"  rejoined  Cyrilla;  '*this  slight 
washing  in  of  colour  cannot  have  changed  it." 
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"It  is  there  and  not  there,"  said  Melanie;  "you 
have  given  a  cold,  haughty,  discontented  expression 
to  the  head  now/' 

"'Tis  memory's  sketch,"  said  Cyrilla,  throwing 
down  her  pencil;  "and  it  is  j(?,"  she  added,  slightly 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  "that  Count  ZomdorfT's  head 
appears  to  me — almost — always." 

Melanie  walked  with  the  drawing  in  her  hand  into 
the  next  room  to  show  it  to  the  President.  Count 
Zomdorff  rose,  approached  C3rrilla,  sat  down  in  a 
chair  beside  her,  and  having  watched  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  she  replaced  her  colours  and  deposited 
her  pallets  in  the  box,  he  observed,  in  his  usual  low 
well  modulated  voice,  "I  am  sorry  my  head  has  made 
so  disagreeable  an  impression  on  you.  Mademoiselle 
d'Adlerkron;  will  you  allow  me  to  accuse  you  of  some 
injustice  in  your  judgment  of  meV 

"Of  your  head — not  of  you." 

"My  head!  why  that's  myself — my  all — all  I  have 
in  the  world!  My  head,  with  some  mechanical  as- 
sistance on  the  part  of  my  hands,  must  earn  my  bread, 
give  me  clothes — a  roof  to  cover  me,  and  perhaps 
some  of  those  luxuries  which  civilisation  has  rendered 
almost  necessary  to  life!" 

"We  spoke  merely  of  the  expression  of  your 
features,"  observed  Cyrilla. 

"You  said  I  appeared  to  you  cold  and  haughty," 
continued  Zomdorff;  "I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Cyrilla,  playing  with  her  pencil, 
"it  may  be  the  regularity  of  your  features  which  gives 
them  an  expression  of  severity." 

"I  am  not  severe,  not  haughty,  and  but  too  surely 
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not  cold."  Had  Cyrilla  looked  at  him,  she  would 
have  believed  the  latter  assertion  at  least;  she  did 
not,  and  he  continued:  "Cold!  As  cold  as  Hecla 
under  its  crust  of  ice!  To  the  charge  of  discontent  I 
plead  guilty." 

^'Melanie  calls  it  melancholy,  and  the  word  sounds 
better,"  observed  Cyrilla,  smiling. 

"Let  us  call  it  by  the  right  name — discontent  I 
am  altogether  dissatisfied  with  myself,  my  lot  in  life — 
in  short,  with  the  whole  world." 

"And  I  find  such  discontent  so  unreasonable,  that, 
instead  of  commiserating,  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at 
you;  and  would  do  so  if  I  knew  you  well  enough," 
said  Cyrilla,  moving  back  her  chair. 

"Stay,  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron,  one  moment 

You  said,  or  implied  that  I or,  if  you  will  my 

head^  was  not  always  disagreeable  to  you." 

"Did  I?  I  suppose  I  meant,  that  in  society  you 
looked  more  amiable  than  you  do  for  us  every  day 
here." 

"You  could  scarcely  make  a  remark  calculated  to 
place  me  in  a  more  disadvantageous  light;  and  it  is 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  nor  without  cause. 
With  you  the  case  is  exactly  the  contrary;  you  are 
a  thousand  times  more  charming,  a  thousand  times 
more  fascinating,  when  we  are  quite  alone  than  when 
you  are  seen  in  a  crowd." 

"Your  words  admit  of  a  double  sense,"  said  Cyrilla, 
laughing;  "you  may  mean  that  I  am  a  cheerful  sort 
of  person,  with  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  pass  a  few 
hours  every  day,  or " 

"Pleasant!    Oh,  something  more  than  pleasant." 
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"Or  you  may. mean  that  I  am  too  insignificant  to 
be  observed  among  others." 

"You  are  lost,  or  rather  thrown  away,  like  an 
exotic  flower  in  a  gardener's  table-bouquet,"  said 
Zomdorff,  with  increasing  animation.  "One  never 
can  admire  a  flower  as  it  deserves,  until  it  is  seen 
alone.  A  rosebud  for  instance  is,  with  all  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  a  flower  but  little  observed  when,  with  jessa- 
mines, jonquils,  geraniums,  and  dozens  of  others,  it 
composes  a  part  of  those  pyramidical  bouquets  which 

gardeners  love  to  form I  never  see  one  of  them 

without  thinking  of  a  ball-room — I  am  never  in  a 
ball-room  without  thinking  of  a  bouquet." 

"A  very  nice  idea,"  said  Cyrilla,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  half  amused,  half  indifferent. 

"In  looking  at  a  bouquet  of  this  description,"  con- 
tinued Zomdorff,  "one  seldom  singles  out  a  flower  for 
particular  admiration."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  "Let  me,  however,  take  one — a  rosebud, 
a  lily,  or  what  you  will,  and  let  me  place  it  in  a  glass 
of  water;  give  me  time  to  examine  and  admire  it  at 
leisure,  and  I  shall  soon  think  it  most  beautiful — most 
perfect — and  wonder  that,  even  among  the  others,  I 
had  not  instantly  sought  one  like  it." 

"You  are  right,"  said  C)n:illa;  "all  plants  are 
beautiful  when  carefully  examined;  and,"  she  said, 
bending  over  the  paper  before  her,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously beginning  to  sketch  rosebuds  and  lilies,  "and 
really  the  whole  idea  is  so  poetical,  that  you  might 
put  it  into  verse." 

"Are  you  laughing  at  mel"  he  asked,  calmly. 

"No,  I  was  only  thinking  of  what  Melanie  told  me 
a  few  days  ago." 
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"What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"That   you   had   written   some    delightfully   wild, 
despairing  poems,  and  published  them  under  a  feigned 


name." 


"A  youthful  folly  that  I  hoped  had  been  forgotten," 
said  Zorndorff^  smiling. 

"She  said  also,"  continued  Cyrilla,  archly,  "that 
you  could  talk  poetical  prose  sometimes." 

"That  was  not  xny  intention  just  now,"  said  Zom- 
dorfF,  rising;  "but  if  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  under- 
stand my  allegory,  let  me  tell  you,  in  plain  words, 
that  however  safe  I  may  imagine  myself  when  I  see 
you  surrounded  by  others,  you  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  my  peace  of  mind  were  I  to  yield  to  the 
inclination  I  constantly  feel  of  conversing  unrestrain- 
edly with  you." 

Cyrilla  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  astonishment 
Some  confused  thoughts  of  an  ice-covered  volcano, 
bouquets,  ball-rooms,  and  buds  of  roses,  passed 
through  her  mind — then  came  the  tolerably  clear 
idea  that  Count  Zorndorff,  the  cold  impenetrable  man 
of  marble,  had  not  been,  or  was  not  so  insensible, 
as  she  had  supposed.  A  feeling  of  gratified  vanity 
was  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  unequivocal  pleasure, 
that  changed  into  a  merry  laugh,  in  which  she  was 
joined  by  Zorndorff,  even  while  he  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  always  laugh,  and  then  I  should  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

"You  would  have  nothing  to  fear!"  repeated  Mela- 
nie,  joining  them.  "What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain  to  your 
sister  my  motives  for  avoiding  her  society,  and  wish 
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I  could  make  her  understand  that  I  am  not  always 
the  dull  disagreeable  fellow  I  have  been  for  the  last 
six  weeks." 

**Dull  and  disagreeable!  I  am  sure  Cyrilla  never 
thought " 

"Excuse  me,  Melanie.  I  certainly  did  at  least  think 
your  praises  of  Count  ZomdorfF  a  little  exaggerated — 
that  he  was  not  dull,  I  could  discover  by  his  con- 
versation with  others;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  must  say  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  found  actually 

ungracious  to  me,  and and  rather  disagreeable 

than  otherwise." 

"That  was  more  than  I  intended,"  cried  Zomdorff, 
with  unusual  warmth;  "but  a  medium  in  such  cases 
is  not  possible,  and  henceforth  I  will  be — myself — 
such  as  I  am." 

"Edouard,  dear  Edouard,"  cried  Melanie,  with 
a  look  of  alarm,  "have  you  forgotten  all  I  said  to 
youl" 

"No;  I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  some  other 
things  too;  but  it  is  absurd  avoiding  present  pleasure 
from  a  vague  fear  that  it  may  increase  future  misery. 
Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  shall  never  again  have  cause 
to  complain  of  my  ungraciousness." 

The  announcement  of  dinner  ended  the  conversa- 
tion, but  Cyrilla's  interest  was  excited,  and  the  more 
so,  as  her  sister's  countenance  assumed  an  unusual 
gravity.  Zomdorfif  did  not  that  day,  or  ever  after, 
follow  his  uncle  into  his  study,  but  joining  Melanie 
and  Cyrilla  after  dinner,  read  or  talked  to  them  the 
whole  evening. 

CyrUla,  /.  S 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Zorndorff's  explanation  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  Cyrilla,  nor  was  his  manner  afterwards 
calculated  to  weaken  it.  If  he  did  not  positively  seek 
her  society,  he  at  least  never  seemed  to  avoid  it;  and, 
when  they  were  together,  he  talked  naturally,  and 
apparently  without  reserve,  on  every  subject,  allowing 
himself  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  fastidious  tastes,  and 
listening  gravely  to  her  lectures  on  the  sinfulness  of 
inordinate  ambition.  Too  proud  to  be  vain,  he  was 
evidently  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  very  uncommon 
personal  advantages,  and  in  proportion  as  Cyrilla  ob- 
served this,  she  became  aware  of  them,  acquiring  by 
degrees  a  sense  of  the  "beautiful"  which  might  even 
have  satisfied  her  sister,  had  she  thought  proper  again 
to  question  her.  Day  by  day  Zomdorff  rose  in  her 
estimation — how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  Pre- 
sident consulted  him  on  important  business.  Melanie's 
encomiums  were  unceasing,  and  they  no  longer  ap- 
peared exaggerated  to  Cyrilla.  In  the  society  of  Ex- 
fort,  he  was,  by  common  consent,  the  leader  of  fashion, 
without  having  given  himself  the  slightest  trouble  to 
obtain  that  eminence;  and  C)rrilla  could  hot  long  re- 
main unconscious  that,  even  against  his  will,  she  had 
begun,  to  "endanger  his  peace  of  mind."  She  pardon- 
ed, as  every  woman  in  her  place  would  have  done,  the 
occasional  glances  that  betrayed  this  secret — forgave 
him  sooner  than  he  did  himself,  and  felt  a  degree  of 
compassion  for  his  magnanimous  struggles  that  almost 
verged  on  tenderness.  It  was  these  same  efforts  on 
his  part  to  overcome  and  conceal  his  growing  admira- 
tion and  regard  that  gave  peculiar  interest  to  their 
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intercourse.  She  began  to  understand  why  he  was 
discontented,  and  even  to  entertain  vague  wishes  that 
she  had  been  bom  an  heiress;  but  it  was  not  until  he 
had  been  absent  for  son^e  days  in  Berlin,  that  she  dis- 
covered how  extremely  insipid  all  other  men  were — 
how  very  necessary  his  society  must  be  to  his  aunt 
and  uncle!  Perhaps  she  was  glad  when  he  returned 
to  Exfort  She  gave  him  her  hand  for  a  moment,  but 
it  was  singular  that,  as  Melanie  warmly  welcomed 
him,  and  added  the  assurance  that  they  had  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  live  without  him,  Cyrilla  said  not 
one  word,  but,  bending  over  her  work,  slightly  averted 
her  face,  which  had  suddenly  become  flushed  in  a  very 
unusual  manner.  Zorndorff  was  not  at  all  hurt  at  her 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  a  look  of  surprise  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and  a 
visible  exhilaration  of  spirits,  that  lasted  for  some 
time. 

"I  saw  your  cousin  Rupert  very  often,"  he  ob- 
served, after  a  pause. 

"Did  you]"  said  Cyrilla,  carelessly. 

Zomdorflf  laughed.  "I  expected,"  he  continued, 
"to  have  been  stormed  with  questions  about  the  move- 
ments of  so  very  important  a  person." 

"Important!"  repeated  Cyrilla;  "I  really  was  not 
aware  of  his  importance." 

"Why,  is  he  not  the  head  and  hope  of  your  fami- 
ly]" he  asked  ironically. 

"That  may  give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  my 
aunt  in  Salzburg;  but,  for  my  part " 

"For  your  part,"  said  Melanie,  "I  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  a  little  common  civility,  a  very  slight  show 
of  regard  when  you  were  in  Berlin,  would  have  raised 
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him  in  your  opinion  far  more  than  all  his  possessions. 
I  hope,  Edouard,  you  gave  him  no  information  what- 
ever about  Cyrilla." 

"He  did  not  ask  for  any." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  speak  of 
us  at  all?" 

"Not  exactly;  he  hoped  you  were  all  well,  or 
something  to  that  purport.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
he  has  purchased  Freilands,  and  intends  to  furnish  the 
house  magnificently." 

"I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  everything  concerning 
him." 

"He  will  be  here  to-morrow  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire." 

"  To-morrow  1"  repeated  Melanie;  then,  turning  to 
her  sister,  she  added,  "Cyrilla,  you  will  really  do  me 
a  favour  by  endeavouring  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
he  arrives — by  avoiding  him  for  a  day  or  two." 

"I  don't  think  he  will  observe  whether  I  am  here 
or  not,"  said  Cyrilla,  half-laughing. 

"But,  Edouard,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  punish 
him  in  some  way  for  his  neglecti"  asked  Melanie. 

"Yes;  but,  if  I  may  offer  an  opinion,  I  should  say 
that  a  quiet  system  of  indifference  during  his  stay 
here  would  be  better  than  avoiding  him  in  any  manner 
that  would  lead  to  explanations." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  be  indifferent  with  him — he  is 
too  good-natured;  and  then,  you  know,  he  cannot  en- 
dure the  idea  of  having  offended  any  one,  and  will 
be  sure  to  explain  or  apologize  in  some  queer  way,  or 
make  us  forget  what  he  has  done  by  doing  sometiiing 
else." 
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"Let  US  tell  him  at  once  how  good-for-nothing 
we  think  him-^how  offended  we  are,"  suggested  Cy- 
rilla. 

"He  will  misunderstand  you,"  said  Zomdorflf,  "and 
be  persuaded  you  are  making  advances  to  him;  in- 
deed, if  you  do  not  carefully  weigh  all  your  actions 
and  words,  he  will  in  all  probability  think  you  have 
serious  intentions  on  his  heart  and  hand." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Cyrilla;  "I  had  forgotten  that 
weakness  of  his." 

"That  folly!"  said  Zomdorff,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

The  President,  who  had  entered  the  room  while 
they  were  speaking,  observed,  "If  you  knew  as  much 
of  Rupert  as  I  do,  you  would  excuse  him  for  enter- 
taining some  fears  of  people  having  designs  upon  him: 
he  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  that  way. 
Edouard  might  have  been  able  to  give  you  information 
enough  on  the  subject,  if  he  had  not  just  about  that 
time  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs — 
eh,  Edouard?" 

Zomdorff  bit  his  Up,  and  murmured  something 
about  the  love  affairs  of  students  being  seldom  of 
much  importance. 

"You  must  not  say  that,  Edouard;  we  may  hope 
there  are  exceptions,  and  that " 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Zorndorff, 
rising  hastily;  "but  you  have  just  reminded  me  that  I 
have  a  long  message  for  you  from  old  Sommerfeld 
about  the  last  loan  in  which  he  was  concerned." 

"A  very  natural  transition,"  said  Count  Falken- 
stein;  "but  first  tell  me  how  the  old  man  has  borne 
his  son's  death." 

"He  is  resigned,  but  looks  ill,  and  remains  for 
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hours  without  speaking.     His  daughter  is  very  uneasy 
about  him." 

"Sorry  to  hear  it:  her  brother's  death  must  have 
been  a  great  shock  to  her  in  her  delicate  state  of 
health." 

"We — I  mean  she — has  been  expecting  it  nearly 
two  years,"  said  ZorndorfF;  "it  was  at  last  quite  a  re- 
lease." 

"But  she  seemed  to  me  a  person  of  such  remark- 
ably strong  feelings " 

"Oh  yes,  horribly  strong  feelings,"  said  ZorndorfF, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"Her  fortune  will  now  be  immense,"  observed  the 
President. 

"It  will,"  said  Zorndorff;  "but  she  cannot  purchase 
health  with  it." 

"I  remember  hearing  something  of  these  Sommer- 
felds,"  said  Melanie:  "bankers — enormously  rich;  but 
I  never  met  them  anywhere,  did  II" 

"Perhaps  not;  but  their  wealth  makes  them  re- 
markable enough,  and  it  is  now  all  centred  in  one 
woman,"  answered  the  President. 

"I  pity  her,"  said  Melanie;  "any  woman  with  a 
fortune  sufficiently  large  to  tempt  adventurers  is  to  be 
pitied:  better  to  be  penniless  and  have  the  certainty 
of  being  chosen  for  one's  self  alone!" 

"And  what  is  the  use  of  being  chosen  if  choice  is 
out  of  our  power?"  asked  Cjnrilla,  quietly.  "I  should 
not  hesitate  to*  take  the  fortune  and  my  chance  for 
happiness,  if  it  were  offered  me.  The  relations  of  pen- 
niless women,"  she  added,  'laughing,  "are  generally  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  them  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
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house  and  home,  and  to  take  thankfuUjr  whatever  they 
may  find  in  it." 

"The  relations  of  men  in  the  same  predicament," 
said  ZoradorfF,  "have  not  unfrequently  the  same  idea." 

"A  man  marrying  from  motives  of  interest  is  un- 
pardonable," began  Cyrilla. 

"Not  more  so  than  a  woman's  doing  so,"  cried 
Zomdorflf,  walking  across  the  room  to  where  she  was 
sitting;  "and  moreover,  he  risks  his  happiness  less 
than  a  woman  in  a  similar  case." 

"He  deserves  to  lose  it  altogether,"  rejoined  Cy- 
rilla; "for  a  man  by  application  and  industry  can  pro- 
vide for  himself  and  secure  an  independence;  but  what 
can  we  dol" 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  Made- 
moiselle d'Adlerkron  will  do,"  muttered  ZomdorfF, 
turning  to  his  uncle  with  a  forced  smile. 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  the  President  gravely,  "that  in 
her  case  prudence  and  inclination  may  point  to  the 
same  person." 

The  next  day  Rupert  arrived.  At  Melanie's  re- 
quest, as  he  walked  in  at  one  door,  Cyrilla  disappeared 
through  another.  His  visit  was  short  and  hurried;  he 
promised  to  come  again  the  next  day,  and — did  not 
inquire  for  C3nilla,  Melanie's  indignation  was  un- 
bounded, Cyrilla  blushed,  Zorndorff  laughed,  the  Pre- 
sident asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  no  one  chose 
to  explain.  "It  was  not  worth  his  notice — mere  non- 
sense." Count  Falkenstein  did  not  like  nonsense,  and 
asked  no  further  question.  So  profound  was  the 
respect  entertained  for  him  by  all  his  household,  that 
they  never  ventured  to  make  him  acquainted  with  any 
of  those  little  domestic  events  and  jests  that,  after  all, 
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make  the  sum  of  private  life.  Yet  he  was  not  an  ill- 
tempered  man  or  a  tyrant,  but  so  unbendingly  master, 
that  he  was  approached  with  reverence,  spoken  to  with 
reserve,  and — avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  day  following,  Cyrilla  purposely  and  willingly 
went  out,  and  Melanie  received  her  cousin  Rupert  with 
a  reserved  dignity,  which,  however,  was  altogether  un- 
perceived  by  him.  Provokingly  unconscious  of  his  dis- 
grace, he  walked  about  the  room^  examining  the  books 
and  turning  over  the  music,  until  he  seated  himself 
at  C3nrilla's  drawing-table,  and,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  sketches,  remained  for  some  time  quite 
quiet 

"How  well  she  draws!"  he  observed  abruptly. 

"Meaning  Cyrillar'  asked  Melanie. 

"Exactly — ^where  is  shel" 

"Gone  out." 

"When  is  she  likely  to  retumi" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Don't  youl  that's  odd.  Did  you  not  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  come  here  to-day?" 

"Of  course;  but — she  had  an  engagement " 

"Really!  not  very  important,  most  probably!" 

"Why — no — it  is  precisely  of  the  same  description 
as  yours  the  evening  you  had  not  time  to  speak  to  her 
in  Berlin." 

"Ah,  she  is  offended  with  me!" 

"Not  as  much  as  I  should  have  been  in  her  place, 
but  quite  enough  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  any  em* 
pressement  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  or  wish  for  anything  of  that 
kind,"  said  Rupert;  "quite  the  contrary;  but  still,  Me- 
lanie, I  believe  I  had  better  dine  with  you  to-day,  and 
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work  out  a  reconciliation  with  her,  or  else  she  may 
refuse  to  go  to  Freilands." 

"She  has  been  there  already:  we  got  up  a  pic-nic 
on  purpose  to  show  it  to  her." 

"I  don't  mean  pic-nics,"  said  Rupert:  "I  expect 
you  all  to  come  and  stay  with  me, — the  President 
can  drive  into  Exfort  every  morning  and  return  to 
dinner." 

"But,"  said  Melanin  with  a  smile,  "the  furniture 
is  a — of  rather — too  pastoral  a  description  to  admit 
of  your  receiving  company.  There  are,  I  allow,  gar- 
den chairs  and  deal  tables  in  profusion,  but " 

Rupert  laughed.  "Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
Melanie;  I  know  that,  much  as  you  like  reading  and 
writing  pastorals,  there  is  nothing  you  dread  so  much 
in  reality,  and  you  are  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  I  should  think  of  inviting  to  garden  chairs  and 
deal  tables!  My  furniture  has  long  been  ordered, 
and  about  a  dozen  rooms  are  already  in  a  very  habit- 
able state — it  was  about  yours  that  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  yesterday.  You  once  said  that  you  liked  rose- 
coloured  furniture,  because  it  was  becoming  to  peo- 
ple with  dark  hair,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and 


so " 


"How  is  it  possible  that  you  can  remember  what 
I  most  probably  said  years  ago?"  asked  Melanie  with 
some  surprise;  "it  must  have  been  about  the  time  that 
my  boudoir  was  being  newly  furnished!" 

"Precisely, — but  I  should  perhaps  have  forgotten 
your  remark  if  I  had  not  afterwards  seen  you  in  the 
boudoir,  and  found  that  in  rose-coloured  light  you 
were  perfectly  irresistible.  There  you  sat  as  usual 
composing  verses;  but,  even  while  scanning  the  lines, 
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you  arranged  a  casket  of  jewels,  which  gave  your  ap- 
pearance such  a  charming  mixture  of  Occident  and 
orient  that  added  to  your  black  hair,  for  which  I  have 
always  had  a  sort  of  passion :  I — at  once,  and  without 
hesitation,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  you." 

"Nonsense,  Rupert!" 

"Fact,  I  assure  you.  If  my  poor  uncle  were 
alive  he  could  bear  witness,  for  to  him  I  told  my 
love!" 

"Well!"  said  Melanie  laughing,  "and  what  did  he 
sayl" 

"He  said  it  was  the  best  thing  that  covdd  have 
happened  to  me, — that  a  sentimental  fancy  for  a  wo- 
man of  talent  and  fashion,  such  as  you  were,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me,  and  form  my 
manners  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world;  so 
you  see  you  have  unconsciously  assisted  in  my  edu- 
cation." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Melanie,  "I  must  say 
you  have  shown  your  gratitude  for  my  services  in 
rather  an  extraordinary  way.  No  one,  not  even  Wil- 
helm,  has  ever  so  openly  turned  me  into  ridicule  as 
you  have!" 

"That,"  said  Rupert,  "is  the  most  curious  thing  of 
all;  when  actually  in  the  act  of  laughing  at  you,  I  ad- 
mired you,  and  would  not  for  any  consideration  have 
had  you  other  than  you  were!" 

"Allow  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of  your  admi- 
ration, Rupert" 

"No,  I  won't, — when  you  believe  so  many  other 
queer  things,  you  must  believe  that  too.  I  assure  you, 
just  before  you  left  Berlin  and  came  to  settle  here,  I 
had  begun  to  think  it  quite  possible  that  between  us 
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(notwithstanding  our  difference  of  disposition)  a  myste- 
rious sympathy  of  souls " 

"Spirits,  not  souls,"  said  Melanie,  gravely  inter- 
rupting him. 

"You  used  to  say  souls." 

"I  don't  think  I  did;  but  at  all  events  Edouard  has 
convinced  me  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  incorrect  use 
of  the  expressions,  body,  soul,  and  spirit:  the  body  is 
what  we  have  in  common  with  plants  and  the  lowest 
order  of  animals, — the  soul  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  invisible  being  or  life  of  the  body:  by  so 
speaking,  we  give  ourselves  merely  the  highest  rank 
among  animals." 

Rupert  looked  attentive,  and  she  continued:  "Now, 
though  some  animals  in  the  creation  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance, both  in  form  and  organization,  to  man, 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  It 
is  the  intellect  or  spirit  that  gives  us  a  place  quite 
alone  in  the  creation." 

"O  ho!"  cried  Rupert;  "this  sounds  better  than 
the  ghosts  and  goblins  about  which  you  used  to  talk 
so  much  last  year,  after  having  read  Justinus  Kemer's 
Somnambulist  of  Prevorst.  I  suppose  ZomdorflF  got 
tired  of  pretending  to  believe  such  a  heap  of  marvel- 
lous imaginings,  and  has  endeavoured  to  turn  your 
mind  to  something  else." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  Rupert;  however,  all  I 
want  to  explain  to  you  is,  that  to  prevent  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  one  should  in  speaking,  instead  of  body,  use 
the  word  soul,  which  expresses  its  life  and  being,  and 
for  what  is  commonly  called  the  immortal  soul — the 
word  spirit." 

"Soul  and  spirit,"  repeated  Rupert,  "and  no  body 
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at  all!  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Kerner's  Somnam- 
bulist also  says,  that  in  death  the  spirit  will  be  se- 
parated from  the  soul  as  well  as  from  the  brain  and 
heart." 

"It  will,"  cried  Melanie  eagerly;  "and  if  you  once 
agree  to  the  correctness  of  the  terms  soul  and  spirit, 
all  confusion  ceases, — all  unnecessary  wonder  about 
the  union  of  such  different  things  as  spirit  and  body 
ceases:  we  have  only  to  take  the  soul  as  connecting 
link,  if  you  have  no  objection " 

"None  whatever,"  said  Rupert,  closing  Cyrilla's 
portfolio  and  coming  towards  her. 

"Then,  Rupert,  you  see,  between  spirit  and  soul 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  to  admit  of  amalgama- 
tion; for  while  spirit  is  immaterial,  quite  distinct  from 
matter,  the  soul,  as  vital  or  directive  principle  of  the 
body,  is  not  without  a  certain  consciousness  of  being, 
although  it  cannot  in  thinking  and  imagining  arrive 
at  taking  itself  as  an  object  of  thought  or  forming  the 
idea  of  an  idea." 

"We  will  talk  of  all  this  some  other  day  when  I 
have  more  time,"  said  Rupert,  rising;  "and  I  may,  I 
hope,  now  congratulate  you  on  having  formed  an  'idea 
of  an  idea'  which,  I  trust,  will  put  to  flight  all  the 
apparitions  which  were  so  destructive  to  your  peace 
of  mind  when  you  chanced  to  be  in  a  room  alone,  or 
in  the  dark." 

"Why,  not  exactly,"  answered  Melanie  with  some 
embarrassment,  "for  you  see  the  two  systems  admit 
of " 

"An  amalgamation?"  cried  Rupert  "My  dear  Me- 
lanie, that  would  take  long  to  prove,  and  must  also 
be   deferred  to  some  other  day.     I  ought  to  be  off 
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now,  if  I  mean  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany at  dinner." 

"Try  to  be  here  in  right  time,  Rupert, — you  know 
Wilhelm  cannot  endure  having  to  wait." 

"Then  don't  wait  one  minute  for  me.  I  say,  Me- 
lanie,"  he  added,  stopping  at  the  door,  "I  wish  you 
would  prevent  ZorndorfF  from  talking  about  religion 
or  philosophy  before  Cyrilla.  She  is  very  young,  you 
know,  and  he  might,  fill  her  mind  with  doubts  and 
perplexities." 

"And  I  say,  Rupert,  you  seem  to  have  a  most 
erroneous  idea  of  Cyrilla.  It  is  true  she  is  young,  but 
she  has  read,  heard,  and  seen  much  more  than  you 
suppose,  and  can  support  her  opinions  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  from a  woman." 

"Oh,  I  have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  her 
intellect  and  education,  I  assure  you;  nevertheless,  you 
must  alLow  that  philosophical  speculations  are  useless, 
if  not  dangerous,  for  most  people.  I  pity  those  who 
make  philosophy  their  study.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  all  our  s)rstems1  A  collection  of  curious  hypo- 
theses, for  the  fabrication  of  which  we  Germans  are 
as  celebrated  as  the  English  for  their  cutlery,  or  the 
Genevese  for  watches." 

"But,"  said  Melanie,  "many  things  are  taught  at 
our  universities  under  the  name  of  philosophy  that  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  without  being  at  all 
dangerous." 

"You  know  very  well  that  was  not  what  I  meant, 
— I  referred  to  ZorndorfPs  scepticism." 

"Oh,  I  assure  you  he  is  greatly  improved  in  that 
respect.     Cyrilla  has  been  of  great  use  to  him." 

"Indeed!" 
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"He  goes  to  church  quite  regularly  now,  pays  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  sermon,  and  talks  of  it  after- 
wards with  us.  Last  Sunday  he  took  notes,  and  re- 
peated the  whole  sermon  in  the  evening  almost  word 
for  word." 

"In  mockery!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  his  brows  slightly 
contracted. 

"Not  at  all,  perfectly  seriously — he  is  remarkably 
eloquent;  you  must  hear  him  some  day." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Rupert,  as  he  strode  to- 
wards the  door;  "I  prefer  hearing  a  less  eloquent  dis- 
course from  some  one  authorized  to  preach, — from  a 
man  like  Englmann,  whose  practice  is  a  living  sermon 
of  the  doctrines  he  professes." 

CHAPTER  XL 

Melani£'s  remark,  that  Rupert  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  having  offended  any  one,  was  perfectly 
correct.  Although  intending  to  show  his  indifference 
to,  and  if  necessary,  his  determination  not  to  marry 
his  cousin,  no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  she  was  an- 
noyed at  his  neglect,  than  he  felt  sorry  for  it,  and 
wished  to  make  amends.  When  about  half  way  to 
Freilands,  the  voice  of  conscience  became  so  clamorous 
and  reproachful  that  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  rode 
quickly  back  to  Exfort,  dressed  for  dinner,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  Government  House,  a  full  hour  before  he 
was  expected.  Cyrilla  and  Zorndorff  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  door  into  the  President's  study  was 
open,  and  his  heavy  step  was  audible,  as  he  paced 
backwards  and  forwards,  while  dictating  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  secretary.     Cyrilla  was  reading,  Zorndorff 
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writing,  when  Rupert  was  announced,  and  they  both 
looked  up  as  he  entered. 

Nodding  familiarly  to  Zomdorff,  he  advanced 
quickly  towards  Cyrilla,  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
cheek;  but  it  was  with  a  nonchalance,  made  rather 
too  evident  by  the  fact,  that,  at  the  same  moment,  he 
drew  off  his  gloves,  and  his  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  in  search  of  Melanie.  Now,  Cyrilla,  like  all 
young  and  pretty  women,  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
willingly  to  mere  duty  kisses;  she  would  rather  have 
dispensed  with  them  altogether,  and  endeavoured,  by 
a  very  significant  shake  of  her  head,  to  demonstrate 
her  impatience  under  the  infliction;  she  even  bent 
over  her  book,  and  pretended  to  read,  as,  with  a 
laudable  effort  to  look  grave  and  penitent,  he  said, 
"I  hear  you  are  offended  with  me,  Cyrilla,  and  I 
acknowledge  not  altogether  without  reason;  neverthe- 
less, I  hope  you  will  forgive  my — inattention — care- 
lessness— thoughtlessness — or  whatever  name  you  may 

choose  to  give  my  offence,  when  I but  perhaps 

the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  you  the 
real  cause  of  it!" 

"K  there  be  a  cause,"  replied  Cyrilla,  while  she 
quietly  played  with  the  leaves  of  her  book,  "if  there 
be  a  cause,  not  one  of  the  words  you  have  used  is 
the  right  name  for  what  you  have  done — or  rather  not 
done!" 

"Why,  Melanie  herself  could  not  have  given  me  a 
better  answer,"  cried  Rupert,  laughing;  "I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  to  weigh  my  words  in  that  manner." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Cyrilla;  "I  have  heard  from 
Melanie  that  you  consider  me  quite  a  child." 

"When  I  saw  you  last,  dear  Cyrilla,  you  were  a 
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child;  the  intervening  years  have  passed  quickly,  and 
you  are  scarcely  at  all  changed — I  mean  in  features. 
Even  these  long  fair  curls  are  just  what  they  used  to 
be.  Oh,  why,"  he  said,  lightly  touching  them;  "why 
are  they  not  black,  or  even  dark  brown?" 

**Because  I  am  an  Adlerkron  Windhorst,"  answered 
Cyrilla,  laughing;  "and  while  they  remind  you  of  our 
near  relationship,  they  tell  you,  as  plainly  as  words 
could  do,  that  their  colour  can  never  in  any  way  in- 
terest or  concern  you." 

"Do  theyl     I  wonder  if  your  mother  would  allow 

your  curls  to  speak  in  this  manner  to  me — my 

aunt  certainly  would  not" 

"What  mamma  would  permit,  I  don't  know;  what 
my  aunt — I  don't  care." 

"Then  she  did  say  something  to  you  about  iti" 

"About  what?"  asked  Cyrilla,  looking  up  in- 
quiringly. 

"About  me." 

"Not  a  word — not  a  syllable — but  I  heard  from 
others  that  you  had  the  ridiculous  weakness  of  imagin- 
ing that  every  woman  who  was  commonly  civil  to  you 
must  necessarily  wish  to  marry  you!" 

"Who  could  have  traduced  me  in  this  manner!" 
exclaimed  Rupert,  while  a  blush  of  mixed  annoyance 
and  shame  spread  over  his  features.  "What  a  weak 
vain  fool  you  must  think  me!" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  C5rrilla;  "for  the  person  who 
gave  me  the  information  more  than  hinted  that  it  was 
your  possessions,  and  not  your  person,  that  you  sus- 
pected to  be  the  object  of  all  designing  woman- 
kind." 

Rupert  remained  silent  for  more  than  a  minute. 
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"It  seems,"  added  Cyrilla,  "that  you  cannot  quite 
deny  the  charge/' 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  it,"  replied  Rupert,  "I — 
I  wish  we  were  alone — I  should  like  to  be  perfectly 
candid  with  you." 

"^  is  too  busy  writing  to  hear  us,"  said  Cyrilla, 
glancing  towards  Zomdorif;  "but  we  can  go  to  the 
sofa  at  the  window,  if  you  choose." 

And  to  the  sofa  they  went,  and  Rupert,  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  whispered  the  whole  story  of  his 
aunt's  plans.  Cyrilla  did  not  attach  the  importance 
to  his  communication  which  he  had  expected,  and 
seemed  to  think  the  whole  affair  very  amusing;  but 
the  merry  answer  and  light  laugh  that  served  so  com- 
pletely to  reassure  him,  equally  effectually  destroyed  the 
equanimity  of  Count  Zomdorff.  She  had  liiought  him  too 
busy  writing  to  hear;  but  he  had  heard  Rupert,  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  near  relationship ,  call  his  cousin 
"dear  Cyrilla,"  and  use  the  pronoun,  Z>«,  the  tutoi- 
ment  Dutzetiy  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  which  in 
itself  removes  at  once  all  obstacles  to  perfect  intimacy: 
he  saw  C)rrilla  go  with  him  to  a  distant  sofa,  and 
whisper  and  laugh!  And  there  they  were  now,  as  if 
they  had  been  together  all  their  lives,  talking  of  places 
and  people  he  knew  nothing  about! 

He  stopped  writing,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  indulged  in  a  long  reverie  of  t  more  serious  than 
agreeable  nature,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
determination  not  to  look  at  or  disturb  the  conversation 
of  the  cousins,  for  he  took  up  his  papers  and  walked 
with  them  into  the  President's  study. 

"Ah,  I'm  so  much  obliged  to  Zorndorff  for  taking 
Jbimself  off,"  observed  Rupert. 

CyriUa.   /.  9 
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V  "Fm  afraid  we  have  disturbed  him,"  said  Cjrrilla, 
"and  he  was  writing  something  of  consequence  for 
his  uncle." 

"What  made  him  bring  anything  of  that  kind  to 
write  in  this  room*?" 

"He  says  he  likes  the  temperature  here,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,"  replied  Cyrilla. 

"Luxurious  fellow!"  exclaimed  Rupert;  "unchanged, 

unchangeable!  but  a what  were  we  talking  about? 

My  uncle  Carl?  or the  time  we  were  at  Aix 

or,  no our  aunt  in  Salzburg,  I  believe 

Dreadful  woman  isn't  she?" 

"Most  unamiable,  most  disagreeable,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"And  then  her  stinginess!  what  one  suffers  from 
cold  in  her  house  is  intolerable!" 

"Thank  Heaven,  I  have  never  been  obliged  to 
live  with  her,"  rejoined  Cyrilla. 

"But  I  was,"  said  Rupert,  "and  longer  than  I 
liked.  However,  directly  I  left  the  university,  I  pro- 
posed travelling,  and  when  my  uncle  refused  his  con- 
sent, I  went  into  the  army — more  to  get  away  from 
her  than  for  anjrthing  else.  As  long  as  my  uncle 
lived,  his  house  of  course  remained  my  head  quarters, 
but  when  she  became  a  widow,  I  decamped  altogether. 
Had  she  married  General  Zorndorff  j  as  we  expected, 
though  it  would  have  half  disinherited  me,  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  stay  with  them,  more  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  however,  than  because  I  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  his  aide-de-camp." 

"General  Zomdorff!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  "any  rela- 
tion of " 

"Only  his  father,  but  as  different  a  man  as  can 
well  be  imagined:  they  had  been  engaged  to  eacfi 
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Other  during  some  of  those  years  of  revolution  which 
now  belong  to  history,  but  being  both  hot-tempered, 
they  quarrelled,  and  mutually  returned  all  letters  and 
locks  of  hair.  The  war  separated  them,  and  our  aunt 
married  uncle  Gottfried." 

"What  a  life  he  must  have  led  with  her!"  observed 
Cyrilla. 

"Not  so  bad  as  you  suppose.  He  was  one  of 
those  quiet  sort  of  men  who  do  what  they  like  them- 
selves, and  let  others  do  the  same;  they  never  inter- 
fered with  each  other.  He  attended  to  his  wide- 
spreading  speculations,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  arrangement  of  my  affairs,  as  you  know  he  was 
my  guardian,  and  his  wife  amused  herself  with  her 
house  friend^ 

"Her  house  friend!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  "and  who 
was  that?" 

"They  were  numerous.-  I  can  remember  at  least 
half-a-dozen." 

"I  did  not  think  she  had  so  many  friends  in  the 
world,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"Oh,  the  friendship  was  not  very  great  after  all — 

they  were  only  people  young  men who, 

having  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  got  the  habit  of  being 
eternally  in  her  house,  blowing  the  flute,  scraping  the 
violin,  or  driving  about  with  her — ^just  like  Polyak, 
you  know.  Now,  when  the  General  as  widower  and 
she  as  widow  again  became  betrothed,  he  informed  her 
in  one  of  their  iite-ct'ietes  that,  though  he  had  an  aide- 
de-camp,  he  should  consider  such  an  appendage  quite 

Unnecessary  for  his  wife  — . .  but "  said  Rupert 

stopping  suddenly,  "perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  you 
all  this  ....  it's  very  improper  conversation ehl" 

9* 
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"Oh,   not  at  all,"   said  Cyrilla,   laughing,  "only 
family  affairs  which  I  ought  to  know:  pray,  go  on." 

"Well,  he  plainly  insisted  on  a  cessation  of  all 
such  demi-sentimental  connexions  at  once  and  for  ever; 
said  that  he  had  no  fancy  for  blowing  out  his  own 
brains  or  those  of  any  one  else,  and  such  would 
inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  a  persistence  in  the 
line  of  conduct  which  she  had  observed  during  her 
first  marriage!  It  was  strong  language  to  use  towards 
a.  middle-aged  woman  who  was  about  to  settle  half  of 
her  very  large  fortune  upon  him;  but  I  think  he  acted 
honourably,  though  many  p'eople,  and  among  them  his, 
son,  thought  him  a  great  fool.  I  am  told  that  this 
their  second  encounter,  in  all  the  strength  of  riper 
years,  was  terrific — they  separated,  vowing  never  to 
speak  again:  but  the  cause  of  quarrel  became  known; 
my  aunt  received  one  or  two  disagreeable  anonymous 
letters,  could  not  avoid  meeting  the  General  wherever 
she  went,  and  at  last  emigrated  to  Salzburg." 

"Quite  a  history,"  said  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully,  "but," 
she  added,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  "but  suppose 
now  she  were  to  marry  Count  Polyak,  how  odd  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a  little  young  uncle!" 

"Not  the  least  idea  of  any  such  thing  on  either 
side,"  answered  Rupert.  "When  the  regiment  leaves, 
Polyak  will  give  her  some  handsome  present  as  sou- 
venir,  (she  never  gives  anything,)  and  then  she  will 
look  out  for  his  successor,  and  so  it  will  go  on  until 
she  is  quite  old,  when  she  will  either  become  outrage- 
ously pious,  or  an  inveterate  card-player." 

"A  card-player,  I  fear,"  said  Cyrilla;  "for  dear 
mamma  was  often  obliged  to  play  with  her  for  hours 
last  winter;    and   sometimes  Fernanda,    even  when 
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dressed  for  a  ball,  has  been  forced  to  play  piquet 
until  the  carriage  came  to  the  door." 

Melanie  at  this  moment  entered  the  room,  and 
Rupert  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  hope  you  have  arranged 
everything  with  the  President,  and  I  may  expect  you 
all  to-morrow  at  Freilandsl" 

"Yes;  Wilhelm  did  not  make  a  single  objection — 
likes  the  plan  of  all  things — but  poor  dear  Edouard " 

"And  what  prevents  *poor  dear  Edouard'  from 
going  also?"  asked  Rupert,  laughing;  "he  can  drive 
into  and  out  of  Exfort  every  day  with  Falkenstein, 
and  if  he  prefer  riding,  he  can  have  a  horse." 

"Such  a  one  perhaps  as  you  lent  me,  when  I  was 
last  in  Berlin!"  said  Zorndorff,  who  was  now  standing 
at  the  door  with  the  President. 

Rupert  coloured  and  laughed. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Melanie. 

"He  offered  me  the  choice  of  all  his  horses,  and 
when  I  went  to  his  stables,  not  one  of  any  description 
was  there,  they  had  all  been  borrowed  or  taken  off 
by  his  friends.  On  my  observing  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  phaeton,  droschka,  or  whatever  might 
be  forthcoming,  one  of  the  grooms  informed  me  that 
the  head  coachman  had  just  driven  out  with  the  only 
pair  of  carriage  horses  left." 

"I  promise  that  nothing  of  that  kind  shall  happen 
while  you  are  at  Freilands,"  said  Rupert. 

"Nevertheless,  I  must  refuse  your  invitation." 

"But  you  will  honour  my  dejeuner  with  your  pre- 
sence next  week,  I  hope,"  said  Rupert,  carelessly, 
ZomdorfFs  refusal  apparently  making  much  less  im- 
pression on  him  than  on  the  others. 

"What  day  is  it  to  be?" 
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"Ask  Melanie  or  Cyrilla.  I  intend  to  give  them 
carte  blanche  to  make  Freilands  as  gay  as  it  can  be 
made,  for  the  next  six  weeks.  We  shall  begin  with  a 
dejeuner,  because  some  of  my  fair  friends  in  Exfort 
choose  to  say  that  I  promised  to  give  one  as  soon  as 
I  should  enter  into  possession,  and,  indeed,  I  don't 
know  what  we  could  do  better/' 

"Nothing,"  said  Cyrilla,  "excepting,  perhaps,  get- 
ting up  a  comedy,  or  an  opera,  or *' 

"Delightful!"  cried  Rupert  eagerly;  "there  is  a 
large  space  on  the  top  of  the  house,  which  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  intended  for  a  theatre.  And  now,  Me- 
lanie," he  added,  as  they  went  to  dinner,  "if  you 
can  arrange  some  tableaux,  and  discover  a  haunted 
room  at  Freilands,  I  really  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Exfort  something  to  talk 
about" 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Freilands  was  deficient  in  all  the  interest  attached 
to  an  old,  but  abounded  in  all  the  comforts  expected 
from  a  new  place.  The  first  building,  a  hunting- 
lodge,  had  been  turned  into  offices,  when,  after  a  few 
visits,  the  proprietor  had  discovered  that  the  park 
possessed  beauties  which  rendered  it  worthy  of  being 
the  site  of  a  handsome  residence.  Not  alone  was  it 
enlivened  and  irrigated  by  a  not  quite  inconsiderable 
river,  but  a  lake  of  very  fair  proportions,  and  trees 
of  every  possible  size  and  description,  had  been  by 
him  so  judiciously  brought  to  view,  that  even  Prince 
Puckler  might  have  been  satisfied,  and  no  one  in 
Exfort  had  thought  of  disputing  the  propriety  of  de- 
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nominating  the  grounds  about  the  house,  «EngUsh 
gardens." 

The  building  itself  had  a  noble  hall,  a  magnificent 
staircase,  high  spacious  rooms,  large  windows,  and  a 
long  wide  stone  balcony,  which  formed  a  roof  to  the 
portico  under  which  the  principal  entrance  had  been 
made.  The  furniture  was  the  handsomest  that  the 
best  upholsterer  in  Berlin  could  furnish,  and  was  rich, 
comfortable,  and  perfectly  modem.  Rupert  had  re- 
served but  one  room  for  himself,  which  he  justly 
thought  he  could  arrange  better  than  any  one  else;  it 
was  his  own  private  sitting-room,  the  walls  of  which 
he  purposed  covering  with  a  perfect  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  tiie  newest  arms  of  all  descriptions,  from 
the  most  diminutive  pistol  to  the  longest  rifle,  the 
lightest  dagger  to  the  most  ponberous  sword.  The 
apartment  he  happened  to  choose  was  at  the  very  end 
of  the  reception  rooms,  and  particularly  cheerful,  from 
having  both  a  south  and  west  aspect;  but,  when  he 
returned  home  from  his  cousins  on  the  evening  just 
recorded,  to  his  infinite  dismay  he  discovered  in  this 
very  room  a  large  glass,  extending  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  just  opposite  the  doorway,  and  occupying 
the  place  intended  for  his  muskets  and  carabines. 

All  protestations  were  vain;  such  a  glass  was  ne- 
cessary to  extend  the  vista — the  end  room  at  the  other 
side  was  also  furnished  with  one.     It  must  be  so. 

"Then,"  said  Rupert,  "you  may  furnish  this  room 
altogether  like  the  other  end  room,  and  I  shall  take 
the  one  adjoining  it;  but  it  is  hard  enough  that  I  may 
not  have  the  room  I  like  best  in  my  own  house." 

"In  fact,"  said  the  upholsterer,  evidently  pleased 
at  the  concession,  although  so  unwillingly  made,  "iqi 
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fact,  the  room  belongs  to  the  suite,  and  ought  never 
to  have  been,  allow  me  to  say  so,  disfigured  with 
guns  and  swords.  If  they  had  been  pictures,  in- 
deed   " 

"No  pictures,"  cried  Rupert,  impatiently;  "I  am 
tired  of  pictures,  and  wish  this  house  to  be  as  light 
and  cheerful  as  possible — glasses  and  candelabra  as 
many  as  you  please,  but  no  pictures." 

"But,"  asked  the  man,  a  little  alarmed,  "but  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  frescQics  in  the  ball-room,  I 
hope?  The  dancing  figures  are  so  appropriate,  that  I 
left  them  as  I  found  them,  and " 

"O,  I  have  no  objection  to  dancing  figures,"  said 
Rupert,  good-humouredly,  "or  to  the  Cupids  either, 
who  seem  to  be  playing  at  hide-and-seek  among  the 
wreaths  of  impossible  flowers  that  adorn  the  orchestra 
gallery." 

The  upholsterer  bowed — he  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  praise  bestowed,  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  little  irritation 
was  natural  on  the  part  of  his  employer,  when  he  had 
been  almost  compelled  to  resign  a  room  to  which  he 
had  evidently  taken  a  fancy.  As  Rupert  whistled  for 
his  dogs  and  walked  off  towards  the  lake,  the  workr 
men  were  summoned,  and,  late  as  it  was,  all  the 
furniture,  guns,  pistols,  and  swords  inclusive,  removed 
into  the  adjoining  room,  arranged  according  to  a 
sketch  found  on  the  writing-table,  and  the  rose-coloured 
furniture  which  had  that  day  arrived  from  Berlin  sub- 
stituted. When  Rupert  returned,  they  were  still  ham- 
mering at  the  curtains,  and  the  sound  induced  him  to 
look  into  the  room.  After  a  short  survey,  he  seemed 
more  than  qontented  with  the  change,  and  smiled  with 
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inward  satisfaction  as  he  thought,  **1  shall  tell  Melanie, 
that  I  expect  her  to  consider  this  room  as  especially 
hers,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  furniture,  and 
then  I  can  manage  like  the  President,  and  open  and 
shut  my  door  according  as  I  feel  disposed  for  company 
or — solitude." 

The  next  day  his  relations  arrived,  but  Rupert  did 
no^  manage  like  the  President,  for  he  never  felt  at  all 
disposed  for  solitude:  the  door  of  his  armoury,  as  Cy- 
rilla  directly  named  J^is  room,  was  never  closed,  and 
he  began  very  soon  to  discover  that  fair  hair  and  deli- 
cate features  looked  quite  as  well  as  their  contraries, 
when  seen  in  the  light  reflected  from  rose-coloured  silk. 
How  far  the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  "dreadful 
woman,"  (namely  his  aunt,)  might  have  enabled  him 
to  resist  these  allurements,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  he 
was  not  proof  against  the  fascination  of  Cyrilla's  voice 
and  highly  cultivated  talent  for  music.  He  was  him- 
self an  excellent  musician,  and  his  well  exercised  tenor 
harmonized  naturally  and  easily  with  her  high  soprano: 
charmed  with  her,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  pleased  with 
himself,  he  induced  her  every  evening  to  sing  with 
him,  apologizing  to  her,  and  even  in  some  degree  to 
himself,  for  the  hours  spent  in  the  music-room,  by 
whispering,  "We  must  do  something  to  amuse  the 
President,  or  he  may  get  tired  of  Freilands." 

One  evening  before  the  lighted  lamps  had  drawn 
them  together,  while  Melanie  was  sitting  in  the  large 
balcony,  which  it  has  been  said  formed  the  roof  of  the 
portico,  pensively  gazing  on  the  rising  moon,  the 
President  standing  at  a  window  endeavouring  to  catch 
the  last  rays  of  departing  daylight  on  a  book  over 
which  he  resolutely  bent,  Rupert  called  Cyrilla  into 
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the  music-room,  and  begged  her  to  sing  for  him — for 
him  alone.  "There  is  nothing  so  de — licious  as  music 
in  this  twilight  hour,"  he  added;  "and  I  think  I  feel 
rather  disposed  for  something  sentimental  or  melancholy, 
just  at  present." 

Cyrilla's  light  fingers  modulated  through  several 
keys,  before  she  felt  herself  sufficiently  melancholy  to 
sing  "Theckla's  Song"  of  despairing  love.  Rupert  had 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  when  she  began: 
he  soon  again  approached  her,  for,  to  suit  the  words, 
which  she  pronounced  with  extraordinary  distinctness, 
her  voice  became  softer  and  softer,  and  he  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  he  reached  a  chair  close  to  hers.  She 
ceased  almost  whisperingly,  and  remained  silent,  her 
hands  falling  listlessly  together.  Like  most  people 
who  sing  with  feeling,  she  was  moved,  "even  with  the 
sound  herself  had  made." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  absently,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  added,  "If  you  were  other  than  my  light-hearted 
cousin  Cyrilla,  I  should  feel  convinced  that  nothing 
but  a  personal  appropriation  of  those  words  of  Schiller's 
could  enable  you  to  sing  them  with  such  expression — 
such  passion." 

"I  fancied  myself  in  the  place  of  Theckla  while  I 
was  singing." 

"And  you  felt "  began  Rupert. 

"I  felt  for  the  moment  all  her  painful  uncertainty, 
her  hopes,  her  fears.  I  even  tried  to  imagine  her  love 
for  Max  Piccolomini,  that  most  perfect  personification 
of  truth  and  honour;  but  now,"  she  said  gaily,  "now  I 
feel  nothing  of  all  this;  I  only  perceive  that  I  am  in  a 
very  dark  room  with  my  cousin  Rupert,  whose  re- 
"semblance  to  Piccolomini  I  have  yet  to  learn." 
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"I  hope  that  in  truth  and  honour  I  may  never  be 
found  deficient,"  said  Rupert;  "and  as  your  imagination 
seems  to  be  strong,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
if  you  have  already  formed,  not  what  Melanie  would 
call  an  ideal^  but  a  rational  incorporation  of  these 
qualities,  and  as  many  others  as  are  necessary  to 
make  a " 

"Whose  voice  is  that  in  the  next  room?"  cried  Cy- 
rilla,  suddenly  rising.  "Can  it — can  it  be  Count  Zorn- 
dorfrr' 

"Very  probably,"  answered  Rupert,  not  quite  will- 
ingly following  her  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  Zomdorff — he  was  leaning  against  one  of  the 
glass  doors  opening  on  the  balcony,  and  speaking  to 
Melanie,  who  sat  outside.  As  the  moonlight  fell  on 
his  pale  features,  Cyrilla  observed  a  languor  in  them 
and  in  his  whole  appearance  almost  denoting  illness, 
and  though  he  must  have  heard  her  speaking  to  Rupert 
as  she  entered  the  room,  he  did  not  look  up  until  both 
stood  beside  him. 

"I  hope,"  said  Rupert,  "you  have  got  tired  of  being 
alone,  and  that  you  have  come  to  remain  here." 

"No,  oh  no,"  cried  Melanie  quickly,  "he  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"And  why?"  asked  Rupert,  with  some  surprise. 
"Did  you  not  tell  me  you  wished  of  all  things  to  con- 
sult him  about  our  dejeuner — that  I  was  too  great  a 
blockhead  to  be  able  to  give  you  any  advice  concern- 
ing the  arrangements?" 

"Dear  Rupert,  I  certainly  did  not  call  you  a  block- 
head," said  Melanie;  "I  only  observed  that  it  would 
not  do  tQ  leave  everything  to  your  housekeeper  and 
chef  de  cuisine." 
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**Well,  at  all  events,  to  my  certain  knowledge  you 
wrote  Zorndorff  a  note  this  morning,  telling  him  our 
dilemma  about  the  theatre,  and  asking  his  advice;  and 
now  that  he  is  here,  you  will  not  allow  him  to  remain 
with  us." 

"I  have  heard  that  your  theatre  cannot  be  ready 
even  for  the  projected  tableaux,"  said  Zorndorff,  "and 
that  is — partly — the — the  reason  why  I  have  walked 
here  this  evening.  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
substitute." 

"You  walked  here!"  said  Cyrilla;  "ah,  that  is  the 
reason  you  look  so  fatigued — the  day  has  been  un- 
usually sultry." 

Zorndorff  glanced  for  a  moment  towards  Melanie, 
bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  remained  silent. 

"And  the  substitute]"  asked  Rupert 

"Is  of  a  kind  more  likely  to  interest  others  than 
you,"  answered  Zorndorff;  "a  French  magnetizer,  and 
a  young  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  magnetized, 
have  just  arrived  at  Exfort,  and  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to " 

"Ah!  that  will  do  famously,"  cried  Rupert,  inter- 
rupting him;  "engage  them  by  all  means.  How  did 
you  happen  to  hear  of  them?" 

"Count  Lindesmar  gave  them  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Bellegarde,  and  she  naturally  thought  that 
my  aunt  was  the  person  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them." 

"Pray,  Melanie,"  said  Rupert,  "write  to  the  Belle- 
gardes,  and  tell  them  to  bring  these  magnetic  treasures 
with  them  to-morrow." 

"Madame  de  Bellegarde's  sister  arrived  to-day  from 
Italy  with  her  husband,"  observed  Zorndorff;  "perhaps 
you  would  like  to  have  them  also." 
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"What,  Virginie?"  exclaimed  Rupert. 

"  Virginte*'  said  ZomdorfF  with  some  emphasis. 

"I  must  send  an  express  to  Exfort  directly,"  cried 
Rupert,  ringing  the  bell;  "and,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Melanie,  "as  the  De  Rubignys  will  probably  come 
with  the  Bellegardes,  you  may  say  that  we  shall  send 
a  carriage  for  these  magnetic  men." 

Melanie  went  with  him  into  another  room  to  write; 
ZomdorfF  joined  the  President,  who  just  then  entered, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  large  apartment  with  him 
in  grave  discourse;  Cyrilla,  left  alone,  turned  into  the 
balcony,  and,  leaning  against  the  balustrades,  indulged 
in  a  long  and  earnest  reverie.  Her  youthful  face  had 
the  unusual  expression  of  deep  sadness,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  at  that  moment  felt  herself  op- 
pressed by  "  a  world  of  woe  and  sorrow."  She  did  not 
attempt  to  analyze  her  feelings — it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  done  so;  for  surprise,  wounded  pride, 
irritation,  and  grief,  struggled  for  pre-eminence,  until 
disappointment  of  the  bitterest  description  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind.  She  had  gone  to  meet  Count 
Zorndorff  with  a  heart  beating  violently  from  joyful 
expectation,  and  he  had  scarcely  looked  at  her,  scarcely 
answered  her,  had  been  indifferent,  cold,  almost  glacials 
She  worried  herself  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  so  unexpected  a  change  of  manner  until  the  lamps 
were  lit,  when  she  left  the  balcony,  and,  taking  a 
book,  seated  herself  at  a  distant  table,  and  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  be  deaf  to  the  sound  of  peram- 
bulating feet,  and  to  concentrate  her  thoughts,  through 
the  medium  of  her  eyes,  on  the  pages  before  her — in 
vain.  The  words  conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  mind, 
and  even  while  she  read  them,  ZorndorfPs  figure  as  he 
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had  listlessly  leaned  against  the  glass  door,  was  ever 
officiously  presenting  itself.  Slowly  she  laid  down  the 
volume,  and  reluctantly  drew  a  piece  of  work  towards 
her;  for  her  fingers  having  been  chiefly  employed  in 
acquiring  mechanical  dexterity  on  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte, and  in  the  nice  management  of  a  pencil  or  paint- 
brush, she  was  but  an  indiflerent  embroiderer;  never- 
theless, like  all  her  female  acquaintance,  she  had  an 
astonishing  piece  of  work  in  progress,  and,  on  the 
present  occasion  at  least,  had  reason  to  agree  with 
Bacon  in  thinking  it  pleasant  to  have  "a  lively  work 
upon  a  lightsome  ground." 

Perhaps  the  only  time  when  a  woman  can  justly 
rejoice  in  being  a  woman,  is  on  an  occasion  like  the 
foregoing.  In  moments  of  mental  uneasiness,  or  even 
mental  pain,  the  alleviation  given  by  a  needle  is  in- 
describable: it  seems  to  possess  a  sort  of  magnetic 
power  in  drawing  the  cares  from  the  brain  to  itself; 
and  even  when  its  motions  are  uselessly  employed,  the 
mere  effort  to  direct  it  generally  distracts  the  mind  or 
occupies  the  thoughts  so  effectually,  that  it  produces 
in  very  expert  and  very  indifferent  workwomen  pre- 
cisely the  same  result.  The  flower  over  which  Cyrilla 
how  bent  her  graceful  head  assumed  a  most  fanciful 
form.  It  may  have  been  oriental,  and  have  possessed 
a  mysterious  meaning — in  the  German  flora  it  could 
not  be  found;  and  Rupert,  on  his  return,  as  he  leaned 
over  her  chair,  compared  it  without  circumlocution  to 
the  wonderful  flowers  on  the  ball-room  gallery. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling,  as 
she  held  it  at  a  little  distance;  "I  have,  as  usual,  made 
some  stupid  mistake  in  counting  the  stitches.     I  wish 
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I  could  work  like  Adrienne  de  Bellegarde,  or  Julia  de 
Lindesmar." 

"Have  they  become  particular  friends  of  yours?** 
demanded  Rupert 

"Not  exactly — but  they  are  the  gayest  people  in 
Exfort;  and  everybody  knows,  or  wishes  to  know 
them.  They  are  rather  free,  or  French,  as  they  call 
it,  in  their  manners." 

After  a  pause,  Rupert  observed,  "Madame  de 
Bellegarde's  sister  has  arrived  from  Italy,  and  will 
probably  be  here  to-morrow." 

"The  Vicomtesse  de  Rubigny,  is  it  not?"  asked 
Cyrilla,  beginning  to  pick  out  the  petals  of  her  fancy 
flower. 

"Yes." 

"I  am  rather  curious  to  see  her,"  she  continued, 
"for  she  must  strangely  resemble  me  in  voice  and 
manner." 

"In  voice  extremely,"  said  Rupert,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, "in  manner  not  at  all;  it  is  only  a  harebrained 
fellow  such  as  I  am  who  couldf  for  a  moment  have 
mistaken  one  for  the  other — the  room  was  dark,  and 
I  was  at  the  time  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  her." 

"Were  you?"  said  Cyrilla,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  and  looking  up  at  him;  "she  is  handsome,  I 
suppose?" 

"N — o,  I  believe  not." 

"Not  plain,  surely?" 

"Oh  no!" 

"Well,  what  is  she  then?" 

"  Interesting-looking." 

"And  is  she  amusing,  talkative  like  her  sisters?" 

"She  is  not — talkative." 
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"Nor  you  either,  this  evening,"  said  C)nrilla,  rising 
just  in  time  to  hear  ZorndorfF  say  to  Melanie: — 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  house;  you  know 
I  have  a  great  fancy  for  furniture  and  everything  of 
that  kind.  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  castle 
at  Windhorst  than  Adlerkron  does." 

"That's  quite  true,"  said  Rupert.  "Fancy  his 
counting  the  windows  there  one  fine  morning,  and 
telling  me  I  did  not  deserve  to  possess  such  a  place, 
because  I  did  not  know  how  many  openings  had  been 
made  in  the  walls  to  admit  the  light  of  day." 

"I  recommend  his  waiting  for  the  light  of  day  to 
inspect  Freilands,"  observed  the  President,  "and  think, 
if  he  mean  to  return  home  to-night,  the  sooner  he 
sets  out  on  his  walk  the  better." 

"I  can  look  at  the  house,"  said  ZorndorfF,  "and 
drink  tea  with  you  too  before  I  leave,  as  there  is 
moonlight.  Come,  aunt  Melanie,  you  must  be  my 
cicerone." 

"You  will  not  require  much  time,"  said  Rupert, 
"for  the  hall,  staircase,  these  rooms,  and  the  ball- 
room, are  alone  worth  looking  at — the  wings  have 
only  a  ground  floor;  one  belongs  to  the  President  and 
my  cousins,  the  other,  with  the  breakfast  and  dining 
room,  is  intended  for  visitors.  You  will  find  a  room 
ready  for  you  if  you  choose  to  occupy  it." 

"Not  just  to-night — but  perhaps " 

"Come,"  said  Melanie,  "you  shall  first  see  Rupert's 
rooms,  as  they  are  a  continuation  of  these." 

"Don't  forget  to  show  him  the  beautifully  inlaid 
pistols,"  said  Cyrilla,  as  they  were  leaving  the  room. 

ZorndorfF  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  observed,  "I 
suppose  Adlerkron  has  been  performing  some  of  his 
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'extraordinary  feats  with  a  pistol  for  you.  A  man's 
.life  would  not  be  worth  much  who  was  to  meet  him  in 
-a  duel." 

**I  don't  know  that,"  said  Rupert,  pushing  a  chair 
towards  Cyrilla;  "shooting  at  a  mark  and  firing  at  a 
man  are  very  different  things." 

**Do  you  shoot  so  very  welll"  asked  Cyrilla,  turn- 
ing to  him. 

"Yes,  but  we  ate  not  going  to  talk  of  that  now — 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  pony-carriage  that  will  be 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Oh  how  good-natured  of  you,  in  the  midst  of  all 
your  arrangements  here,  to  remember  that  I  said  I 
should  like  to  have  a  pony-carriage." 

"I  remembered  that  you  said  you  should  like  to 

learn  to  drive,  and  and  I  like  very  much  the 

Mea  of  teaching  you.     Are  you  courageous?" 

"Not  very;  I  rather  hope  the  ponies  may  be  very 
quiet." 

He  believed — he  was  almost  sure  they  were  steady 
— she  would  like  the  drives  in  the  wood  when  the 
Weather  Was  warm,  but  some  morriing  early  she  must 
go  to  the  moor,  the  most  interesting  though  worthless 
part  of  Freilands^  but  he  had  extensive  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  it — he  would  show  her  a  map  and 
explain  how  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  whole  marsh 
could  be  made  arable  land. 

The  President  looked  over  his  book,  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  drew  his  mouth  into  a  more  significant 
than  becoming  grimace,  while  the  cousins  pored  Over 
the  map  together,  their  blonde  curling  hair  so  exactly 
the  same  colour,  that  at  a  Httle  distance  the  two  heac^ 
appeared  like  ohe. 

CyriUa.   I.  lO 
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Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  Melanie  returned; 
when  she  did  so,  she  was  alone.  "Edouard,"  she  said, 
"had  thought  it  better  to  return  home  before  mid- 
night" 

"Unsociable  fellow,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  "there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  be  intimate  or  friendly  with  him; 
he  repulses  all  advances,  though  he  has  told  me  more 
than  a  dozen  times  that  our  fates  are  mysteriously 
linked  together,  and  that  we  can  never  long  remain 
asunder." 

"Did  hel  Where  did  he  hear  that?"  asked  Melanie, 
with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  interest. 

"A  few  years  ago,  he  discovered  some  wonderful 
man — an  astrologer — who  drew  a  scheme,  of  his 
horoscope.  He  wanted  to  have  mine  too,  but  I  re- 
fused to  tell  him  any  particulars  concerning  the  day 
and  hour  of  my  birth.  I  heard  afterwards  he  took 
the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of  my 
uncle." 

"And  you  never  questioned  himi" 

"Never." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Cyrilla,  "that  you 
did  not  feel  any  curiosity]" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that;  but  I  am  more 
than  inclined  to  doubt  the  power  of  any  one  to  augur 
or  predict  from  the  conjunction  of  stars  at  the  hour 
of  birth;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  know- 
ledge of  our  future  in  this  world,  is  denied  us  for  a 
good  purpose,  and  is  certainly  conducive  to  our 
happiness." 

"But,"  hesitated  Melanie,  "but  you  don't  think  it 
' — absolutely — irreligious,  having  one's  horoscope]" 

"He  has  told  you  plainly,"  said  the  President, 
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looking  up  suddenly,  "that  he  considers  it  useless  and 
— foolish;  and  he  is  right,  for  tampering  with  one's 
happiness  is  folly." 

Melanie  shrank,  as  she  always  did  from  the  pro- 
bably unintentional  harshness  of  the  President,  and 
became  silent;  the  subject  was  one  that  Rupert  dis- 
liked; Cyrilla  was  indifferent  and  pre-occupied;  and 
the  conversation  continued  very  desultory  until  the 
party  separated  for  the  night 

Cyrilla  was  still  sitting  at  an  open  window  in  her 
room,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door, 
and  immediately  after  Melanie  stood  before  her  in  a 
long  white  robe,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand. 

"Enter,  Lady  Macbeth!"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling 
faintly,  while  she  turned  towards  her  without  moving 
from  the  low  chair  near  the  window  where  she  had 
been  sitting  motionless  for  more  than  half-an-hour. 
"Are  you  walking  in  your  sleep?  or  has  the  President 
got  an  express  from  Exforti" 

"Neither,"  answered  Melanie.  "The  fact  is,  Cyrilla," 
she  continued,  extinguishing  her  taper  and  then  walk- 
ing uneasUy  up  and  down  the  room,  "the  fact  is,  I 
must  speak  to  you — must  tell  you  something — must 
get  your  assistance " 

"If  your  manner  were  not  so  very  really  serious," 
said  Cyrilla,  "I  should  imagine  you  were  about  to 
disclose  some  gr^nd  secret  concerning  to-morrow's 
festivities." 

"O,  I  am  not  thinking  of  to-morrow,  I  can  only 
think  of  one  thing  now.  Tell  me,  Cyrilla,"  she  cried, 
stopping  suddenly  before  her,  "you-^you  don't — no, 
I  know  you  don't — care  at  all  for  Edouard?" 

"That  would  be  unpardonable  "  answered  Cyrilla, 
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"after  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  make  me 
like  him." 

"But  I  mean,  you  ^on^t  particularly  like  himi" 

"Yes  I  do.  I  like  talking  to  him  better  than  to 
any  one  I  know  when  I  feel  disposed  to  be  rational — 
Rupert  is  more  amusing  and  cheerful,  but " 

"Ah! — exactly — that's  just  the  sort  of  answer  I 
wished  for,"  said  Melanie.  "Now,  dear,  only  imagine," 
she  continued,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  her  sister's, 
"only  imagine — -Edouard  has  had  the  folly — the  mad- 
ness— after  all  my  good  advice  and  warnings,  to — to 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  you!  Did  you  ever  know 
an3rthing  so  distressing)" 

"Dreadful!"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a  smile  of  such 
perfect  satisfaction,  that  nothing  but  her  sister's  pre- 
occupation could  have  prevented  her  from  observing  it 

"He  came  here  this  evening,"  continued  Melanie, 
^to  tell  me  that  the  short  separation  of  ten  or  twelve' 
days  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  only  live  in 
your  presence,  that  all  his  ambitious  projects  had  be- 
come worthless  in  his  eyes,  that  he  heard  your  voice 
in  every  breeze,  saw  your  face  in  every — every " 

"What?"  asked  C3nilla,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

"No  matter.  I  see  you  are  disposed  to  laugh  and 
be  merry  as  usual.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  aid  my  endeavours  to  cure  him  of  his 
unfortunate  passion  by  showing  him  your  indifference 
and  dislike  in  the  plainest  manner." 

"But  I  neither  feel  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said 
Cyrilla. 

"Then  you  must  feign  both  for  his  good." 

"No,  dear,  I  should  rather  not,"  said  Cyrilla,  with 
considerable  decision  of  manner. 
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''I  could  almost  think  our  poor  Edouard's  sufTerings 
gave  you  pleasure,"  cried  Melanie,  petulantly;  "and, 
laugh  as  you  will,  he  has  suffered,  and  greatly  too. 
You  must  have  perceived  how  ill  he  looks." 

"He  does  look  ill,"  answered  Cyrilla,  forcing  her 
features  into  as  serious  an  expression  as  the  exultation 
of  her  feelings  at  the  moment  would  permit,  "but  I 
supposed  the  long  hot  walk  might  have " 

"No,  no,  no,  no!  He  wanted  at  once  to  see  and 
speak  to  you.  Fortunately,  you  were  in  the  music- 
room  with  Rupert,  and  he  decided  on  consulting  me. 
I  confess  I  could  not  restrain  some  tears  of  sympathy, 
for  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  sacrifice  love  on  the 
altar  of  necessity!" 

"Dear  Melanie!"  said  Cyrilla;  and  every  particle 
of  gaiety  forsook  her  manner  as  she  lightly  laid  her 
hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  looked  into  her 
large  black  eyes  as  they  filled  with  the  slowly  gather- 
ing tears  of  melancholy  recollection. 

"I  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,"  continued  Me- 
lanie, "and  when  he  talked  rationally  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  profession,  and  living  contentedly,  as 
others  have  done  and  others  will  do,  and  added  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  rising  rapidly  in  it,  and  being  in 
time  able  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  of  any 
reasonable  woman,  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  say,  *You 
are  right,  Edouard.  If  happiness  be  attainable  in  this 
world,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  a  being 
with  whom  we  feel  congeniality  of  mind '" 

"And,"  whispered  Cyrilla,  bending  down  her  head 
that  her  sister  might  not  see  the  smile  which  again 
played  round  her  mouth,  "and  a  mysterious  combina-^ 
tion  of  spirits!" 
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"Yes,"  said  Melanie,  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
Jier  sister's  irony.  "Yes,  so  I  would  have  spoken  had 
^he  object  of  his  affection  been  other  than  you;  but 
knowing  that  it  was  on  you  that  he  had  bestowed 
this  warmest  feeling  of  his  noble  heart,  I  was  obliged 
to  answer  as  you  would  have  done." 

"Your  answer  1"  cried  Cyrilla  quickly,  and  with 
an  anxiety  she  made  no  efforts  to  conceal. 

"It  was  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  I  said  that  if  he 
talked  in  that  way  to  you,  you  would  laugh  at  him!" 

"Did  you?"  said  Cyrilla,  biting  her  lip  and 
breathing  quickly,  while  she  pulled  and  puckered  the 
trimming  of  her  dressing-gown  with  great  diligence; 
"and  then: V 

"And  then  I  told  him  how  carefully  and  rationally 
you  had  been  educated,  and  what  pains  your  mother 
had  taken  to  prevent  your  having  any  romantic  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  marriage;  and  though  you  might  not 
altogether  agree  with  her,  still " 

"Really,  Melanie,"  cried  Cyrilla,  with  ill-concealed 
impatience,  "the  manner  in  which  you  inform  every- 
body that  my  mother  is  worldly,  and  that  I  am  look^ 

ing  for  an  eligible  parity  is is  most  provoking! 

I  wonder  that  your  own  feelings  of  delicacy  do  not 
prevent  you  from  talking  in  this  manner  of  your 
nearest  relations!" 

"Edouard  is  also  a  relation,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  right,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  delicacy,  to 
endanger  his  peace  of  mind  or  future  happiness." 

"And  is  my  peace  of  mind  and  future  happiness 
not  worth  taking  into  consideration?"  asked  Cyrilla 
reproachfully. 

"I  know  that  neither  is  in  danger,  for  even  sup- 
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posing  that  you  liked  Edouard,  the  fear  of  poverty 
would  soon  stifle  the  imprudent  affection." 

"You  forget  that  I  have  never  known  anything  but 
poverty  since  I  was  born,"  observed  C)n:illa. 

"Why,  yes,  but  it  was  a  luxurious  kind  of  poverty; 
for,  after  all,  you  always  had  everything  just  like  other 
people." 

"True,"  answered  Cyrilla;  "my  father  however  was 
so  constantly  in  debt  that  I  should  have  preferred  feeling 
absolute  want  to  hearing  of  bills  unpaid,  and  seeing 
my  mother  wasting  away  from  care  and  anxiety." 

"Edouard  never  had never  will  have  a  debt," 

said  Melanie;  "he  is  too  proud  to  endure  anything  of 
that  kind.  He  may  wish  for  riches — be  discontented 
if  he  do  not4)ossess  them,  but  he  will  undoubtedly  live 
within  whatever  income  he  may  have." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Cyrilla,  "he  can,  as  he  said 
himself,  'satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  any  reason- 
able woman;'  and  I  hope,  dear  Melanie,  considering 
the  care  with  which  you  seem  to  think  I  have  been 
educated,  you  will  allow  me  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
I  am a  reasonable  woman?" 

"Youl" 

"Yes;  the  surprise  you  exhibit  is  not  very  flatter- 
ing, but  still " 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  cried  Melanie,  in  some 
alarm.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  think 
of  marrying  Edouard  V 

"Suppose,"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a  slight  laugh;  "sup- 
pose I  had  discovered  the  congeniality  of  mind  of 

which  you  have  so  often  spoken,  and  the the " 

She  stopped  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  and  blushing 
with  an  intenseness  very  unusual  to  her. 


"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Melanie,  "you  surely 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  love  him?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  anything,"  answered  Cyrilla, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  and  bending  down 
her  head;  "but  I  believe  I  /eel  more  than  I  need  tell 
you  or  any  one  else." 

Melanie  rose,  and  again  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  "Cyrilla,  this  will  never  do,"  she  exclaimed  at 
length.  "Never — never— never.  All  your  relations 
will  raise  objections.  Your  aunt  will  never  consent 
to  your  union  with  Edouard — she  quarrelled  with  his 
father,  and " 

"O,  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  Cyrilla,  "and 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  ever  asking  her  con- 
sent" 

"But  you  forget,  dear  girl,  that  she  is  the  only  per* 
son  who  could,  in  any  way,  be  of  use  to  you  on  such 
an  occasion." 

"She  will  never  be  of  use  to  me,  or  to  any  one 
else,"  rejoined  Cyrilla. 

"And  then,  Wilhelm — he  would  be  outrageous, — ■ 
would  not  listen  to  Edouard  for  a  moment." 

"I  imagine  Count  Zomdorff  is  not  likely  to  consult 
the  President,"  said  Cyrilla;  "he  is  of  an  age  to  judge 
for  himself;  and  having  commenced  his  bureaucratic 
career,  is  independent — even  in  his  poverty." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  almost  whispered 
Melanie.     "If  you  indeed  love  as  I  once  did " 

"A  little  more,  I  suspect,"  said  C)a'illa,  quickly; 
"for  no  Count  Falkenstein, — no  one  on  earth, — could 
induce  me  to  sacrifice  my  love  on  the  altar  of  ne-? 
c^ssity." 

"What  a  disagreeable  habit  you  and  Rupert  hftY© 


of  remembering  and  repea,ting  my  words,"  said  Me* 
lanie,  with  some  irritation. 

"You  ought  to  be  flattered  at  our  doing  so;  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  uncommon,  and  worth  recollecting." 

"C)n:illa,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say.  Do 
not  let  Wilhelm  know  or  even  suspect  any  engagement 
with  Edouard,  should  you  enter  into  one." 

"My  dear  Melanie,  you  have  said  so  much  to  Count 
Zomdorff  about  my  rational  education, — have  presented 
him  such  a  disagreeable  picture  of  a  heartless  worldly 
girl,  that  I  think  it  more  than  probable  he  will  let  the 
matter  rest  for  ever.  I  have  read  and  heard  of  men 
who  have  required  less  to  induce  them  to  resign  women 
better  and  wiser  than  1  am." 

"Oh,  I  have  only  to  give  him  the  slightest  hint," 
began  Melanie. 

"Never,"  cried  Cyrilla,  springing  from  her  chair 
with  a  vehemence  in  strong  contrast  to  her  usual  gentle 
movements;  "never,  to  him  or  to  any  one,  hint  or  m 
any  way  refer  to  what  has  passed  between  us  this 
night  Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  speak  to 
you  as  I  have  done,  had  it  not  been  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  erroneous  idea  you 
have  formed  of  my  character  and  sentiments." 

"I  wish,"  said  Melanie,  "I  had  known  this  sooner." 

"Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  replied  Cyrilla. 
"Count  Zomdorff  can  undoubtedly  marry  more  ad- 
vantageously; and  yet  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  added, 
snatching  her  handkerchief  from  the  toilet-table,  ajid 
hastily  drawing  it  across  her  eyes,  "I  cannot  tell  you 
how  foolishly  rejoiced  I  feel  at  what  I  have  just  heard 
from  you." 

"Who "/exclaimed  Melanie,  clasping  hej  hands^ 
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"who  would  have  suspected  this,  after  hearing  you 
laugh  and  jest  on  all  such  subjects  with  Rupert!" 

"And  do  you  imagine  that  we  have  no  feeling,  be- 
cause we  do  not  talk  sentimentally?  Believe  me,  Me- 
lanie,  people  often  laugh  at  and  pretend  incredulity  in 
love,  just  as  they  do  about  ghost  stories;  all  the  while 
believing  and  fearing  in  spite  of  themselves." 

"O  no,  Cyrilla;  if  you  had  had  my  experience,  you 
would  think  differently.  A  woman  perhaps  may  speak 
in  that  way  to  conceal  feelings  that  education  forbids 
her  to  exhibit;  but,  believe  me,  a  man's  jest  on  such 
a  subject  is  bitter  earnest.  Well  have  the  ancients 
represented  Love  as  a  child — it  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such — tenderly — considerately,  not  laughed  at — ir- 
ritated— browbeaten ! " 

"Fm  sure  I  never  meant  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a  demure  smile. 

"But  others  have,"  said  Melanie,  looking  upwards; 
"and  never  can  I  forget  the  evening  at  the  Belle- 
gardes,  when  Edouard  talked  so  charmingly  on  this 
very  subject.  We  were  speaking  of  German  legends; 
and  you  may  remember  how  he  said  that  they  could 
be  traced  to  the  German  mythology,  and  how  that  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  Roman,  as  the  Roman  with 
the  Grecian,  but  that  all  the  fables  of  all  mythologies 
contained  very  good  systems  of  morals,  if  people 
would  only  take  the  trouble  of  studying  them.  He 
gave  several  examples,  which  were  both  ingenious  and 
amusing;  and,  among  other  things,  said  that  Cupid 
had  been  represented  as  a  child,  and  generally  a 
young  child,  in  order  to  point  out  what  patience 
we  should  have  with  his  perverseness,  violence,  or  in- 
stability." 
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"Yes/*  said  Cyrilla;  "I  remember  also  Adrienne 
de  Bellegarde  getting  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
saying  that  Count  Zorndorff  deserved  to  be  kissed 
for  his  dear  funny  thoughts I  think,  too,  he  re- 
quested her  to  kiss  him  if  she  felt  the  slightest  in- 
clination   " 

"Yes,  I  believe  we  laughed  at  her  a  good  deal," 
said  Melanie,  "and  said  that  was  the  only  one  of  his 
thoughts  she  had  been  able  to  understand;  but  you 
are  sleepy,  and  to-morrow  will  be  a  fatiguing  day 
for  us/' 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Cyrilla,  "as  I  have  only  to 
amuse  myself.     I  wish  it  were  come " 

"And  how  much  has  the  desire  to  see  Edouard 
again  to  do  with  your  wish?" 

"More  than  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  or  even  to 
confess  to  myself,"  answered  C)a'illa,  sighing;  "and 
now,  good-night." 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

Rupert's  invitations  to  his  d6jeuner-dtner  had  been 
so  very  general  and  comprehensive,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Exfort  so  great  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  improve- 
ments and  new  furniture  at  Freilands,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  company  began  to  arrive  with  what 
Melanie  called  unconscionable  exactitude,  that  is,  be- 
fore she  was  ready  to  receive  them;  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  were  gardens  to  look  at,  and  shady  walks 
to  wander  in,  and  bands  of  music  and  tents,  and  when 
they  had  walked  about,  and  looked  at  everything  and 
everybody,  they  began  quietly  and  at  first  impercep- 
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tibly  to  separate  into  classes.  The  crim^  de  la  crime^ 
who  considered  themselves  Melanie's  intimate  friends, 
unhesitatingly  entered  the  house,  took  possession  of 
the  large  balcony,  and,  secure  from  the  sun's  rays 
under  the  awning,  leisurely  inspected,  through  their 
single  and  double  lorgnettes,  the  remaining  and  larger 
portion  of  the  company,  as  they  walked  in  groups 
under  the  trees, — they  being,  if  we  may  continue  to 
pursue  the  meaning  of  this  truly  German  and  pastoral 
metaphor,  the  milk,  which  had  subsided,  and  let  its 
lighter  part,  the  cream,  rise.  Now,  in  the  town  of 
Exfort,  as  in  ^U  other  towns,  there  was  a  quantity  of 
adulterated  cream,  whether  composed  by  a  mixture  of 
noxious  or  innoxious  ingredients  none  but  a  chemist, 
or  a  very  nice  observer,  could  tell;  but  a  good  deal 
of  this  description  of  cream,  viz.  a  considerable  number 
of  very  well  dressed  and  exceedingly  discontented  men 
and  women  now  began  to  spread  themselves  before 
the  house,  equally  afraid  of  the  reception  which  they 
might  receive  were  they  to  venture  to  mount  the  stairs, 
and  of  the  loss  of  caste  which  would  inevitably  ensue 
should  they  enjoy  themselves  unrestrainedly  with  the 
others  where  they  were.  Rupert,  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  understand  any  of  these  distinctions,  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  immediately  proposed  their 
entering.  They  looked  at  the  balcony,  then  at  each 
other,  and  stood  irresolute,  until  Cyrilla,  who  better 
understood  the  state  of  the  case,  added,  "Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  look  at  my  cousin's  collection  of  arms 
and  pipes.  I  assure  you,"  she  continued,  as  they  all 
began  to  pour  into  the  hall,  "I  assure  you  the  pipes 
are  worth  looking  at,. — I  believe  the  most  of  them 
are  souvenirs;  there  are  meerschaums  in  every  possible^ 
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form,  and  carved  wood,  and  some  of  china,  with  such 
beautiful  paintings  on  them,  that  if  they  did  not  smell 
of  tobacco,  I  should  have  stolen  them  long  ago/' 

While  the  now  gay  and  satisfied  guests  wandered 
through  the  rooms,  C)rrilla  saw  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows the  President's  carriage  dTive  under  the  portico. 
While  still  considering  whether  or  not  his  nephew  had 
arrived  with  him,  Zomdorff  passed  quickly  through 
the  room,  overseeing  her  in  the  crowd  of  ignoble  per- 
sons by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  entered  the 
balcony,  where  he  was  received  with  a  sort  of  accla- 
mation by  the  Bellegardes  and  their  companions.  She 
had  not  thought  of  how  she  should  receive  him — had 
iSierely  been  conscious  of  an  undefined  feeling  of 
anxiety,  and  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  know  how  he  W6uld 
act.  The  apparent  continuation  of  his  conduct  of  the 
evening  before  was  irritating  enough,  but  her  conver- 
sation with  Melanie  had  removed  all  doubts  from  her 
mind,  and  she  turned  away,  merely  resolving  to  leave 
him  in  vain  expectation  of  her  appearance  on  the  bal- 
cony or  in  the  adjacent  rooms  for  a  longer  time  than 
he  might  perhaps  desire. 

Rupert^s  laudable  endeavours  to  banish  ceremony, 
bf  allowing  every  one  to  choose  their  own  place  at 
the  numerous  and  perfectly  similar  tables,  had  been 
tolerably  successful.  Pleasure  and  expectation  lighted 
every  countenance;  and  the  party  round  each  con- 
sisted generally  of  friends  or  acquaintances  who  had 
sought  each  other,  and  were  more  than  usually  united 
by  a  common  feeling  of  hunger.  Rupert  took  posses- 
sion of  a  place  beside  Cyrilla,  which  she  had  unre- 
servedly said  belonged  to  him. 

"What  would  I  not  give  for  your  light  heart.  Ad-* 
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lerkronl"  said  ZomdorfF,  as  he  was  passing  to  the 
place  vis  d  vis,  **No  sooner  have  you  lost  one  object 
of  interest  than  you  find  another;"  and  he  glanced 
significantly  from  Cyrilla  to  the  Vicomtesse  de  Rubigny, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  same  table,  while  he  spoke. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Rupert,  carelessly, 
and  then  continued  his  conversation  with  Cyrilla,  as 
unconscious  as  she  was  conscious  that  Zomdorffs  eyes 
were  fixed  on  them  both  with  an  expression  of  such 
anxious  interest  that  even  Melanie,  who  was  not 
usuaUy  very  observant,  remarked  it;  and,  fearing 
others  might  do  the  same,  tried  to  engage  his  at- 
tention. 

"Edouard,  have  you  heard  what  Professor  Huber 
has  been  saying  1" 

"N — o;  not  exactly,  I  believe." 

"I  am  so  sorry,  as  it  was  just  what  you  wanted  to 
know  about  magnetic  manipulation." 

«Ah indeed!" 

**And  then  he  has  visited  Justinus  Kemer." 

"I  was  at  Weinsberg  just  after  the  Countess  Fal- 
kenstein  left,"  said  the  Professor;  "but  I  dare  not  tell 
you,"  he  added  blandly,  again  turning  to  Melanie,  "I 
dare  not  tell  you  all  that  that  most  amiable  of  poets 
and  men  said  of  the  charming  and  talented  acquaint* 
ance  he  had  just  made." 

"I  spent  several  most  happy  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Weinsberg,"  said  Melanie;  "Kemer  sur- 
passed all  my  expectations.  There  is  an  abyss  of 
poetry  and  fervour  in  his  dark  eyes.  He  is  a  pheno- 
menon that  we  must  endeavour  to  retain  in  all  its 
pure  originality,  for  the  world  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  prosaic  and  philosophical.    The  time 
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tnay  come  when  the  existence  of  sUch  a  man  may 

be  doubted he  is  already  inconqiFehensible  to 

many." 

"Do  tell  me  something  about  this  Kerner,"  said 
Cyrilla  in  a  low  voice  to  Rupert;  "who  is  hel" 

"A  man  who  has  written  a  good  deal  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  about 

sausages  being  poisonous and  people  won't 

believe  him." 

"Nonsense,  Rupert! I  really  wish  to  know 

something  of  him;  Melanie  has  talked  of  nothing  else 
all  day." 

"Of  course  not,  as  her  head  is  full  of  magnetism 
and  the  magnetizer.  The  fact  is,  this  Justinus  Kemer 
is,  I  believe,  a  very  amiable  man,  a  physician,  and  a 
poet;  also  the  author  of  a  work  called  *The  Somnam-* 
bulist  of  Prevorst,'  in  which  he  describes  the  visions 
of  a — a — a  thoroughbred  somnambulist.  He  has  be- 
sides written  some  very  ....  what  shall  I  call  themf 
— genuine  lyrical  poems." 

"You  may  well  say  sol"  cried  the  Professor,  en- 
thusiastically; "they  are  perfect,  full  of  feeling,  beau- 
tiful! Pain  and  pleasure  flow  like  turbulent  and  gentle 
streams  through  the  lines;  the  ideas  are  striking,  and 
in  the  expression  of  melancholy  he  is  inimitable!" 

"But,"  whispered  C)rrilla,  "is  this  poet  the  same 
man  who  believes  in  ghosts?" 

"Yes,  and  they  (I  mean  the  ghosts)  will  make  him 
immortal,  I  suspect.  His  'Somnambulist'  may  not  be 
read,  his  poems  may  be  forgotten,  but  that  a  man  of 
learning  and  genius  should,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
declare  himself  the  champion  of  the  very  commonest 
and  most  popular  description  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
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tions,  is  such  an  anomaly  as  must  ensure  him  fame; 
and  he  deserves  it,  too,  if  it  were  only  for  his  moral 
courage." 

"O,  how  you  would  admire  him,  did  you  but  know 
him!"  cried  Melanie. 

"Very  likely,"  answered  Rupert,  "as  a  humane 
and  excellent  man,  and  an  agreeable  poet  and  com- 
panion; but  he  would  never  make  me  believe  in  gray 
shadowy  figures,  with  burning  eyes,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  However,  this  is  scarcely  a  fit  place  to  dis- 
culBS  such  subjects.  With  champagne  in  our  glasses, 
and  pdf^  de  fote  gras  on  our  plates,  who  can  think  of 
ghostsl" 

"For  my  part,"  said  Cyrilla,  "I  greatly  prefer  dis- 
cussing and  thinking  of  them  in  a  crowded  room,  and 
with  champagne  in  my  glass,  to  any  other  place  or  in 
any  other  way." 

-  "Y6u  are  not  afraid  in  the  dark,  like  Melanie, 
are  youl" 

"No;  but  I  don't  like  hearing  odd  noises  and  rus- 
tlings in  my  room  at  night." 

"  "Perhaps  she  is  sensitive j*  aied  Melanie,  eagerly. 
"Oh,"  said  Cyrilla,  colouring  a  good  deal,  "don't 
imagine  that  I  believe  my  dead  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances can  appear  to  me!  Do  you?" 
•  "I  believe  they  can,"  answered  Melanie,  solemnly, 
"if  I  were  capable  of  seeing  them." 

'*But,"  said  Rupert,  "it  is  not  even  necessary  to  be 
a  friend  or  acquaintance;  dead  strangers  appear  some- 
fimes,  requesting  commiseration  for  their  unhappy  state, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  relating  some  interesting  family 

history or  murder  ....  ghosts  are  the  greatest 

gossips  imaginable!" 
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"And  you  really  and  truly  believe  this!"  said 
C)rrilla,  turning  to  her  sister. 

"I  believe  that  those  persons  who  die  without 
having  been  very  wicked,  but  yet  having  so  little 
religious  feeling  that  they  are  not  fit  for  heaven,  are 
in  ascertain  degree  still  bound  to  the  earth.  I  think 
their  spirits  float  in  the  air  around  us  until  they  are 
prepared  for  a  better  world." 

"Some  must  float  a  confoundedly  long  time,  I  sus- 
pect," murmured  Rupert;  but  even  while  he  spoke,  he 
looked  merrily  towards  Melanie,  raised  his  champagne 
glass,  and  slightly  bowed. 

"A  most  disagreeable  idea,"  said  C)a"illa;  "I  now 
don't  wonder  at  her  being  afraid  to  remain  in  a  room 
alone." 

"The  belief  in  the  apparitions  of  living  friends  is 
much  more  agreeable,"  observed  Rupert. 

"But  do  not  such  apparitions  denote  that  the  per- 
son who  appears  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
deadl"  asked  Cyrilla. 

"Not  necessarily:  that  idea  has  rather  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  newest  discoveries  have  proved 
these  apparitions  to  be  emanations  from  the  nerves. 
They  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  nervous  spirits: 
ask  Melanie." 

But  Melanie  was  talking  earnestly  in  a  low  voice 
to  Zomdorfl",  and  did  not  hear  the  appeal. 

"O,  Rupert,  I  think  you  are  inventing,"  cried 
Cyrilla. 

"Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  For  instance, 
suppose  I  feel  an  earnest  desire,  a  desperate  longing 
to  see  you,  my  nervous  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  my 
nerves,  releases  itself  from  my  long  legs  and  body, 

Cyrilla,   /.  H 
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and  I  appear  to  you  as  a  gray  shadow,  or  even  with 
the  colours  of  life,  according  to  your  capability  for  dis- 
cerning apparitions:  my  appearance  under  such  circum- 
stances does  not  make  it  necessary  that  I  should  die 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  afterwards;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  must  be  ill,  or  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 

6r no you  must  be  ill,  or  nervous,  or 

something  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  me. 
Let  us  ask  Melanie;  she  will  be  delighted  to  ex- 
plain, if  we  have  time  and  patience  to  listen  to  the 
exordium." 

Melanie  was  once  more  appealed  to;  and  though  at 
first  unwilling  to  speak,  a  few  judicious  questions  from 
Rupert,  asked  in  a  serious  information-seeking  manner, 
joined  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Bellegardes,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  lowering  her  voice  that  it  might  not 
reach  her  husband's  ears,  she  began:  "There  was  a 
time  when  I  also  tliought  a  disbelief  of  ghosts,  or  a 
disavowal  of  any  belief  I  might  occasionally  feel,  a 
matter  of  necessity — a  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
cultivation  of  mind I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  that  time  is  past,  that  I  have  grown  humbler, 
?ind  am  now  ready  to  believe  things  to  be  probable  and 
possible  which  were  formerly  to  me  as  well  as  to 
others  unceasing  subjects  of  ridicule." 

"Charmante,  charmante,  comme'elle  parle!"  ex- 
claimed the  Vicomte  de  Rubigny,  really  charmed  with 
her  animated  countenance,  but  totally  unable  to  follow 
in  German  the  sense  of  what  she  was  saying. 

"How  often,"  continued  Melanie,  "have  occur- 
rences which  appeared  incredible  proved  in  the  end 
natural  phenomena!" 

"O,  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  anything  of  that 
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kind,"  said  Rupert;  "tell  us  something  about  the  ap- 
paritions of  living  people." 

"You  must  agree  with  me  in  some  other  things 
first,"  said  Melanie,  smiling.  "Allow  that  there  are 
few  human  beings  who  have  not,  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  had  a  prophetic  dream,  a  warning,  or  at 
least  made  use  of  some  sympathetic  remedy,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  a  belief  in  its 
efficacy." 

"But  such  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  appari- 
tions," said  Rupert. 

"I  think  they  have:  these  dreams,  warnings,  reme- 
dies, come  under  the  denomination  of  popular  super- 
stitions, which  you  accuse  Kerner  of  reviving." 

"You    never    can    forgive    my   having   said   that 

Kemer's    spectres    were    bad    style   decidedly 

vulgar!" 

"Kerner  has  not  invented,"  rejoined  Melanie,  "he 
has  related  simply  what  he  heard.  No  one  doubts  that 
he  could '  have  easily  made  a  more  interesting  and 
poetical  narrative  of  his  *  Somnambulist,'  had  he  been 
so  disposed;  but  he  preferred  conscientiously  writing 
down  her  very  words,  and  as  she  could  have  no  motive 
for  deceiving  him,  why  should  we  not  believe  her  visions, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  may  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  most  sublime  conceptions  that  religion 
can  form  of  a  world  of  spirits,  for  instance  that  dark 
state  of  those  wandering  ghosts " 

"Never  mind  them,  dear  Melanie,"  said  Rupert, 
"but  come  to  the  apparitions — the  emanations  from 
our  nerves  that  waft  our  presence,  as  you  so  beauti- 
fully express  it,  like  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  to  those 

at  a  distance  from  us all  the  while  we  and 

II* 
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the  flowers  yielding  our  emanations  without  diminution 
of  size  or  colour." 

"I  knew  you  intended  to  laugh  at  me "  be- 
gan Melanie;  but  at  that  moment  a  carriage  drove 
rapidly  past  the  open  windows;  and  on  her  recognising 
it  as  one  of  Rupert's  she  whispered:  "It  is  the  mag- 
netizer;  I  believe  I  ought  to  go  to  him." 

"That  would  be  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Rupert; 
"and,"  he  added,  detaining  her  a  moment  as  she  passed 
him,  "  if  you  want  my  assistance  for  any  of  the  wonders 
to  be  performed,  I  promise  not  to  betray  you  for  six 
whole  weeks." 

"Incorrigible  unbeliever!"  she  answered,  laughing. 
"If  there  were  any  juggling  in  the  business,  you  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  blunder  to  procure  a  laugh;  but 
there  is  none.  Edouard  says  they  require  nothing  but 
an  arm-chair,  a  table,  and  cards." 

"Still  I  think  I  might  make  myself  useful  in  giving 
hints  or  winks  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  such  a  donkey  as  you  suppose." 

"Just  don't  you  concern  yourself  at  all  about  this 
matter,"  said  Melanie,  "but  follow  me  with  these 
people  as  soon  as  they  have  done  eating  ices  and 
bonbons." 

Although  a  belief  in  animal  magnetism*  was  scarcely 
more  prevalent  in  Germany  than  in  England  at  that 
time,  and  notwithstanding  the  determined  distrust  with 
which  people  generally  spoke  of  appearances  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  any  effort  of  the  five  senses, 

*  The  reader  curious  on  such  subjects  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  183 1  the  words  "Animal  Magnetism"  &c. ,  &c. ,  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced incorrect  by  Reichenbach ,  nor  had  llie  new  force  called  Odyle  been 
discovered  by  him.  We  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped ,  continue  to  use  the  words 
familiar  to  every  one,  until  others  equally  comprehensible,  or  incomprehen- 
sible have  been  substituted. 
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the  natural  tendency  of  the  German  mind  to  indulge 
in  close  and  subtle  meditation,  and  to  seize  any  sub- 
ject likely  to  procure  a  field  for  sophistical  disquisi- 
tions, made  the  appearance  of  the  magnetizer  be  hailed 
almost  with  acclamation;  at  least  a  noise  beyond  the 
sound  of  murmuring  voices  was  heard,  as  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  arrival  spread  from  table  to  table,  and 
room  to  room.  The  words  magnetism,  mesmerism, 
magnetic  sleep,  visions,  &c.,  &c.,  which  became  more 
and  more  audible,  were  uttered  in  every  variety  of 
tone,  and  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  by  most  of  the 
female  part  of  the  company;  for  women  are  naturally 
inclined  towards  all  that  is  mysterious  and  wonderful, 
and  more  prone  to  what  gives  free  scope  to  conjecture 
than  to  what  incites  to  investigation.  These  circum- 
stances may  have  combined  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  magnetizer;  but  the  greatest  incentive  of  all  was 
fashion.  The  appearance  of  Kerner^s  work  had  just  then 
awakened  the  slumbering  recollections  of  Mesmer  and 
his  followers;  the  decision  of  the  Sociiti  de  Midecine 
was  forgotten;  accounts  of  astonishing  cures  performed 
by  somnambulists,  and  of  extraordinary  prophecies  and 
visions,  had  reached  the  inhabitants  of  Exfort  from 
time  to  time;  the  "Sphinx,  or  new  Archive  for  Animal 

Magnetism,"  was  again  read;  and  now now,  for 

the  first  time,  a  real  somnambulist,  and  one,  too,  who 
had  exhibited  (that  was  the  word  used)  with  unbounded 
applause  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  was  to  perform  for 
them!  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  the  assembly;  but  "after  all,"  as 
Rupert  observed  to  C)rrilla,  "it  is  of  no  importance, 
provided  they  can  amuse  themselves  until  the  ball- 
room be  lighted  " 
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The  Salon  became  by  degrees  full — we  must  say 
by  degrees,  for  Melanie's  friends,  the  creme  de  la  crime, 
taking  advantage  of  their  intimacy,  retired  to  her  roon\s 
to  change  their  morning  costumes  for  the  lightest  and 
freshest  ball  dresses  imaginable,  thereby,  as  they  in- 
tended, effectually  distinguishing  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  company  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  displeasure  and  annoyance 
this  little  stratagem  caused,  or  how  much  it  addfd  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Among 
themselves  much  more  unreserved  and  quite  as  good- 
natured  and  affectionate  as  other  people,  they  appeared 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their  coterie,  haughty, 
arrogant,  heartless,  and  determined  not  to  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  society,  of  whom 
the  younger  female  part  suddenly  found  their  crape  or 
chip  bonnets  intolerably  heavy  and  warm,  and  an  emi- 
gration to  one  of  the  remote  apartments  commenced, 
where  several  fantastic  pyramids  of  them  were  hastily 
erected  on  the  sofas  and  chairs.  Mothers  and  chape- 
rones,  after  a  few  dissatisfied  whispers,  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  comforts  of  the  broad  elastic  causeuses 
or  divans,  and  nodded  their  heads  and  plumed  bonnets 
with  persevering  dignity. 

One  group  of  men  surrounded  Zorndorff,  another 
the  President,  and  the  different  opinions  for  and  against 
the  belief  in  mesmeric  sleep  were  attacked  and  de- 
fended with  wit  and  acuteness;  the  result  apparently 
being  that  the  incredulous  understanding  remained  in 
most  cases  deaf  to  all  the  offered  metaphysical  or 
mystical  suggestions,  and  seemed  determined  to  yield 
to  nothing  but  palpable  or  ocular  demonstration. 

At  length  Melanie  appeared — dignified,  but  evi- 
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dently  in  a  state  bordering  on  beatitude.  She  was 
followed  by  the  somnambulist,  a  very  young,  slight, 
pale,  and  gentleman-like  man.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  magnetizer,  then  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
placed  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
business  immediately  commenced.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  began  to  turn  and  twist  himself  uneasily,  moved 
his  arms,  stretched  out  his  legs,  turned  up  his  eyes 
until  the  white  alone  was  visible,  then  rolled  them 
lustreless  around,  and  finally  closed  them  altogether: 
his  body  became  quieter,  and  at  length  his  head  found 
a  resting-place  against  the  well  stuffed  side  of  the 
chair.  The  magnetizer  now  commenced  a  series  of 
movements  as  if  he  were  throwing  something  at  him, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  the  assistance  of  a  good 
deal  of  friction  the  left  arm  was  put  into  a  state  of 
total  inflexibility.  The  company  were  requested  to 
compare  the  pulses  of  the  two  arms;  several  persons 
did  so,  and  declared  that  that  of  the  left  was  almost 
extinct.  The  operations  now  commenced  on  the  legs, 
which  were  put  into  a  similar  state  of  rigidity,  and 
afforded  the  persons  who  chose  to  make  the  trial  an 
apparently  strong  though  somewhat  elastic  seat  The 
sleeper  seemed  to  sufier  extremely  during  these  experi- 
ments, and  to  feel  a  relief  similar  to  an  awakening 
from  nightmare  when  they  ceased. 

His  eyes  were  then  bound,  and  cards  placed  on  a 
table  beside  him.  One  partner  succeeded  the  other 
from  the  rows  of  eager  spectators,  and  the  game  be- 
gan after  the  players  had,  by  pressing  his  hand,  given 
him  a  sign  of  sympathy.  The  cards  of  the  somnam- 
bulist lay  in  a  heap,  yet  he  generally  chose  them  ju- 
diciously; when  he  made  a  mistake,  which  did  not 
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often  occur,  trembling  violently  and  becoming  impatient; 
but  he  almost  always  won,  and  at  last  played  at  a 
distance,  and  turned  away  from  his  opponent. 

After  the  card-playing  came  the  reading  of  closed 
or  at  least  so  folded  letters  that  the  contents  were  in- 
visible, and  many  were  read  with  extraordinary  fluency. 
A  few  remarks  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  manner 
of  writing  and  orthography  causing  much  amusement. 
All  this  finished  expertness,  however,  failed  to  convince 
those  predetermined  not  to  believe,  and  their  doubts 
were  strengthened  when  a  few  more  carefully  folded 
papers  seemed  to  puzzle  the  unfortunate  being  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  exhibited  for  their  amusement. 

Almost  every  one  had  written  something,  and 
wished  to  have  it  read,  in  order  to  remove  or  confirm 
the  doubts  which  they  unreservedly  expressed.  No 
one  would  believe  the  testimony  of  another,  so  great 
was  the  fear  of  being  imposed  on.  To  this  murmur- 
ing multitude  were  opposed  a  small  and  resolute  band 
of  enthusiasts,  who  would  not  listen  to  an  expression 
of  suspicion  or  hesitation,  and  appeared  quite  over- 
powered by  astonishment  and  admiration  at  every  well- 
played  card  and  every  line  that  was  correctly  deci- 
phered. 

At  length  the  company  began  to  crowd  round  the 
somnambulist  and  overwhelm  him  with  questions,  the 
answers  to  which,  like  those  of  the  oracles  of  old,  ad- 
mitted of  various  interpretations;  but  the  President, 
who  had  at  first  looked  on  with  rigid  attention,  now 
began  to  exhibit  some  impatience;  he  approached  Me- 
lanie,  and  whispered  autiioritatively,  "We  have  had 
enough  of  this  trifling,  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as 
you  can!"  then  turning  to  Professor  Huber,  who  was 
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standing  near  him,  he  observed,  "I  have  seen  these 
useless  performances  with  cards  and  letters  with  a  good 
deal  less  pleasure  than  those  of  an  expert  juggler.  I 
wish  to  be  surprised  by  the  juggler,  and  make  little 
or  no  effort  to  understand  what  I  see;  here  I  try  to 
understand,  and  can  do  nothing  but  suspect  charla- 
tanry." 

"I  perceive  your  Excellency  doubts  the  reality  of 
magnetic  relations  and  magnetic  sleep]" 

"I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  giving  an 
opinion,"  answered  the  President.  "The  question  em- 
braces physiological  and  psychological  phenomena 
that  deserve  investigation;  but  I  prefer  leaving  the 
elucidation  to  men  of  science,  and  totally  disapprove 
of  working  on  the  nerves  or  imagination  of  partially 
diseased  bodies  or  minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
frivolous  curiosity,  or  affording  temporary  amuse- 
ment." 

Rupert,  who  had  during  the  whole  time  looked  on 
and  listened  with  an  attention  that  had  both  surprised 
and  gratified  Melanie,  now  walked  towards  her  and 
whispered,  "Extremely  well  got  up;  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you!"  As  she  indignantly  prepared  to 
answer  him,  he  moved  away,  and  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  either  agreed  with  her  in  opinion, 
or  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  something  civil,  learned, 
or  wise,  on  the  occasion. 

There  were  also  a  select  few,  who  nodded  their 
heads,  looked  solemn,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
among  themselves  that  the  young  man's  capabilities 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  those  whose  magnetic 
sleep  came  without  the  assistance  of  art. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  ball-room  put  an  end 
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to  all  the  discussions,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent  there.  Zorndorff,  though  he  scarcely  ever 
danced,  took  advantage  of  Rupert's  being  less  at  liberty 
than  usual,  and  immediately  engaged  Cyrilla.  A  very 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  renew  their  intimacy  and  good 
understanding.  Without  any  explanation,  he  became 
precisely  what  he  had  been  before  she  had  quitted 
Exfort;  and,  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  sister's  com- 
munication, she  cared  not  how  long  the  present  state 
of  pleasing  perplexity  continued. 

It  was  at  a  late,  or  rather  early  hour,  that  the  last 
carriage,  containing  the  Bellegardes,  drove  away.  The 
President  had  retired  to  rest  at  his  usual  time;  and  as 
Melanie,  Cyrilla,  and  Rupert  passed  together  through 
the  "banquet-halls  deserted,"  they  discovered  Zorn- 
dorff stretched  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  in  the 
balcony,  apparently  watching  the  gradual  approach 
of  day. 

"Handsome  fellow!"  observed  Rupert  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  cousins;  "what  a  pity  it  is  he  cannot  or 
will  not  enjoy  life  like  other  people!  Zorndorff,"  he 
added,  walking  towards  him,  "you  will  find  a  better 
bed  below  stairs,  and  I  recommend  your  trying  it." 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  slowly  rising;  "I  intend 
to  accept  your  often  proffered  hospitality  for  a  few 
days.  This  house  is  too  gay  to  be  willingly  changed 
for  my  lonely  apartments." 

"That  is  the  most  sensible  speech  I  have  heard 
you  make  for  a  long  time,"  said  Rupert.  "These  de- 
jeuners are  famous  things;  I  should  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  have  one  every  week!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"I  AM  sorry  to  perceive  that  Edouard  is  one  of 
those  people  who  make  it  a  point  never  to  be  in  time 
for  breakfast,"  observed  the  President  to  Cyrilla  one 
morning  as  they  met  at  an  early  hour.  "I  almost 
expect  he  will  at  last  order  his  coffee  to  be  taken  to 
his  room,  that  he  may  smoke  as  he  does  when  at 
home.  If  he  had  been  living  in  my  house  dur- 
ing his  youth,  he  would  never  have  acquired  such 
habits." 

"And  yet,"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling,  "you  allow  Me- 
lanie  to  breakfast  in  her  room,  and  she  has  done  so  in 
your  house  for  more  than  twelve  years." 

"Twelve  years  and  some  months;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  Cyrilla,  if  she  had  begun  this  habit  eleven  years 
and  some  months  ago,  I  should  never  have  permitted 
it  Twelve  years  ago,  Melanie  was  very  young  and 
very  beautiful,  and  I  was  neither,  but  very  much  in 
love;  and  consequently,  for  the  time  being,  an  in- 
dulgent, idolizing  fool!" 

"I  cannot  imagine  you  very  much  in  love,"  said 
Cyrilla,  as  her  eyes  passed  from  the  tall  unpliant  form, 
to  the  pale  severe  face,  of  her  brother-in-law;  "in  fact, 
I  cannot  fancy  you  at  all  in  love." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  as,  from  what  I  have  just 
said,  I  may  infer  that  you  cannot  imagine  me  a  fool. 
But  here  comes  Rupert;  he  has  been  up  and  out 
some  hours.  I  do  not  know  which  is  most  to  be  ad- 
mired— his  active  habits,  or  happy  buoyancy  of  tem- 
perament" 

"I  did  not  think  that  he  was  at  all  a  person  you 
would  admire,"  said  Cyrilla. 
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"And  what  sort  of  person  did  you  think  I  should 
admire?" 

Cyrilla  felt  his  piercing  eyes  were  upon  her.  She 
wished  to  name  Zomdorff,  but  feared  not  being  able 
to  pronounce  his  name  with  sufficient  indifference,  so 
she  remained  silent;  and,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an 
answer,  he  continued — 

"Yes,  Cyrilla;  I  admire  Rupert  almost  as  much  as 
I  do  you.  I  never  saw  two  people  more  like  in  per- 
son, mind,  and  disposition,  than  you  are." 

"Our  relationship  makes  the  resemblance  very  na- 
tural," said  Cyrilla,  while  she  beckoned  to  Rupert, 
who  just  then  perceived  her. 

"The  relationship  might  be  nearer,"  began  the 
President. 

"I  wish  it  were,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"Well,  that's  candid,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  mixed 
look  of  surprise  and  satisfaction. 

"Good  morning,  dear  Rupert!"  she  cried,  bound- 
ing towards  him,  and  placing  her  arm  within  his; 
"I  have  just  been  saying  how  I  wish  you  were  my 
brother." 

"Humph!"  murmured  the  President,  "that  was  not 
at  all  what  I  meant." 

They  had  all  breakfasted,  and  Cyrilla  was  IStand- 
ing  at  the  window,  throwing  crumbs  of  bread  to  the 
birds  assembled  on  the  gravel  beneath,  when  Zorn- 
dorff  appeared. 

"At  last!"  exclaimed  the  President,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "and  always  the  last." 

"I  suppose  I  remained  too  long  in  my  bath,"  an- 
swered Zomdorff,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  deserted 
table. 
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"Yours  was  not  like  Rupert's,  in  the  lake,  I 
suspect." 

"Certainly  not;  for  however  the  lake  might  tempt 
me  on  a  sultry  afternoon,  I  greatly  prefer  warm  or  at 
least  tepid  water  in  the  morning,  especially  when  I 
can  have  it  by  walking  but  a  few  steps  from  my  dress- 
ing-room." 

"I  expect  the  carriage  every  moment,"  said  the 
President  impatiently,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, apparently  a  little  provoked  at  his  nephew's 
dilatory  manner  of  playing  with  his  cup  and  spoon; 
"but,  perhaps,  you  have  no  urgent  business  in  Exfort 
to-day  1" 

"I  have  most  urgent,  most  important  business," 
answered  ZomdorfF,  rising  without  having  helped  him- 
self to  any  of  the  various  things  pushed  towards  him 
by  Rupert;  "and  the  sooner  we  can  be  off  the  better 
satisfied  I  shall  be." 

"Oh  there  is  time  enough  for  you  to  eat. your 
breakfast,"  said  the  President,  softened  by  what  he 

supposed  a  deference  to  his  wishes,  " a  time  for 

everything,  you  know." 

"There  may  be  time,  but  there  is  no  inclination  in 
the  present  case ...  I  cannot  eat." 

"But  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  Edouardi" 

"In  the  sense  you  mean,  no;  but  I  have  been  suf- 
fering mental  tortures  for  some  time  past  that  would 
deprive  a  more  robust  man  than  I  am  of  all  ap- 
petite." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Rupert  laughing,  "Seltzer  water 
and  Hochheimer  would  relieve  your  mental  sufferings, 
at  least  that  is  what  our  assistant  surgeon  prescribes; 
you  remember  Wickmann,  he  studied  with  us  at  Jena?" 
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"He  must  be  greatly  changed  if  his  prescriptions 
are  worth  much,"  answered  ZorndorfF;  "but  at  all 
events  I  feel  more  inclined  to  consult  a  homoeopath 
than  any  other  on  the  present  occasion."  He  turned 
to  Cyrilla  as  he  spoke,  totally  unconscious  that  Me- 
lanie  had  made  all  he  had  said  more  intelligible  to  her 
than  he  perhaps  would  have  wished. 

To  his  uncle  his  case  had  become  as  clear  as  if  it 
had  been  stated  on  parchment  with  all  the  formal 
technicalities  of  what  English  lawyers  call  a  brief ,  and 
as  his  carriage  rolled  under  the  portico  he  prepared 
to  favour  his  nephew  with  an  ^^  opinion,'' 

The  pony-phaejton  had  been  driven  to  the  door  at 
the  same  time,  and  while  ZorndorfF  watched  with 
slightly  contracted  brows  Cyrilla's  childish  eagerness 
to  seize  the  reins,  and  Rupert's  laughing  remonstrances 
at  the  experiments  which  she  immediately  tried  with 
them,  his  uncle  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder 
and  whispered,  "Come,  we  have  business  to  transact, 
and  have  no  time  for  such  fooleries." 

ZorndorfF  turned  away,  and  when  seated  by  his 
uncle  listened  with  quiet  attention  to  the  above- 
mentioned  "opinion,"  which  was  given  concisely  and 
clearly. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said  in  reply,  "and 
have  little  doubt  that  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  in- 
tends to  marry  her  cousin  Rupert,  for,  as  you  justly 
observe,  no  two  people  can  better  suit  each  other." 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "I  have  known  many  women 
more  beautiful,  much  more  beautiful  than  she  is;  any 
one  so  perfectly  accomplished,  so  fascinating,  I  never 
even  imagined." 
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"Strong  language,  Edouard — ^Let  me  recommend 
your  not  returning  to  Freilands." 

"I  had  some  such  idea  myself  a  few  days  ago; 
but,  after  all,  I  do  not  see  why  my  probable  marriage 
to  a  very  different  sort  of  woman  at  some  future  period 
should  prevent  me  in  the  meantime  from  enjoying  the 
society  of  others,  ay,  and  admiring  them  too!  I  find  I 
can  get  over  paroxysms  of  admiration  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner;  for  instance,  the  othei:  day  at  that 
ball  or  dejeuner,  as  I  looked  at  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Rubigny,  I  wondered  what  on  earth  I  had  ever  found 
to  admire  about  her;  it  was  certainly  not  her  sallow 
complexion  or " 

"No,"  said  the  President,  interrupting  him;  "but 
in  that  instance  you  must  not  forget  that  your  admira- 
tion was  cooled  by — scorn." 

"Scorn?" 

"Why,  yes — she  scorned,  not  you  most  probably 
but — your  poverty;  and  like  a  true  Lindesmar,  turned 
to  Rupert  as  the  best  parti  to  be  had." 

"And  if  the  world  may  be  believed,"  said  Zorn- 
dorff  with  a  bitter  smile,  "she  was  in  her  turn 
scorned  by  him  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner 
too,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge  with  her  French  re- 
lations and  marry  a  worthless  cousin,  who  little  knew 
the  way  in  which  she  had  previously  trifled  with  her 
reputation." 

"All  this  may  be  true,"  said  the  President,  "but  is 
totally  uninteresting  to  us.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  really  splendid  position  offered  you, 
and  not  to  waste  your  time  longing  for  what  is  alto- 
gether out  of  your  reach." 
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"You  think  that  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  would 
also  scorn  a  poor  Kammer-assessor?" 

"I  think  she  is  too  amiable  and  too  gentle  to  scorn 
any  one;  but  you  are  both  poor,  and " 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  cried  Zorndorff 
eagerly,  "but  I  really  must  ask  you  if  you  have  ever 
perceived  anything  in  her  manner  to  make  you  think 
that " 

"And  do  you  excuse  me,"  said  his  uncle  severely, 
"for  never  Iiaving  taken  the  trouble  to  make  any 
observations  about  what  can  in  no  way  concern  either 
of  us.  This,  however,  I  can  tell  you,  that  Rupert 
does  not  scorn  his  cousin  or  she  him;  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  over 
this  paroxysm  of  admiration,  as  you  call  it,  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  for  as  surely  as  he  deprived 
you  of  the  bright  glances  of  Virginie's  dark  eyes,  so 
surely  will  he  obtain  the  still  brighter  smiles  of  my 
fair  sister-in-law." 

Zorndorff  sank  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness, which  made  the  President  imagine  that  his  well 
meant  advice  had  altogether  turned  the  current  of  his 
nephew's  thoughts,  and  even  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
affair  was  not  so  serious  as  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world  a  thorough-bred  bureaucratist 
is  the  most  injudicious  adviser  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind;  such  a  man  gives  an  opinion  of  a  case  of  love 
as  he  would  of  a  case  of  law,  without  taking  the 
feelings  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  least  degree 
into  consideration.  The  President  felt  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  in  a  dignified  manner  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  on  his  nephew's  inclinations,  quite 
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unconscious  that  the  words  he  had  last  spoken  had 
not  only  piqued  Zorndorff's  jealousy,  but  also  turned 
his  still  struggling  ambition  into  a  new  channel — his 
passion  for  Cyrilla  and  wish  to  supersede  Rupert,  his 
rival  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  manhood,  became 
identified;  and  while  listening  with  apparent  interest 
to  his  uncle  as  he  expatiated  on  his  proposed  refor- 
mations in  different  departments  of  his  jurisdiction, 
he  was  in  fact  meditating  on  a  complete  change  of 
all  his  plans,  and  determining  that  no  obstacle  should 
now  induce  him  to  waver  in  his  resolution  —  no 
sacrifice  should  be  too  great  were  C)rrilla  to  be 
obtained  by  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  Rupert's  leave  of  absence  began  to  draw  to  a 
close,  the  gaieties  at  Freilands  increased;  one  dinner 
party  succeeded  another  with  so  little  intermission  that 
at  length  the  Bellegardes  and  some  others  laughingly 
declared  their  intention  of  coming  regularly  from  Exfort 
every  morning,  and  spending  the  day  there,  and  the 
plan  was  carried  into  execution,  Rupert  merely  stipu- 
lating that  his  drives  with  his  cousin  in  the  pony -phaeton 
should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Cyrilla  had  long  been  conscious  that  she  was 
unremittingly  watched  by  Zorndorff;  and,  though  she 
nearly  guessed  the  reason,  she  made  no  effort  to  con- 
tradict, by  word  or  manner,  what  Melanie  had  said  of 
her.  There  was  something  too  earnest  in  his  character 
to  allow  her  to  suppose  that  he  would  remain  at  Frei- 
lands without  any  fixed  purpose,  and  she  therefore  felt 
no  uneasiness,  and  rather  avoided  anything  that  might* 

Cyrilla,    I.  12 
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lead  to  an  explanation,  though  she  had  observed  that 
from  the  time  that  the  Bellegardes  and  their  coterie 
had  invaded  the  house,  he  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
to  her. 

Melanie  and  her  friends  spent  many  hours  every 
day  in  the  often-mentioned  balcony,  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  an  awning,  the  glass  doors  communicating  with 
the  reception-rooms,  open  and  surrounded  by  exotic 
shrubs  and  flowers,  ever  green,  ever  fresh,  a  single 
drooping  bough  or  a  few  withered  leaves  causing  their 
immediate  removal  to  the  conservatory  whence  they 
came,  while  others,  healthier  and  brighter,  supplied 
their  places,  and  administered  to  the  luxury  of  those 
who,  spoiled  by  habit,  scarcely  bestowed  a  glance  on 
them,  or  were  conscious  of  enjoyment,  as  they  inhaled 
their  perfume. 

The  weather  had  become  sultry;  the  few  clouds 
visible  seemed  at  times  almost  stationary,  and  not  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind  was  perceptible.  All  walking 
or  boating  parties  had  been  necessarily  deferred  until 
late  in  the  afternoon;  and,  leisurely  sipping  their  coffee, 
the  arrangements  for  them  were  discussed  in  the  low 
languid  tones  which  suited  the  half-reclining  forms 
whence  they  proceeded.  Rupert  had  promised  to  show 
a  hermitage  which  was  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
lake,  to  Madame  de  Rubigny.  Cyrilla  had  agreed  to 
accompany  them:  "That  is,"  she  added,  "if  you 
give  me  time  to  write  to  mamma;  I  want  to  tell  her 
that  the  President  has  proposed  my  going  with  him  and 
Melanie  to  Aix-la-Chapelle." 

"To  Aix!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bellegarde.  "So, 
Melanie,  you  are  going  to  Aix  again  1*' 

"Yes;  don't  you  envy  me?" 
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"Cela  depend!  Count  ZorndorfF  of  course  goes 
with  youl" 

"He  may  join  us perhaps /'  replied  Mela- 

nie,  looking  irresolutely  towards  Zorndorff,  who  gave 
no  sign  either  of  assent  or  dissent. 

"And  we,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "have 
nothing  at  all  in  prospect  but  a  visit  to  grandpapa. 
I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going  away — Exfort  is  so  dull 

without  you but  I  shall  be  perfectly  inconsolable 

whep  Freilands  is  shut  up I  wonder  Rupert  does 

not  leave  the  army,  and  live  here  altogether so 

near  the  town,  and  everything  one  could  wish!" 

"I  have  latterly  been  thinking  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject," saia  Rupert,  who  was  displaying  considerable 
skill  while  playing  with  a  cup  and  ball. 

"Have  youl"  said  Melanie,  looking  up  with  some 
surprise,  "I  never  could  understand  at  all  why  you 
became  a  soldier." 

"It  is  easily  told,"  answered  Rupert.  "I  entered 
the  army  to  get  away  from  my  aunt — perhaps  too  in 
order  to  have  a  right  to  wear  a  hussar's  uniform,  to 
which  I  took  a  fancy  at  a  review.  I  have  remained  in 
it  because  it  gives  me  occupation,  and  I  like  my  brother 
officers,  and  live  in  the  hopes  of  making  a  campaign 
or  two  before  I a " 

"Marry!"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  laughing; 
"I  wish  you  would  do  so  soon,  and  settle  here:  the 
idea  that  this  is  our  last  day  at  Freilands  is  quite 
dreadful!     Must  you  leave  to-morrow?" 

"Yes;  but  our  regiment  will  probably  be  quartered 
at  Exfort  in  a  year  or  two." 

"A  year  or  two!     Why,  that's  an  eternity!" 

"To  me  also,"  said  Melanie,  "it  appears  a  long 

I2» 
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time  to  wait  before  we  are  likely  to  have  Rupert  with 
us  again,  and  I  confess " 

"And  I  confess,"  said  Cyrilla,  as  she  rose  to  leave 
them,  "that  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  I  have  to  wait 
two  years  before  I  see  him  again." 

Rupert  followed  her,  still  playing  with  his  cup  and 
ball,  and  said,  in  a  voice  only  audible  to  her  and  to 
Zorndorff,  who  now  stood  at  a  window  reading  a  letter: 
^*  Cyrilla,  you  have  only  to  say  that  you  wish  me  to 
leave  the  army,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  and  give  up 
for  your  sake  all  chance  of  a  campaign." 

"All  chance  of  being  shot,  you  mean,"  said  Cyrilla, 
laughing. 

"Perhaps  so;  but  as  the  sacrifice  is  greater  than 
you  seem  to  imagine,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  can  only 
do  so  on  condition " 

"I  hate  conditions,"  said  Cyrilla,  moving  on. 

"But  you  may  as  well  listen  to  them " 

"Impossible!  Why,  have  I  not  told  you  that  I 
must  write  to  mamma  about  going  to  Aix,  and  after 
that  you  are  to  row  me  in  the  boat,   you  know;   and 

then but  I  really  wish  you  would  go  out  with 

Madame  de  Rubigny,  and  return  for  me  an  hour 
h^nce.  Do  you  know  that  this  Virginie,  about  whom 
you  were  in  doubt  whether  she  were  a  devil  or  an 
angel,  seems  to  have  so  little  likeness  to  Satan,  that  I 
begin  to  think  you  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  wretch  to 
have  remained  insensible  to " 

"Cyrilla!"  cried  Rupert  reproachfully. 

"Tell  me  the  whole  story,  and  I  promise  never  to 
tease  you  again,"  she  continued;  "but  if  you  leave  me 
to  compose  a  romance  of  my  own  about  you,  I  believe 
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I  nlust  suppose  that  you  preferred  her  sister  Julie • 

taste  is  perverse  sometimes!" 

"Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say?"  asked  Ru- 
pert, with  unusual  seriousness. 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  answered,  smiling  merrily;  "for 
though  I  might  have  consented  to  your  marriage  with 
Virginie,  were  she  still  unmarried,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  can  never  permit  you  to  give  me  such  a  cousiil 
as  Julie  de  Lindesmar;  and  now  go  away  and  let  me 
write  my  letter." 

He  left  her,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  silence  reigned 
in  the  room  to  which  she  had  retired;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  sound  of  voices  and  retreating  footsteps 
made  her  suppose  that  the  balcony  party  had  broken 
up,  and  from  the  window  she  could  see  some  saunter- 
ing groups  moving  down  the  lime-tree  walk.  She 
folded  and  sealed  her  letter,  and  once  more  looking 
out  of  the  window,  she  perceived  Zorndorff  alone, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  near  the  house, — a 
back-edged,  black-sealed  letter,  which  she  had  seen 
him  receive  some  hours  before,  in  his  hand.  He  read 
it  again  and  again,  and  then  walking  a  short  distance 
down  the  alley,  he  threw  himself  on  one  of  the  seats 

and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

« 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  which  enhances  the 
value  of  any  object  we  possess,  or  wish  to  possess, 
whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate,  like  the  fear  of 
losing  it  for  ever.  This  fear  had  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  ZorndorfPs  mind  with  regard  to  Cyrilla.  He 
had  overheard  what  Rupert  had  said  to  her,- — per- 
ceived with  surprise  that  she  was  still  quite  uncon- 
scious of  her  cousin's  intentions,  and  imagined  that  his 
last  and  only  chance  now  was  to  speak  before  his  ri-- 
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yal.  Under  the  influence  of  one  of  those  ungovernable 
passions  which  make  men  for  the  time  regardless  of 
obstacles,  and  careless  of  the  pain  inflicted  on  others, 
he  had  latterly  only  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by 
uncertainty  respecting  her  feelings;  but  even  while  half 
provoked  at  finding  so  much  self-possession  in  one  so 
young  and  child-like  in  appearance,  he  admired  the 
very  quality  which  caused  his  perplexity.  When  he 
saw  her  enter  the  alley  on  her  way  to  her  cousin,  his 
only  thought  was  how  to  induce  her  to  stop  and  speak 
to  him.  The  most  natural  thing  he  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  have  accompanied  her  to  the  lake. 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  or  he  might  have  asked  her 
some  question  about  Melanie  or  the  others  who  had 
not  gone  out.  He  never  thought  of  it;  so  completely 
had  his  usual  calm  consideration  forsaken  him,  that 
she  had  actually  passed  before  he  was  able  to  ex- 
claim, hurriedly,  "Don't  go  to  him pray,  don't 

go  to  him!" 

"Not  go  to  him,  after  he  has  waited  so  long  for 
mel" 

"Waited!  oh  no he  has  been  to  the  island 

with  Madame  de  Rubigny,  and  has  not  yet  returned 
......  in  her  society  he  is  not  likely  to  take  much  note 

of  time." 

Cyrilla  stopped  and  smiled.  "I  should  like,"  she 
said  quietly,  "I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
it  is  that  people  find  so  very  fascinating  in  Madame 
de  Rubigny;  she  is  interesting-looking,  certainly — in 
fact,  handsome " 

"No,"  said  Zorndorfl",  "she  is  not  at  all  hand- 
some" 
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"You  say  so,"  she  rejoined,  "because  you  happen 
not  to  be  one  of  her  admirers." 

"I  was  one  of  them,"  said  ZomdorfF;  and  he  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  his  companion  turned  sud- 
denly towards  him  with  a  look  of  inquiry  and  atten- 
tion,— "but,"  he  added  quickly,  "not  long." 

"I  heard  she  was  very  agreeable,"  said  Cyrilla, 

"and  expected  to  find  her  more what  shall  I 

sayl — more  talkative." 

"She  never  talked  more  than  she  does  now  in 
general  conversation,"  he  replied;  "but  in  a  tite-d-tiU 
she  was,  and  is  still  most  probably,  what  her  hus- 
band would  call  adorable.  Her  real  or  pretended  in- 
genuousness   " 

"Ingenuousness!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  "and  I  have 
never  discovered  a  particle  of  anything  resembling  it!" 

"I  believe,"  said  Zorndorff,  "you  never  have  seen 
what  she  can  be;  she  is  one  of  those  women  whose 

words  and  looks  are*  reserved  for  our  sex Ad- 

lerkron  could  tell  you  enough  about  hef  if  he  chose." 

"But  he  doesn't  choose,"  said  Cyrilla,  seating 
herself  at  the  other  end  of  the  seat;  "and  I  feel  a 
great  deal  of  natural  curiosity  on  the  subject.  I  suspect 
she  married  M.  de  Rubigny  without  caring  much  for 
him,  and  am  almost  sure  she  would  have  preferred 
Rupert." 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Zorndorff,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile;  "she   almost  lost  her  reputation  in 

her   efforts    to  induce  him  to  marry  her  but 

whether  actuated  by  love  or  interest  is  unknown;  I 
suspect  the  latter." 

"I  do  not  know  her  well  enough  to  undertake 
her  defence,"  said  Cyrilla;  "but  you  must  acknow- 
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ledge  that  Rupert  might  easily  be  loved  for  himself 
alone." 

"Not  by  a  Lindesmar,  believe  me,  Mademoiselle 
d'Adlerkron,  and  I  know  them  long  and  well;  but 
why  blame  them  for  acting  as  others  do "?  —  others 
from  whom  we  might  expect  something  quite  different!" 

Just  then  Cyrilla  perceived  in  the  distance  Ru- 
pert's boat.     She  rose,  and  waved  her  handkerchief. 

"Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  you  see  he  is  resting 
on  his  oars;  the  boat  is  not  moving — he — he  is  not 
thinking  of  you — now." 

Again  Cyrilla  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  the 
boat  shot  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  landing-place. 
She  looked  towards  Zorndorff;  he  appeared  a  good 
d^al  agitated,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  in- 
comprehensible to  her,  as  one  last  violent  struggle 
between  love  and  ambition,  poverty  and  wealth,  pas- 
sion and  principle,  took  place  in  his  mind.  He 
crushed,  with  both  hands  and  unconscious  vehemence, 
the  mourning  letter,  and  its  great  black  seal,  and  as 
her  eye  fell  on  the  latter,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  he  might  have  lost  some  relation  or  friend.  The 
letter  had  evidently  contained  painful  intelligence;  he 
was  unhappy.  A  woman's  sympathy  with  domestic 
grief  is  as  ready  as  her  feelings  under  such  trials  are 
acute.  Cyrilla  turned  back,  and  the  look  of  kind  un- 
embarrassed interest  with  which  she  again  approached 
him,  renewed  all  his  doubts,  and  he  scarcely  listened 
to  what  she  said  until,  with  some  hesitation,  she 
added,  "Though  I  can  only  speak  at  random,  perhaps 
Melanie  could " 

"Could  what?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  Could  offer  you  some  consolation,  if  you  were  to 
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tell  her  the  contents  of  that  letter,  which  seems  to  have 
affected  you  so  painfully." 

"Can  Melanie  control  the  inclinations  of  people 
she  has  never  seen?  Can  she  influence  the  affections 
of  those  nearest  to  her?"  he  asked,  and  again  his  head 
sunk  on  his  hand.  "Go,  and  leave  me  more  than 
ever  a  prey  to  the  jealousy  that  has  already  almost 
tortured  me  to  death." 

"I I  thought  you  had  lost  some  friend,"  said 

Cyrilla,  glancing  towards  the  letter;  "and  you  are  only 
jealous!" 

^^Only  jealous!"  he  repeated,  looking  up;  "but  do 
you  know  of  whom?" 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head. 

"  Of  Adlerkron,  who  seems  born  to  cross  my  pur- 
poses, mar  my  prospects,  and  destroy  my  only  chance 
of  future  happiness!" 

"I  do  not  comprehend,"  began  Cyrilla,  not  a 
thought  of  Rupert  and  herself  combining  themselves 
in  her  mind. 

"And  you  do  not  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  I  am  jealous, — only  jealous — but  very  jealous;" 
and  Zorndorff  raised  his  flashing  eyes  to  hers,  just  as 
Rupert,  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  raised  a  flag  as  signal 
of  his  arrival  at  the  boat-house. 

She  waved  her  handkerchief  twice  in  answer, — 
Zorndorff  sprang  from  his  seat,  caught  her  hand  as  it 
descended,  and  exclaimed  with  vehemence, — "Can 
you  not,  or  will  you  not,  understand  mel" 

Impatiently  releasing  her  hand,  she  cast  a  hurried 
glance  towards  the  windows  of  the  house;  the  tacit 
reproach  was  felt;  he  moved  to  the  furthest  end  of  the 
seat  murmuring  some  words  of  excuse;  and  such  is 
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the  command  of  looks  and  gestures  acquired  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  world,  that  these  two  per- 
sons, both  in  a  state  of  violent  internal  agitation, 
suddenly  assumed  an  appearance  of  calmness,  almost 
indifference,  so  powerfully  had  a  few  gay-coloured  pa- 
rasols protruding  beyond  the  balcony  reminded  them 
that  they  were  acting  a  scene  in  the  drama  of  their 
lives,  which,  however  tragically  it  might  affect  them, 
would  most  assuredly  be  viewed  as  comedy  by  the 
laughter-loving  unwished-for  spectators  above  them. 

At  this  moment  a  couple  of  Rupert's  dogs,  evi- 
dently just  escaped  from  confinement,  came  bounding 
towards  them, — never  had  these  emblems  of  fidelity 
appeared  more  opportunely.  As  Zorndorff's  hand  ap- 
parently caressed  the  sleek  head  of  one  of  them,  his 
jealousy,  uncertainty,  hope,  fear,  and  love,  found 
words  of  potent  eloquence;  and  Cyrilla,  while  gently 
restraining  the  wild  gambols  of  the  other,  very  nearly 
concealed  the  anxiety  which  oppressed  her.  When  he 
paused  for  an  answer,  and  looked  at  her  expectantly, 
she  bent  her  head  over  Carlo's  so  as  to  hide  her  deep 
blushes  from  Zorndorff,  as  she  faltered  out  hurriedly, 
but  to  his  attentive  ear  quite  distinctly,  all  he  most 
desired  to  hear.  One  furtive  glance  he  bestowed  on 
the  balcony,  and  then  stood  with  his  hat  slightly 
raised  above  his  head  as  she  walked  quickly  down  the 
avenue,  followed  by  both  dogs. 

Had  not  Cyrilla  been  extremely  preoccupied,  she 
would  have  immediately  observed  that  Rupert  was  re- 
markably grave  and  quiet,  and  Madame  de  Rubigny 
even  more  taciturn  than  usual.  A  sign  from  him  made 
both  dogs  spring  into  the  boat,  and  crouch  under  the 
Beats, — Cyrilla  took  the  rudder  in  silence,   and  not 
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Dne  word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the  little 
wooden  quay,  where  Rupert  fastened  the  boat:  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Rubigny,  without  looking  up,  declared 
her  intention  of  remaining  in  it.  Cyrilla  stepped  on 
shore,  and  when  out  of  hearing  observed:  "You  and 
Madame  de  Rubigny  seem  to  have  been  quarrelling." 

"No;  but  we  have  had  a  sort  of  explanation." 

"The  same,  perhaps,  with  which  you  unintention- 
ally favoured  me  when  we  met  at  Berlin." 

"Very  nearly.  What  a  provoking  memory  you 
have!  another  would  have  forgotten  all  about  it  by 
this  time." 

"I  have  heard  enough  since  from  others  to  make 
me  remember, — they  say  she  married  M.  de  Ru* 
bigny  without  caring  in  the  least  for  him." 

"So  she  told  me  just  now." 

"Told  you?" 

"Yes;  but  you  need  not  look  so  shocked.  If  other 
people  told  you,  why  should  not  she  tell  mel" 

"For  a  great  many  reasons;  and  though  not  ex- 
actly shocked,  I  confess  I  am  rather  surprised  at  her 
telling  you  what  I,  your  cousin,  would  not  tell  you  in 
her  place." 

"Though  you  are  my  cousin,  Cyrilla,  we  have 
been  nearly  strangers  to  each  other  until  the  last  two 
months, — with  Virginie  I  have  been  intimate  all  my 
life." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  said  C3rrilla,  thought- 
fully. 

"Since  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  known  the 
Lindesmars,  and  frequented  their  house;  their  brother 
Victor  was  my  friend  and  schoolfellow  until  he  went 
to  his  uncle  in  France,  when  I  some  way  seemed  to 
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take  his  place  in  his  family;  and  all  the  follies  of 
Adrienne  de  Bellegarde,  all  the  devilry  of  Julie  de 
Lindesmar,  are  as  well  known  to  me  as  if  they  had 
been  really  my  sisters.  Virginie,  about  my  own  age, 
and  more  my  companion  than  any  of  them,  I  never 
could  quite  understand;  but  I  believe  her  to  be  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  others  in  every  respect." 

"I  suppose  she  told  you  that  it  was  the  letter  you 
wrote  at  her  mother's  request  which  induced  her  to 
marry  the  Vicomte?" 

"Something  to  that  effect,  and  the  idea  is  not 
agreeable." 

"I  cannot  at  all  understand  a  woman  marrying 
from  pique,"  said  Cyrilla,  "and  yet  one  hears  of  it  so 
often.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  marry  a  man  I 
did  not  love." 

"It  is  hard  to  say  how  one  would  act  until  the  day 
of  trial  comes,"  answered  Rupert;  "however,  you  are 
never  likely  to  be  tried  as  poor  dear  Virginie  has 
been." 

"But,"  said  Cyrilla,  "would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  her  to  have  waited  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  she  might  have  found  some  one  she 
could  like  quite  as  well  as  you?" 

"Unfortunately,"  replied  Rupert,  slightly  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "she  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  second  love: — you  do,  it  seem^." 

Cyrilla  did  not  answer. 

"You  do  not  like  the  question  when  put  directly 
to  yourself,"  said  Rupert,  laughing. 

"I  rather  wish  to  avoid  discussions  of  this  kind," 
said  Cyrilla  slowly,  "as  I  don't  like  talking  about 
what  I  do  not  understand." 
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"You  understand  as  much  about  the  matter  as  I 
do,  perhaps;  an  interchange  of  thoughts  might  between 
us  be  as  profitable  as — as — amusing." 

"Well,  then,"  began  Cyrilla,  "I  can  imagine  a  man 
loving  several  times " 

"So  can  I,"  said  Rupert,  "in  fact  continually,  until 
— until — he  is  married,  when,  of  course,  he  comes  to 
a  full  stop  either  from  choice  or  necessity." 

Cyrilla  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"Why,  you  know,  either  he  likes  his  wife  too  well 
to  think  of  any  other  woman,  or,  what  nearly  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  other  women  cease  to  think  of  him 
because  he  has  got  a  wife." 

C)rrilla  smiled. 

"And  now  tell  me,  can  you  imagine  a  woman 
loving  several  times  r' 

"Don't  ask  me." 

"But  I  must — that  is  what  I  most  want  to  know." 

"One  hears  and  reads  of  such  things,"  began 
Cyrilla. 

"I  don't  want  to  know  what  one  hears  of  or 
reads,  I  wish  to  know  what  you  think  possible  or  pro- 
bable." 

"So  -much,"  replied  Cyrilla,  "depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control." 

"Agreed,"  cried  Rupert;  "but  you  are  giving  your 
opinion  so  unwillingly,  that  you  must  allow  me  to 
suppose  some  of  these  circumstances.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  woman's  love  were  slighted*?" 

"In  that  case,  she  should  conceal  and  cojjLCjvi^r  it," 
answered  Cyrilla  quickly. 

"And  love  again?" 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  so." 
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"And  were  the  person  loved  unworthy  of  re- 
gard   " 

"Fortunately,"  said  Cyrilla  laughing,  "a  woman's 
imagination,  in  such  cases,  supplies  all  deficiencies, 
and  nothing  but  facts,  plain  downright  facts,  can  ever 
convince  her  of  what  she  must  be  so  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve." 

"Then,"  cried  Rupert,  with  heightened  colour, 
"then  let  us  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination,  but 
suppose  at  once,  that  a  man  returns  a  woman's  love — 
gives  her  his  heart  because  he  cannot  help  himself, 
but  from  egotistical  interested  motives  bestows  his  hand 
on  another — what  thenl" 

"Egotistical  interested  motives,"  repeated  Cyrilla, 
"there  may  be  some  who  could  pardon — and  excuse 
even  that — I  could  not.  I  should  despise — I  am 
afraid  almost  hate — but  why  do  we  talk  of  such  dis- 
agreeable things,  and  you  really  look  as  if  you  were 
quite  in  earnest.  Ah,  there's  the  new  arbour — how 
pretty!  but  it  will  require  at  least  two  years  before  the 
creepers  have  covered  the  top  of  it.  I  suppose,"  she 
added,  gaily,  "I  suppose  it  was  here  you  waited  for 
me  with  Madame  de  Rubigny,  and  it  was  here  she 
filled  your  head  with  all  those  dreadful  thoughts  about 
slighted  love  and  desertion  1" 

"Exactly;  she  prophesied  me  all  the  horrors  of 
being  slighted." 

"I  don't  think  you  have  much  to  fear  on  that 
score,"  said  C3Tilla;  "the  President  gave  Melanie  to 
understand,  that  your  too  great  succh  auprh  des  dames 
had  caused  our  uncle  Gottfried  great  uneasiness." 

"  Pshav/ — nonsense." 

"Don't  break  off  the  branches  of  that  honeysuckle/ 
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she  cried,  pushing  his  hand  away  from  the  plant;  *Hhe 
whole  summer  will  not  repair  the  mischief  you  have 
done.  Next  year  when  you  return  here,  this  jessamine 
will  be  at  least  as  tall  as  I  am!" 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  replied  absently. 

And  they  walked  on  silently,  until  between  the 
trees  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  and  Madame  de 
Rubigny  reclining  listlessly  in  the  stern.  "She  has  a 
great  deal  of  observation,  and  may  be  right,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"Who?"  asked  Cyrilla,  looking  up  with  a  puzzled 
air;  her  thoughts  (and  unrequited  love  was  not  among 
them)  had  wandered  from  the  island — "Whom  do  you 
mean?" 

"Virginie." 

"I  daresay  she  has  a  good  deal  of  observation," 
said  C)rrilla,  making  an  effort  to  be  interested  in  what 
seemed  to  have  in  some  way  taken  possession  of  her 
cousin's  mind;  "most  intelligent  people  who  are  silent 
in  company,  are  observant  of  all  that  is  going  on 
about  them." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Rupert,  "perhaps  a  remark  of 
hers  may  interest  you." 

"Perhaps  it  may;  let  me  hear  it," 

"She  has  discovered  that  ZorndorfF  is  irretrievably 
in  love  with  you." 

"Has  shel"  said  Cyrilla,  stooping  to  gather  some 
flowers;  "and  do  you  know  what  I  have  discovered?" 

"The  same  thing,  perhaps,"  said  Rupert. 

"No,"  replied  Cyrilla,  laughing,  "I  think  it  better 
to  wait  until  I  am  told  such  things;  but,"  she  added 
in  a  whisper,  as  they  approached  the  quay,   "it  has 
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become  evident  to  me  that  she  is  annoyed  at  our  liking 
each  other  so  much!" 

"And  do  you  like  mel" 

"Dearest  Rupert,  can  you  doubt  it?"  cried  Cyrilla, 
as  she  lightly  leaned  on  his  arm  and  sprang  into 
the  boat. 

The  sultry  day  closed  with  a  sunset  of  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  the  last  yellow  rays  played  gaily  on  the 
bright  summer  dresses  of  the  loungers  on  the  balcony, 
as  they  watched  the  changing  form  of  the  gold-co- 
loured clouds,  and  unreservedly  regretted  their  ap- 
proaching separation.  Without  exactly  caring  much 
for  each  other,  their  education,  habits,  and  manners, 
were  so  similar,  their  position  in  the  world  sp  much 
the  same,  and  they  were  in  their  determination  to  rule 
the  society  of  Exfort  so  united,  that  all  petty  jealousies 
had  ceased.  They  knew  and  laughed  at  each  other's 
foibles  without  hesitation,  and  were  so  very  unreserved 
in  their  remarks  and  raillery,  that  Cyrilla,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  of  recent  date,  not  unfre- 
quently  experienced  a  confused  feeling  of  apprehension, 
and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  becoming,  if  only  for 
a  day,  the  subject  of  their  mirth.  It  had  been  this 
fear  which  had  given  her  strength  that  morning  to 
listen,  apparently  unmoved,  to  words  of  incalculable 
importance  and  interest,  and  had  enabled  her  to 
answer  them,  and  stake  her  life's  happiness,  without 
daring  to  bestow  one  glance  on  the  man  in  whose 
hands  she  had  resolved  unreservedly  to  place  it;  and 
it  was  the  same  motive  which  now  induced  her,  not 
only  to  listen,  but  to  join  in  the  desultory  conversation 
which  was  carried  on,  though  she  longed  to  take  re- 
fuge in  her  room  to  think  over  the  momentous  words 
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she  had  spoken — ^the  promise  she  had  made  without 
one  thought  of  her  mother, — that  mother  whose  idol 
she  had  been  all  her  life,  and  who,  she  more  than 
suspected,  would  disapprove  of  an  engagement  that 
must  necessarily  be  of  some  years'  continuance,  and 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  best  so  far 
beneath  her  often  expressed  hopes  and  expectations. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  unmixed  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  Cyrilla  saw  the  different  carriages  drive  up 
before  the  house,  and  from  the  balcony  watched  the 
departures.  As  the  last  disappeared  behind  the  trees, 
and  Rupert,  having  completed  his  cheerful  adieux, 
turned  into  the  house,  Zomdorff  approached  her  and 
said,  "I  intend  to  return  home  this  evening,  to — to 
write — some  letters " 

"And  I,"  answered  Cyrilla,  "must  also  write — ^to 
my  mother." 

"Not  until  we  have  spoken — that  is,  consulted 
Melanie,"  he  said  eagerly;  "to-morrow  we  shall  meet 
without  the  restraint  which  has  latterly  been  so  in- 
tolerable to  me."  After  a  moment's  pause  and  hesita- 
tion, he  added,  "I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  request 
you  to  let  our  engagement  remain  a  secret  for  the 
present — it  is  absolutely  necessary — unavoidable  for 
some  time  at  least;"  and  then,  widiout  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  fervently  but  hastily  pressed  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  and  turned  to  meet  Rupert,  whose  voice  he 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  "Adieu,  Adlerkron,"  he 
began,  "we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  and 
therefore " 

"And  therefore,"  cried  Rupert,  interrupting  him, 
"you  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  leave  me  twelve 
hours  sooner  than  is  necessary!     Come — be  sociable 
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for  once  in  your  life,  and  remain  here  until  after 
breakfast  to-morrow." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  Zorndorff;  "there  is  a  letter 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  post  to-night " 

"Write  here,"  cried  Rupert,  "and  send  an  express 
into  Exfort." 

"The  letter,"  said  Zorndorff,  unwillingly;  but,  as 
if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  himself  in  some 

way,  "the   letter  is already   written,    and  only 

requires  date  and  seal but  it  is  in  my  writing- 

<iesk  at  home,  and  I " 

"A  letter  written  and  put  aside  for  consideration!" 
«aid  Rupert.  "That  sounds  mysterious,  but  will 
scarcely  justify  your  abrupt  departure,  after  having  so 
far  fulfilled  your  destiny  as  to  remain  here  during 
the " 

"Fulfilled  my  destiny!     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Come,  don't  pretend  to  have  forgotten  the  time 
you  had  your  planet  ruled,  or  whatever  the  proper  ex- 
pression may  be  for  having  one's  fortune  told  by  the 
stars,  instead  of  with  a  pack  of  cards!  You  look  now 
as  if  you  would  rather  you  had  not  told  me." 

"O  not  at  all,"  said  Zorndorff;  "but  I  am  rather 
surprised  at  your  remembering  what  I  had  altogether 
forgotten." 

*<What!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  "have  you  forgotten 
that  you  are  to  be  married  twice?  and  that  the  year 
of  the  two  3's  is  to  be  one  of  danger  to  us  both?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Zorndorff,  turning  away,  while  a 
fearful  paleness  overspread  his  features,  and  even  his 
lips  were  white  when  he  spoke  to  his  aunt. 

"Edouard,  you  must  tell  me  about  this,"  she 
whispered,  "some  day  when  we  are  alone." 
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"I  cannot  remember — it  is  too  long  ago,"  he  an- 
swered impatiently. 

"He  is  ashamed  of  believing  such  things,**  con- 
tinued Rupert,  laughing;  then,  suddenly  perceiving 
that  Zorndorff  looked  annoyed,  he  added:  "Yet  greater 

men  than  he  is  have  been credulous — actually 

and  deliberately  working  out  the  predictions  made 
them.  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  for  instance, 
whose  astrologer  was  no  less  a  person  than  Kepler 
himself!  And  then  Napoleon,  who,  they  say,  not  un- 
frequently  consulted  the  famous  Lenormand." 

"I  could  tell  you  a  curious  thing  about  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand,"  began  Melanie;  but  Zorndorff 
hastily  took  leave,  and  though  Rupert  professed  the 
greatest  curiosity  about  it,  she  persisted  in  saying 
that  "there  was  no  use  in  telling  him  anything  of  that 
kind." 

"Then,"  said  Rupert,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  lowering  his  voice,  so  that  his  words  were 
inaudible  to  the  President;  "then  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing of  another  kind: — I — should — like  to  marry — 
Cyrilla." 

"What!"  cried  Melanie,  looking  at  him  incredu- 
lously; "you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  think 
seriously  of  marriage?" 

"I  don't  insinuate,  but  say  plainly,  that  I  wish 
to  marry  Cyrilla,  if  she  will  consent  However,  as 
I  don't  want  to  take  her  by  surprise,  and  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  she  has  never  thought  about  me 
in  that  way,  you  had  better  talk  to  her  to-night,  and 
before  morning  she  can  make  up  her  mind  one  way 
or  other." 

13* 
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"Oh!"  cried  Melanie,  "I  am  afraid that  is, 

she oh,  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner  1" 

"Why,  you  know,  or  rather,  perhaps,  you  do  not 
know,  that  I  had  determined  not  to  marry  her,  or  in- 
deed any  one  else,  for  ten  years  at  least;  and  though 
I  liked  her  from  the  first,  it  is  only  about  a  week  ago 
that  I  discovered  how  much,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  now  I  wish  I  could  carry  her  off  at  once,  without 
any  unnecessary  talk  or  ceremony,  for  I  don't  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  a  separation." 

Melanie  gazed  fixedly  on  the  ground,  and  spoke 
not  a  word. 

"Well,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "can 
you  not  say  something — say,  at  least,  that  you  approve 
— that  you  wish ." 

"I  wish,"  said  Melanie,  "I  wish  you  had  not 
remained  so  long  in  Berlin — I  wish  you  had  acted 
differently  during  the  week  we  were  there — I  wish 
you  had  shown  a  little  more  empressement  in  the  first 
instance " 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  cried  Rupert,  impatiently; 
"Cyrilla  has  long  forgotten  it,  and  is  such  a'  dear  little 
rational  creature,  that  I  have  great  hopes  she  may 
discover  she  could  not  do  better  than  take  me,  and 
have  her  own  way  all  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"It  would  be,  in  every  respect,  a  most  rational 
sort  of  marriage,"  began  Melanie,  slowly;  "and,"  she 
added,  musingly,  "and  one  that  most  probably  my 
aunt,  and  most  certainly  my  stepmother,  would  ap- 
prove." 

"O  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Rupert.  "I 
have  already  had  more  than  one  letter  from  my  aunt, 
almost  commanding  me  to  make  this  proposal.     If  I 
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had  not  admired  Cyrilla  immensely,  such  communica- 
tions would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  made  me 
avoid  her  altogether.  I  don't  like  to  have  a  wife 
forced  upon  me;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  am  disposed 
to  overlook  the  circumstance  and  submit  to  my  aunt's 
consent,  if  I  can  only  obtain  Cyrilla's." 

"I  shall  speak  to  her  to-night,"  said  Melanie.  "You 
are  right  to  ^ive  her  time  to  think;  in  fact,  you  might 
give  her  more  time,  for  your  love  is,  of  course,  merely 
that  sort  of  quiet  regard  which  persons  devoid  of  sen- 
timent usually  experience." 

"You  need  not  analyze  my  love,"  said  Rupert, 
"though,  perhaps,  it  would  bear  the  process  quite  as 

well  as  other  people's;   but   tell  Cyrilla  of  it 

and  if  she  wish  for  time    to  consider,    why I 

can  wait  a   day   or  two anything   reasonable; 

but  the  sooner  she  can  make  up  her  mind  the  better, 
as  the  affair  could  be  got  up  without  any  delay  or 
difficulty,  and  I  think  we  suit  each  other  remarkably 
well!" 

Melanie  longed  to  contradict  the  last  assertion,  but 
she  forbore.  Fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
marriage  for  her  sister,  and  quite  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  Rupert's  many  good  qualities,  she  considered  ac- 
quiescence on  her  part  a  duty;  but  ZorndorfF  appeared 
to  her  so  eminently  attractive — so  infinitely  superior 
to  her  cousin  and  all  other  men,  that  she  scarcely  for 
a  moment  doubted  what  Cyrilla's  decision  would  be. 
The  few  hesitating  words  of  worldly  wisdom  with  which 
she  that  night  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  her 
communication,  were  heard  by  her  astonished  sister 
with  such  indignation,  and  answered  so  quickly  by 
£^pt  quotations  from  her  own  speeches,  that  Melanie 
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was  instantly  and  effectually  silenced.  When  after* 
wards  informed  of  the  explanation  that  had  already 
taken  place  between  Cyrilla  and  Zomdorff,  she  be-» 
came,  and  acknowledged  herself  from  that  time  for* 
ward,  her  nephew's  warmest  advocate,  hoping,  as 
she  magnanimously  declared  to  her  sister,  that  she 
should  be  able  to  procure  for  her  that  domestic  hap- 
piness, of  which  she  had  herself  been  so  cruelly  de-* 
privedl 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  supposition  that  decision  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  must  necessarily  be  appropriately  em- 
bodied, is  by  no  means  uncommon;  yet  very  cursory 
observation  will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the  person 
and  features  do  not  always  represent  these  qualities, 
even  when  inherent  in  no  common  degree, — that 
mild,  gentlemanly  men  can  be  uncommonly  obstinate, 
and  gentle,  delicate  women  scarcely  less  so;  and  we 
may,  without  hesitation,  use  this  odious  word  to  such 
persons,  as  however  the  hard-featured  and  inflexible- 
looking  may  dare  to  brave  their  friends,  those  whose 
appearance  leads  to  the  supposition  of  pliancy  are 
invariably  termed  obstinate  when  they  assert  or  act 
upon  an  opinion  of  their  own.  Cyrilla  may  therefore 
be  called  obstinate;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  her 
short  decided  answers  to  her  sister,  and  impatient,  pas- 
sionate exclamations,  seemed  ill  to  suit  the  fragile 
form  and  youthful  face  of  the  speaker;  yet,  although 
she  continued  firm,  unshaken  even  for  a  moment,  it 
appeared  at  least  more  natural  when,  at  the  end 
of  their  conference,    she   burst  into  tears,   and   de-« 
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clared  her  unalterable  resolution  to  keep  her  engage- 
ment with  Zomdorff,  even  if  it  should  last  for  twenty 
years  I 

The  next  morning,  Rupert  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  waited  patiently  while  she  collected 
her  scattered  sketches  and  drawing  materials,  her  maid 
following  her  round  the  room  with  a  portfolio,  endea- 
vouring to  understand  some  confused  directions  about 
how  the  pencil-drawings  were  to  be  laid  that  they 
might  not  be  rubbed.  A  few  books  which  Rupert  had 
given  her  she  also  took  up  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 
then  showed  a  very  evident  intention  of  making  her 
escape  altogether.  But  she  was  recalled  by  him;  and, 
half  laughingly,  half  seriously,  requested  to  resign  her- 
self to  the  horrors  of  a  tite-d-We,  which,  he  assured 
her,  was  now  quite  inevitable. 

"O,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  a  tite'd*tite 
with  you,  if — if — " 

"If  I  were  going  to  talk  nonsense  as  usual,"  said 
Rupert,  smiling;  "but  this  time  you  must  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom,  strange  as  they  will  sound  to  you, 
coming  from  my  lips.  Melanie  has,  of  course,  told 
you " 

"Oh!  Rupert,  dear  Rupert,  don't  talk  about  that; 
pray,  don't  Remember  all  you  said  to  me  yourself 
the  first  time  we  met  at  Exfort!" 

"I  don't  remember  what  I  said,  but  I  daresay  it 
was  something  very  different  from  what  I  want  to  say 
now." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  I  remember  perfectly  your  very 

words — words  of  wisdom  they  were You  said 

that  you  had  a  sort  of  moral  antipathy  to  the  idea  of 
cousins  being  anything  to  each  other  but  cousins;  that 
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you  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  your  grand- 
mother, if  you  had  one,  as  a  cousin;  and  that  you 
could  almost  hate  our  aunt  for  having  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  commencement  of  our  intercourse  by  her  ab- 
surd and  most  improper  proposition!" 

"I  talked  a  precious  lot  of  nonsense  that  day/* 
said  Rupert,  gravely. 

"But  after  saying  all  this  to  me,"  continued  Cyrilla, 
quite  aware  of  the  advantage  she  had  over  him,  "after 

saying  all  this,  how  could  you  expect  me  to to 

think  of  what  you  now  propose?" 

"Very  true,"  said  Rupert,  still  more  gravely,  "I 
was,  and  am,  a  fool;  that  is  evident." 

"No,"  cried  Cyrilla  eagerly,  and  mistaking  his 
quiet  manner  for  resignation  or  indifference;  "no,  you 
are  my  dear,  kind  cousin,  Rupert;  and,  believe  me,  no 
cousin  could  like  another  better  than  I  do  you." 

"Indeed!"  said  Rupert,  looking  at  her  inquiringly; 
"then  I  will  wait  until  you  have  learned  to  like  me 
better.  You  shall  have  weeks,  months,  a  whole  year 
if  you  require  it!  I  promise  to  quit  the  army,  too, 
and  live  here.     You  like  Freilands,  don't  you  I" 

"O,  so  much!"  answered  Cyrilla;  "the  six  weeks 
that  I  have  spent  here  have  been  the  happiest  of  my 
whole  life!" 

"And  mine,  too!"  said  Rupert;  "and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  go  on  being  happy,  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  it." 

"If  we  could  only  live  on  just  as  we  have  done 
lately!"  began  Cjrrilla,  with  a  sigh. 

"That  will  scarcely  be  possible,"  said  Rupert; 
"for  the  President  would  never  consent  to  reside 
altogether  with  me,  in  order  that ......''  here  he  burst 
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into  a  merry  laugh,  and  then  added,  "You  must 
perceive,  dear  Cyrilla,  that  nothing  but  a  marriage 
can  enable  us  to  live  on  together  here;  and,  there- 
fore  " 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Cyrilla,  interrupting  him 
hastily;  "but  you  must  not  speak  any  more  about  that 
— at  least  to  me." 

"And  to  whom  elsel"  asked  Rupert 

"Any  one  you  please.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to 
expect,  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish,  that  you  should  not 
find  some  one  more  worthy  of  your  affection  than  I 
am." 

"And  1,"  said  Rupert,  with  imperturbable  good- 
humour,  "I  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  we  suit  each 
other  perfectly,  and  am  selfish  enough  to  hope  that 
you  may  not  find  any  one  more  worthy  of  your  affec- 
tion than  I  am." 

Cyrilla  blushed,  and  walked  to  one  of  the  windows, 
while  he  continued:  "It  is  not  my  nature  to  be  jealous, 
or  I  might  perhaps  have  suspected  a  rival  in  Zom- 
dorff;  but  firom  him  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  With  his 
luxurious  inclinations  and  ambitious  plans,  even  you 
— even  an  angel  from  heaven — could  not  move  him, 
if  not  possessed  of  wealth!" 

"There  are  some  passions  stronger  than  ambition 
or  the  love  of  wealth,"  suggested  Cyrilla,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Not  with  him.  Besides,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
he  has  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  find  that  of  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  Germany  placed  joyfully  in 
his." 

"I  think  you  must  be  mistaken;  he  never  made  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind." 
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"I  should  have  been  surprised  if  he  had,"  said  Ru-i 
pert;  "excepting,  perhaps,  to  Melanie." 

Cyrilla  became  very  pale,  and  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chair,  looking  up  as  if  she  expected  to  hear 
more. 

"It  may  be  nothing  but  a  report,"  continued  Ru- 
pert, "but  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly,  and  should  have 
mentioned  it  had  I  thought  it  necessary — hitherto  I 
have  had  no  motive — you  have  so  invariably  given  me 
the  preference  whenever  we  came  in  competition,  that 
I  was  vain  enough  to  imagine  you  liked  me  better 
than  him.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  you,  at  your  age, 
to  be  insensible  to  such  extraordinary  personal  advan- 
tages as  his!"  This  was  said  half  interrogatively;  but, 
as  he  received  no  answer,  he  added,  "You  think  him 
very  handsome  of  course?" 

"I  think  beauty  of  very  little  importance  for  a 
man,"  she  answered  evasively. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Cyrilla — Zomdorff, 
too,  despises  beauty  of  his  own  sex,  and  has  often  told 
me  that  he  would  willingly  submit  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever  existed,  provided  wealth 
were  bestowed  on  him." 

"I  never  heard  him  express  an  opinion  of  that 
kind,"  began  Cyrilla,  with  a  look  of  anxiety. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Rupert;  "I  dare  say  there  are 
many  of  his  opinions  with  which  he  has  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  make  you  acquainted — and  it  is  quite  as 
well  that  it  is  so." 

"Rupert — you  don't  like  him,  that  is  evident." 

"I  always  thought  I  did,  until  to-day,"  he  answered 
candidly;  "but  without  apprehending  that  I  have  any 
just  cause  for  jealousy,  I  now  feel  disposed  to  point 
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out  his  faults  to  you,  because  I  am  conscious  that  I 
must  lately  have  appeared  to  great  disadvantage  by  a 
•comparison  with  him!" 

"I  -don't  know  that,"  said  Cyrilla  thoughtfully. 
"The  President  says  that  a  contrast  with  you  makes 
his  nephew  appear  a  perfect  egotist;  and  though  Me- 
lanie  thinks  that  in  your  place  and  with  your  means 
he  would  be  equally  generous " 

"Don't  call  me  generous — I  have  never  made  an 
effort  to  be  so  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  all  my 
life." 

C3rrilla  looked  surprised. 

"My  idea  of  generosity,"  said  Rupert,  "is  not 
giving  of  one's  abundance — that  is  not  only  a  Chris- 
tian duty  but  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  much  to 
bestow;  the  pleasure  of  giving,  too,  is  a  reward,  if  one 
be  necessary;  but  doing  without  something  one's  self 
in  order  to  give  it  to  another  is  generosity;  and  yet," 
he  added  musingly,  "that  repays  itself  too — sometimes 
—often." 

"And  when  were  you  lately  generous  according  to 
your  ideas?"  said  Cyrilla  with  some  curiosity. 

"I  see  you  want  to  make  me  forget  the  important 
subject  we  were  discussing,"  said  Rupert  smiling;  "but 
you  must  let  me  return  to  where  we  started,  and  ask 
you  if  my  being  your  cousin  is  the  only  reason  you 
have  for  rejecting  mel" 

"Have  you  not  told  me  yourself,"  said  Cyrilla, 
"that  you  considered  it  an  all-sufficient  one?" 

"But  I  have  ceased  to  think  it  any  reason  what- 
ever; and  you  must  forgive  my  offering  you  some  ad- 
vice on  this  occasion." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  asked  Cyrilla,  rather  pettishly. 
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"That  you  take  time  to  consider  before  you  refuse 
my  proposal.  You  say  you  like  me,  and  in  that  case 
I  think  you  ought  to  consult  your  mother — your  sister 
—and " 

"No,  Rupert — on  this  subject,  and  on  this  one 
alone,  I  think  myself  a  better  judge  than  my  mother, 
sister,  or  any  one  in  the  world  could  be  for  me." 

"Remember,  Cyrilla,  how  very  young  you  are!" 

"I  am  old  enough,"  she  said,  rising,  "quite  old 
enough  to  know  the  difference  between  the  intimate 

friendship  that  I  feel  for  you and love 

when  put  to  the  proof." 

"Stay,  Cyrilla,"  cried  Rupert,  catching  her  hand 

as  she  passed  him;  "stay — your  words  alarm  me 

not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  you.  Virginie  was 
right  after  all — she  told  me  you  did  not  care  for  me, 
and  that  you  loved  Zorndorff.  I  did  not,  would  not 
believe  her,  but  I  fear  it  is  so.  Oh,  my  dear  cousin, 
listen  to  me  for  one  moment;  forget  all  I  have  said 
about  myself,  and  do  not  misunderstand  my  motives, 
when  I  warn  you  not  to  place  your  happiness  in  his 
keeping." 

"You  suppose  he  may  really  have  thought  of  mar- 
rying some  one  in  Berlin?"  said  Cyrilla,  trying  to 
smile,  while  her  lips  quivered. 

"People  said  so — it  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not — 
in  either  case,  Cyrilla,  avoid  him,  or  you  will  be  a 
most  unhappy  woman!" 

"How  strongly  prejudiced  you  are  against  him!" 
she  exclaimed  reproachfully. 

"I  can  say  nothing  now  that  will  not  appear  so  to 
you,"  rejoined  Rupert.  "It  grieves  me  to  think  that 
you  will  throw  away  your  love,  and  waste  the  best 
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years  of  your  life  on  a  man  who,  however  much  his 
selfish  passion  may  lead  him  to  monopolize  you  now, 
will  end  by  marrying  another.  You  will  never  be  his 
wife!" 

"Nor  yours  either,"  said  Cyrilla,  with  some  irrita- 
tion; ''so  let  us  talk  no  more  on  this  disagreeable  sub- 
ject" 

"There  is  still  one  thing  which  I  believe  I  ought 
to  say  to  you,"  began  Rupert,  and  then  he  stopped 
and  hesitated. 

"Well,"  she  said,  turning  round  with  ill-concealed 
impatience,  "what  is  iti" 

"You  had  better  not — tell  my  aunt  that  you  re- 
fused to  listen  to  my " 

"O,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  on  that 
score,"  said  C)nilla,  with  a  slightly  satirical  smile, 
"I  am  aware  how  sensitive  men  are  on  such  occasions, 
and  promise  you " 

"Promise  me  nothing,"  he  cried,  interrupting  her, 
while  a  flush  of  anger  passed  across  his  face.  "Promise 
me  nothing;  I  spoke  for  your  advantage  and  thought 
not  at  all  of  myself.  If  I  am  what  you  call  sensitive, 
it  is  only  to  the  very  unkind  construction  you  give  to 
all  my  words.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  whole 
world  may  know  that  I  love  you.  I  do  so  too  sincerely 
not  to  hope  that  you  may  never  feel  the  pain  you 
have  now  inflicted  on  me." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  she  stood  for 
some  minutes  completely  overcome  by  a  succession 
of  the  most  contending  and  afflicting  emotions.  A  sense 
of  having  treated  her  cousin  unkindly  remained  upper- 
most in  her  mind;  and  after  walking  irresolutely  up 
and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  she  slowly  fol* 
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lowed  him,  looked  timidly  at  the  door  of  his  study  fqr 
some  time  before  she  ventured  to  pronounce  his  name, 
and  then,  receiving  no  answer,  she  turned  away,  and 
through  one  of  the  windows  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
as  he  strode  quickly  down  the  lime-tree  walk  sur- 
rounded by  his  dogs.  "He  is  too  good-natured  to  be 
angry,  and  too  light-hearted  to  be  unhappy,"  was  her 
thought  as  she  descended  the  stairs  to  her  sister's 
dressing-room. 

Melanie  was  as  usual  lingering  over  her  late  break- 
fast; she  was  also  composing  poetry;  her  lips  were 
parted,  her  eyes  turned  to  the  ceiling,  while  the  fingers 
jof  her  left  hand  moving  as  if  on  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte formed  the  metronome  of  her  thoughts. 

"*  Lines  on  leaving  Freilands,  for  Rupert.'  Shall 
I  read  them  to  you,  C3n:illa?"  she  asked,  not  in  the 
least  observing  the  anxious  expression  of  her  sister's 
features. 

"Not  just  now.  I  must  ask  you  a  question.  Tell 
me,  Melanie,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Count  Zorndorflf's 

being  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  any  one I  mean 

to  a  very  rich  heiress?" 

"Never,"  replied  Melanie,  with  a  look  of  such  un- 
feigned surprise,  that  Cyrilla  felt  at  once  reassured. 
She  took  a  long  breath  and  sat  down. 

"Did  Rupert  tell  you  this?"  asked  Melanie  after  a 
pause. 

"Yes;  but  as  a  report  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  not  vouch.  He  seemed  to  think  you  must  have 
heard  of  it" 

"And  so  I  should — if  not  from  others,  from  Edouard 
himself,  for  his  confidence  in  me  is,  I  believe,  un- 
limited.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  heiress  may 
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have  imagined  that  he  was  paying  her  attention,  and 
people  may  have  talked  about  it  because  she  was  an 
heiress;  but  for  my  part  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  that  you  are  the  only  woman  he  has 
ever  really  loved  in  all  his  life." 

"I  cannot  bear  for  a  moment  to  suspect  him  of  any- 
thing dishonourable,"  said  Cyrilla,  in  a  faltering  voice; 
*^but  oh,  Melanie,  why  did  he  recommend,  almost  insist 
on  secrecy?  Surely  he  cannot  expect  me  not  to  tell 
my  mother]" 

"Of  course  not;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
you  see  her,  I  should  think;  and  why  provoke  the 
opposition  of  your  aunt  when  you  are  aware  of  the 
enmity  that  exists  between  her  and  Edouard's  father, 
and  can  easily  imagine  how  angry  she  will  bel  In  fact, 
if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  not  to  tell  any  one 
until  Edouard  was  promoted  to  some  higher  situation, 
it  would  be  better  for  all  parties." 

"Nothing  in  the  world  I  dread  so  much  as  having 
anything  to  conceal  from  my  mother,"  observed  Cyrilla, 
despondingly. 

"And  yet,"  said  Melanie,  "I  must  say  she  is  the 
very  last  person  I  could  ever  wish  to  confide  in — she 
is  too  plever,  too  decided,  and  much  too  worldly  to  be 
consulted  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  From  her  you 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  commands  to  marry  Rupert, 
and  orders  to  return  home  immediately,  in  disgrace 
with  all  your  family.  I  can  never  forget  the  cold  irony 
with  which  she  treated  my  love  for  Englmann — the 
unfeeling  manner  in  which  she  required  the  mutual 
resignation  of  all  our  love-tokens;  but,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction — "but  when  I  saw  that 
Valentin  only  returned  the  half  of  the  lock  of  hair 
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I  had  given  him,  I  retained  this  little  ugly  ring,  which 
never  has  and  never  shall  leave  my  finger." 

"I  should  not  have  retained  the  ring,"  said  Cyrilla; 
"but  if  the  President  has  no  objection,  of  course  no 
one  else  can." 

"I  never  asked  Wilhelm.  I  would  not  name  such 
a  thing  to  him,  even  now,  for  any  consideration:  be- 
sides, he  was  jealous  at  first;  and  never  shall  I  forget 
his  rage  on  finding  me  looking  over  some  poems  which 
I  had  written  before  I  ever  saw  him.  He  would  not 
listen  to  my  explanations,  dashed  my  little  casket  to 
atoms,  and  tore  the  papers  to  pieces." 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  President  can  be  in  a  pas- 
sion 1"  asked  Cyrilla. 

"I  only  saw  him  in  one — that  once — but  the  con- 
trast to  his  usually  cold  satirical  manner  was  so  great, 
that,  though  surprised  and  shocked  at  his  violence, 
I  never  felt  anything  so  nearly  like  love  for  him  as  at 
that  moment,  and  think  if  he  had  gone  on  being  jealous 
and  furious,  I  should  have  liked  him  at  last;  but,"  she 
continued,  with  a  sigh,  "he  would  not  be  jealous  any 
more,  and  I  had  not  courage  to  tell  him  that  Valentin 
alone  possessed  my  heart  and  occupied  my  thoughts!" 

Cyrilla  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  was  looking  at 
the  watch  on  the  toilet.  "Don't  you  think,"  she  ob- 
served, after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  during  which  Me- 
lanie  finished  the  composition  of  the  "Lines  on  leav- 
ing Freilands" — "Don't  you  think  you  could  be  ready 
to  go  to  Exfort  in  an  hourl  I  wish  so  much  to  see 
Count  Zorndorff  again,  and  put  an  end  to  my  present 
state  of  uncertainty." 

An  unusual  stillness  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and 
especially  the  hitherto  so  gay  reception-rooms,  as  Cy- 
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rilla  and  her  sister  stepped  for  the  last  time  into  the 
balcony,  and  looking  round  them  saw  Rupert  saunter- 
ing homewards.  He  quickened  his  steps  when  he  ob- 
served Melanie's  carriage  before  the  house,  and  the 
impatient  horses  compelling  the  coachman  to  make 
frequent  circuits  of  the  gravelled  space  before  the  en- 
trance. 

"My  dear  Rupert,"  she  said,  when  he  joined  them, 
"you  look  so  serious  that  I  could  almost  fancy  you 
were  as  sorry  to  lose  us  as  we  to  lose  you." 

"You  know  I  am  more  so,  Melanie;  but  I  have  no 
intention  of  sinking  under  my  disappointment,  or  yield- 
ing to  useless  regrets.  I  shall  make  the  most  violent 
exertions  to  forget  the  last  six  weeks;  and  by  the  time 
we  meet  again  1  shall  be  nearly  as  jolly  as  ever." 

There  was  such  an  ill-concealed  effort  at  cheerful- 
ness in  his  manner,  that  Cyrilla,  half  beseechingly, 

held  out  her  hand  and  said:  "You are  not  angry 

with  me,  Rupert  1" 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  unreasonable," 
he  replied  quickly.  "Experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  affections  cannot  be  controlled.  I  see,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Melanie,  "that  you  have  written  a  'farewell,' 
and  only  hope  it  is  not  an  affecting  one,  for  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  anything  lachrymose  just  now." 

"Lines  on  leaving  a  place  where  we  have  been 
happy,  and  saying  farewell  to  one  we  love,  without 
knowing  when  we  may  meet  again,  can  scarcely  be 
gay,"  answered  Melanie;  and  half  exulting  in  the 
thought  of  moving  her  hearers,  she  began  in  a  low 
monotonous  voice  to  recite  them. 

Music  has  been  called  the  "poetry  of  the  air." 
May  not  poetry  be  supposed  the  music  of  the  mindl 

CyriUtu  /.  H 
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Melanie's  manner  of  reading  was  so  insipid,  and 
produced  a  discordance  so  disagreeable  to  Cyrilla's 
feelings,  that  she  at  length  interrupted  her  by  saying: 
"No  one  should  ever  read  their  own  compositions. 
You  are  not  doing  justice  to  your  poem,  Melanie: 
give  it  to  me/' 

For  a  moment  her  eye  ran  quickly  over  the  paper, 
and  then  with  inexpressible  grace  and  a  correctness 
of  emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones  that  evinced  both  study 
and  practice,  she  read  the  lines,  awakening,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  the  sympathy  of  both  her  com- 
panions. 

"You  clever  creature!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  when 
she  had  ceased;  "every  day  brings  some  new  talent 
to  light." 

"That  is  not  a  talent,"  said  Cyrilla;  "it  is  an  ac- 
complishment requiring  as  much  practice  and  instruc- 
tion as  any  other." 

"Cyrilla,  you  have  now  quite  convinced  me,"  said 
Melanie,  "that  for  a  woman  a  careful  education  is 
more  desirable  than  talent — and  accomplishments 
greatly  preferable  to  genius." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Cyrilla;  "we  can  talk  about 
that  some  other  time;  but  let  us  now  take  leave  of 
Rupert,  and  go  home.  If  parting  be  half  as  dis- 
agreeable to  him  as  it  is  to  me,  he  will  wish  it  over." 

"What  I  most  wish,"  said  Rupert  quietly,  "is,  that 
a  time  may  come  when  you  will  /eel  for  me  the  affec- 
tion which  you  now  so  unreservedly  express." 

"And  you  do  not  believe  me!"  said  Cyrilla  re- 
proachfully. 

"I  believe  you  think  yourself  sincere;  and  I  am 
sure  you  like  me  as  well  as  you  do  half-a-dozen  other 
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men  who  do  not  care  about  the  matter.  Unless  some- 
thing quite  unforeseen  should  occur,  we  shall  not 
meet  for  a  long  time,  Cyrilla,-^not,  perhaps,  until 
you  have  learned  to  think  differently  of  me,  and  of 
others  too."  * 

Neither  Cyrilla  nor  Melanie  wished  to  pursue  the 
subject  further;  they  left  the  balcony,  followed  by: 
Rupert,  and  parted  with  a  forced  gaiety  of  which  they 
were  all  quite  conscious,  but  which  they  supposed  it 
necessary  to  assume  before  their  servants.  The  higher 
the  rank,  the  more  frequently  occasions  present  them- 
selves for  acting  a  part — most  often  of  all,  in  pa-, 
laces. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  fear  of  being  overheard  or  interrupted  by  the 
President  induced  Melanie  to  summon  her  nephew  to 
her  boudoir  directly  she  heard  of  his  arrival  at  her 
house.  He  entered  the  room  with  an  appearance  of 
such  joyous  expectation,  and  advanced  towards  them 
so  eagerly,  that  she  half  turned  to  Cyrilla,  who  leaned 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  exclaimed,  "O!  can  you. 
suspect  or  doubt,  when  he  looks  as  he  does  now^' 

"Suspect! — doubt  1"  repeated  Zorndorff,  turning 
from  one  to  the  other,  while  a  shade  of  displeasure 
began  to  darken  his  handsome  features. 

"Tell  him  what  I  have  heard,  Melanie,"  whispered 
Cyrilla,  timidly. 

"We  have  been  told,"  began  Melanie,  with  some 

reluctance,  "that there  was  some  one  of  large 

fortune to  whom  you  were  generally  supposed 

to  be engaged." 
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"Rupert  IS  your  informant,  of  course;  but  I  can  for- 
give his  saying  anjrthing  in  the  first  burst  of  annoyance 
at  the  only  disappointment  he  has  ever  met  with  in 
his  life." 

**I  knew,"  cried  Melanie  triumphantly,  "I  knew  it 
was  a  mere  report;  perhaps  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation?" 

Cyrilla  looked  up  anxiously. 

Zorndorff  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied 
"N — o;  not  altogether  without  foundation." 

"If,"  said  Cyrilla,  hurriedly,  "if  an  engagement 
exist tell  me  so  at  once." 

"And  then "  said  Zorndorff,  quickly,  "and 

theni" 

"And  then,  let  ours  be  at  an  end." 

"Perhaps  you  wish  it  to  be  so,"  he  said,  haughtily; 
"and  in  that  case  no  explanation  is  necessary." 

"Edouard,"  cried  Melanie,  reproachfully,  "this  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  you  ought  to  speak  to  Cy- 
rilla. Do  not  force  her  to  repent  a  promise  which 
she  made  with  such  unreserved  confidence;  what  she 
desires  to  know  is  reasonable,  and  you  are  bound  to 
answer  her." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Zorndorff;  "and  after  all 
there  is  little  to  relate.  Young  men  generally  become 
acquainted,  often  intimate,  with  the  sisters  of  their 
friends;  and  I  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule." 

"Then  the  person  to  whom  Rupert  referred  was 
the  sister  of  a  friend  1" 

"Yes;  the  daughter  of  a  banker,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  unusually  large  fortune,  and  surrounded  by  ap- 
plicants for  her  favour." 

"So,  it  was  a  serious  affair,  after  all?" 
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"The  world  said  so,  and  my  father  ardently  desired 
the  connexion,  as  what  I  most  wanted,  wealth,  was 

to  be  obtained  by  it;  but "he  stopped  and  bit 

his  lip. 

"But  what?"  cried  Melanie,  impatiently.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  she  refused  youl" 

«N— o." 

"Her  father  refused  his  consent,  perhaps?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  refused  yours,"  said  Melanie,  smiling. 

Zomdorflf  was  silent;  he  took  up  a  book  from  the 
table,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  showed  most  evi- 
dently that  he  wished  to  end  the  conversation. 

Cyrilla  was  too  deeply  interested  to  observe  this, 
and  said,  earnestly,  "This  is  what  I  understood  from 
Rupert;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  temptation 
would  be  too  great  for  you  to  resist;  her  fortune  is  so 
immense." 

"It  has  become  immense  by  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Rupert  would  of  course  be  sceptical,  if  I 
said  that  such  a  dower  would  overwhelm  me;  it  seems 
like  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things,  when  a  woman 
bestows  all,  and  a  man  has  nothing  but  himself  to 
offer." 

"If  you  had  liked  her,  you  would  not  have  thought 
of  that  for  a  moment." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  as  I  did  not  in  the  least  care 
for  her,  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  terminating  an 
affair  in  which  my  father  had  from  the  first  interested 
himself  more  deeply  than  ever  I  had  done." 

"Is  your  father  so  very  interested?"  asked  Cyrilla, 
with  some  alarm. 

"Not  altogether,  in  the  sense  you  mean,"  answered 
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ZorndorfF,  half  smiling;  "he  was  interested  about  Mar- 
garet, on  account  of  her  personal  sufferings.  She  was 
subject  to  nervous  attacks  of  a  painful  dnd  dangerous 
description;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
illnesses  that  people  began  to  talk  about  an  engage- 
ment, as  I  was  obliged  to  spend  hours  beside  her  sofa, 
holding  her  hand  in  mine,  her  father  imagining  this 
the  only  preservative  against  a  recurrence  of  the  spasms, 
or  whatever  they  were  called." 

"Did  you  observe  anything  like  mesmeric  sleep?" 
asked  Melanie,  eagerly.  "Did  you  feel  any  loss  of 
strength,  as  she  began  to  recover?" 

"More  loss  of  temper  than  loss  of  strength;  I  never 
felt  so  bored  and  irritated  in  my  life." 

"Perhaps  the  irritation  of  her  nerves  had  commu- 
nicated itself  to  yours perhaps " 

"Spare  me,"  cried  Zorndorff,  hastily;  "the  subject 
is  disagreeable,  most  painful  to  me;  and  if,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Cyrilla,  "if  you  can  forgive  my  impatient 
answer  just  now,  and  are  satisfied  with  my  explana- 
tion, I  hope  it  will  never  again  be  mentioned." 

"I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  Cyrilla;  "for  if  I  have 
rightly  understood  you,  there  has  been  no  engagement 
entered  into,  and  therefore  there  is  none  to  be  broken 
off  on  my  account;  so,  I  suppose,  I  may  now  write  to 
my  mother?" 

Zorndorff  was  silent,  and  for  more  than  a  minute 
appeared  to  think  intently.  "I  have  no  reasonable 
objection,"  he  then  said  slowly;  "but  I  should  greatly 
prefer  your  waiting  until  your  return  to  Salzburg;  we 
have  unfortunately  time  enough  before  us  for  explana- 
tion and  discussion,  and  on  the  part  of  your  aunt  you 
may  be  prepared  for  the  most  violent  opposition." 
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"That  I  know/'  said  Cyrilla,  "and  agree  with  you 
in  thinking  it  better  to  avoid  giving  her  a  subject  of 
animadversion;  but  from  my  mother  I  have  never  had 
any  concealment,  and  her  consent,  even  if  unwillingly 
given,  would  relieve  my  mind  from  all  anxiety." 

"Then  write  to  her,"  said  Zorndorff,  "but  not  just 
yet;  grant  me  a  few  weeks'  delay.  I  have  such  an 
unconquerable  misgiving  that  my  dream  of  happiness 

will  be  but  short her  answer  may  end  it may 

separate  us  for  ever!" 

"It  will  not,  if  Melanie  write  at  the  same  time  with 
me.  You  know  mamma  might  not  believe  all  I  intend 
to  say  in  your  favour;  but  Melanie  can  write  letters 
that  would  move  the  very  stones." 

"If  you  will  both  defer  writing  until  you  are  about 
to  leave  Exfort,  it  is  all  I  desire." 

"Cyrilla,  you  can  hardly  refuse  this,  his  only  re- 
quest," observed  Melanie. 

"Stay,"  cried  Zorndorff,  "I  have  another  to  add  to 
it;  I  am  still  more  anxious  that  my  uncle  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  our  engagement  until  he  has  used 
his  influence  to  procure  me  the  situation  which  I  hope 
will  lead  to  fortune  and  honour.  That  once  obtained, 
even  he  can  hardly  oppose  my  wishes,  although  I 
know  he  has  other  plans  for  me." 

"And  for  Cyrilla,  too,"  said  Melanie.  "He  is  quite 
persuaded  she  intends  to  marry  Rupert,  and  has  re- 
peatedly desired  me  to  point  out  all  the  advantages 
of  such  a  marriage  to  her;  his  opposition  would  be 

strong,  and  not,  I  fear,  confined  to  words so  you 

see,  Cyrilla " 

"I  see  that  I  am  doomed  to secrecy." 
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"And  is  it  possible  you  ever  thought  of  consulting 
Wilhelml" 

"No,"  replied  C)rrilla,  "I  am  too  much  afraid  of 
him  for  that;  but  I  certainly  was  equally  far  from  in- 
tending deliberately  to  deceive  him." 

"There  is  no  deception,"  said  Melanie.  "You 
will  merely  be  silent,  that  is  all;  and  surely  this 
very  innocent  little  mystery  will  have  some  charm 
for  you,  if  a  particle  of  romance  be  left  in  your  dis- 
position." 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head  very  gravely. 

"Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  will  not  condescend  to 
be  romantic,"  said  Zorndorff. 

"The  word  romantic  cannot  prevent  me  from  feel- 
ing that  I  am  about  to  do  that  of  which  my  mother 
would  disapprove,"  said  Cyrilla,  turning  her  tearful 
eyes  to  her  sister's  face. 

"That  I  dare  not  dispute,"  rejoined  ZomdorfF; 
"there  is  no  doubt  that  your  mother  would  greatly 
prefer  your  cousin  Rupert  for  a  son-in-law — that  she 
would  like  to  hear  you  congratulated  by  your  friends 
— would  like  to  be  herself  envied  by  all  mothers  who 
had  daughters  to  dispose  of;  and,  putting  all  the  ne- 
cessity  for   secrecy   out   of  the   case,   Mademoiselle 

d'Adlerkron it  is  enormous  presumption  on  my 

part,  having  ever  dared  to love  you.    Perhaps 

I  might,  perhaps  I  could,  have  resigned  you,  had  you 
not  yourself  said  that O,  Cyrilla,"  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately,  "write,  say,  do  what  you 
please  —  anything,  but  recall  the  words  you  spoke 
yesterday." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  recall  them,"  said  Cyrilla,  in 
a  low  voice. 


•  I 
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"The  most  distant  allusion  to  their  purport  in  my 
uncle's  presence  would  cause  my  banishment  from  Ex- 
fort,  and  eifectually  separate  us  for  ever." 

"We  shall  at  all  events  be  separated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,"  said  Cyrilla;  "but  I  have  suffi- 
cient reliance  on  you  to  wait  patiently  for  better 
times." 

"And,"  he  persisted,  "suppose  these  better  times 
were  very  distant;  suppose  obstacles  apparently  insur- 
mountable should  be  placed  between  usi" 

"I  will  wait — years — a  life  long!" 

"Will  you  promise?"  cried  Zomdorff,  with  unac- 
countable eagerness,  "will  you  promise  me  that?'** 

"What  I  said  yesterday  meant  it,  and  you  may 
rely  on  me.  I  ask  for  no  assurances,  no  promises 
from  you;  I  trust  you  implicitly — is  it  too  much  to 
expect  you  to  do  the  same  by  mel" 

"How  in — tolerably  rational  she  is!"  exclaimed 
Zomdorff,  turning  to  Melanie.  "She.  does  not  love 
me yet." 

"You  are  ungrateful,"  said  Melanie;  "can  you  not 
perceive  that  her  regard  shows  itself  in  acts,  not  in 
words?" 

"But  unfortunately  I  am  by  nature  suspicious, 
and  nothing  but  an  irrevocable  promise  can  satisfy 
me." 

"Irrevocable!"  repeated  Melanie,  laughing;  "one 
would  almost  suppose  that  you  were  suggesting  a 
clandestine  marriage." 

"I  wish  I  dared  do  so,"  said  Zomdorff. 

"That  would  be  terrifically  romantic,"  rejoined 
Melanie;  "but  such  a  thing  must  not  be  named,  or 
even  thought  of  for  a  moment"     And  she  suddenly 
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rose  and  put  an  end  to  a  conference  that  was  taking 
so  dangerous  a  turn.  Her  jesting  interpretation  of  his 
words,  however,  served  to  inspire  a  hope  from  which 
nothing  could  afterwards  induce  ZorndorfF  to  swerve, 
and  on  which  he  rang  the  changes,  until  the  idea  be- 
came familiar  to  her,  and  at  length  formed  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  ensuing  six  weeks  decided  Cyrilla's  lot  in 
life;  during  that  time  the  strong  youthful  fancy,  and 
unconscious  admiration  that  she  felt  for  Zorndorff  be- 
came, under  her  sister's  auspices  and  his  unremitting 
devotion,  a  passion  of  that  enthusiastic  description 
which,  however  much  cultivation  of  mind  and  manners 
might  enable  her  to  conceal  it,  was  powerful  enough 
to  blind  her  judgment,  make  her  dependent  on  him 
for  happiness,  and  even  threatened  to  deprive  her 
youth  of  its  hitherto  unbroken  serenity. 

It  was  the  dull  season  at  Exfort;  all  Melanie's 
friends  and  acquaintances  began  to  quit  the  town:  the 
Bellegardes,  with  whom  she  was  most  intimate,  were 
to  visit  their  grandfather  in  the  south  of  France;  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Rubigny  to  return  to  Italy  with  her 
husband,  who  was  attached  to  the  French  legation  at 
one  of  the  minor  courts;  and  the  President's  arrange- 
ments and  press  of  business  previous  to  his  journey  to 
Aix  confining  him  almost  exclusively  to  his  office — 
Melanie,  Cyrilla,  and  Zorndorff  were  more  than  ever 
drawn  together,  their  intercourse  *  less  impeded  or  dis- 
turbed than  before.  An  apparently  unlimited  con- 
fidence was  established;  letters  were  read  aloud,  an- 
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swers  discussed,  and  finally,  three  applications  for  con- 
sent to  Cyrilla's  engagement  despatched  by  the  same 
post  to  Salzburg.  Melanie's  letter  was  perfect,  the 
romance  subdued,  the  praises  of  her  nephew  judicious. 
Zomdorff  s  short,  energetic,  and  trustful.  C)rrilla  en- 
deavoured to  confine  herself  to  affectionate  entreaties; 
but  deep  feeling  and  painful  anxiety  were  legible 
between  each  timid  line. 

The  morning  they  were  to  leave  Exfort,  the  Pre- 
sident, as  usual,  waited  until  after  the  post  hour,  de- 
liberately looked  over  all  his  letters,  and  then  retired 
to  give  some  final  directions. 

"I  have  just  heard  from  my  father,"  said  Zomdorff, 
approaching  Cyrilla;  "he  is  going  to  Aix — ^win  htm^ 
and  all  will  go  well." 

"What  must  I  do  to  make  him  like  mel" 

"Sing  for  him,  read  for  him,  sketch  for  him,  and 
above  all  things,  laugh  and  talk  as  you  would  to  me. 
You  will  not  find  him  insensible,  though  perhaps  a 
little  indifferent  at  first" 

"O!"  said  Cyrilla,  a  good  deal  relieved,  "I  don't 
think,  from  this  description,  I  shall  be  at  all  afraid  of 
him." 

"Your  peculiar  position  just  now  makes  unusual 
care  necessary,"  said  Zorndorff.  "His  plans  for  me 
were  similar  to  your  aunt's  for  you;  and  he  is  not  a 
man  who  makes  allowances  for  weaknesses  that  inter- 
fere with  what  he  considers  duties." 

"But,"  said  Cyrilla,  "there  is  no  duty  in  this  case 

*. you  are  not  in  any  way  bound  to  this  Margaret 

von  Sommerfeld " 

"No — no — certainly  not;  but  my  father  feels  such 
<:ompa,ssion    for    her   wretched   state   of  health   that 
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he "  Here,  to  ZomdorflPs  great  relief,  the  Pre- 
sident entered  the  room  again;  and  he  added,  as  if  in 
continuation,  "In  short,  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  your 
sex,  takes  their  part  on  all  occasions,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  you  will  like  him." 

"Of  whom  are  you  speaking?"  asked  the  Pre- 
sident. 

"My  father.  I  have  just  been  telling  Mademoiselle 
d'Adlerkron  that  she  will  see  him  at  Aix.  He  has 
desired  me  to  meet  him  there  as  soon  as  I  can  manage 
to  get  away  from  Exfort." 

"I  think,"  said  the  President,  slightly  frowning, 
"it  would  be  better  if  you  went  to  Berlin.  The  six 
months'  mourning  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  further  delay." 

"Then  I  must  make  an  ««reasonable  one,"  said 
Zorndorff,  with  affected  unconcern;  but,  seeing  the 
determined  gravity  of  his  uncle,  he  added,  "I  can  do 
nothing  until  I  have  seen  my  father  again,  and  must 
give  him  time  to  take  his  baths  in  peace  before  we 
think  of  transacting  business." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  the  President,  with  a  good 
deal  of  meaning  in  his  manner,  "in  tiie  meantime 
you  can  get  over  the  paroxysm  of  admiration  of 
which  you  once  spoke  to  me,  and  the  sooner  you  do 
so  now  the  better.  Much  as  I  like  your  society,  I 
have  no  wish  for  it  at  Aix.  You  understand  me,  I 
know." 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was,  twenty  years  ago,  far  from 
being  either  a  handsome  town  or  particularly  pleasant 
place;  but  the  warm  springs  of  mineral  water,  for 
which  it  has  been  so  long  celebrated,  made  it  then,  as 
now,  much  frequented  for  some  months  every  year. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Congress  which  had  been  held 
there  in  1818,  the  President  had  first  seen  Melanie; 
and,  after  a  very  short  acquaintance,  she  had  become 
his  wife.  With  a  regularity  which  had  pervaded  all 
his  movements  through  life,  he  had  returned  to  Aix 
year  after  year,  taking  the  same  walks,  observing  the 
same  diet,  and  using  the  same  number  of  baths,  until 
they  had  become,  from  habit,  as  necessary  to  th*e  re- 
novation of  his  strong  frame  as  the  relaxation  from 
business  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  his  hard- 
worked  mind.  It  is  true,  he  read  the  newspapers 
while  in  his  bath,  and  wrote  several  hours  every  day, 
but  he  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  business;  he  grew 
almost  cheerful,  and  even  occasionally  hazarded  some- 
thing like  a  jest  with  his  old  friend  General  Zomdorff, 
who  invariably  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  day 
with  him. 

As  Melanie  never  walked,  the  President  considered 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  take  Cyrilla  out  with  him; 
and,  after  having  shown  her  everything  worth  seeing 
in  and  about  the  town,  from  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  relics,  to  the  pond  of  warm  salt  water,  in 
which  the  fish  flourish  instead  of  being  parboiled,  she 
was  thenceforward  expected  daily  to  ascend  the  Louis- 
berg,  rest  for  a  time  on  the  terrace,  admire  the  view, 
and  then  return  home  in  precisely  the  period  of  time 
which  had  been  found  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
this  healthful,  pleasant,  and  exhilarating  walk  during 
the  three  trials  necessary  to  ascertain  the  fact  It  is 
not  improbable  that  she  might  have  found  herself  be- 
fore long  in  the  same  situation  as  the  girl  in  Madame 
de  Genlis'  "Palais  de  la  V6rit6,"  who,  being  condemn- 
ed to  wander  perpetually  on  the  most  luxuriant  green 
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grass,  under  a  sky  of  unclouded  blue,  was  at  first 
enchanted  with  the  bright  prospect,  but  soon  growing 
weary  of  it  and  her  walk,  wished  for  any  convulsion 
of  nature  that  would  change  and  terminate  it.  Cyrilla's 
companions,  however,  supplied  by  their  conversation 
the  want  of  variety  in  the  scenery.  The  President, 
though  not  what  is  called  agreeable,  was  well  in- 
formed; the  General  was  both;  and  the  awe  Cyrilla 
had  apprehended  she  should  feel  in  his  presence  was 
forgotten,  when,  instead  of  the  grim-looking  warrior 
she  had  unconsciously  taught  herself  to  expect,  his 
still  handsome  face  and  youthful  figure  met  her  anx- 
ious glance.  It  seemed  as  if  hard  service,  more  than 
age,  had  partially  bleached  his  hair,  which,  on  his 
head  and  in  his  moustachios,  grew  thick  and  long, 
while  his  dark  eyes,  clear  and  expressive  as  his  son's, 
were  even  more  constantly  animated;  and  the  scarcely 
perceptible  shade  of  red  that  coloured  his  sunburnt 
features,  gave  an  appearance  of  health  and  freshness 
to  his  whole  person. 

Cyrilla's  task  was  easy.  He  had  known  her  father 
long  and  well;  they  had  suffered  dangers  and  hardships 
together;  her  name  interested,  her  appearance  charmed 
him;  and  the  half  playful,  half  serious  efforts  which 
she  unreservedly  made  to  please,  added  to  the  inces- 
sant eulogiums  of  the  President,  at  length  completely 
fascinated  him.  There  was  no  endeavour  on  his  part 
to  appear  a  day  younger  than  his  age,  there  was 
nothing  youthful  in  his  manner,  but  there  was  also 
nothing  aged.  He  had  not  become  garrulous,  that 
most  unfaihng  proof  of  weakening  intellect.  He  nei- 
ther spoke  of  his  successes  in  love  or  war.  If  ques- 
tioned about  his  campaigns,  he  described   them  as 
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events  in  which  his  person  was  lost  sight  of  altogether; 
but  he  had  known  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  last 
war,  and  of  them  he  spoke  freely  enough;  and  about 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  different  camps  and  courts 
where  chance  had  thrown  him  he  was  by  no  means 
reserved. 

Cyrilla's  walks  on  the  Louisberg  were  very  plea- 
sant She  sprang  lightly  on  between  her  companions, 
at  first  merely  a  listener  to  their  conversation,  latterly 
a  participator  in  it  The  President  thought  it  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  affect  a  little  parental  authority 
when,  complaining  of  heat,  she  threw  off  a  scarf  or 
shawl,  and  let  her  bonnet  hang  by  its  strings  on  her 
shoulders.  Not  so  the  General.  He  laughed,  seemed 
to  enjoy,  and  openly  encouraged  all  her  childish  wil- 
fulness. 

One  day,  on  their  return,  they  found  Melanie  sit- 
ting at  a  table  covered  with  newly  arrived  letters. 
Cyrilla's  colour  changed  rapidly  as  she  received  thfe 
long-expected  one  from  her  mother,  and  retired  with 
it  to  a  distant  window.  Melanie  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
the  President  and  General  so  occupied,  that  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  the  silence  was  unbroken  excepting  by 
the  occasional  rustling  of  paper  or  breaking  of  seals. 
At  length  the  General  observed:  "How  pleasantly  and 
quickly  our  time  here  has  passed  this  year,  Wiihelra! 
Edouard  writes  that  he  will  join  us  here,  though  I 
scarcely  expected  him  to  do  so,  as  he  refused  last 
year;  and  I  know  he  particularly  dislikes  Aix." 

The  President  looked  at  Cyrilla.  She  was  gazing 
into  the  street,  and  appeared  totally  uninterested  in 
what  had  been  said.  "All  right  there  at  least,"  he 
thought 
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But  Cyrilla  had  not  heard  one  word. 

"He  says,"  continued  the  General,  referring  to  his 
letter,  "he  says  he  can  remain  here  a  week  or  two, 
and  that  he  hopes  to  induce  his  aunt  and  her  sister 
to  make  some  excursions  with  him." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Melanie,  with  a  faint 
laugh  and  embarrassed  look,  as  she  moved  quickly 
across  the  room  to  Cyrilla, '  and  asked,  in  a  whisper, 
"Good  or  bad  newsl" 

"Good — that  is,  consent;  but  given  reluctantly — 
O,  so  reluctantly,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name. 
There  are  a  few  lines  enclosed  for  you  and  for  him, 
but  the  letter  seems  to  have  been  delayed  more  than 
a  week  in  Exfort!" 

"Edouard  kept  it,  hoping  to  bring  it  to  you  him- 
self. As,  however,  he  cannot  be  here  until  next  week, 
and  finds  suspense  intolerable^  he  has  desired  me  to 
write  to  him  directly,  but  on  no  account  to  let  either 
his  father  or  Wilhelm  know  that  I  do  so." 

"I  hoped,"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a  sigh,  "that  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  all  this  secrecy.*' 

"O,  my  dear  creature,  you  do  not  know  how  poor 
dear  Edouard  has  become  entangled  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  He  has  evidently  been  too  compassionate, 
and  if  you  do  not  assist  him,  I  fear  he  will  be  sacri- 
ficed." 

"Sacrificed!" 

"Hush;  wait  until  these  two  men  have  left  the 
room:  you  see  they  are  just  going." 

"Well!"  said  Cyrilla,  as  the  door  closed  on  them. 

"Let  me  read  you  part  of  his  letter,"  said  Melanie, 
her  eyes  glancing  quickly  over  the  closely  written 
pages.     "'Accumulated  annoyances unsolicited 
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affection cursed  feeling  of  commiseration* 

no,  that's  not  it But  here  he  says;     *And 

just  when  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  I  should 
never  hear  their  odious  names  mentioned  again,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  old  Sommerfeld,  to  say  that  he 
was  ill,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  follow  his 
son  to  the  grave; — that  if  his  daughter's  fortune  were 
twenty  times  greater  than  it  is,  there  was  no  one  on 
whom  he  would  so  willingly  bestow  her  and  it  as  on 
me.  My  very  objection  to  be  enriched  by  her  had  so 
raised  me  in  his  opinion,  as  well  as  hers,  that  he 
joined  her  in  wishing  to  make  the  most  liberal  settle- 
ment on  me,  so  that  I  should  in  no  way  feel  depen- 
dent on  either  of  them/  " 

"Very  magnanimous!"  said  Cyrilla,  breathing 
quickly;  "these  offers  seem  to  have  had  weight  with 
him,  too.  You  may  tell  him  when  you  write  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  them." 

"Wait  until  you  hear  the  rest,"  said  Melanie,  and 
she  continued  to  read: — "I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  proposal  made  no  sort  of  impression  on  me;  but 
when  the  old  man  added  that  his  unfortunate  child 
had  been  ill  since  the  time  she  had  last  seen  me,  and 
that  she  was  at  times  almost  quite  insensible  for  hours, 
I  could  not  refuse  to  pity  and  believe  him.  I  have 
seen  her  in  that  state  myself,  and  the  question  is  now 
simply,  is  she  or  am  I  to  be  sacrificed?"  Melanie 
paused,  and  looked  up. 

"He  seems  to  forget  me  altogether!"  observed  Cy- 
rilla with  some  bitterness. 

"O  no;  but  he  imagines  you  do  not  care  for  him 
as  he  does  for  you.  You  have  never  in  any  way  be- 
trayed the  extent  of  your  regard  for  him.     He  asks  a 
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proof  now:  give  it  him,  and  all  doubts  are  at  an  end 
for  ever!" 

.  "He  shall  have  it,"  cried  Cyrilla,  with  heightened 
colour  and  flashing  eyes.  "I  release  him  from  all  his 
vows  and  promises." 

"He  desires  exactly  the  contrary,"  said  Melanie, 
eagerly.  "He  has  requested  me  to  induce  you  to 
consent  to — a — private — marriage!" 

"I  dare  not,  I  dare  not!"  cried  Cyrilla,  with  a  look 
of  terror;  but  in  her  heart  she  rejoiced  that  he  gave 
such  a  proof  of  his  determination  to  reject  the  wealth 
she  knew  he  so  ardently  desired  to  possess.  "Dearest 
Melanie,  you  cannot  advise  me  to  take  such  a  stepi" 

"You    say    your  mother   consents "   began 

Melanie. 

"Yes;  and  she  dislikes  long  engagements,  too;  but 
she  certainly  never  thought  of  anything  of  this  kind, 
and  would  never  permit  it." 

"We  cannot  expect  her  to  trust  Edouard  as  we  do. 
She  does  not  know  him  yet,"  said  Melanie;  "but  let  me 
read  the  rest  of  his  letter  to  you — *I  confess  without 
hesitation  that  I  have  not  my  father's  or  uncle's  stern 
rectitude  of  character.  I  cannot,  unmoved,  see  any 
woman  suffer;  and  this  weakness  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  my  embarrassments.  Even  idolizing  C)ailla,  as 
you  know  I  do,  I  will  not,  cannot  answer  for  myself, 
if  I  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  few  scenes  such 
as  I  know  await  me  in  Berlin.  Nothing  but  the  most 
solemn  engagement — nothing  but  a  previous  marriage 
can  enable  me  to  brave  them.  Use,  therefore,  all  your 
influence  to  induce  Cyrilla  to  consent  to  my  plan. 
Chance  favours  us:  a  young  clergyman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  to  whom  I  have  just  had  an  opportuni"^  of. 
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being  useful,  is  now  in  Spa,  which,  you  know,  is  so 
near  Aix  that  we  can  go  there  any  day  we  please. 
In  trusting  this  young  man,  we  run  no  risk.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  may  depend  on  his  secrecy.  Tell 
Cyrilla  that  my  life's  happiness  is  in  her  hands,  and 
entreat  her  not  to  drive  me  to  despair  by  being  in- 
exorable.' " 

Melanie  paused,  folded  up  her  letter,  and  then  said; 
"Your  answer,  Cyrilla;  I  must  write." 

"I  cannot  consent Melanie,"  she  added  un- 
easily. "Do  you  think  that  Edouard  has  been  quite 
candid  with  us?  Do  you  not  find  this  proposal  of 
the  Sommerfelds  odd — in  fact,  indelicate,  if  we  may 
not  suppose  a — previous  engagement?" 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Melanie,  impatiently; 
"the  people  are  enormously  rich,  wish  for  rank,  and 
take  it  for  granted  he  must  be  merely  making  difficul- 
ties to  enhance  his  value Though  you  cannot,  I 

can  imagine  him  spending  hours  with  the  nervous,  me- 
lancholy sister  of  his  friend,  and  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  take  a  fancy  to  him,  and  deter- 
mine to  indulge  it  like  a  spoiled  child,  as  she  no  doubt 
is.  Come,  Cyrilla,  relent  a  little  .'»....  or  Edouard 
may  go  to  Berlin  without  seeing  you!" 

"Let  him  go!"  cried  Cyrilla,  petulantly.  "After 
he  has  passed  his  ordeal,  as  he  calls  it,  I  shall  have 
more  confidence  in  him." 

"Are  you  serious?" 

"Perfectly;,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  going  to  Berlin. 

I  feel  sure  he  will  come  here  and  insist. O,  how 

I  wish  I  could  go  home  until  all  these  difficulties  were 
temoved!  You  see  he  is  unreasonable  in  his  demands! 
no  assurances,  no  promises  will  satisfy  him!" 

15* 
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"He  loves/**  cried  Melanie,  enthusiastically;  "and 
in  your  place  I  could  more  than  pardon:  I  should  re- 
joice to  find  him  unreasonable!  Had  Valentin  Engl- 
mann  possessed  such  energy  and  ardour,  how  different 
would  have  been  my  fate;  but  he  only  talked  of  the 
deprivations  to  which  I  might  be  subjected,  the  trials 

I  should  have  to  endure,  and  himself  proposed 

urged  me  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  family  I" 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  he  was  very  unselfish/' 
said  Cyrilla. 

"And  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  rejoined  Melanie, 
"that  it  is  a  great  pity  you  could  not  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  Rupert.  I  perceive  every  day  more  and 
more  that  he  was  right  when  he  said  you  would  suit 
each  other  exactly.  The  measure  of  passionless  regard 
which  would  have  perfectly  satisfied  him  will  drive 
poor  Edouard  to  distraction!" 

She  left  the  room  while  uttering  the  last  words; 
and  the  letter  which  she  then  wrote  brought  Zomdorff 
to  Aix  immediately.  A  stormy  scene  ensued,  in  which 
Cyrilla  showed  more  firmness  than  he  had  expected; 
and  he,  in  consequence,  adopted  a  system  of  acting 
but  too  well  calculated  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  a 
youthful  and  warm  heart.  He  pretended  to  be  offended 
at  her  having  questioned  him  again  about  his  connexion 
with  the  Sommerfelds;  indignant  at  her  doubting  his 
word;  and  then  quarrelled  with  her  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner.  All  intercourse  between  them  ceased. 
He  never  by  any  chance  addressed  her — avoided  her 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  rudeness — and  gave 
full  play  to  the  naturally  melancholy  expression  of  his 
beautiful  countenance.  At  first  Cyrilla  was  angry;  then 
she  became  offended;  at  last  unhappy.   The  President 
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began  by  degrees  to  perceive  a  change  in  the  manners 
of  his  gay  sister-in-law.  She  seldom  sang,  no  longer 
made  amusing  sketches,  and  complained  not  unfre- 
quently  of  fatigue  during  their  walks.  Zorndorff  never 
accompanied  them  after  the  first  day,  and  had  also  de- 
clined joining  any  of  their  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  in  his  letters  he  had  been  the 
first  to  propose  them.  The  President  was  sorry  for 
Cjrrilla,  but  highly  approved  of  his  nephew's  supposed 
prudence. 

To  Cyrilla  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs 
became  intolerable.  All  her  efforts  to  conceal  her 
sufferings  from  her  tormentor  were  vain.  She  knew  that 
he  read  every  feeling  of  her  heart,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
parently triumph  in  her  struggles.  He  evidently  be- 
came himself  from  day  to  day  more  depressed. 

At  length  she  summoned  courage  one  morning  to 
sit  down  beside  the  President,  and  quietly  but  reso- 
lutely requested  him  to  make  arrangements  for  her 
immediate  return  home.  While  she  was  still  speaking, 
Zorndorff  entered  the  room,  and  involuntarily  her  voice 
sank,  while  her  colour  rose  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
wished-for  auditor.  The  President  paused  for  more 
than  a  minute  before  he  answered:  "Of  course,  of 
course,  my  dear  child,  if  you  wish  it;  but  you  must 
promise  to  return  to  us  again  in  a  few  months — in  a 
very  few  months.  You  have  become  the  life  of  our 
house,  Cyrilla,  and  I  should  like  to  keep  you  alto- 
gether now." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  then  added,  in  a  still  lower  voice:  "Mamma,  in 
her  last  letter,  seemed  so  anxious  for  my  return,  that  if 
you  could  manage  it,  I  should  like  to  leave  to-morrow." 
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"To-morrow!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  to-morrow 
you  are  going  to  Spa." 

"I  don't  intend  to  go  to  Spa." 

"Don't  youl"  said  the  President,  with  some  sur- 
prise; "and  yet  I  remember  hearing  you  say  you 
wished  to  see  the  ruins  of  Franchimont,  and  that  you 
intended  to  buy  a  work-box  for  your  sister."  As 
Cyrilla  was  silent,  he  continued:  "Melanie  will  not 
give  up  the  party  to  Spa,  I  fear;  but  a  day  more  or 
less  is  of  little  importance.  We  shall  return  to  Exfort 
the  end  of  this  week,  and  then  you  can  have  Madame 
Ehrhardt  from  Freilands  to  travel  home  with  you." 

Accustomed  to  dictate,  he  considered  further  dis- 
cussion needless;  and,  having  looked  at  his  watch, 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  left  the  room.  Cyrilla 
rose  precipitately,  intending  to  follow  him,  but  Zom- 
dorfF  sprang  forward,  and  whispered  a  few  words  of 
such  urgent  entreaty,  that  she  stopped.  Some  re- 
proaches followed;  then  entreaties  for  forgiveness,  if 
he  had  offended;  finally,  a  passionate  appeal  to  her 
heart.  Cyrilla  hesitated — pardoned — and  then — burst 
into  tears.  Zorndorff  saw  his  advantage,  and  pursued 
it..  Those  who  have  had  "love  passages"  in  their 
lives  (and  who  has  not?)  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
quarrel  again  at  the  very  moment  of  reconciliation; 
when  ZoriidorfF,  with  fervid  earnestness  and  tearful 
eyes,  again  whispered:  "You  will  go  to  Spal"  she 
had  not  courage  to  say  no,  and  all  her  efforts  after- 
wards to  moderate  his  expectations  were  vain.  He  left 
her  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Melanie. 

While  still  standing  motionless  in  a  state  of  pain- 
ful mental  bewilderment,  her  two  elderly  friends  came 
to  remind  her  of  her  promise  to  walk  with  them.    Al' 
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most  mechanically,  she  that  day  moved  on  between 
them,  but  was  so  silent  and  abstracted,  that,  after  a 
few  fruitless  efforts  to  enliven  her,  they  also  became 
taciturn;  the  thoughts  of  both  centred  in  her,  but  were 
as  diflferent  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"What  are  you  about,  Edouardi"  cried  the  Ge- 
neral the  next  day,  when  he  saw  his  son  rather  osten- 
tatiously cramming  the  pockets  of  the  carriage  with 
books.  "What  are  you  abouti  Was  there  ever  such 
a  dull  insensible  fellow  in  this  world?  One  would 
think   you   were    going   to   travel   with   me  or  your 

uncle if  you  can  read  in  such  society,  I  disown 

you  altogether." 

"And  I  adopt  him,"  cried  the  President,  with  un- 
usual warmth.  "Edouard,  you  are  acting  like  a  man 
of  honour,  and  I  admire  and  appreciate  your  con- 
duct more  than  I  can  here  express;  but  you  under- 
stand me." 

He  did;  and  as  he  bent  forward,  under  pretence  of 
assisting  his  aunt  in  her  search  for  her  note-book,  he 
blushed  in  that  dim,  scarcely  perceptible  manner  pe- 
culiar to  very  pale  men;  but  the  veins  on  his  temples 
swelled  high  and  purple  at  the  praise  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment  he  did  not  deserve  in  the  sense  it  had 
been  bestowed  on  him.  As  they  drove  off,  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  idea,  that  his  unpremeditated 
quarrel  with  Cyrilla,  and  no  effort  on  his  part,  had, 
on  the  present  occasion,  tended  to  deceive  his  uncle. 

Spa  is  about  ten  leagues  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  is  situated  in  the  mountains  of  the  Ardennes,  oc- 
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cupying  a  valley  round  which  hills  covered  with  woods 
form  an  amphitheatre,  and  give  it  various  and  pic- 
turesque environs  that  tempt  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
tinual excursions.  To  the  well-known  ruins  of 
Franchimont  the  travellers  went  at  once.  They 
thought  they  might  be  questioned  about  them,  or  the 
view  from  them,  and  they  wished  to  have  the  ensuing 
morning  free. 

The  use  which  Zorndorff  and  Cyrilla  made  of  this 
freedom  was  to  bind  themselves  by  vows  as  solemn  as 
they  were  secret.  It  was  at  the  Geroust^re  spring, 
about  two  miles  from  Spa,  that  they  met  the  clergy- 
man; and  in  the  keeper's  house,  where  he  had  pro- 
cured a  room  for  them,  the  marriage-ceremony  was 
performed;  not,  however,  until  Zorndorff  had  explained 
at  some  length  to  his  very  dissatisfied,  and  evidently 
most  unwilling  friend,  that  whatever  legal  formalities 
had  been  omitted  from  want  of  time,  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to  subsequently,  and  that  at  all  events 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  ceremony  would 
be  performed  again  at  some  not  very  distant  period 
in  a  more  public  manner,  and  in  presence  of  their 
mutual  relations.  When  they  were  to  exchange  rings, 
as  is  usual  in  Germany,  there  was  an  embarrassed 
pause.  Zorndorff,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  drew 
from  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  a  small  but  very 
massively  set  seal-ring,  on  which  his  arms  were  en- 
graved, and  placed  it  on  the  third  finger  of  Cyrilla's 
right  hand  (the  left  is  only,  used  to  denote  a  left- 
handed  or  unequal  marriage))  then  took  from  her  a 
small  twisted  hoop,  gave  it  the  place  previously  oc- 
cupied by  his  signet,  and  murmured,  as  he  did  so,  the 
words,  "for  ever." 


1 
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After  their  return  to  Spa,  when  speaking  of  this 
circumstance,  and  laughing  about  having  forgotten 
the  mystic  sign  of  eternity,  Zomdorff  told  Cyrilla  that 
at  their  second  marriage  he  would  reclaim  hts  ring, 
but  that  hers  should  never  leave  his  finger,  and  was 
destined  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave. 

"And  this  second  marriage?"  cried  Melanie,  eagerly,  • 
"when  is  it  likely  to  take  place  1" 

"That  depends  on  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control,"  replied  Zorndorflf,  gravely. 

"It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  necessary  ever  to  mention 
what  occurred  this  morning  at  the  G^roust^re,"  con- 
tinued Melanie,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  un- 
easily. "Wilhelm  would  be  furious I  am  be- 
ginning to think it  was  a  very  unadvised — 

hasty  act I I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  not  con- 
sented." 

She  felt  that  she  had  more  than  consented — she 
had  promoted.  After  a  long  pause  she  began  again: 
"A  painful  presentiment  of  evil  is  coming  over  me. 

Cyrilla your   mother Edouard,     your 

father Good  gracious,  how  can  you  talk  in  that 

way,  and  be  happy  at  such  a  moment!" 

This  was  addressed  to  her  companions,  but  they 
heard  her  not;  seated  together  on  a  sofa,  they  seemed 
to  have  no  thought  but  for  each  other.  Cyrilla  smiled 
and  blushed;  while  Zorndorff  whispered  bright  visions 
of  future  happiness  and  assurances  that  the  ensuing 
two  or  three  years  would  be  more  endurable  to  them 
both,  now  that  the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  an  uncer- 
tain engagement  were  at  an  end,  and  they  could  enjoy 
the  tranquillizing  certainty  that,  happen  what  would, 
they  were  bound  to  each  other  for  life.     As  Melanie 
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approached  them,  Cyrilla  drew  her  down  beside  her; 
while  Zorndorflf  continued  talking,  totally  undisturbed 
by  her  presence.  She  listened,  and  tried  to  forget  her 
apprehensions,  but  in  vain;  his  unusually  high  spirits 
alarmed  her  more  and  more;  she  proposed  ordering 
the  carriage  to  return  to  Aix.  He  would  not  listen 
to  her;  and  when  she  commenced  a  half  earnest  ex- 
postulation with  Cyrilla,  he  playfully  waved  her  away, 
saying,  that  no  one  should  in  future  interfere  between 
him  and  his  wife. 

Melanie  tried  to  laugh;  but  tears  stood  in  her  eyes 
as  she  walked  to  a  window,  and  watched  some  black 
clouds  which  began  to  gather  over  the  town,  fore- 
boding a  thunder-storm.  With  the  first  flash  of  light- 
ning, a  light  travelling  carriage  appeared  in  the  street, 
and  dashed  furiously  on  towards  the  hotel.  "Edouard, 
Edouard,"  she  exclaimed  almost  breathlessly,  "here  is 
your  father,  and  I  do  believe  your  uncle  is  with  him." 

"What  the  devil  has  brought  them  here!"  cried 
Zomdorff,  starting  up.  "Did  they  say  anything  to  you 
about  intending  to  comeV 

"On  the  contrary,  they  both  refused,  and  said  no- 
thing would  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  examination 
of  their  luggage  on  ]the  frontiers;  and  yet  your  father's 
carriage  is  packed  as  if  for  a  long  journey,  and  your 
servant  that  you  purposely  left  at  Aix  is  with  him." 

"Then,"  said  Zorndorflf,  "he  has  got  letters  from 
those  cursed  Sommerfelds,  who  seem  determined  to 
hunt  me  down.  Any  woman  but  Margaret  would 
have  perceived  long  ago  that  I  all  but — hated  her. 
Cyrilla,  dearest,  our  trials  are  beginning  sooner  than 
I  expected;  my  father  is  violent,  and  a  storm  is  now 
inevitable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  wit- 
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ness  it — I  will  meet  him  alone.  If  he  insist  on  my 
going  with  him  at  once  to  Berlin,  I  shall  consent;  it 
will  be  but  two  days  sooner  than  I  intended;  and, 
watched  by  him  and  my  uncle,  as  I  should  be  in  case 
I  refused,  we  could  enjoy  but  little  of  each  other's 
society."  He  left  the  room  by  one  door,  as  his  father 
and  the  President  entered  by  another. 

They  looked  round  with  some  surprise;  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  expected  to  find  him  where  in  fact  he 
had  been  a  few  minutes  before.  The  President  said 
something  about  "business," — a  word  which  his  lips 
seemed  to  form  from  habit;  the  General  asked  for  his 
son,  and  on  hearing  Melanie's  answer,  prepared  to  seek 
him.  The  President  drew  him  aside,  and  whispered, 
"Do  not  be  too  hasty:  though  he  confessed  that  he 
admired,  he  has  so  evidently  avoided  her  of  late,  that 
I  am  still  inclined  to  think  he  has  not  spoken  to  her 
— ^perhaps  she  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter; 
before  you  see  him,  let  me  at  least  question  Melanie." 
He  turned  to  his  wife,  and  in  his  most  solemn  and 
severe  manner  requested  her  to  accompany  him  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

Cyrilla  looked  anxiously  towards  the  General;  she 
knew  he  liked  her,  and  all  her  hopes  now  centred  in 
him.  Though  aware  that  she  dared  not  confess  what 
had  occurred  that  morning,  she  wished  him  to  speak  to 
her  about  his  son;  she  thought  he  might  be  induced 
to  give  up  his  mercenary  plans  for  him,  if  aware  of 
their  mutual  attachment,  and  she  now  felt  that  she 
could  acknowledge  hers  without  reserve.  Surely  a  man 
who  could  speak  so  gently,  and  look  so  kindly,  must 
value  affection  more  than  money!  Cyrilla's  furtive 
glance  towards  her  usually  cheerful  companion  made 
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her  heart  sink;  he  appeared  to  have  suddenly  grown 
taller,  as  with  head  erect,  his  arms  folded,  his  brows 
contracted,  his  lips  firmly  pressed  together,  he  impa- 
tiently paced  the  long  apartment,  stopping  however, 
occasionally,  to  fix  his  dark  searching  eyes  upon  her 
face.  There  was  something  terrific  in  his  glance, 
something  which  she  did  not  understand;  but  she  re- 
coiled before  it  and  felt  alarmed.  Perhaps  he  ob- 
served this,  for  the  firmness  of  his  step  relaxed;  he 
stopped  more  frequently,  and  at  length  said,  "I  am 
sorry  you  have  seen  me  in  this  state  of  irritation;  I 
fear  it  may  eradicate  any  more  agreeable  impressions 
I  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  made  on 
you,  during  our  six  weeks'  acquaintance." 

**You  have  made  me  a  little  afraid  of  you  I  con- 
fess," answered  Cyrilla,  attempting  to  smile;  "I  am 
not  at  all  courageous — a  loud  word,  or  an  angry  look, 
intimidates  me  at  once." 

"That  is  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
wish  to  do,*'  said  the  General,  still  standing  erect  be- 
fore her.  "I  have  received  letters  of  a  most  unplea- 
sant, most  painful  description,  but — but — if  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  affair — or  if  you 
are  only  unconsciously  the  cause,  why,  I  have  no  right 
— I  have  no  wish — in  fact,  you  cannot  change  your 
nature,  and  become  disagreeable  instead  of  charming, 
or  ugly  instead  of — of — pshaw!"  and  he  again  com- 
menced his  walk. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  be  either  disagreeable  or  ugly,"  ( 

observed  Cyrilla,  demurely  looking  up  at  him.  ! 

"To  know  you  well,  and  not  to — like — you,  is  im-  1 

possible,"  began  the  General  after  a  pause. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  rejoined  Cy- 
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rilla,  once  more  breathing  .freely;  "there  is  no  one  I 
have  ever  taken  so  much  pains  to  please  as  you/' 

"Indeed!  I  feared  it  was  the  vanity  inherent  to 
man,  which  sometimes  made  me  imagine  this:  my  na- 
tural understanding  refused  to  believe  that  one  like 
you  could  feel  any  interest  in  an  old  soldier  such  as 
I  am." 

"I  never  saw  you  look  old  until  just  now,"  said 
Cyrilla;  "and  it  was  not  exactly  old  either,  but  ter- 
rible. I  think  you  have  made  me  even  more  afraid  of 
you  than  I  am  of  the  President,  and  yesterday  I  could 
have  spoken  to  you  as  I  would  to — to — Melanie." 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  leaning  over  the  end  of  the  sofa 
while  his  features  by  degrees  began  to  resume  their 
usual  expression,  "I  wish  you  would  forget  having 
seen  me  angry." 

"I  cannot,  until  you  have  been  for  some  time  quite 
yourself  again." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  deliberate.  "I  do  not 
quite  understand  you,"  he  began  slowly;  "may  I  ask 
you  a  question  or  two?" 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  answered  Cyrilla,  hop- 
ing that  at  last  he  was  about  to  name  his  son. 

"You  said  just  now,  that  you  had  taken  trouble  to 
please  me.  You  did  so,  perhaps,  and  now  tell  me  so 
without  reserve,  because  I  am  old  enough  to  be — 
your  father." 

Cyrilla  blushed  and  turned  away  her  head. 

"And  you  sang  all  that  old-fashioned  music  I 
brought  you — merely  to  humour  the  fancies  of  an 
old  mani" 

There  was  something  so  gentle,  so  resigned,  in  the 
half-sigh  with  which  this  was  said,  that  Cyrilla  looked 
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up  with  some  surprise,  and  said,  "I  never  thought 
about  your  age;  I  sang  whatever  and  whenever  you 
desired  it,  because  I  wished  you  to  like  me." 

"You  would  not,  however,  be  so  candid,"  observed 
the  General,  smiling,  "if  I  were  a  score  of  years 
3rounger1"' 

"Perhaps  not." 

"And  suppose,"  he  continued,  "suppose,  besides 
liking,  I  were  to  admire  you  as  if  I  were  that  score 
of  years  younger?" 

"Like  and  admire  me  as  much  as  you  please," 
said  Cyrilla,  "but  never  again  look  at  me  as  you  did 
just  now!" 

^^ Never l^^  exclaimed  the  General,  and  snatching 
her  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  a  moment  after,  if 
seemed  to  turn  to  a  torpedo  within  his  grasp — he 
gazed  at  it  as  if  all  his  faculties  had  become  be- 
numbed. Cyrilla  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ring  she  had  that  morning  received  from  Zomdorff; 
she  saw  that  he  recognised  it,  and  was  not  sorry  that 
the  unusual  form  of  the  shield  and  heavy  setting 
i&pared  her  the  pain  of  a  partial  explanation  which  she 
rather  desired  than  otherwise.  To  remove  any  linger- 
ing doubts,  he  raised  her  hand  so  as  to  let  the  light 
fall  on  the  seal,  and  immediately  perceived  his  own 
arms.  "That  ring,"  he  said,  slowly,  "has  been  given 
you  by  Edouard — my  son." 

Cyrilla  did  not  speak,  and  he  continued,  "I  fearj  I 
greatly  fear,  he  did  not  tell  you  how  it  came  into  his 
possession,  or  you  would  have  preferred  any  other 
gift,  perhaps  have  refused  to  accept  of  any  one  from 
him." 

Cyrilla  looked  up  inquiringly. 
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*^ou  have  most  probably  never  heard  the  name 
of  Margaret  von  Sommerfeldl" 

"Count  Zomdorff  spoke  of  her  as  a  person  that 

you  very  much  wished   him   to  marry "   began 

Cyrilla. 

"A  person  that  he  very  much  wished  to  marry/' 
said  the  General,  sternly;  "a  person  whose  affections 
he  sought  and  gained  many  years  ago,  while  still  a 
student.  At  that  time  he  wished  to  marry;  but  I  feared 
his  giving  up  his  profession,  and  her  father  equally 
dreaded  his  want  of  steadiness:  it  was  therefore  post- 
poned; but  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  from 
which  she  is  scarcely  yet  .recovered,  a  solemn  betrothal 
took  place,  and  that  was  the  ring  she  gave  him  in  the 
presence  of  all  her  assembled  relations.  The  succes- 
sive deaths  of  a  sister  and  two  brothers  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement,  but  her 
father  is  now  dying,  and  wishes  for  the  marriage  with- 
out further  delay.  Henceforward  procrastination  be- 
comes treachery  towards  a  woman  whose  affection  has 
been  undeviating  so  many  years — who  has  stood  all 
the  various  trials  to  which  he  has  not  scrupled  to  sub- 
ject her,  and  whose  life,  they  say,  depends  on  his 
future  conduct  to  her.  What  his  intentions  or  wishes 
may  be  now,  I  shall  not  inquire;  he  is  bound  in 
honour  to  make  Margaret  his  wife — and  his  wife  she 
shall  be,"  he  added  again,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  "his  wife  she  shall  be  before  many  weeks  are 
over." 

Cyrilla,  completely  confounded  by  this  lucid  state- 
ment, the  truth  of  which  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
^  doubts^at  stupefied,  until  he  pronounced  the  last  words* 
Their  aire  import  to  her,  however,  roused  her  at  once 
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and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  stammered:  "But  he  does 
not  care  for  her;  he  does  not  like  her!" 

"He  did  care  for  her,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  which 
IS  the  same  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Her  brothers 
are  dead,  her  father  dying,  she  has  no  near  relation 
to  call  him  to  account;  but  /  have  promised  to  be  her 
guardian,  and  I  have  never  yet  broken  a  promise, 
nor  shall  a  son  of  mine  do  so.  I  would  rather,"  he 
added,  vehemently,  "I  would  rather  see  him,  with 
all  his  youth,  talent,  and  beauty,  stretched  on  his 
bier,  than  that  a  shade  of  dishonour  should  pass  over 
our  house!" 

He  left  her,  and  she  sat  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  she 
knew  not  how  long.  Her  sister  and  the  President 
entered  the  room;  she  heard  the  former  reproach  her 
husband  for  having  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  so  impor- 
tant a  circumstance  as  her  nephew's  engagement,  and 
heard  the  President  answer: 

"I  should  have  told  you  long  ago,  Melanie,  had 
you  been  as  reasonable  as  you  are  a  clever  woman. 
Your  actions  are  irreproachable,  but  your  theories  are 
of  so  fantastic  and  romantic  a  description,  that  I  feared 
when  you  discovered  that  prudence  more  than  love 
had  directed  Edouard's  choice,  you  might  have  endea- 
voured to  disgust  him  with  the  prospect  of  comfort 
and  affluence  that  awaited  him." 

"Comfort  and  affluence!"  repeated  Melanie,  dis- 
dainfully. "Say,  rather,  that  you  and  his  father  wish 
him  to  sell  himself  for  gold!" 

"He  chose  for  himself,"  rejoined  the  President, 
"of  his  own  free  will;  what  his  motives  were  I  can 
only  surmise.  His  father  is  not  mercenary,  and  would 
never    have   required    him    to    improve    his    fortune 
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by  marriage;  but  having  pledged  himself  as  he  has 
done,  he  has  now  only  the  alternative  of  honour  or 
dishonour." 

Melanie  approached  C3n'illa,  and  whispered:  "I 
have  confessed  nothing;  for  my  sake,  for  heaven's 
sake,  be  silent,  and  trust  to  Edouard." 

Cyrilla  bent  her  head,  without  attempting  to  speak. 

The  General  and  his  son  entered  the  room  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Never  had  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  been  so  apparent  as  at  the  moment  when, 
pale  and  agitated,  they  both  came  towards  Cyrilla  to 
take  leave.  The  former  murmured  a  few  scarcely 
intelligible  words,  and  then  turned  to  the  President 
and  Melanie.  Zorndorff  stood  still  and  contemplated 
Cyrilla,  as  she  sat,  or  rather  reclined  on  the  sofa, 
pale,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  trembling  in  all  the 
apprehension  of  the  explosion  of  family  ire  which  she 
momentarily  expected. 

"Come,"  cried  the  General,  hastily;  "delay  is 
worse  than  useless  now." 

"I  cannot  leave  her  so,"  cried  Zorndorff.  "Let 
me  speak  to  her;  I  ask  but  a  few  minutes — alone," 
he  added,  looking  round  the  room,  "or  at  least  only 
in  presence  of  my  aunt." 

His  father  moved  towards  the  door,  as  if  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  President  stopped  him: 
"Edouard  can  have  nothing  to  say  which  we  may 
not  hear;  he  has  evidently  been  less  candid  than  he 
ought  to  have  been  with  Cyrilla.  Let  him  express 
his  regret  and " 

"Ungenerous!"    exclaimed  Zorndorff,  angrily.     "I 

might  insist but  no  matter your  presence  may 

be  a  restraint  to  her — to  me  it  shall  be  none.    Cyrilla, 

Cyrilla.    /.  1 6 
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dearest  Cyrilla!"  he  cried,  seating  himself  beside  her 
in  the  very  place  he  had  occupied  before  his  father's 
arrival.  "Will  you  endeavour  to  believe  that  my 
ungovernable  love  has  alone  induced  me  to  deceive 
you  about  this  most  unfortunate  engagement?  You 
must  remember  how  long  I  avoided  you  I — how  I 
struggled  with  my  traitorous  inclinations!" 

Cyrilla  remembered  but  too  well. 

"You  will  not  answer?  Give  me  at  least  your 
hand  in  token  of  forgiveness." 

The  hand  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  some  tears  from 
Zorndorff's  eyes  fell  upon  it  "Speak,  Cyrilla,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion.  "I  prefer  re- 
proaches to  this  silence." 

"Tell  me what I  may  say,"  she  murmured, 

slowly,  "and  I  will  say  it if  I  can." 

Zorndorff  felt  all  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
answered,  hurriedly:  "Say  that  you  forgive — that 
you  will  endeavour  to  forget  that  I  have  deceived  you; 
say  that  you  will  still  rely  on  me,  and  believe  in  my 
unalterable  affection." 

"She  may  forgive  you,  Edouard,"  said  his  father, 
stepping  forward;  "but  to  your  affection  she  can  have 
no  further  claim." 

"Speak,  C)nrilla "  cried  Zorndorff,  beseechingly, 

without  appearing  to  have  heard  his  father's  words. 

"I forgive "  faltered  Cyrilla. 

**And  you  will  rely  on  me,  no  matter  how  much 
appearances  may  be  against  me.  You  will  believe 
that  in  heart  and  soul  I  am  yours,  let  what  will 
occur?" 

Again  his  father  attempted  to  interfere.  Zorndorff 
waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  continued,  in  a  low 
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impassioned  voice:  "Cjnrilla,  you  once  said  that  you 
would  wait  years — a  life — if  necessary;  these  were 
your  words — your  own  words!  Promise,  oh  promise 
me  that  now!" 

"She  shall  not!"  cried  the  President,  coming  towards 
them  with  a  frown  of  displeasure.  "She  shall  not! 
How  dare  you  ask  her  to  speculate  on  death — to 
rejoice  over  a  gravel  Thoughts  less  defined  than 
these,  Edouard,  have  led  to  crimes  of  the  deepest 
die." 

"Promise — promise,"  reiterated  Zorndorff,  still 
more  vehemently,  as  he  drew  her  unresisting  form 
towards  him. 

"Can  I  do  otherwise?"  she  whispered.  "Am  I  not 
bound  to  you  for  life?" 

"Cyrilla,"  began  the  President,  severely,  "I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  astonishment  at  conduct  so 
unlike  what  I  expected  from  you  ......if  these  whispered 

words  were  indeed  the  promise  he " 

"Enough — enough,"  cried  Zorndorff,  starting  from 
the  sofa;  "delay  is  torture  now — let  us  go." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  father  and  uncle. 
Cyrilla  clasped  her  hands,  and  sat  motionless,  until 
roused  by  the  sound  of  a  departing  carriage;  then  she 
pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  looked  round  the 
room,  approached  her  sister,  who  was  sitting  at  a  little 
distance,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  earnestly,  she 
said,  slowly,  "Is  not  this  like  a  dreadful  dream  1  to  see, 
and  hear,  and  sit  spell-bound,  not  daring  to  speak! 
How  will  all  this  end?" 

"Heaven  knows,"  answered  Melanie,  despondingly. 
"Wilhelm  says  that  the  engagement  is  of  a  peculiarly 
binding  description;   that  at  Edouard's  own  request 

i6* 
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papers  have  been  signed  and  countersigned,  and  I 
know  not  what  all!  Edouard's  silence  may  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  headstrong  passion  dreading 
a  check;  but  Wilhelm's  systematic  secrecy  towards  me 
is  unpardonable." 

"What  was  it  he  said  about  death  and  a  grave?" 
asked  Cyrilla,  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know,  dear;  I  was  so  afraid  that  Edouard, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  would  confess  your  mar- 
riage, that  I  paid  little  attention  to  any  one  but 
him;    most   probably   it   was    something    about   that 

woman Wilhelm  says  she  is  in  a  very  precarious 

state  of  health." 

"Perhaps  he  meant  that  she  might  die and 

if  she  should,  may  not  I  be  indirectly  the  cause?  O 
Melanie,"  she  added,  kneeling  beside  her  sister,  and 
resting  her  head  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  "pray  with 
me,  pray  for  me,  for  you  have  helped  to  lead  me  into 
this  temptation." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Cyrilla  returned  home.  The  disastrous  occur- 
rences just  related  had  so  shaken  her  reliance  on  her 
sister's  judgment  that  she  felt  a  feverish  impatience 
to  be  with  her  mother,  an  intense  longing  to  confide 
in  her,  and  a  determination  to  confess  without  reserve 
all  that  had  happened  since  they  had  parted;  but 
when  she  again  saw  the  emaciated  form,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  sunken  eyes  of  her  parent,  fear  took  possession 
of  her  mind,  and  she  no  longer  possessed  the  ne- 
cessary courage  for  the  confession  of  an  error  which 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  crime,  now  that 
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she  was  deprived  of  Melanie's  plausible  arguments  to 
palliate  it. 

Yet  no  material  change  had  taken  place  either  in 
the  Baroness  Carl's  health  or  appearance.  For  years 
she  had  suffered  from  a  chronic  disease  of  the  heart; 
for  years  she  had  known  that  she  was  dying.  She 
had  often  spoken  of  it,  and  her  children  had,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  thought  her  hypochondriacal,  and 
at  last  had  learned  to  listen  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
patience  to  the  admonitions  and  directions  which  she 
frequently  gave  as  if  solemnly  dictating  her  will.  A 
few  months'  absence  had  removed  from  Cyrilla's  eyes 
the  veil  of  habit.  She  had  become  conscious  of  the 
slow  progressive  work  of  decay  which  had  formerly 
escaped  her  notice;  and  Fernanda's  quiet  manner  of 
listening  and  answering  when  her  mother  spoke  of 
death  now  appeared  to  her  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
It  was  in  vain  her  sister  assured  her,  when  they  were 
alone,  that  their  mother  had  suffered  less  during  the 
past  summer  than  she  had  done  for  years, — that  she 
had  even  grown  stronger.  Cyrilla  saw  death  in  every 
feature,  in  every  languid  movement;  and  whenever 
the  Baroness  Carl  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
it,  she  lost  all  command  of  herself,  and  frequently  was 
obliged  to  rush  out  of  the  room. 

Thus  compelled  to  keep  her  unfortunate  secret, 
Cyrilla  had  never  been  able  to  show  any  of  Zorn- 
dorffs  letters  to  either  her  mother  or  sister;  but  though 
evidently  surprised,  they  refrained  from  making  any 
remark  that  might  pain  or  embarrass  her.  When, 
however,  these  letters  from  week  to  week  became  less 
satisfactory,  containing  mere  vows  of  unalterable  af- 
fection, mixed  with  some  vague  hopes  of  better  times, 
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and  all  reference  to  the  Sommerfeld  famfly  carefully 
avoided,  Cyrilla  could  scarcely  conceal  her  daily  in- 
creasing anxiety.  The  short,  despairing,  incoherent 
lines  that  afterwards  reached  her  from  time  to  time 
made  her  suppose  that  a  crisis  was  near,  and  each 
letter  was  opened  hi  the  expectation  that  it  would  at 
least  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  suspense  that  was  be- 
coming quite  intolerable. 

Her  aunt,  who  had  passed  the  summer  in  one  of 
those  beautifully  situated  villas  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Salzburg,  returned  to  the  town  when  the 
weather  became  cold.  She  found  Cyrilla  dispirited  and 
looking  very  pale;  questioned  her  a  good  deal  about 
Rupert,  Freilands,  and  the  Lindesmars,  especially 
Virginie;  and  then,  while  arranging  in  their  usual 
places  the  china  figures,  flacons,  and  monsters  that 
invariably  accompanied  her  to  and  from  the  country, 
she  gave  her  a  succinct  account  of  the  officers  of  the 
newly  arrived  regiment,  who  had  all  been  presented 
to  and  had  visited  her  directly  after  their  arrival,  and 
was  not  a  little  provoked  at  the  apparent  apathy  of 
her  hearer.  Even  the  intelligence  that  Rupert's  friend. 
Count  Glaneck,  had  remained  as  colonel  of  the  said 
regiment,  and  that  he  now  came  very  often  to  see  her, 
seemed  neither  to  cause  surprise  nor  interest. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  more  inclined  to  think 
it  extraordinary  that  Count  Glaneck,  who,  the  year 
before,  had  made  Polyak's  liaison  (TamitiS  a  subject  of 
constant  derision — who  had  not  scrupled  to  banter 
him  even  in  the  presence  of  Rupert — should  now,  in 
a  manner  scarcely  comprehensible  to  himself,  have 
completely  taken  his  place,  and  become  as  invulnerable 
as  his  predecessor  had  been  to  the  arrows  of  ridicule. 
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It  SO  happened  that  his  slight  acquaintance  of  a  year 
with  the  Baroness  had  given  him  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  time  for  visiting  her;  and,  after  long  procrastina- 
tion, he,  one  fine  summer's  evening,  when  on  his 
way  home  from  Hellbrunn,  turned  his  horse  into  the 
orchard  and  grass  garden  through  which  the  short  ap- 
proach to  her  villa  had  been  made.  Dogs  and  ser- 
vants were  lounging  about  the  door,  and  one  of  each 
guided  him,  not  into  but  round  the  house,  to  a  small 
additional  building,  one  side  of  which,  altogether  com- 
posed of  glass ,  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  range  of 
mountains  towards  Hallein.  He  ascended  a  few  stone 
steps,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  apartment,  with 
gay  chintz-covered  furniture;  at  the  furthest  end  of 
which,  behind  a  tea-table,  sat  the  Baroness,  apparently 
engaged  in  a  very  animated  conversation  with  a  well- 
educated  parrot,  which,  perched  on  her  finger,  nibbled 
the  almonds  from  a  cake  which  she  held  towards  it, 
and  then,  putting  its  head  to  one  side,  inquisitively 
eyed  the  intruder.  Colonel  Glaneck  was  a  tall,  large 
man;  his  white  dragoon  uniform,  his  position  before 
the  light,  and  the  smallness  of  the  room,  making  him 
appear  even  taller  and  larger  than  usual.  His  hair 
was  mud-coloured,  his  features  irregular,  and  none 
of  them  handsome;  but  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, nevertheless,  most  agreeable,  there  was  so 
much  imperturbable  repose  and  quiet  good-humour 
in  it. 

His  reception  was  neither  warm  nor  cold.  The 
Baroness  spoke  to  him,*  and  then  to  her  parrot;  gave 
him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  held  a  macaroon  to  Poll. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  she  rather  disliked  him 
than  otherwise;  and  had  he,  in  the  present  instance, 
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been  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  the  officers  of 
his  regiment,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  given  any 
of  them  the  preference,  and  might  still  have  continued 
to  entertain  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  a  man 
with  whom  she  was,  in  fact,  still  unacquainted.  But 
she  had  been  several  hours  alone,  was  extremely  fond 
of  talking,  and  though  he  was  rather  dull — that  is, 
in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word,  meaning  "not 
exhilarating,  not  delightful," — he  was  by  no  means 
stupid,  and  could  let  himself  be  entertained  as  well 
as  any  man  in  Christendom, — no  slight  praise,  if 
properly  considered.  The  Baroness  required  nothing 
more.  She  talked,  he  listened  with  attention;  she 
jested,  he  was  amused,  and  showed  that  he  was  so. 
The  evening  wore  away,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when 
he  rose .  to  take  leave.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
stone  steps,  and,  while  pointing  out  and  naming  the 
different  mountains,  she  gave  him  time  to  admire  her 
beautiful  arm,  necessarily  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent. 
She  gave   him  also   a  commission  to  her  jeweller's, 

which  obliged  him  to  return  the  next  day He 

came  earlier,  remained  to  dinner,  drove  with  her  to 
Aigen,  braved  all  the  laughing  salutations  of  his 
friends  on  the  crowded  bridge  and  quay,  if  the  good- 
humoured  smile  that  accompanied  the  raising  of  a 
couple  of  fingers  to  his  temples  may  be  so  called;  and, 
finally,  having  discovered  that  a  few  hours  every  day 
could  be  pleasantly  spent  in  a  room  redolent  of  fresh 
flowers,  possessing  a  diversified  and  extensive  view, 
with  a  person  who  was  willing|to  accept  him  as  listener 
and  companion,  he  qitietly  performed  the  very  few  at- 
tentions required,  received  all  that  were  offered,  and 
yielded  without  reserve  to  the  novelty  of  a  position 
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which,  contrasting  as  it  did  so  advantageously  with 
the  somewhat  boisterous  mirth  of  his  companions 
during  the  last  year,  suited  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
tranquil  indolence  of  his  disposition.  The  Baroness's 
removal  to  Salzburg  made  no  change  in  his  habits. 
Like  Polyak,  he  considered  her  nieces  as  pleasant  ac* 
quisitions,  and  divided  his  attentions  in  precisely  the 
same  satisfactory  manner  among  them.  Though  not 
very  observant,  he  discovered  before  long  that  Cyrilla 
was  pre-occupied  and  indifferent — in  short,  totally  un- 
like what  he  recollected  her  having  been  the  year  be- 
fore; and  at  length  chose  to  make  this  his  discovery 
the  theme  of  a  morning  conversation.  Always  ex- 
tremely communicative  on  every  subject  that  did  not 
immediately  concern  herself,  the  Baroness  informed 
him  of  the  whole  story  of  Rupert's  perverseness,  told 
him  how  Cyrilla  had  been  sent  to  Exfort  that  her 
cousin  might  see  her,  how  she  had  also  gone  to  Frei- 
lands  with  the  Falkensteins,  and  they  had  imagined 
everything  would  end  satisfactorily.  "And  now,"  she 
concluded,  "I  feel  convinced  that  she  is  attached  to 
my  nephew  in  that  provoking  sentimental  sort  of  way 
peculiar  to  girls  of  her  age,  but  which  has  made  her 
quite  dull  and  useless  to  me,  and  will  not  at  all  tend 
to  recommend  her  to  Rupert's  notice,  should  he  come 
here  again.  Perhaps,  however,  a  few  balls  and  sledg- 
ing parties  may  make  her  think  less  of  him,  which 
would  be  just  as  well,  you  know,  until  he  has  defi- 
nitively made  up  his  mind  about  her." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  her  liking  him;  he  is  the  most 
good-humoured  pleasant  fellow  I  ever  met,"  observed 
Glaneck. 

"He  was  very  popular  here,"  said  the  Baronessj 
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"but,  for  my  part,  I  have  always  found  him  un- 
manageable, and,  with  respect  to  Cyrilla,  obstinate 
beyond  all  conception." 

"None  but  very  indolent  men  let  other  people 
choose  wives  for  them,"  said  Colonel  Glaneck,  laughing. 
"I  should  submit  to  a  thing  of  that  kind  better  than 
Adlerkron,  I  suspect" 

"That  reminds  me  of  something  I  intended  to  tell 
you,"  rejoined  the  Baroness.  "Do  you  know  the  people 
here  are  beginning  to  say  that  you  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  my  niece  Fernanda?" 

"Indeed!" 

"Now  she  is  a  very  good  sensible  girl,"  continued 
the  Baroness;  "but,  as  your  friend,  I  must  inform  you 
that  a  part  of  her  dower  will  be  an  invalid  mother  and 
an  elderly  and  very  tyrannical  femme  de  chambre!" 

"Better  none  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  quietly. 

"O,  it  is  small  enough — scarcely  worth  naming, 
for  her  father  was  a  most  thoughtless  extravagant  man, 
spent  his  own  fortune  and  as  much  of  his  wife's  as 
she  allowed  him;  so  my  nieces  are  extremely  ill  off, 
though  they  and  their  mother  keep  up  appearances  in 
such  a  wonderful  manner." 

"Greatly  to  their  credit,"  said  Colonel  Glaneck. 

"Perhaps  so,  if  they  were  not  so  insufferably  proud. 
I  never  much  liked  my  sister-in-law  at  all  events.  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  her  not  having  been  a  school- 
mistress, or  something  of  that  sort!" 

"I  believe  she  has  been  a  most  exemplary  mother?" 
he  observed,  half  inquiringly. 

"Yes — there  is  no  denying  that — few  girls  sing, 
paint,  and  dance  so  well  as  my  nieces!  Yes — she 
certainly  quite  devoted  herself  to  their  education!" 
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'*For  which  we  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful," 
said  Fernanda,  coming  from  a  distant  window  where 
she  had  been  writing  music.  "Count  Glaneck,"  she 
added,  "here  is  the  Barcarole  you  wished  to  have  for 
your  band " 

"O,  thank  you;  but  the  Spanish  song  you  pro- 
mised 1" 

"I  have  not  time — I — I  cannot  remain  longer  ab- 
sent from — my  invalid  mother." 

"  She  has  heard  our  conversation,"  said  the  Baroness, 
as  Fernanda  left  the  room;  "I  had  quite  forgotten  that 
she  was  within  hearing." 

"So  had  I — and  yet  we  were  speaking  to  her  not 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"We  do  not  generally  speak  so  loud  as  to  be 
audible  at  that  distance,"  said  the  Baroness,  "but  I 
suppose  her  sister's  name  caught  her  attention." 

"Do  you  think  she  will  repeat  what  she  has  heard?" 
asked  Colonel  Glaneck. 

"Most  undoubtedly,  and  if  she  had  remained  quiet 
she  would  have  had  more  to  relate.  I  disliked  my 
sister-in-law  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  most  espe- 
cially for  the  admonitions  and  advice  with  which  she 
favoured  me  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  and 
for  the  extraordinary  influence  that  she  gained  over  her 
brothers-in-law,  so  that  they  both,  to  the  last  days  of 
their  lives,  were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  a  daughter 
of  hers  must  be  the  most  desirable  wife  for  Rupert. 
This  plan  now  coincides  with  some  of  my  own. — I 
wish  to  provide  for  Cyrilla,  so  that  when  my  sister-in- 
law  dies  I  may  be  able  to  take  Fernanda  to  reside  al- 
together with  me." 

"You  will  probably  adopt  her?" 
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"By  no  means,  as  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
I  may  continue  to  like  her  as  I  do  now — I — a — only 
thought  of  making  her  my  companion." 

"A  very  agreeable  and  accomplished"  one  she  will 
be,"  observed  Colonel  Glaneck. 

"I  think  she  will,  and  then  her  being  so  near  a  re- 
lation removes  all  difficulties  about  her  going  out  with 
me,  which  is  particularly  pleasant,  you  know;  and 
though  she  is  not  at  all  pretty,  she  contrived  some  way 
or  other  to  make  herself  liked  here  last  year,  and  al- 
ways found  people  to  dance  with,  so  that  I  was  not 
at  all  bored  with  her." 

"I  cannot  help  admiring  your  candour,"  said  Co- 
lonel Glaneck,  slightly  smiling;  "others  intending  to 
act  as  you  will  do,  would  have  endeavoured  to  make 
a  merit  of  it." 

The  Baroness  did  not  quite  understand  him;  she 
was  too  thoroughly  selfish  to  be  conscious  of  it,  and' 
after  a  short  pause,  she  added,  as  if  to  remove  any 
doubts  of  her  motives, — "Cyrilla,  you  know,  will  cer- 
tainly marry  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  either  Rupert 
or  some  one  else;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  anything 
of  that  kind  for  Fernanda — no  one  will  propose  for 
her  to  whom  I  may  not  easily  object!" 

Colonel  Glaneck  rose  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  quiet  gravity,  refused  the  customary  invitation  to 
dinner,  but  promised  to  meet  her  at  the  theatre,  and 
then  walked  thoughtfully  down  the  stairs. 

When  he  reached  the  last  step  of  the  staircase,  he 
looked  round  for  his  groom,  turned  into  the  yard,  and 
not  finding  him  there,  had  recourse  to  the  porter's 
bell;  but  before  he  rang  he  paused  to  watch  a  postman 
who  just  then  entered  the  house.     The  unconscious 
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messenger  of  joy  or  woe  half  whistled  as  he  sorted  a 
packet  of  letters  and  moved  towards  the  apartments  of 
the  Baroness  Carl,  which  were  on  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance.  An  elderly  ferame  de  chambre  opened  the 
door.  Colonel  Glaneck  knew  instinctively  that  she 
was  the  "very  tyrannical,"  although  not  a  trace  of  that 
quality  was  discernible  in  the  long,  pale,  almost 
melancholy  countenance  which  immediately  assumed 
an  expression  of  deep  interest  as  she  received  the 
letter  from  the  hurrying  postman,  who,  with  a  nod  and 
the  words,  "For  your  young  lady  as  usual,"  sprang 
down  the  three  steps  and  disappeared. 

"My  horse!"  said  Colonel  Glaneck;  and  the  porter, 
after  a  look  of  feigned  surprise,  turned  to  some  ser- 
vants who  were  in  his  room,  repeated  the  words,  then 
answered:  "Yes,  Colonel — directly,  Colonel" — and  re- 
tired again  into  his  room,  whence,  however,  instead  of 
the  expected  groom,  a  boy  soon  after  darted  forth  and 
ran  down  the  street.  Quite  aware  that  he  was  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual.  Colonel  Glaneck  good-naturedly 
found  it  not  only  pardonable  but  very  natural  that  his 
servant  should  get  tired  waiting  and  go  off;  perhaps 
he  might  himself  have  dpne  the  same,  had  he  not 
feared  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  angry, — a 
state  of  being  in  which  he  seldom  indulged  and  never 
wished  to  appear;  so  in  an  absent  sort  of  way  he 
amused  himself  playing  with  one  of  the  Baroness's 
cross  dogs,  until  the  breathless  groom  returned  and 
pantingly  began  to  inform  him  that  the  horses  were 
well  off  in  a  stable  appropriated  exclusively  to  them, 
— "a  stable  in  which  Count  Polyak's  horses " 

"Come,  come,  make  haste — I  have  waited  long 
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enough,"  cried  Colonel  Glaneck  with  some  impatience 
and  a  slight  increase  of  colour. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  he  rejoiced  in  a  delay 
which  enabled  him  to  be  of  use  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner,  and  eventually  turned  his  thoughts  and  kind- 
liest feelings  into  a  new  channel. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Fernanda  had  no  intention  whatever  of  repeating 
her  aunt's  remarks  to  her  mother.  Their  physician 
had  said  that  mental  inquietude  would  be  injurious, 
and  violent  emotion  of  any  kind  might  be  dangerous 
to  her:  even  in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  the 
greatest  attention  had  latterly  become  necessary,  and 
Fernanda's  quick  decided  movements  had  by  degrees 
changed  to  the  slowest  and  stealthiest  that  she  could 
acquire.  Had  she  found  her  mother  dozing  on  the 
sofa,  as  she  expected,  it  is  probable  she  might  have 
spoken  to  Cyrilla  about  Rupert,  and  have  recommended 
her  to  disabuse  their  aunt's  mind  on  that  subject  the 
first  convenient  opportunity;  but,  instead  of  sleeping, 
the  Baroness  Carl  was  sitting  in  an  unusually  upright 
posture,  and  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable 
nervous  excitement.  When  her  daughter  entered  the 
room,  she  took  a  long  breath,  and  exclaimed: 

"Dear  creature,  what  a  palpitation  you  have  given 
me!  I  thought  when  you  rang  that  the  postman  had 
come;  and,  though  Cyrilla  has  not  told  us,  I  know 
she  has  been  expecting  a  letter  the  last  week  or  ten 
days!" 

Cyrilla,  who  had  been  reading  aloud,  looked  up 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  said  earnestly:  "You  cannot 
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imagine  with  what  anxiety  I  expect  this  next  letter. 
I  hope  I  may  show  it  to  you,  and  then  at  last  there 
will  be  an  end  to  a  want  of  confidence  which  I  know 
has  shocked  you." 

"Do  not  mistake  me,  Cyrilla.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  so  uneasy,  so  silent,  and  changed;  but  I  have  no 
wish  to  read  your  letters  until  you  wish  to  show  them 
to  me." 

"Wish!  oh  how  I  long  to  show  them  to  you!  If 
I  were  sure  that  there  was  no  danger  of  your  having 
one  of  those  suffocating  palpitations  ....  if  you  could 
only  promise  me  not  to  be  alarmed  or  agitated  .  .  .  ." 

"A  few  years  ago  I  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  made  such  a  promise;  but  for  me  that 
time  of  strength  is  past — gone  for  ever,"  she  answered, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "I  have  hitherto  consoled  myself 
with  the  idea  that,  after  all,  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  letters  that  I  cannot  imagine,  or  do  not  already 
know.  The  impediments  to  your  marriage  appear  to 
me,  it  is  true,  rather  chimerical.  Count  Zorndorff  is 
not  rich,  but  the  interest  which  his  uncle  may  have 
promised  to  use  for  his  preferment  will  scarcely  be 
withheld  because  he  has  chosen  to  share  it  with  you." 

"But,  Mamma,  you  always  seem  to  forget  that  the 
President  wishes  him  to  marry  a  woman  of  large  for- 
tune who  is  now  in  Berlin." 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it;  but  relations  so  often 
wish  these  things  without  producing  the  desired  results, 
that  I  have  learned  to  consider  wishes  next  to  nothing. 
You  are  not  perhaps  aware,  that  years  ago  both  your 
uncles,  and,  until  very  lately,  your  aunt  and  I,  wished 
that  you  should  marry  your  cousin  Rupert." 

Cyrilla  showed  none  of  the  surprise  her  mother  ex- 
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pected.     She  bent  her  head  over  her  book,  and  mur- 
mured something  of  Rupert  having  told  her  so. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  on  very  good  terms,  and 
to  have  spoken  very  unreservedly  to  each  other,"  ob- 
served her  mother.  "I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
your  mutual  indifference still  more  so  your  pre- 
ference for  Count  Zorndorff,  as,  from  various  trifling 
occurrences  that  you  have  carelessly  related  to  me,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  Rupert  infinitely  more  amiable 
than  he  is!" 

"I  imagined  you  too  just  to  judge  any  one  from 
trifling  occurrences,"  said  Cyrilla,  reproachfully. 

"It  is  the  best — the  surest  means  of  judging  cor- 
rectly," answered  her  mother.  "On  great  or  important 
occasions  people  deliberate,  and  not  unfrequently  ba- 
lance their  selfish  inclinations  against  the  applause  of 
the  world;  but  in  the  everyday  trifling  occurrences  of 
life,  when  subject  to  little  blame  and  less  praise,  the 
true  character  and  inclinations  show  themselves  with- 
out reserve." 

"O,  I  never  thought  about  all  that,"  said  Cyrilla, 
smiling.  "You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  wise  like 
you  or  Fernanda  for  the  next  ten  years  at  last." 

"Are  you,"  said  her  mother  with  some  hesitation, 
— "Are  you  qm'fe  sure  that  Count  Zorndorff's  personal 
beauty  did  not  influence  you  more  than  it  ought  to 
have  done?  Melanie*s  description  of  him,  and  that 
picture  which  he  sent  you " 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  Cyrilla  started 
up  eagerly,  joyfully, — hope  ever  in  sanguine  minds 
like  hers  suggesting  future  happiness,  till  chased  by 
stern  reality.  Before  breaking  the  seal  of  her  letter, 
she  stooped  down  and  lightly  kissed  the  already  half- 
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averted  cheek  of  her  mother,  who,  unwilling  to  embar- 
rass her  by  an  appearance  of  unusual  observation, 
turned  to  Fernanda,  and  began  to  speak  on  some  un- 
interesting subject  with  forced  composure.  The  sound 
of  audibly  short-drawn  breathing  soon,  however,  made 
her  look  anxiously  towards  Cyrilla.  She  saw  her 
standing  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  letter,  while  her 
whole  frame  trembled  violently.  Her  respiration  quickly 
changed  to  a  succession  of  convulsive  sighs;  and  at 
length,  after  looking  wildly  round  her,  she  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of,  tears  of 
such  overwhelming  violence  that  her  sister  sprang 
towards  her,  while  her  mother,  rapidly  changing  co- 
lour, slowly  rose,  and,  grasping  the  intervening  table 
for  support,  extended  her  hand  and  demanded  the 
letter. 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Cyrilla  vehemently. 

"Give  me  the  letter,"  repeated  her  mother,  in  the 
voice  of  quiet  authority,  which  Cyrilla  had  not  for- 
gotten, though  she  had  not  heard  it  for  years, — 
"Give  me  the  letter:  this  is  something  which  I  must 
and  ought  to  know." 

She  took  it,  crushed  and  blotted  with  tears,  from 
her  daughter's  hand,  and  read, — 

"Ere  this  can  possibly  reach  you,  Melanie  will 
have  told  you  all.  My  uncle  himself  had  the  con- 
sideration to  propose  her  being  the  bearer  of  the  fatal 
intelligence.  You  have  heard,  then,  of  my  breach  of 
faith  and  loss  of  honour.  You  know  that  while  my 
heart  and  vows  belonged  to  you,  I  have  in  the  most 
public  manner  become  the  wretched  husband  of  Mar- 
garet von  Sommerfeld.    That  I  have  so  acted  in  order 

Cyrilia.   /.  1 7 
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to  save  her  life,  I  hope  you  will  believe:  my  crime  is 
great  enough  without  the  imputation  of  motives  of 
sordid  interest  being  added  to  it  I  dare  not  ask  your 
forgiveness;  but  venture  to  remind  you  that  you  once 
said  you  ^ would  watt  years — a  life!*  These  words 
are  now  my  last,  my  only  hope. — Zorndorff." 

"This  is  a  hard  trial,  my  poor  child,"  said  her 
mother,  slowly  approaching  her;  "but,"  she  added  with 
apparent  difficulty  of  utterance, — "but  ....  no  ...  . 
uncommon one." 

Cyrilla  knew  the  contrary,  and  yielded  to  a  fresh 
paroxjrsm  of  grief.  Her  mother's  arms  were  thrown 
round  her,  and  she  heard  some  unintelligible  words 
murmured  in  her  ear;  returning  the  embrace  with  all 
the  fervour  of  utter  despair,  it  was  some  time  before 
she  perceived  the  relaxation  of  the  grasp,  the  drooping 
of  the  head,  the  gradual  sinking  of  her  mother  to  the 
very  ground.  Her  exclamation  of  alarm  made  Fer- 
nanda look  up  from  ZomdorflPs  letter,  which  she  was 
reading,  and  rush  towards  her;  but  when,  between 
them,  the  emaciated  sufferer  had  been  placed  on  a 
sofa,  the  still  flushed  face,  distorted  features,  and 
slightly  protruding  tongue,  made  them  instantly  aware 
that  it  was  no  common  fainting-fit.  As  Cyrilla  began 
to  apply  all  the  simple  remedies  within  her  reach,  Fer- 
nanda, more  alarmed  than  she  had  ever  been  in  all 
her  life,  sought  Justine,  and  having  given  her  a  few 
hurried  directions,  ran  towards  the  porter's  apartment, 
and  was  endeavouring  breathlessly  to  make  the  phleg- 
matic, deaf  old  man  comprehend  the  necessity  of  going 
instantly  for  their  physician,  when  Colonel  Glaneck 
joined  her,  and  in  a  moment  understood  what  had 
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happened:  requesting  her  to  trust  the  commission  to 
him,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  impetuously 
down  the  street.  ' 

Short  as  was  the  time  which  intervened  before  he 
returned — to  Fernanda  and  Cyrilla  it  appeared  an 
eternity.  The  slight  indications  which  their  mother 
had  given  of  returning  consciousness  had  altogether 
ceased;  a  rigid  placidity  seemed  to  steal  over  her 
features,  as  by  degrees  they  regained  their  usual  po- 
sition. Unremittingly  and  with  unwearied  care,  every 
remedy,  rendered  familiar  by  long  practice,  was  tried; 
nor  were  they  all  exhausted  when  the  well-known 
voice  of  Dr.  Paur  changed  the  undefined  fears  into 
hopes  equally  undefined,  but  buoyant — irrepressible 
as  hopes  in  such  cases  always  are. 

During  the  half-hour  of  anxious  expectation  that 
ensued.  Colonel  Glaneck,  deeply  interested  in  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  hoping  he  might  again  in 
some  way  make  himself  useful,  walked  up  and  down 
the  little  ante-room,  usually  occupied  by  Justine,  won- 
dering a  good  deal  at  the  unbroken  silence  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  adjoining  apartments.  At  length  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  entering  the  usually  quiet 
street — a  faint  distant  blast  of  a  horn — accelerated 
motion — a  rumbling — clattering — then  the  heavy 
entrance-gates  grated  on  their  hinges,  and,  with  a 
noise  that  seemed  to  cause  vibration  in  the  house  itself, 
the  Countess  Falkenstein's  carriage  rolled  under  the 
archway.  A  large  bell,  dose  to  Colonel  Glaneck,  was 
violently  rung,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  open  the 
door,  Melanie  already  stood  before  it.  With  a  precipi- 
tation most  unusual  to  her,  she  hurried  forward,  and 
was  about  to  pass  on  without  a  glance  or  word  of  in- 
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quiry,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  prepare 
her  in  some  way  for  what  she  was  likely  to  witness  in 
her  stepmother's  apartments.  He  Stopped  her,  and 
began  an  explanation;  but  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  "letter"  than  she  interrupted  him, 
exclaiming — 

"What  letter  1— from  whom?" 

"I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea:  I  supposed  it 
was  from  you,  and  that  you  had  communicated  the 
death  of  some  friend  or  relation." 

"Too  late!  too  late!  Oh  that  I  had  arrived  an  hour 
earlier  I"  she  cried,  rushing  past  him  into  the  house. 

Dr.  Paur  had  just  turned  away  from  the  bed  of 
death  (for  such  it  proved  to  be)  as  Melanie  entered. 
"I  have  tried  everything,  in  order  to  satisfy  your 
mind,"  he  said  to  Fernanda;  "but  life  was  probably 
extinct  even  before  you  could  have  sent  for  me.  I  al- 
ways feared  her  death  would  be  sudden — it  generally 
is  in  cases  like  hers." 

Melanie  sank  oa  a  chair  in  speechless  horror. 

"She  has  been  spared  much  suffering,"  continued 
Dr.  Paur;  "and  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  well  pre- 
pared she  was  to  die,  such  a  death  may  be  called  a 
blessing.  To  the  surviving  family  it  is,  indeed,  a 
hard  trial,"  he  added  looking  compassionately  towards 
the  youthful  orphans,  who  were  endeavouring  to  stifle 
their  sobs  in  the  pillows  that  supported  their  mother's 
remains. 

Melanie's  presence  and  sjnnpathy  proved  an  in- 
calculable consolation  to  her  sisters.  She  mourned 
with  them,  that  of  all  remedies  the  most  efficacious  in 
cases  of  bereavement,  and  authorized  by  the  highest 
example;  but  while  Fernanda  slowly  appeared  to  be- 
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come  partially  resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  being  she 
had  loved  best  ©n  earth,  Cyrilla  seemed  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  complete  despondency.  The  shock  of  her 
mother's  sudden  death  had  blunted  the  keenness  of  her 
perception  of  Zorndorff's  perfidy,  as  the  pain  of  a 
greater  wound  causes  a  lesser  (even  if  more  dangerous) 
to  be  for  a  time  unheeded.  A  few  distracting  words 
of  explanation,  however,  attempted  by  Melanie,  had 
acted  like  a  probe,  and  renewed  all  her  anguish.  Then 
it  became  evident  that  their  consternation  was  only 
equalled  by  their  helplessness.  Melanie  talked  wildly 
of  separations  and  divorces;  and  Cyrilla  tried  to  un- 
derstand, but  at  last,  complaining  of  confusion  of 
ideas,  she  had  given  her  Zomdorff 's  letter,  saying,  that 
she  would  spe^  about  it  and  him  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  think  calmly  and  with  less  difficulty.  That 
time  was  farther  distant  than  she  supposed.  The  day 
of  the  interment,  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
though,  to  Fernanda's  great  uneasiness,  she  frequently 
sat  up,  and,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  talked  in  an 
incoherent  manner;  but  what  one  sister  imagined 
delirium  was  to  the  other  but  too  intelligible,  when 
Cyrilla  tightly  clasped  Melanie's  hand  and  exclaimed: 
"Oh  tell  me  that  I  am  not  bound  to  him  for  life!  Say 
that  it  was  a  dream, — that  dreadful  day  at  Spa!" 

Melanie  bent  over  her  and  whispered:  "Dearest 
love,  you  are  betraying  yourself  and  me  in  a  most 
unnecessary  manner." 

"But  she  says  I  never  was  at  Spa,"  cried  Cyrilla, 
pointing  impatiently  to  Fernanda,  who  stood  anxiously 
watching  her.  "She  says  I  only  went  to  Aix  with  you!" 

"Most  probably,"  whispered  Melanie,  "you  have 
never  to  her  spoken  of  Spa." 
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"Do  not  answer  her,"  said  Fernanda,  in  a  low 
voice;  "it  is  quite  evident  she  does  not  know  what 
she  is  saying." 

"You  think  me  delirious,"  cried  Cyrilla,  starting 
up  eagerly:  "I  am  not;  I  am  only  a  little — a  very  little 
confused.  Is  he,"  she  continued,  turning  abruptly 
to  Melanie,  "is  he  my  husband, — or — or  that  other 
woman's?" 

"We  will  talk  about  that  when  you  are  more  com- 
posed, Cyrilla." 

"But  you  know  we  were  married you  re- 
member the  day  in  Spal" 

"Yes,  yes don't  talk  about  it  now." 

"And  you  saw  the  letter  he  wrote  mel    It  was  that 

letter,  Melanie ,  that  killed  my  mother Can  I  be 

the  wife  of  her  murderer?" 

"No,  dear,"  said  Fernanda,  soothingly;  "the  letter 
has  made  you  free  again,  and  you  have  now  only  to 
forget." 

''Only  to  forget!"  repeated  Cyrilla;  "but  I  tell  you," 
she  added  passionately,  "that  I  cannot  forget — and 
were  I  to  try,  this  ring — this  odious  ring  would  re- 
mind me  of  him of  Spa and and  the 

man  with  the  long  scar  on  his  face!  Look!  I  see  him 
quite  distinctly  now — standing  near  the  window  in  his 
long  surplice!" 

"Who?  where?"  cried  Melanie,  turning  very  pale. 

"There! No! it  is  some  one  else,  now 

it  is  Edouard but  he  is  looking  at  you, 

and  not  at  me Speak  to  him,  Melanie speak 

to  him " 

"This  is  too  dreadful!"  cried  Melanie,  releasing 
her  hand.     "Fernanda,  I  cannot  stay  with  her  if  she 
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talk  in  this  way there  is  something  unearthly  in 

the  room — I  feel  it,  though  the  sight  is  denied  me," 

"It  is  my  mother,"  murmured  Cyriila,  as  she  fell 

back  on  her  pillows;  "it  is  my  mother but  she 

looks  young just  like  Fernanda." 

"This  is  fever,"  said  Fernanda,  sorrowfully.  "Surely, 
Melanie,  you  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  such 
ravings?" 

"I  cannot  help  it — I  am  sure  she  has  seen  some- 
thing; and  that  this  house  is  haunted,  I  have  not  th*e 
least  doubU  So  unceasing  and  unearthly  were  the 
noises  in  my  room  last  night,  that,  instead  of  sleeping, 
I  was  obliged  to  sit  up,  and  leave  the  large  lamp 
burning!" 

"The  furniture  is  new,  and  made  of  unseasoned 
wood,"  replied  Fernanda;  "and,  when  it  splits,  the 
unexpected  noise  in  the  silence  of  the  night  is  dis- 
agreeable, as  I  know  from  experience.  I  wish  Dr. 
Paur  were  come!  I  sent  for  him  an  hour  ago!" 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Cyrilla's  illness  was  long  and  dangerous;  three 
weeks  of  unconsciousness  were  followed  by  as  many 
of  passive  weakness;  and  even  when  her  mind  began 
to  regain  its  activity,  she  remained  for  hours  silent, 
abstracted,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  her  sisters,  even  when  on  the  subject  of  religion 
their  conversation  approached  the  verge  of  argument. 
Fernanda,  strong  in  her  orthodoxy,  could  not  endure 
any  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  Christianity; 
she  contended  that  since  Providence  ordained  there 
should  be  mysteries,  the  endeavour  of  the  unlearned 
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to  solve  them  was  incompatible  with  true  piety  or 
common  sense,  and  the  same  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  only  led  to  confusion  of  ideas  or  unsatis- 
factory hypotheses.  Melanie,  whose  religion  strongly 
partook  of  the  visionary  bias  of  her  mind,  could,  not 
induce  her  sister  to  tolerate,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
mental  excursions  to  other  planets  in  which  she  herself 
so  frequently  indulged,  or  to  listen  with  patience  to 
her  various  dissertations  on  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  doctrines  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  tutelar  geniuses  had  irresistible  attraction  for  her 
exuberant  fantasy. 

Their  discussions  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
Colonel  Glaneck's  visits.  He  came  regularly  every 
day;  sometimes  saw  Melanie,  at  others  Fernanda,  and 
though  he  spoke  little,  and  remained  but  a  short  time, 
they  were  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  grateful  for  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  Cyrilla's  welfare.  From 
the  time  she  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger,  he 
supplied  her  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  were 
to  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood,  each  day  im- 
perceptibly prolonging  his  visit,  and  becoming  more 
intimate.  Their  aunt  they  never  saw  at  all;  she  had 
requested  him  to  explain  at  some  length  her  fear  of 
fever  and  unconquerable  dread  of  infection  in  general; 
and  he  had  been  assured  by  Melanie,  that  such  excuses 
were  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  they  had  not  expected 
to  see  her.  One  morning  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  extended  his  hand  to  his  groom  for  the  carefully 
carried  bouquet,  a  stranger,  who  had  entered  the 
house  at  the  same  time,  asked  in  a  hurried  manner, 
if  he  could  tell  him  where  the  Countess  Falkenstein 
resided] 
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"Here,"  answered  Colonel  Glaneck,  turning  towards 
the  now  well-known  door,  which  was  no  sooner  opened 
than,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  he  was  admitted,  his 
inquiries  circumstantially  answered,  and  then  uncere- 
moniously allowed  to  pass  on.  When  Justine  turned 
to  the  person  who  had  entered  with  him,  she  looked 
intently  at  a  face  so  strongly  resembling  a  miniature 
which  Cyrilla  had  shown  her,  that  she  scarcely  re- 
quired to  hear  the  name  of  Zomdorff.  She  had  heard 
of  Cyrilla's  engagement  to  him;  was  ignorant  of  the 
purport  of  his  last  letter,  for  Cyrilla  could  not,  and 
Fernanda  would  not,  speak  of  it;  and  she  had  there- 
fore been  in  daily  expectation  of  his  arrival  from  the 
time  that  he  had  ceased  to  write,  and  now  told  him  so 
with  all  the  freedom  of  an  old  and  valued  servant,  to 
whom  time  had  given  a  right  to  consider  herself  a 
member  of  the  family  of  which  she  had  so  long  formed 
a  part  concomitant.  Feeling  no  desire  to  explain, 
Zomdorff  would  probably  have  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  had  he  not  for  so  many  reasons  disliked  the  idea 
of  meeting  Melanie  before  witnesses;  he  therefore  sat 
down,  and  requesting  Justine  to  relate  to  him  every 
thing  that  had  occurred  since  Cyrilla's  return  home, 
listened  with  an  interest  of  that  absorbing  description 
that  unconsciously  induces  the  relater  to  be  diffuse,  and 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  half  the  information  he 
desired  before  Colonel  Glaneck  again  appeared,  and, 
passing  through  the  ante-room,  disturbed  with  a  few 
casual  words  and  a  half  suppressed  smile  the  incon* 
gruous  tite-d'tete. 

Without  waiting  to  be  announced,  Zomdorflf  entered 
the  drawing-room,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Melanie. 
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A  Stifled  exclamation  of  surprise  was  followed  by 
an  assumption  of  such  frigid  dignity  that  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  irresolute,  looked  round  the  room  as  if 
to  assure  himself  that  they  were  alone,  and  then  ad- 
vancing quickly  towards  her,  said,  "Do  not  refuse  me 
your  assistance  in  this  most  critical  moment  of  my  life, 
Melanie — I  have  erred,  but  my  punishment  is  already 
greater  than  even  you  can  imagine!" 

"Why  are  you  here?"  she  asked  almost  sternly. 

"They  told  me  Cyrilla  was dying." 

"Who  spoke  to  you  of  herl" 

"The  Lindesmars." 

"If" — said  Melanie,  "if  they  had  said  she  wished 
to  die,  they  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth;  but  all 
immediate  danger  is  over  now,  and  we  have  hopes 
of  her  recovery." 

"I  know  it can  I  see  her?" 

"You!  Impossible — the  slightest  agitation  might 
cause  a  relapse." 

"Then  my  only  hope  is  now,  as  ever,  in  your  me- 
diation." 

"Mediation!  oh  never  expect  it  again;  you  have 
used  it  to  bring  disgrace  and  sorrow  on  us  both." 

Zomdorff  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  leaning 
his  arm  on  the  nearest  table  let  his  head  sink  on  it, 
while  she  continued:  "Had  you  been  satisfied  with  a 
simple  engagement,  my  unhappy  sister  might  have 
considered  her  case  a  common  one,  and  the  grief  and 
t)itter  mortification  to  which  you  would  have  subjected 
her  might  in  time  have  been  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten. 
Young  as  she  is  .;....  the  clouded  inoming  of  her  life 
might  gradually  have  been  changed  into  a  cheerful 
noon  by  her  union  with ." 
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"Ruperti — he  being  the  sun  destined  to  dispel 
the  clouds" — cried  Zomdorff,  looking  up  fiercely. — 
"Listen  to  me,  Melanie;  it  was  the  fear  or  rather  the 
certainty  of  having  him  for  a  rival  that  drove  me  to 
extremities — my  peace  of  mind — my  jealous  love  re- 
quired   the  security  I  have  obtained!     Love  such 

as  mine " 

"Love!"  cried  Melanie,  interrupting  him  angrily, 
"and  do  you  call  such  selfishness  love? — Well  may 
Cyrilla  say  that  mutual  personal  admiration  was  all 
that  ever  existed  between  you." 

Zomdorflf  started  up. — "Do  you  mean  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  me?"  he  asked 
with  suppressed  vehemence. 

"Your  letter  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  mother^s 
death. . ."  began  Melanie. 

"It  would  not  have  been  had  you  arrived  as  I  sup- 
posed you  would  a  day  earlier — not  even  on  such  an 
occasion  could  you  lay  aside  your  dilatory  habits!  It 
is  inexcusable!" 

"True!"  said  Melanie,  who  felt  all  the  justness  of 
the  remark,  "too  true! — Throughout  this  unfortunate 
affair,  I  have  erred  unceasingly;  yet.  Heaven  knows,  I 
meant  well,  and  thought,  in  promoting  your  wishes,  I 
was  securing  for  Cyrilla  a  happiness  denied  to  myself. 
I  hoped — but  let  us  now,  instead  of  reproaching  each 
other,  endeavour  to  repair  the  grievous  injury  we  have 
done  her." 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Zorndorff  hastily. 

"By  procuring  a  divorce." 

"From  Margaret?" 

"No,  from  Cyrilla." 

"Never!" 
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"She  can  demand  it — insist  on  it." 

"She  can — but  will  she  obtain  it?" 

"I  am  totally  ignorant  of  all  such  matters — "  be- 
gan Melanie. 

"Fortunately  I  am  not,"  said  ZorndorfF,  quietly; 
"I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  have  done." 

"But,"  she  rejoined,  with  evident  irritation,  "but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  study  law  to  know  that  a  man 
may  not  have  two  wives!  Cyrilla  has  a  right  to  sue 
for  a  divorce."  * 

"Most  undoubtedly.  It  is  true,  the  necessary  legal 
proceedings  and  investigations  will  not  be  particularly 

agreeable  to  her but  she  will  have  the  satisfaction 

of  branding  me  with  infamy,  and  depriving  me  of  my 
liberty  for  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life." 

"How  sol"  cried  Melanie,  alarmed. 

"The  penalty  of  bigamy  is  imprisonment  in  a 

house  of  correction." 

"Good  heavens,  we  never  thought  of  that how 

could  you  venture  to  run  such  a  risk?" 

"I  was  worried — tortured  into  it perhaps  also, 

I  hoped  that  Cyrilla  would  be merciful but 

at  all  events,"  added  ZorndorfF,  with  provoking  calm- 
ness, "she  would  find  it  difficult  without  my  assistance 
to  prove  her  marriage,  and  that  is  the  first  step  neces- 
sary for  her  to  take.  You  forget  that  the  important 
papers  are  all  in  my  possession." 

"O,  how  implicitly  we  trusted  you!"  exclaimed 
Melanie,  bitterly. 

"You  need  not  regret  it;  they  shall  be  placed  at 
her  disposition  whenever  she  chooses  to  ask  me  for 
them;  but  the  application  must  be  personal." 

"My  poor  Cyrilla,  what  trials  are  before  you!"  cried 
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Melanie,  vainly  endeavouring  to  repress  her  tears,  "and 
for  me  too;  for  now,  indeed,  I  see  that  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  I  must  apply  to  Wilhelm  for  advice." 

"Apply  to  my  uncle!  Beware  of  that,  if  you  do  not 
for  yourself  desire  the  next  thing  to  a  divorce.  Your 
confession  that  you  have  been  accessory  to  a  marriage 
which,  if  known,  must  now  bring  disgrace  on  us  all — 
will  destroy  the  remains  of  your  domestic  peace,  and 
make  a  separation  from  him  inevitable." 

"And  this  I  must  hear  from  you;  and  said  so 
calmly so  coldly!" 

"It  is  your  own  fault,  Melanie;  why  do  you  so  un- 
generously threaten,  instead  of,  as  I  expected,  making 
common  cause  with  mel  I  know  that  my  fate  is  in 
your  hands;  but  I  know  also  that  yours  is  so  entangled 
in  it,  that  if  I  may  not  hope,  I  shall  at  least  have  little 
to  fear  from  you." 

Melanie  was  so  evidently  intimidated,  that  he 
added,  almost  authoritatively:  "Your  influence  with 
Cyrilla  is  unbounded;  endeavour  to  appease  her  just 
resentment;  induce  her  to  preserve  our  secret  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  all  will  end  well;  and  without  any 
painful  explanations  or  scandalous  investigations,  we 
can  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  together,  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  none  but  fools 
pretend  to  despise." 

"But but  this  Margaret "  said  Melanie, 

hesitating. 

"In  a  few  months  her  miserable  existence  will 
probably  terminate — unhealthy  from  her  birth,  and 
the  last  three  years  more  belonging  to  another  world 
than  this,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  her  re- 
covery." 
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"This  may  be  true,"  said  Melanie;  "but  the  idea 
of  waiting  for,  and  rejoicing  in,  the  death  of  any  hu- 
man being,  is  so  repugnant  to  all  one's  better  feelings, 

UXcwt  •■•••• 

"That  you  would  rather  not  have  it  placed  as 
fact  before  you  in  common  words,"  said  Zomdorff, 
scoffingly. 

Roused  to  anger,  Melanie  stood  up,  and  though 
her  voice  faltered,  her  brows  contracted  over  her  dark 
eyes,  as  she  answered:  "Your  words  shall  be  repeated 
to  C3rrilla  as  soon  as  she  is  well  enough  to  bear  them; 
but  I  can  no  longer  conceal  from  you  that  you  have 
forfeited  her  esteem,  and  with  it  her  affection.  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  millions  which  you  will  inherit  from 
this  other  unfortunate  woman  will  enable  you  to  re- 
gain her  heart,  I  leave  you  to  judge;  you  know  best  if 
it  be  purchasable." 

"Stay,"  cried  Zomdorff,  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
him;  "stay,  and  recall  those  words I  cannot  be- 
lieve them;  if  there  be  truth  in  woman,  Cyrilla  loves 
me!" 

"She  did." 

"She   does and   women   can  forgive   so 

much!" 

"Some,  but  not  all,"  said  Melanie,  endeavouring 
to  speak  calmly.  "The  Adlerkrons  are  proud,  and  a 
greater  insult,  a  more  unpardonable  wrong,,  has  sel- 
dom been  offered  to  any  woman." 

"But  time time  will  enable  me  to  repair  it 

I  knew  that  when  I  yielded  to  temptation 

I  mean  to  say  the  commands  of  my  father,  and  a 

no  matter  what procure  me  time,  dear  Melanie, 

and  my  future  life  shall  be  a  series  of  amends  fior  this 
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one  great  offence.  Should  Cyrilla,  however,  be  inex- 
orable, as  you  seem  to  think,"  he  added,  moodily, 
"you  may  tell  her  that  she  has  no  opposition  to  fear 

from  me.    I  shall  have  but  one  subject  of  regret 

that  the  walls  of  a  prison  will  so  long  separate  her 
from  her  convict  husband!" 

"Edouard,  Edouard,  this  is  too  dreadful;  how  can 
you  speak  sol" 

"It  does  not  sound  well,  I  confess,  and  the  affair 
will  be  talked  of  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 

upper  classes.     There  is but  one  way of 

making  Cyrilla  free,  and perhaps  I  ought  to  tell 

it  to  you an  expedient  in  every  way  befitting  our 

rank,  and  which  might  be  managed  without  the  un- 
pleasant facts  ever  becoming  public." 

"Oh  name  it,  name  it,  Edouard;  why  did  you  not 
speak  of  it  sooner?" 

"You  have  only  to  consult  Rupert,  and  your  diffi- 
culties are  at  an  end." 

"What  can  he  do?" 

"Persuade  a  friend  to  load  one  of  those  pistols 
that  Cyrilla  used  to  admire  so  much  at  Freilands;  an 
ounce  of  lead  from  so  unerring  a  hand  would  relieve 
you  both  from  all  further  embarrassments." 

"Edouard,  if  you  had  ever  in  the  least  cared  for 
me,  or  even  believed  in  my  regard  for  you,  you  could 

not  torture  me  in  this  manner.     Go and  if  it  be 

any  consolation  to  you,  believe  that  you  have  made 

two  others  in  this  world  as  wretched  as  you 

deserve  to  be  yourself.  Go,  and  never  speak  to  me 
again." 

"Not  so,  Melanie;  not  so,  my  dearest  aunt,"  cried 
Zorndorff,  beseechingly.     "We  have  been,  and  must 
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continue,  allies.  The  satisfactory  termination  of  this 
unhappy  affair  is  now  nearly  of  as  much  consequence 
to  you  as  to  me.  As  I  said  before,  my  uncle  would 
never  pardon  the  part  you  have  acted  in  it,  so  there 
is  nothing  left  for  you  but  to  overcome  your  repug- 
nance, and  listen  to  reason." 

Melanie  sat  down  again,  and  listened  with  averted 
head,  while  he  continued:  "My  engagement  to  Cyrilla^ 
had  we  entered  into  one,  would  have  lasted  two  or 
three  years  at  least.  Now,  the  Sommerfeld's  physi- 
cian told  me  that  Margaret  could  not  possibly  live 
longer  than  that  time,  though  both  she  and  her  father 
were  fully  convinced  that  I  could  effect  her  restoration 
to  health,  as  I  possessed  the  power  of  putting  her, 
in  a  few  minutes,  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep-walk- 
ing." 

"A  somnambulist!"  cried  Melanie,  turning  towards 
him  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"A  nervous,  capricious  woman,"  said  Zorndorff, 
"who  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  her  sensations 
and  her  sufferings." 

"I  dare  say  she  does  suffer,"  said  Melanie,  com- 
passionately; "almost  all  somnambulists  do,  more  or 

less but,  oh  Edouard,  they  sometimes  live  long, 

very  long the  somnambulist   of  Prevorst,   you 

know " 

"I    know I    know,"    he    cried    impatiently; 

"but  Margaret's  case  is  quite  different,  though  she 
imagines  there  is  great  similarity.  I  endeavour  to 
submit  with  patience  to  all  the  fancies  of  a  person  on 
whom  death  has  already  laid  his  hand;  but  I  have 
declined  the  office  of  mesmerizer,  and  have  resigned 
her  to  the  care  of  a  young  man  in  Exfort,  who  has 
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written  a  book  on  Magnetic  Phenomena,  though  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  much  about  the  matter.  However, 
he  talks  to  her  of  neurology  and  neurotics,  listens  at- 
tentively to  her  dreams,  allows  her  to  prescribe  for 
herself,  and  so  amuses  her,  and  partially  emancipates 
me.     There  is  also  a  homoeopath  at  Exfort." 

"But  surely  she  does  not  try  two  modes  of  treat- 
ment at  the  same  time?" 

"I  believe  she  would  try  twenty  if  she  could:  she 
has  no  other  thought,  no  other  occupation,  than  the 
recovery  of  her  health." 

"I  am  surprised  she  did  not  wish  to  remain  in 
Berlin  in  order  to  have  better  advice." 

**She  may  have  wished  it;  but,  as  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  giving  up  my  profession,  my  return  to 
Exfort  was  inevitable." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Melanie,  "as  it  will 
compel  me  to  give  up  my  plan  of  taking  Cyrilla  back 
with  me." 

"Why  so?  I  shall  carefully  avoid  embarrassing 
her,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  often." 

"Poor  thing  1"  said  Melanie,  in  a  low  voice,  "she 
will  feel  her  mother's  loss  and  your  cruel  desertion 
doubly  if  obliged  to  remain  here  with  her  cold-hearted, 
miserly,  selfish  aunt!" 

"Then  why  not  persuade  her  to  return  to  Exfort? 
I  will  promise  never  to  enter  your  house — never  to 
speak  to  her." 

"But  what  chance  would  there  be  of  her  regaining 
her  health  and  peace  of  mind  under  such  circum- 
stances?" said  Melanie  sorrowfully.  "Living  at  Ex- 
fort,  and  associating  with  the  same  people,  how  could 
you    avoid    meeting — how    avoid    speaking   without 
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giving  subject  to  unpleasant  remarks?  and  then  what 
danger  for  Cyrilla,  who  naturally  still  thinks  she  has 
a  better  right  to  your  affection  than  your  acknow- 
ledged wife!" 

"I  thought  you  said  that  I  had  forfeited  her  re- 
gard," said  Zomdofff ,  vainly  endeavouring  to  suppress 
a  smile  of  exultation. . 

"She  has  said  so — repeatedly — but  can  one  be- 
lieve herl" 

"I  can  not,**  answered  Zomdorff;  "and  it  was  this 
certainty  which  gave  me  courage  to  accept  the  gifts 
that  fortune  seemed  so  determined  to  force  on  me  with 
Margaret  Sommerfeld, — gifts  which  will  yet  be  shared 

with  Cyrilla Dearest  Melanie,  endeavour  to  make 

her  view  our  marriage  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  en- 
gagement; induce  her  to  forgive  this  one  most  criminal 
dereliction  on  my  part,  and  all  will  end  well  for  her, 
for  you,  and  for  me." 

"I  am  afraid  that  it  is  the  only  course  left  for  us," 
said  Melanie,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "Cyrilla  must  be  a 
victim  to  my  fears  and  your  avarice,  and  I  must  try 
to  make  her  resigned  to  her  fate." 

Zorndorff  felt  that  this  was  all  he  could  demand  or 
expect,  and  slowly  and  reluctantly  took  leave.  "I 
wish  you  would  write  to  me,"  he  said  earnestly.  "You 
can  easily  imagine  what  a  relief  to  my  mind  a  few 
lines  from  you  would  be,  after  you  have  spoken  to 
Cyrilla.  Just  now  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  Silesia,  in- 
specting some  property;  but  in  less  than  a  week  I 
shall  return  to  Exfort,  so  you  may  direct  there."  At 
•  the  door  he  stopped,  looked  round,  and  said:  "Cjnilla's 
recovery  will  be  slow  in  this  gloomy  abode.   Stay  with 
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her,  Melanie,  as  long  as  you  can,  and  speak  of  me  in- 
cessantly until  you  have  obtained  my  pardon." 

Long  and  deeply  Melanie  pondered  over  all  she 
had  heard,  slowly  and  carefully  she  communicated  it 
to  her  sister.     Cyrilla  listened  with  a  patient  resigna- 
tion, partly  caused  by  the  remaining  weakness  of  ill- 
ness, still  more  by  the  great  change  which  her  feelings' 
had  undergone.  She  comprehended  perfectly  Melanie's 
fears  of  her  husband's  anger,  and  shared  them;  she 
perceived   that   in    destroying    her    sister's    domestic 
peace  she  was  not  likely  to  promote  her  own;  and,  al- 
though all  Zorndorff  s  calculating  selfishness  had  be- 
come evident  to  her,  she  shuddered  equally  at  the  idea 
of  his  being  condemned  to  a  disgraceful  punishment; 
and  at  the  misery  which  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
rights  would  bring  on  a  woman  who  had  been  still 
more  basely  deceived  by  him.     As  she  lay  for  hours 
too  weak  to  move  or  speak,  all  these  circumstances 
were  justly  weighed  and  considered;  and  when  Mela- 
nie, with  agitated  eloquence,  dwelt  on  the  annoyances^ 
to  which  the  legal  formalities  necessary  to  procure  a 
divorce  would  subject  her,  Cyrilla  ceased  to  hesitate, 
and  promised  patience  and silence.     She  stop- 
ped her  sister's  thanks  by  observing  that,  though  her 
affliction  was  great,  she  had  deserved  it,  for  having 
joined  in  a  system  of  duplicity  towards  the  President, 
consented  to  a  marriage  which  she  knew  would  be  dis- 
pleasing  to    ZorndorfFs    family,    and    being,    though 
through  the  medium  of  another,  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  mother's  death.     There  was  but  one  condition 
on  which  she  insisted,  and  that  was  a  written  promise 
from  Zorndorff  that  he  would  not  only,  as  he  had  said 
to  Melanie,  view  their  marriage  henceforward  in  the 
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light  of  an  engagement,  but  as  one  that  had  been 
broken  off  by  him,  and  consequently,  even  if  eventu- 
ally at  liberty,  he  would  consider  that  he  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  claim  her  as  his  wife,  or  ever  in  any  way 
to  dictate  to  her  or  control  her  actions. 

Melanie  wrote,  and  the  returning  post  brought  the 
desired  promise,  without  a  word  more  or  less  than  was 
necessary,  and  Cyrilla  wept  over  it  for  hours  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking.  This  apparent  inconsistency 
surprised  Melanie,  and  she  injudiciously  confided  her 
observations  on  the  subject  to  Zorndorff,  intending  by 
that  means  to  make  him  more  sensible  of  the  atrocity 
of  his  conduct,  but  unconsciously  encouraging  him  in 
all  his  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future. 

At  length  Cjrrilla  was  pronounced  convalescent, 
and  arrangements  for  her  and  her  sister's  removal  to 
their  aunt's  commenced.  Greatly  they  wished  to  re- 
main where  they  were  with  Justine,  but  even  Melanie 
seemed  to  think  them  too  young  for  so  independent 
a  life.  She  stipulated,  however,  before  she  returned  to 
Exfort,  that  Justine  was  to  be  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  apartments,  and  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  spend  as  much  time  in  them  every  day  as  they 
pleased. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Baroness  Adlerkron  laid  aside  her  mourning 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  observing  in  a  playful 
manner  to  Colonel  Glaneck,  "That  it  was  unpardon- 
able people  dying  at  a  time  of  year  when  their  rela- 
tions wished  to  enjoy  a  little  gaiety;  that  for  her  part 
she  despised  all  outward  form  of  woe,  and  so  j^articu- 
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larly  disliked  black,  which  she  knew  was  unbecoming 
to  her,  that  she  never  wore  it  a  day  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary."  These  words  served  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  continuation  of  the  insipid  round  of  dissi- 
pation that  she  denominated  pleasure,  and  for  leaving 
her  nieces  to  pass  their  time  in  that  quiet  monotony 
which  allows  grief  to  exhaust  itself.  Fernanda  re- 
gained by  degrees  her  habitual  cheerfulness,  and  at- 
tempted a  renewal  of  her  former  occupations,  but  she 
soon  discovered  that  her  time  was  no  longer  at  her 
own  disposal.  If  she  wished  to  read,  her  aunt  required 
her  to  try  duets  on  the  pianoforte;  if  she  drew,  her 
neatly-finished  drawing  was  instantly  taken  possession 
of  for  an  album  which  Colonel  Glaneck  had  given  the 
Baroness  as  a  specimen  of  Vienna  workmanship;  and 
no  sooner  did  it  become  evident  that  she  was  a  toler- 
ably expert  tapestry-worker,  than  she  was  condemned 
to  stitch  all  the  garlands  and  bouquets  necessary  to 
furnish  a  whole  room!  Women  who  have  many  female 
friends  can  sometimes  manage  to  cover  their  chairs 
and  sofas  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  by  contribution; 
and  the  Baroness,  all  unconscious  of  her  friendless  po- 
sition, made  various  efforts  to  procure  assistance  for 
her  niece,  but  in  vain.  Colonel  Bockenheim's  daughter 
alone,  after  having  received  a  few  hints,  and  some 
nods  and  expressive  looks  from  him,  undertook  a 
sofa  cushion,  on  which  there  was  to  be  a  shepherdess, 
apparently  rather  marked  with  the  small-pox,  sur- 
rounded by  lambs  with  high  noses  and  square  eyes, 
the  Baroness  herself  having  declared  her  intention  of 
working  the  shepherd,  with  pink  shorts,  flageolet,  and 
dog,  to  match. 

Whatever  natural  impatience  Fernanda  may  have 
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felt  at  the  succession  of  petty  trials  of  temper  to  which 
she  was  subjected,  or  at  the  tiresome  task  imposed  on 
her  skilful  fingers,  was  increased  by  Justine,  whose 
indignation  knew  no  bounds  at  seeing  her  young  lady 
turned,  as  she  expressed  it,  into  a  common  work- 
woman: she  had  even  the  courage  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Baroness,  and  also  to  suggest  that  the  extreme 
coldness  of  her  rooms  might  disagree  with  Cyrilla, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  warmer  climate  for  so 
many  years;  but  for  this  injudicious  interference,  her 
future  visits  were  declined  in  a  manner  not  particu- 
larly flattering;  and  Cyrilla,  deprived  of  the  care  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  at  a  time 
when  she  most  required  it,  depressed  by  the  frigid 
formality  of  her  aunt's  house  and  habits,  and  shocked 
by  her  sister's  silent  unceasing  diligence,  began  to 
pine  away,  and  grew  so  thin  and  pale,  that  at  length 
change  of  air  and  scene  was  peremptorily  ordered  by 
Dr.  Paur. 

It  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  the  Baroness  to 
be  expected  to  go  to  the  country,  but  she  allowed 
Cyrilla  to  remove  with  Justine  to  her  villa  near  Hell- 
brunn,  and  there,  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  relieved  from  all  restraint,  she  gradually  began 
to  regain  health  and  strength,  though  still  greatly 
depressed  in  spirits;  but  while  she  clung  to  Justine, 
and-  seemed  more  conscious  of  and  grateful  for  her 
kind  attention  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  her 
humble  friend  would  much  rather  have  seen  a  return 
of  her  childish  petulance  and  most  charming  dis- 
obedience—  she  longed  to  hear  again  her  merry 
laugh,  and  the  joyous  snatches  of  patoi^  Italian  songs, 
that  had  enlivened  even  the  dull  ground-floor  of  the 
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ancient  house  in  Salzburg.  But  Cyrilla  neither  laughed 
nor  sang:  she  would  sit  for  hours  silently  gazing  at 
the  clouds  passing  over  the  mountains,  or  languidly 
watching  the  increase  of  vegetation  that  made  the 
winter  green  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees  look  dim  and 
dark,  as  the  surrounding  chestnuts  burst  forth  in  suc- 
culent masses,  or  the  light  maple  and  graceful  beech 
waved  their  delicate  foliage  in  their  vicinity. 

Justine  was  a  shrewd,  sensible  woman,  fond  to  ex- 
cess of  power,  and  whose  love  of  governing  had  for 
the  last  twenty  years  been  exercised  in  the  minutiae  of 
every-day  life  in  the  Adlerkron  family.  Something  very 
nearly  resembling  friendship  had  latterly  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  the  Baroness  Carl,  and  her  affection  for 
Cyrilla  and  Fernanda  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
mother.  She  submitted  patiently  as  a  parent  would  have 
done,,  to  seeing  her  little  gifts  of  fruit,  flowers,  bon- 
bons, and  birds,  treated  with  neglect,  but  Cyrilla's 
silence  about  Zorndorff  mortified  her  beyond  measure* 
She  knew  that  he  had  ceasfed  to  write,  that  his  name, 
or  any  reference  to  him,  caused  annoyance,  if  not 
actual  pain;  and  at  length  one  day,  when  C3n:illa  had 
wept  until  she  had  given  herself  a  headache,  and  wor- 
ried herself  into  a  fit  of  unusual  depression,  Justine 
took  advantage  of  the  open  writing-desk  and  well- 
known  packet  of  letters,  to  demand  the  explanation  she 
had  vainly  hoped  would 'have  been  offered  her.  It  was 
given  in  very  few  words,  and  caused  boundless  con- 
sternation and  anger,  although  allowed  to  suppose  that 
a  broken  engagement  was  the  "head  and  front"  of 
Zomdorff's  "offending."  The  idea  of  Cyrilla's  having 
been  deserted  in  such  a  manner  appeared  to  Justine 
so  monstrous,  that  she  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
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else  for  several  days;  and  as  no  feeling  of  personal 
regard  hampered  her  judgment,  it  was  of  implacable 
severity. 

The  unreserved  animadversions,  which  Cjnrilla  knew 
were  but  too  well  merited,  produced  a  return  of  the 
abhorrence  that  she  had  at  first  experienced,  and,  while 
under  its  influence,  she  sent  Zomdorff's  picture  and 
letters  to  Melanie,  begged  her  sister  to  obtain  hers  in 
return,  and  then  never  to  name  him  to  her  again,  as 
she  neither  wished  to  be  reminded  of  the  cruel  bondage 
to  which  circumstances  compelled  her  to  submit,  nor  of 
the  author  of  it.  Justine,  observing  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  her  frequent  discussions  of  the  disagreeable 
topic,  ceased  all  reference  to  it,  and  Cyrilla  slowly 
regained  her  equanimity;  time  and  her  constitutional 
buoyancy  of  temperament  at  length  prevailed,  and  re- 
signation took  the  form  of  a  quiet  indifference  of  man- 
ner that  never  even  verged  towards  the  light-hearted 
gaiety  for  which  she  had  formerly  been  so  remarkable. 

Her  aunt  and  sister  joined  her,  and  the  usual  sum- 
mer amusements  began;  that  is,  every  fine  day  was 
devoted  to  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  spent 
altogether  in  the  open  air.  This  mode  of  life  so  pecu- 
liar to  southern  climates,  this  reading,  talking,  eating, 
and  drinking  in  public,  so  repugnant  to  English  habits, 
was  twenty  years  ago  even  more  universal  than  now, 
and  was  common  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
classes.  A  cloudless  sky  seldom,  a  cloudless  Sunday 
sky  never,  failed  to  fill  all  the  beautifully  situated  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg.  While  the 
unsociable  inhabitants  of  Britain  seek  the  most  secluded 
spots  for  their  pic-nics,  or,  preceded  by  their  servants, 
occupy  the  half-aired  dining-room  of  some  uninhabited 
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castle,  house,  or  cottage,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Germans,  more  gregarious,  assemble  round  tables  in 
the  gardens  of  the  never-failing  inns,  move  about  from 
one  friendly  group  to  the  other,  renew  or  increase  their 
acquaintances,  and  have  all  the  pleasure  of  society  on 
the  easiest  terms  imaginable.  It  is  much  to  be  regietted 
that  the  upper  classes  are  beginning  to  disdain  these 
simple  enjoyments,  the  more  so  as  their  example  may 
influence  those  who  are  not  likely  to  find  anything  to 
replace  them.  The  gnawing  sickly  kind  of  ambition 
that  causes  an  insatiable  desire  to  associate  with  and 
imitate  those  placed  by  birth  and  fortune  in  a  higher 
sphere,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  class  termed  bureau- 
cratists,  and  has  in  no  way  tended  to  increase  their 
happiness;  but  the  love  of  pleasure  still  most  frequently 
preponderates,  and,  half  ashamed  of  their  condescen- 
sion, half  disposed  to  be  happy,  they  may  still  be  seen 
occupying  tables  and  benches  somewhat  apart  from  the 
joyous,  noisy,  and  ever  hungry  citizens. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  families  who  now-a- 
days  merely  walk  through  the  gardens,  casting  super- 
cilious glances  around  them,  the  bureaucratists  and 
burghers  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  they  were  a 
score  of  years  ago.  The  rising  generation  are  perhaps 
rather  more  open  in  the  expression  of  annoyance  at  the 
voluminous  white  cravat  and  brown  coat  of  grandpapa, 
or  the  old-fashioned  bonnet  and  monstrous  reticule  of 
grandmamma,  while  even  papa's  own  wig,  and  mamma's 
portly  dimensions,  form  not  unfrequently  a  subject  of 
open  ridicule.  But  though  the  sons,  when  arrived  at 
the  age  of  cigars,  emancipate  themselves,  and  wander 
about  bestowing  casual  bows  and  words  on  their  ac- 
quaintances, the  daughters  still  follow  their  mothers^ 
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or,  sitting  demurely  beside  them,  with  an  affectation 
of  industry  more  amusing  than  offensive,  produce  pieces 
of  portable  crochet  work,  exciting  astonishment,  and 
greatly  promoting  conversation,  by  showing  the  mar- 
vellous variety  of  things  which  they  contrive  to  make 
in  this  manner — as,  for  instance,  various  imitations  of 
lace,  then  cuffs,  collars,  and  children's  caps,  formless 
jackets,  and  square  or  octagonal  morsels  of  a  coarser 
pattern,  that,  when  sewn  together,  produce  a  quilt  of 
a  heavy  clinging  description,  which  nothing  would 
tempt  any  one  to  endure,  but  the  conviction  that  a 
host  of  kind  intentions  had  propelled  the  dear  hands 
that  worked  it  for  them.  At  all  events,  this  crochet 
work  is  infinitely  preferable  to  its  predecessor,  the  long 
stocking  of  twenty  years  ago;  this  most  necessary  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  now  seldom  makes  its  appearance  as 
ornamental-  work,  excepting  in  the  most  diminutive 
forms,  and  generally  for  infant-school  Christmas  pre- 
sents. 

The  gay  groups  of  people  who  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  passed  the  Baroness's  villa  on  their  way  to 
Hellbrunn  presented  a  picture  of  life  in  its  gayest 
aspect:  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  all  in 
their  best  attire;  neighbours'  families,  united  for  the 
afternoon,  walking  in  an  ever-changing  procession; 
carriages  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  large  family 
barouche  stuffed  with  children,  to  the  Styrian  wdgerl, 
with  its  handsome  saucy  peasant  proprietor,  who  has 
a  word  and  a  wink  for  each  passer  by;  light  fantastic 
vehicles  of  every  kind  filled  with  lolling  smoking  offi- 
cers; equestrians  on  horses  becoming  interestingly  res- 
tive at  the  sight  of  a  flowing  robe  of  white  or  blue, 
and  performing  the  most  perfect  caprioles  when  within 
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a  few  yards  of  any  or  every  bonnet  with  pendent 
plumes. 

One  fine  f8te  day  towards  the  middle  of  'summer, 
just  as  the  Adlerkrons  were  about  to  join  this  motley 
crowd,  a  travelling  carriage,  which,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant cracking  of  the  postilions'  whips,  had  latterly 
made-  its  way  but  slowly,  turned  suddenly  into  the 
short  approach  leading  to  their  house. 

"Who  can  this  be?"  cried  the  Baroness,  in  no 
pleased  tone  of  voice;  "post  horses  and  postilions  in 
blue  and  white!  I  hate  the  sight  of  the  Bavarian 
liveries,  as  they  always  bring  me  visitors  for  the  whole 
day.  This  is  of  course  some  one  who  will  stay  to 
dinner,  and " 

"It  is  Rupert!"  cried  Cyrilla,  almost  joyously,  as 
she  endeavoured  to  pass  her  aunt. 

"Stop,"  said  the  Baroness,  "something  very  im- 
portant must  have  occurred,  or  he  would  not  have 
come  in  this  unexpected  manner.  Let  me  speak  to 
him — alone."  She  walked  hastily  into  the  adjoining 
Toom,  and  met  her  nephew  at  the  glass  door. 

"How  d'  you  do?  Where  are  my  cousins?  Where 
is  Cyrilla?"  asked  Rupert,  quickly. 

"I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  wish  to  speak  to 
me  before  you  saw  them.  I  am  prepared  for  your  in- 
telligence— tell  me  the  name  at  once.  I  know  nothing 
else  would  have  induced  you  to  come  here." 

"Name!  what  name?"  asked  Rupert 

"The  name  of  your  intended  wife." 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Rupert,  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "Let  me  see  my  cousins,  and  don't  name 
the  word  wife^  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  order  fresh 
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horses  and  see  me  go  off  to  spend  my  leave  of  ab" 
sence  elsewhere." 

"And  are  you  really  come  of  your  own  accord  to 
stay  with  me?" 

"Yes;  and  to  quarrel  with  you  if  necessary.  How 
is  Cyrillal  is  she  quite  strong  again?" 

"Why,  yes — but  she  has  grown  too  quiet,  in  fact 
rather  dull  of  late — she  seems  to  suffer  so  much  from 
her  hopeless  attachment  that " 

"Ha — indeed" — said  Rupert,  with  an  expression 
of  anxiety  that  induced  his  aunt  to  continue  in  the 
same  strain. 

"I  never  saw  any  one  so  changed  in  so  short  a 
time.  She  has  grown  indifferent  to  everybody  and 
everything  in  the  world,  and  says  if  there  were  Pro- 
testant nunneries  she  would,  without  hesitation,  enter 
one,  take  the  veil,  and  devote  herself  to  religious  du- 
ties for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"Poor  dear,"  said  Rupert,  compassionately. 

"I  am  glad  to  perceive  you  are  not  so  insensible 
as  I  expected,"  said  his  aunt,  with  evident  satisfaction. 
"Perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  relent — and  m/rry 
^er." 

"Whol  I?  You  seem  to  be  labouring  under  some 
strange  mistake,"  began  Rupert;  then  he  paused, 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  added:  "It  appears  to 
me  that  the  loss  of  her  mother  and  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness  account  very  naturally  for  the  change 
you  describe." 

"For  a  change,  but  not  such  a  change,"  rejoined 
his  aunt. 

Rupert  began  to  pluck  the  flowers  in  his  vicinity 
with  a  diligence  that  greatly  displeased  her. 
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"Instead  of  tearing  my  flowers  to  pieces,  Rupert, 
you  had  better  go  to  your  cousins;  they  are  in  the 
next  room,  and,"  she  added,  opening  the  door,  "I  can 
answer  for  Cyrilla's  being  glad  to  see  you!" 

"O,  so  glad,"  cried  Cyrilla,  advancing  eagerly. 

His  aunt  could  detect  no  difference  in  his  manner 
of  meeting  his  cousins;  it  was  so  cordial,  so  affec- 
tionate to  both,  as  Fernanda  thanked  him  warmly  for  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  them  after  their  mother's 
death.     The  Baroness  interposed. 

"Wh^t  letter]  I. never  heard  of  any  letter." 

"We  were  not  with  you  when  it  reached  us,"  said 
Fernanda,  quietly. 

"Rather  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  cried  Rupert, 
"that  is,  if  you  must  show  my  aunt  all  your  letters." 

"You  could  scarcely  object  to  her  showing  me 
yours  1"  said  the  Baroness. 

"Not  I!"  replied  Rupert,  laughing;  "it  would  only 
add  another  to  our  subjects  of  dispute.  I  consider 
that  my  cousins  now  belong  as  much  to  me  as  to  you; 
so  I  told  them  when  they  got  tired  of  living  with  you 
they  might  come  to  me — that's  all!" 

"You  did!  did  youl"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  anger  that  surprised  her  nieces  consider- 
ably, as  she  had  already  not  unfrequently  given  them 
to  understand  that  having  them  to  reside  with  her  was 
a  duty  imposed  on  her  by  tlieir  near  relationship,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances.  "I  suppose, 
then,"  she  added  with  a  slight  sneer,  "I  suppose  you 
intend  them  to  follow  you  about  to  your  different  gar- 
risonsl  What  an  acquisition  to  the  regiment,  especi- 
ally when  in  country  quarters!" 

"Too    much   honour  for  me — or  my  regiment," 
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answered  Rupert,  amused  at  her  irritation;  "fortunately, 
however,  I  can  give  them  the  choice  of  several  resi- 
dences, and  as  I  have  just  acquired  a  house  in  Berlin, 
perhaps  they  may  prefer  it  to  any  other." 

"Rupert — I — I  take  it  for  granted — I  am  sure  you 
are  not  aware  that  you  are  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  your  uncle's  will." 

"How  sor' 

"He  recommended  your  cousins  to — to  my  protec- 
tion," replied  the  Baroness,  turning  to  a  servant  who 
just  then  entered  the  room. 

"Your  protection!  and  nothing  elsel" 

She  did  not  hear  him,  and  added  testily  a  moment 
afterwards:  "Why,  Rupert,  they  tell  me  you  want 
stabling  for  eight  horses!  Do  you  think  that  this 
house  is  a  Windhorst  or  Freilandsl  Did  you  forget 
that  I  had  horses  here  too?" 

"Tell  them  to  find  out  some  place  for  mine  in  the 
neighbourhood,"  said  Rupert,  carelessly. 

"And  four  grooms,"  continued  his  aunt,  "and  a 
britchzka  and  phaeton — what  can  we  do  with  all  these 
in  a  small  place  of  this  kind?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know — but  we  had  better  leave 
all  that  to  Ehrhardt,"  said  Rupert,  turning  again  to 
Cyrilla,  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  aunt's  dis- 
may; while  Fernanda,  half  alarmed, 'stood  forward  and 
seemed  disposed  to  undertake  the  part  of  mediatrix. 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  author  of 
the  commotion  leaned  quietly  against  the  side  of  an 
open  window,  and  in  a  low  voice  addressed  his  cou- 
sin: "At  Freilands,  Cyrilla,  I  said  that  we  should  not 
meet  again  for  years  unless  something  quite  unforeseen 
should  occur,  but  this -having  been  the  case  I " 
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"O,  Rupert/'  she  cried,  interrupting  him  hastily; 
"do  not  speak  of  anything  that  occurred  at  Frei- 
lands.** 

"I  have  no  intention — I  referred  to  your  mother's 
death,  and  your,  I  fear,  uncomfortable  position  here, 
and  have  come  expressly  to  consult  you  and  Fernanda 
about  your  plans  for  the  future." 

"Thank  you,  Rupert,"  said  Cyrilla,  hurriedly;  "you 
are  very. kind.  Our  prospects  are  not  brilliant,  it  is 
true,  nor  are  we  as — happy  as  we  used  to  be;  but, 
after  all,  we  have  no  right  to  complain;  and,  to  be 
candid  with  you,  both  Fernanda  and  I  agree  in  think- 
ing that  we  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  go  to 
you  until — until — you  are  married." 

Rupert  turned  to  his  aunt,  and  begged  her  to  give 
herself  no  further  trouble;  it  was  very  probable  he 
would  remain  but  a  few  days  with  her. 

"But  everything  is  arranged,  Rupert.  I  was  only 
just  at  first  a  little  puzzled  about  so  many  horses; 
and  you  know  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as 
having  other  people's  servants  in  my  house,  especially 
yours,  who  are  so  spoiled  and  pampered:  however, 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  you  about  that,  so  if  you 
have  no  objections  we  can  now  all  go  to  Hellbrunn 
together." 

Their  entrance  into  the  garden  at  Hellbrunn  caused 
a  degree  of  commotion  which  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  the  Baroness.  The  tables  were  all  occupied, 
but  one  was  immediately  procured  from  the  house, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  and  her  nieces  were  the 
"observed  of  aH  observers,"  and  surrounded  by  officers 
of  every  rank  and  age. 

Rupert  became  acquainted  with  them  all  in  an 
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astonishingly  short  time;  and  then,  looking  round  and 
perceiving  his  friends  of  the  year  before,  he  went  to 
them,  and  not  only  appeared  but  was  glad  to  see 
them,'  from.  Colonel  Bockenheim  and  his  daughter,  to 
the  Bornstedts  who  lodged  on  the  second  floor  of  his 
aunt's  house.  After  having  obtained  a  few  words  and 
a  great  many  blushes  from  the  youthful  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  proposed  accompanying  them  to  see  the 
water-works,  on  condition  that  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
would  promise  to  walk  beside  him,  and  tell  him  how 
to  avoid  the  usual  shower-baths  bestowed  on  strangers 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Willingly  she  pro- 
mised, and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  Born- 
stedts' exultation  or  his  aunt's  annoyance  was  the 
greater  as  he  walked  off  with  them. 

"Was  there  ever  any  one  so  tiresome  as  Rupert  1" 
cried  the  Baroness,  looking  after  him;  "he  always 
chooses  to  bestow  his  attentions  on  the  very  people  I 
wish  him  to  avoid!" 

"He  is  bestowing  them  on  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  Salzburg,"  answered  an  officer,  laughing.     "It  is  a 

great  pity  we  are  to  lose  her  so  soon You  have 

of  course  heard  of  the  silent  wooing  and  sudden  be- 
trothal" 

No;  they  knew^nothing  about  the  matter. 

"In  fact,"  said  the  officer,  "it  is  our  newest  news; 
for  it  was  only  last  Sunday,  in  this  very  garden,  that 
the  Bomstedt  family  assembled  round  one  of  those 
tables  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  coffee  in  the  usual  quan- 
tities, and  at  a  neighbouring  table  a  solitary  stranger 
sat,  and  ate  and  drank  also;  but  while  doing  so,  he 
amused  himself  watching  the  Bornstedts,  and  taking  a 
very  serious  kind  of  fancy  to  the  charming  little  per- 
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son  of  the  fair  Josephine.  When  they  rose  to  return 
home,  he  rose  too,  followed  them,  and  as  they  were 
about  to  enter  their  house,  he  suddenly  addressed  the 
young  lady's  father,  and,  having  taken  him  aside,  told 

him  who  and  what  he  was,  and demanded  his 

daughter's  hand  in  marriage!  Herr  Bornstedt  stared 
a  little,  bowed  very  politely,  requested  he  would  have 
the  kindness  to  call  for  an  answer  in  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then,  walking  up  stairs,  informed  his  family  with- 
out circumlocution  of  all  that  had  been  said." 

"And and,"  said  Fernanda,  "what  was  her 

answer?" — "Her  answer  was  an  unanswerable  query, 
consisting  of  but  two  words,"  replied  the  officer,  laugh- 
ing. "She  merely  said,  *Why  notr  and  as  no  one 
could  say  why  not,  she  is  to  be  married  some  time 
next  month."  * 
.  An  exceedingly  moderate  degree  of  surprise  was 
manifested,  a  few  questions  followed,  a  jest  or  two 
about  the  unusually  handsome  face  and  figure  of  the 
silent  adorer  not  having  been  unobserved  by  the  young 
lady  even  in  the  garden,  some  remarks,  not  worth  re- 
cording, of  love  at  first  sight;  and  then  Cyrilla  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  heedless  of  all  the  attentions  lavished 
on  her,  or  receiving  them  with  a  listlessness  which 
many  supposed  affectation,  while  Fernanda  poured  out 
the  coffee,  discussed  its  merits  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  explained  the  way  in  which  the  Hellbrunn 
krapfen  (cakes)  were  made,  and  how  they  should  be 
torn  asunder  instead  of  being  cut,  and  received  the 
laughing  congratulations  of  Colonel  Bockenheim  and 
his  daughter  on  her  progress  in  German  cookery  with 
a  very  good  grace. 

•  Fact. 
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Rupert  was  long  absent;  and  as  he  at  last  saun- 
tered towards  his  aunfs  table,  she  turned  round,  and 
said  ironically,  "I  hope  you  have  been  as  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  water-works  as  you  expected?" 

"If  I  were  not,  some  Tyrolese  peasants  were,"  he 
answered,  laughing.  "Not  all  Mademoiselle  Josephine's 
warnings  could  keep  me  out  of  the  perfidious  grotto, 
so  irresistible  were  the  wondering  upturned  faces  and 
open  mouths  just  when  the  secret  spring  was  touched 
and  the  water  gushed  from  hundreds  of  concealed 
apertures  upon  them." 

"I  think  the  whole  concern  tiresome  and  childish," 
said  the  Baroness;  "it  does  not  in  the  least  amuse 
me  seeing  half-a-dozen  peasants  pursued  by  water- 
spouts!" 

"Yet  it  amused  me  to  see  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  them,"  said  Rupert.  "I  wish  they  would  engage 
me  as  showman  for  a  week  or  two." 

"What  a  droll  idea!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Bockenheim,  who  was  standing  behind  Fernanda's 
chair,  endeavouring  to  appear  very  intimate  with  her. 

"I  think  the  falls  of  water  over  the  bouquets  of 
fresh  flowers  very  pretty,"  said  Cyrilla;  "they  look 
like  glass  that  had  become  alive." 

"If  you  had  ever  seen  any  really  handsome  foun- 
tains," said  her  aunt,  "or  water- works  on  a  grand 
scale,  you  would  not  think  anything  here  worth  look- 
ing at." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Rupert,  "but  I  must  say  that 
would  altogether  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  her 
mind.  I  have  seen  fountains  and  water-works  enough, 
you  will  allow;  but,  being  blest  with  what  Melanie 
calls  an  elastic  imagination,  that  contracts  or  extends 
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Itself  according  to  circumstances,  I  confess,  without 
hesitation,  that  all  I  have  just  seen  has  both  pleased 
and  amused  me,  even  to  the  two  little  tortoises  that 
keep  perpetually  spitting  at  each  other!" 

"Rupert!" 

"I  am  quite  serious,  I  assure  you.  Pleasure  is  in 
ourselves,  and  not  in  the  things  around  us.  When 
one  is  disposed  to  mirth,  the  most  trifling  object  af- 
fords amusement;  when  in  a  happy  temper,  there  are 
few  things  that  fail  to  give  pleasure.  I  avoid  all 
mental  comparisons  that  interfere  with  present  grati- 
fication, whether  they  concern  beauties  of  nature  or 
art.  When  at  Versailles,  I  did  not  think  of  the  scenery 
and  mountains  here;  nor,  when  here,  will  I  think  of 
the  water- works  and  fountains  of  Versailles." 

"In  short,"  said  Count  Glaneck,  "you  are  de- 
termined to  enjoy  everything  without  alloy." 

"Precisely;  and  those  who  do  otherwise  lose  much 
pleasure,  I  suspect.  I  pity  people  who  turn  away 
from  a  really  well  composed,  well  painted  modern 
picture,  because  it  is  not  equal  to  some  Correggio  or 
Rembrandt  they  had  seen  somewhere  else.  Now,  a 
picture  must  be  very  indifferent  indeed  not  to  afford 
me  some  sort  of  gratification;  aild  as  to  music,  though 
perhaps  I  can  appreciate  it  better  than  3Lnything  else, 
a  hurdy-gurdy,  provided  it  be  in  order  and  played  by 
a  picturesque-looking  Savoyard  boy,  can  give  me  very 
sincere  satisfaction." 

"I  like  this  idea,"  said  Fernanda,  "and  shall  en- 
deavour to  act  on  it  in  future;  but  how  few  people 
have  these  enviably  elastic  minds!" 

"More  than  choose  to  acknowledge  it,"  answered 
Rupert.     "People  will  not  avow  their  gratification  at 
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mediocrity,  because  they  feel  it  might  be  supposed 
they  "\yere  ignorant  that  something  better  was  at- 
tainable." 

**An  absurd  weakness,"  said  Fernanda. 

"Rather  say  vanity,"  rejoined  Rupert;  "and,  after 
all,  one  of  the  most  harmless  of  vanities.  The  worst 
kind  is  perhaps  that  which  produces  a  craving  for 
things  beyond  our  reach — a  discontent  that  lessens  or  al- 
together spoils  the  enjoyments  of  life but  from 

a  portion  of  this  vanity  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  ever 
wholly  emancipated." 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness;  "as  if 
vanity  had  anything  to  do  with  admiring  or  not  ad- 
miring insignificant  water-works!" 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  Rupert .... 
began  Fernanda. 

"I  don't  want  to  understand  him.  I  hate  moraliz- 
ing in  a  place  of  this  kind." 

"And  yet,"  said  Rupert,  assuming  an  air  of  mock 
gravity  as  he  looked  round  him,  "and  yet,  just  in 
such  places,  in  summer  assemblies  of  this  kind,  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  great;  especially  on  vanity, 
which  presents  itself  here  in  so  many  different  forms." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  you  might  just  as  well  talk  in 
this  way  in  a  ball-room  as  here." 

"I  have  not  time  at  a  ball,"  said  Rupert.  "Either 
I  am  too  busy  dancing,  or  too  much  occupied  with 
my  own  vanities  to  observe  others." 

"Is  it  possible,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Bocken- 
heim,  with  a  silly  simper,  "is  it  possible  that  men  are 
vain  in  ball-rooms?  I  thought  it  was  only  women 
who  were  young  or  handsome  who  had  a  right  to  be 
yaini" 
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"I  am  inclined  to  dispute  the  right  of  either  man 
or  woman,"  answered  Rupert;  "but  I  believe  the 
quality  itself  is  very  equally  divided  between  them." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  care  about — 
about  people  admiring — or — or  liking  you — and  wish- 
ing to  dance  with  you,  and  all  that!" 

"Most  certainly — and  you  cannot  be  more  flat- 
tered at  receiving  our  attentions,  than  we  are  in  per- 
ceiving their  effects,  of  which  we  can  judge  with  sur- 
prising nicety." 

"I  think,  Adlerkron,  you  are  making  very  unneces- 
sary confessions,"  observed  Count  Glaneck,  smiling. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Bockenheim  has  taken  advantage 
of  my  simplicity,"  said  Rupert,  "but  the  rest  shall  be 
made  to  my  cousins,  who,  I  rather  expect,  will  accom- 
pany me  to  the  Monatschloss  (Month  Castle),  which 
they  tell  me  is  so  called  from  having  been  built  by  an 
eccentric  Englishman  in  exactly  thirty  days." 

He  looked  at  Cyrilla,  but  she  did  not  move  until 
desired  to  do  so  by  the  Baroness.  Notwithstanding 
his  explanation,  she  had  discovered  the  lurking  hope 
that  had  induced  him  voluntarily  to  become  an  inmate 
of  his  aunt's  house;  knew  there  was  but  one  line  of 
conduct  henceforth  for  her,  and  resolved  to  pursue  it 
steadily.  She  accompanied  her  cousin,  but  so  con- 
scientiously avoided  any  renewal  of  their  former  un- 
reserved intercourse,  that  Rupert,  piqued  and  irritated, 
turned  completely  to  Fernanda,  not  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day,  but  also  the  succeeding  ones; 
and  Cyrilla  soon  found  herself  in  the  isolated  position 
that  she  had  endeavoured  to  obtain,  but  which,  to  an 
affectionate  disposition  such  as  hers,  was  infinitely 
painful. 
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All  Fernanda's  spare  time  was  thenceforward  de- 
voted to  Rupert:  she  sang  with  him,  talked  to  him, 
and  walked  with  him  more  than  Cyrilla  herself  had 
done  at  Freilands.  She  seemed  to  delight  in  his 
gaiety,  entered  into  all  his  plans  of  amusement,  and 
received  gratefully,  and  without  hesitation,  not  only 
all  the  attentions  and  presents  he  was  disposed  to 
bestow  on  her,  but  also  those  which  Cyrilla  thought 
it  her  duty  to  decline;  and  at  length  the  latter,  with 
a  mixture  of  feelings  which  she  found  it  impossible 
to  understand,  began  to  contemplate  Rupert  as  the 
future  husband  of  her  sister.  All  the  advantages  of 
so  desirable  a  connexion  rose  distinctly  before  her; 
all  his  estimable  qualities  became  evident;  all  she  had 
ever  heard  in  his  praise  recurred  to  her  memory.  Of 
her  sister's  happiness  she  felt  perfectly  assured,  and 
yet — her  satisfaction  was  not  as  unalloyed  as  she 
thought  it  ought  to  be.  She  endeavoured  quietly,  and 
as  she  supposed  imperceptibly,  to  absent  herself  from 
the  drawing-room;  but  though  she  merely  took  her 
work,  book,  or  drawing  materials  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  in  which  her  aunt  and  Count  Glaneck 
were  sitting,  and  that  the  doors  of  communication  still 
continued  open,  the  change  was  disagreeable  to  Rupert, 
and  he  soon  began  to  ride  into  Salzburg  and  make 
engagements  there,  not  unfrequently  dining  with  the 
officers,  or  joining  them  in  hunting  excursions,  which 
prolonged  his  absence  to  several  days.  His  aunt 
was  first  surprised,  then  offended;  said  that  he  made 
a  hotel  of  her  house,  leaving  her  his  grooms  and 
horses;  going  off  and  coming  back  just  as  suited  his 

convenience — all  very  well  if but  she  would  have 

an  explanation  with  him  the  very  next  time  they  met 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  projected  explanation  did  not  take  place, 
although  the  day  on  which  Rupert  returned,  after 
a  long  absence  in  the  Tyrol,  was  of  that  description 
generally  chosen  by  the  Baroness  for  "explanations," 
especially  with  her  nieces,  lawyer,  steward,  or  house- 
keeper. It  was  one  of  those  days  on  which  the 
barometer  falls  suddenly  to  wind  and  rain,  and  no 
tapping  of  impatient  fingers  will  raise  the  quicksilver 
even  to  the  convex  form  that  admits  of  hope.  The 
air  was  perceptibly  warm,  the  sky  blue,  the  sun  shining 
brightly — no  one  but  a  weather-wise  inhabitant  of 
Salzburg  could  have  watched  with  an  eye  of  suspicion 
the  small  white  cloud  that  hung  so  lightly  over  the 
Bavarian  mountains  in  the  west,  and  which,  like  the 
first  thought  of  evil,  seemed  to  the  careless  unworthy 
of  consideration;  but  while  windless  sunshine  glowed 
around  the  villa,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  cloud 
hovered  was  evidently  in  commotion,  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  its  size  imperceptibly  increased, 
and  at  length,  like  a  long  dark  serpent,  it  began  to 
wind  itself  round  the  summit  of  the  nearest  mountain, 
behind  which,  about  the  same  time,  masses  of  heavy 
threatening  clouds  rose,  and  slowly  crept  along  the 
sky.  Rupert,  who  was  in  an  open  carriage  on  the 
road  beneath,  with  some  friends,  first  laughed  at  their 
predictions  of  storm,  rain,  and  hail;  but  no  sooner 
perceived  the  sun  covered  and  the  gloom  momentarily 
increasing,  than  he  became  as  willing  as  the  others 
to  hurry  forward.  He  drove  at  a  furious  rate  into 
Salzburg,  reached  it  before  the  storm  commenced;  but 
such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  nature  when  in  the 
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form  of  young  and  daring  men,  that  Rupert,  delighted 
with  the  excitement,  after  having  left  his  companions 
at  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  his  aunt's.  Remonstrances  were  vain,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  his  half-frightened,  half-irritated  horses,  and 
reached  the  river-side  just  as  the  thunder  began  to 
roll,  and  the  wind  swept  in  long  gusts  along  the  road, 
bending  the  trees  and  raising  whirlwinds  of  dust. 
Unable  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  before  him, 
the  heads  of  the  leaders  not  unfrequently  invisible, 
and  his  light  carriage  swinging  from  side  to  side  with 
each  motion  of  the  bounding  horses,  he  was  more 
rejoiced  than  he  would  perhaps  have  chosen  to 
acknowledge  when  he  reached  the  turn  to  the 
Baroness's  villa.  Short  as  was  the  remaining  way, 
he  was  completely  wet  through  before  he  reached  the 
house,  and  was  obliged  at  once  to  take  refuge  in  his 
room. 

As  he  was  leisurely  completing  an  unusually 
elaborate  toilet,  and  carefully  endeavouring  to  erase  the 
traces  of  some  days'  neglect  from  his  long  moustache, 
his  aunt  sent  to  request  that  he  would  "come  to  her 
without  a  moment's  delay;"  but,  accustomed  to  such 
messages  from  her,  he  attached  no  sort  of  importance 
to  it,  and  descended  half  an  hour  afterwards  to  the 
drawing-room  without  the  slightest  presentiment  that 
the  storm  within  doors  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
without. 

The  Baroness  was  walking  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment waving  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  speaking 
loudly  and  angrily.  Cyrilla  bent  over  some  alpine 
flowers  which  were  scattered  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  unconsciously  played  with  them;  while  her 
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eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  on  her  sister,  who  stood 
near  the  window  apparently  unmoved,  her  arms 
slightly  crossed,  her  head  erect,  gazing  at  the  falling 
rain  as  intently  as  if  endeavouring  to  count  the 
drops. 

"O,  Rupert,"  exclaimed  his  aunt  the  moment  he 
appeared,  "never  did  you  arrive  more  opportunely. 
As  the  head  of  our  family,  you  have  a  right  to  give 
an  opinion  on  occasions  of  this  kind;  and  though 
Fernanda  says  it  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
you  whom  she  may  marry " 

"A  matter  of  indifference  to  me!"  cried  Rupert, 
turning  quickly  to  his  cousin;  "nothing  concerning 
Fernanda  can  ever  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me: 
and  as  to  whom  she  may  marry,"  he  added  gaily,  "I 
think  there  are  so  very  few  worthy  of  her,  that  I  feel 
tempted  to  refuse  my  consent  beforehand." 

"No  jesting,  Rupert,"  cried  his  aunt  impatiently: 
"this  is  no  jesting  matter  I  assure  you, — even  Count 
Glaneck,  who  was  present  when  I  received  the 
letter,  seemed  quite  shocked  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  thing!" 

"Indeed!  Then  he  is  not  the  man  we  are  about 
to  refuse?" 

"Can  you  not  be  serious  for  five  minutes  Rupert? 
One  would  really  suppose  you  might  be  so  at  least, 
when  one  of  your  nearest  relations  is  about  to  make  a 
most  odious  and  unsuitable  connexion." 

"Fernanda  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  likely  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  Rupert  composedly. 
"My  confidence  in  her  is  unbounded." 

"And  yet  she  has  just  declared  her  intention  of 
jnarrying  Colonel  Bockenheim!" 
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"Colonel  Bockenheimi"  repeated  Rupert,  amazed* 
"I — I  never  thought  of  him." 

"Nor  I,"  said  his  aunt,  "nor  any  of  us — not  even 
Fernanda  herself,  most  probably,  until  about  an  hour 
ago,  when  I  received  a  letter  demanding  her  hand, 
and  asking  what  I  was  disposed  to  settle  on  her  in  the 
first  instance!  First  or  last,  not  a  florin,  not  a  kreutzer; 
I  will  not  even  give  her  the  burgher-like  trousseau  be- 
fitting the  station  for  which  she  seems  to  have  so  de- 
cided a  predilection/' 

"The  predilection  is,  in  this  case  I  should  suppose, 
for  the  man,"  observed  Rupert,  gravely. 

"Ah,  bah!  How  can  a  girl  of  her  age  feel  any- 
thing of  the  kind  for  an  elderly,  bald-headed,  pen- 
sioned colonel  of  dragoons, — a  widower,  without  title 
or  connexion,  or " 

"As  to  that,"  said  Rupert,  "in  these  enlightened 
days  prejudices  respecting  rank  are " 

"Don't  talk  revolutionary  nonsense,"  cried  his  aunt, 
interrupting  him  angrily;  "but  remember  that  you  are 
the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and  ought  to  point  out 
to  Fernanda  that  she  is  about  to  demean  herself  and 
all  of  us.  One  would  really  imagine  you  were  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  her  in  thinking  it  quite  a  desirable 
match." 

"By  no  means,"  cried  Rupert,  hastily.  "I — I 
cannot  approve — wish,  I  mean  to  say — that  is — in 
short,  I  think,  instead  of  speaking  scoffingly  of  Colonel 
Bockenheim,  it  would  be  better  to  talk  reasonably  to 
Fernanda." 

"Talk  to  her  in  any  way  you  please,"  said  his 
aunt;  "perhaps  you  may  make  more  impression  on 
her  than  I  have  done;  but  don't  listen  to  anything 
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fehe  may  say  about  her  dependent  situation  or  wanting 
a  home.'* 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Rupert,  "but  I  think  if  she 
listen  to  us  we  are  bound  to  listen  to  her." 

"But  it  is  not  true.  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  her 
live  with  me,  and  have  told  her  repeatedly  that  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  having  her  in  my  house." 

"I  dare  say  not;  but  the  question  is,  whether  or 
not  she  choose  to  remain  in  it.  Fernanda,  will  you 
forgive  my  interference — will  you  allow  me  to  offer 
advice?" 

"She  must — she  shall,"  cried  his  aunt.  "It  is  your 
duty  to  interfere  on  this  occasion,  and  I  insist  on  your 
doing  so." 

"Dreadful  responsibility,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  half 
laughing  as  she  left  the  room;  "but  we  are  not  going 
to  act  tableaux  for  your  amusement  I  can  tell  you," 
he  added,  nodding  to  her,  and  then  quietly  and  care- 
fully closing  the  doors  between  the  rooms. 

"Now,  Fernanda,"  he  said,  seating  himself  with 
mock  deliberation  in  a  large  arm-chair,  "you  see  that 
necessity,  and  my  aunt's  commands,  compel  me  to 
lecture  you.  Come  here  and  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  prudence,  and  the  words  of  warning  offered  you  by 
*the  head  of  your  family.'" 

But  Fernanda  stood  immovable,  determination 
legible  in  every  feature  of  her  face. 

"You  look  uncommonly  refractory,"  he  continued: 
"will  you  not  favour  me  with  your  confidence,  and  let 
me  know  the  particulars  of  this  equally  strange  and 
sudden  matrimonial  project?" 

"All  this  may  be  very  amusing  to  you,  Rupert," 
said  Fernanda  petulantly,  as  she  threw  herself  into 
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the  nearest  chair,  "but,  unfortunately,  /  cannot  find 
it  so." 

"Nonsense!  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  attach 
any  importance  to  what  my  aunt  has  saidT' 
"No,  nor  to  what  you  may  say  either." 
"Why,  this  is  actual  rebellion!"  cried  Rupert 
rolling  his  chair  towards  hers,  so  as  to  have  a  full 
view  of  her  face.  "O,  you  are  in  earnest,  real  down- 
right earnest  I  perceive,  and — I — must  believe  all  that 
my  aunt  has  said." 

Fernanda  turned  her  head  away  from  him,  and 
remained  silent. 

"Will  you  or  will  you  not  speak  to  me?"  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"I — cannot." 

"And  whyl  Just  fancy  me  your — your — grand- 
father, or  something  of  that  sort,  for  the  next  half- 
hour." 

"My  grandfather!  that  would  be  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination." 

"Brother  I  should  have  said,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  too  romantic  for  me,  and  rather  dangerous  into  the 
bargain." 

"Dangerous?" 

"Yes,  make-believe  brothers  so  often  turn  into  lovers 
you  know." 

"Do  they?"  said  Fernanda  with  ill-concealed  em- 
barrassment, as  she  played  with  a  bracelet  that  Rupert 
had  given  her  the  day  after  his  arrival. 

"In  novels  always,  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes;  and  novels  they  say  are,  or  ought  to  be,  pictures 
of  life.    I  have  often  wished  for  sisters,  that  is,  real 
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sisters,  and  rejoiced  that  I  had  something  so  nearly 
resembling  them  as  cousins." 

"I  should  not  have  thought  so,"  said  Fernanda. 
"You  did  not  show  any  inclination  to  see  or  know  us 
after  our  return  to  Germany." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  impression  these  words 
made  on  him.  More  than  a  minute  elapsed  before  he 
said  gravely:  "My  dilatoriness  was  severely  punished; 
it  prejudiced  Cyrilla  against  me — and — you  too  seem 
not  to  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it." 

Fernanda  attempted  to  deny  this,  but  she  stam- 
mered and  became  confused.  He  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  continued  quietly:  "O,  I  know  you  have  both 
learned  to  tolerate  me, — most  people  contrive  to  do 
that  some  way  or  other;  but  you  know  I  wished  for 
something  more,  and  aspired  to  what  you  profess  to 
feel  for  Colonel  Bockenheim." 

**  Colonel  Bockenheim "  repeated  Fernanda, 

her  colour  increasing,  and  her  embarrassment  so  evi-* 
dent,  that  Rupert  at  last  became  aware  of  it,  and 
said: 

"Excuse  my  having  doubted  the  possibility  of  your 

being  determined  to  marry  him I  begin  to  fear 

that  I  may  ofifend  you,  if  I  say  that  it  seems  odd  to 
me  your  finding  anything  congenial or  attrac- 
tive   in  a  man so so " 

"So  very  dull  as  Colonel  Bockenheim,  you  would 
say,"  interrupted  Fernanda.  "It  is  true,  he  is  not  gay, 
or  handsome,  or  young;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
like  him  tolerably  well  before  long,  and " 

"My  dear  Fernanda,  if  you  only  tolerate,  or  hope 
in  time  to  tolerate  the  man,  I  can  sincerely  join  my 
f^unt  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  you  from  a  mar* 
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riage  so  little  likely  to  conduce  to  your  happiness:  let 
her  write  the  answer  to  his  letter  that  she  wishes." 

"If  you  could  put  yourself  into  my  place,  Rupert, 
for  half-an-hour,  you  would  speak  differently.  Re- 
member, I  am  poor  and  plain,  and  most\incomfortably 
situated  here.  Cjnrilla  will  probably  return  to  Exfort; 
Melanie  and  the  President  have  both  urged  her  to  do 
60,  and  then  I  shall  be  alone  in  this  house — alone 
with  my  aunt^  without  any  one  to  care  for  me,  or  any 
one  that  I  can  care  for  near  me;  hvAj^ou  cannot  even 
imagine  the  dreariness  of  such  an  existence." 

"I  think  I  can,"  answered  Rupert,  musingly;  "but, 

a is  it  not  possible  to  find  some  one  more  suited 

to  you  than  this  Colonel  Bockenheimi" 

"You  mean  in  point  of  rank?" 

"I  mean  in  every  way." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  you  forget  that  I  must  be  chosen. 
Ugly  women  have  even  less  chance  of  choice  than 
others;  and  the  sooner  they  learn  to  admire  and  love, 
without  expecting  a  return,  the  better  for  them." 

"The  better  for  us  all,"  said  Rupert:  "there  are 
few  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  other  experienced 
something  of  the  kind." 

"You  have  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  Fernanda.  | 

"Your  doubt  would  be  very  flattering  if  I  were  1 

not  aware  that  you  knew  the  contrary  to  be  the  case." 

"I I know  nothing I " 

"Is  it  possible  that  Cyrilla  did  not  tell  you?** 

Every  trace  of  colour  forsook  Fernanda's  features, 
as  she  looked  inquiringly  towards  the  end  of  the 
room,  where  her  sister  sat.  Cyrilla  avoided  her  glance, 
by  laying  her  head  on  the  arm  extended  along  the 
table  before  her,  and  as  she  did  so  her  long  fair 
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ringlets  mixed  oddly  with  the  wild  flowers  scattered 
upon  it 

A  pause  ensued;  Rupert  broke  it  by  saying:  "There 
is  no  use  in  talking  of  that  now;  it  was  the  first  great 
disappointment  of  my  life — the  second  has  been  the 
discovery,  that  even  the  friendship  which  I  hoped 
would  alwajTS  exist  between  us  has  since  been  alto- 
gether withdrawn  on  Cyrilla's  side." 

Perhaps  he  expected  this  last  assertion  to  be  con^ 
tradicted;  he  watched  eagerly  his  cousin's  motionless 
form  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  turned  completely 
aws^  from  her.  -  • 

"We  have  wandered  from  our  subject,  Fernanda; 
and,  between  my  own  concerns  and  yours,  I  now  feel 
a  little  confused.  As  well  as  I  can  understand,  how-i 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  wish  to  leave  my  aunf  s  protec- 
tion, as  she  calls  it,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  you 

willing  to  accept  that  of  any  other  person then, 

why  not  minel" 

Fernanda  shook  her  head  despondingly. 

"The  whole  excellence  of  this  plan  never  struck 
me  until  this  moment,"  he  continued,  pushing  his  chair 
still  closer  to  hers. 

"Impossible,  Rupert,  unless you  were  mar- 
ried." 

"But  don't  you  think,  just  at  first,  an  elderly  re- 
lation would  do  as  well  as  a  wife?    An  aunt  of  my 

mother's  might  be  induced  to  live  with  us with 

you on  certain  conditions " 

Fernanda  hesitated;  indefinite  but  pleasant  visions 
of  Ruperf  s  house  and  Rupert's  self  rose  before  her, 
and  for  a  moment  her  feelings  overpowered  her  judg- 
ment.   She  approached  her  sister,  and,  placing  her 
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hand  on  her  shoulder,  bent  down,  and  whispered: 

"What  do  you  think,  Cyrilla]     Can  we 1  ought 

we V 

"/  cannot,  /  ought  not,"  answered  Cyrilla,  looking 
up  sorrowfully. 

"Ask  her  if  she  choose  to  live  at  Freilands,"  said 
Rupert,  "if  I  promise  never  to  go  there?" 

"No,"  said  Fernanda;  "she  is  right  —  it  would 
never  answer." 

"Then,"  said  Rupert,  with  some  impatience,  "you 
must  now  ipoint  out  to  me  in  what  way  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you " 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  us,"  said  Fernanda,  re- 
gaining her  usual  decision  of  manner;  "we  must  act 
for  ourselves." 

"And,  a what  do  you  mean  to  do  about 

Bockenheimi" 

"My  aunt  may  write  what  she  pleases — that  is, 
in  civil  terms." 

"O,  she  will  be  civil  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
she  most  probably  wishes  to  retain  him  for  her  winter 
whist-table.  You  will  not  mind  meeting  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Fernanda,  calmly;  "my 
aunt  was  quite  right  when  she  said  I  had  never  thought 
of  him  until  about  two  hours  ago." 

"There  is  something  in  this  business  that  I  do  not 
yet  understand,"  said  Rupert;  "you  must  have  had 
some  hidden  motive  for  pretending  to  wish  to  marry 
Bockenheim;  that  it  was  pretence  I  have  no  longer  a 
doubt  1" 

"Not  so  much  as  you  suppose,"  said  Fernanda,  a 
sudden  flush  passing  across  her  face.     "I  have  re- 
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solved  to  marry  as  soon  as  I  can,  in  order  to  leave 
this  house.  Common  sense  tells  me  that  my  choice 
will  be  greatly  restricted;  I  do  not  particularly  like, 
but  neither  do  I  at  all  dislike,  Colonel  Bocken- 
heim  ...,.." 

"Perhaps  you  do  particularly  like  some  one  else," 
said  Rupert,  quickly. 

"Perhaps  I  do." 

"Ah!"  cried  Rupert;  "now  I  know  where  we  are. 
All  other  men  having  become  indifferent  to  us,  or 
not  in  any  way  bearing  a  comparison  with  our  para- 
gon, we " 

"Spare  me,  Rupert,"  cried  Fernanda,  with  ill-con- 
cealed emotion;  "from  you  at  least  I  never  expected 
scorn  or  ridicule." 

"Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts,"  said  Ru- 
pert, apologetically;  "I  assure  you  I  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  your  sense  and  judgment,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced whoever  you  think  worth  liking  must  be  a 
capital  fellow,  and  I  quite  long  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  Perhaps  I  know  him  already.  Have  I  not  seen 
him  herel  Just  tell  me  his  name,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  the  rest." 

"There  is  nothing  to  manage,"  answered  Fernanda, 
with  forced  composure;  "he  has  never  thought  of  me, 

and  I more  than  suspect  is  attached  to  some 

one  else." 

"You  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Rupert,  musingly; 
"he  may  have  motives  for  silence  unknown  to  you; 
and  as  to  his  never  having  thought  of  you,  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

Fernanda  looked  up  suddenly,  watched  her  cousin's 

CyrilUu    /.  20 
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thoughtful  mien  intently  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

He  rose,  approached  Cyrilla,  and  said,  almost  in 
a  whisper:  "She  imagines  him  attached  to  my  aunt; 
I  cannot  believe  sniything  so  preposterous." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"Glaneck." 

"O  no;  he  does  not  care  for  any  one  particularly, 
and  comes  here  from  habit." 

"Others  may  have  done  so,  but  Glaneck  is  not  a 
man  likely  to  spend  day  after  day  here,  if  it  were  not 
either  on  your  account  or  Fernanda's;  but per- 
haps he  prefers  you?" 

"  Certainly  not;  if  he  have  a  preference  it  is  for  her." 

"Then  it  must  be  as  I  have  long  supposed,  and 
I  will  find  out  the  state  of  the  case  this  very  evening." 

"O  no,  pray  don't;  you  will  only  make  the  confu- 
sion greater." 

"There  will  be  no  confusion  at  all  now." 

"There  will,  and  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  I 
entreat  of  you  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  never  to 
speak  of  it  again." 

"Impossible,  Cyrilla!  If  I  do,  Fernanda  will  make 
some  inconsiderate  marriage  that  she  may  repent  all 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Things  of  that  kind  are  quite 
common  in  our  family,  though  none  of  us  have  been 
supposed  deficient  in  intellect.  I  could  name  a  dozen 
Adlerkrons,  men  and  women,  who  have  married  in  a 
most  inconceivably  hasty  and  thoughtless  manner:  one 
might  really  think  it  were  hereditary!" 

Cyrilla  began  to  have  some  misgivings  on  this  sub- 
ject herself,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak  until  she 
saw  Rupert  at  the  door  leading  into  her  aunt's  draw- 
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ing-room;  then  she  sprang  towards  him,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  entreated  of  him  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment— "only  one  moment." 

"A  whole  hour  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Rupert,  turn- 
ing back  slowly,  and  watching  with  some  surprise  her 
varying  colour. 

"I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  speak. 

Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  betray  Fernanda 

but    to   prevent   unpleasant   mistakes,    and -^  and  — 

promote  her  happiness,  I  must  tell  you that 

I  am  sure  she did  not  mean did 

not  think  of  Count  Glaneck  just  now." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it — Polyak,  perhaps?" 

"O,  no." 

"Who  theni" 

"I  believe I  think I am  almost 

sure it  was^<7«." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  her  towards  the 
window,  and  looking  inquiringly  in  her  face — "What 
do  you  mean]" 

"I  mean  that  Fernanda  likes  you,"  she  answered 
hurriedly;  "and  oh,  Rupert,  if  you  could " 

"N-o,  Cyrilla, I  can-not.    I  like  Fernanda 

— like    her    as   you   like    me — do    you    understand? 
And  she  ......  I  trust,  feels  the  same  regard  for  me, 

but  nothing  else,  I  am  convinced.  How  much  more 
probable  is  it  that  she  who  is  so  rational  should  have 
attached  herself  to  Glaneck,  whom  she  has  known  a 
whole  year,  and  seen  every  day,  and  almost  all  day, 
during  that  time,  than  to  me  an  acquaintance  of  a  few 
weeks,  of  whom  she  knows  little  or  nothing?" 

"But  one  becomes  so  intimate  with  you  in  a  short 
time,"  said  Cyrilla;  and  she  added  with  a  slight  blush, 

20* 
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"and  you  certainly  did  at  first  pay  her  very  marked 
attention." 

"Not  more  than  I  do  to  any  woman  who  sings  well 
and  talks  agi:eeably." 

"I  am  afraid  she  was  not  aware  of  this  habit  of 
yours."' 

"The  misunderstanding,  if  there  be  one,"  said  Ru- 
pert, "arose  from  her  not  knowing  my  luckless  at- 
tachment to  you;  but  I  am  still  inclined  to  suspect 
that  Glaneck " 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Cyrilla,  "that  he  comes  here 
merely  to  talk  to  my  aunt." 

"Polyak  did  I  believe,"  rejoined  Rupert;  "but  he 
was  still  young  enough  to  admire  elderly  women. 
Glaneck  is  long  past  all  that:  his  regiment  leaves  in 
a  few  weeks.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  defer  an  expla- 
nation until  just  before  his  departure.     For  a  variety 

of  reasons  I  can  imagine  that  possible I  wonder 

what  my  aunt  will  say:  she  can  scarcely  object  to  so 
unexceptionable  a  parti" 

"You  talk  as  if  it  were  quite  a  settled  thing!" 

"I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  be  not  so  this  even- 
ing," replied  Rupert,  smiling.  "Glaneck,  I  know, 
has  long  been  in  search  of  a  wife,  or,  ^as  he  amiably 
expresses  it,  *a  mother  for  his  children;'  and,  if  Fer- 
nanda thought  old  Bockenheim's  proposal  worth  con- 
sideration, she  is  not  likely  to  refuse  a  better  man. 
Reserve  on  her  part  would  be  ridiculous,  after  the 
very  decided  declaration  of  matrimonial  intentions  that 
she  has  just  made!" 

"Rupert,"  said  Cyrilla  reproachfully,  "you  are 
laughing  at  her." 

"By  no  means.     She  is  as  prudent  as  I  expected 
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to  have  found  you  a  year  ago,  when  you  proved  fiar 
more  romantic  than  even  Melanie  herself!" 

"You  are  evidently  displeased  with  us  both,"  said 
Cyrilla,  "and  may  call  me  romantic  or  anything  you 
like;  but  do  not  say  Fernanda  is  prudent  in  a  tone 
and  with  a  look  that  changes  the  meaning  into 
worldly." 

"Or  wise,"  said  Rupert,  quietly.  "Fernanda  will 
never  let  her  imagination  run  away  with  her  reason. 
Her  desires  are  moderate,  therefore  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  she  has  every  chance  of  being  a  contented 
if  not  a  perfectly  happy  woman." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  to  announce 
dinner.  The  doors  were  widely  opened,  and  the  Ba- 
roness immediately  approached  Rupert. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head. 

"Do  you  mean  that  she  has  given  him  up  alto- 
gether?" 

"Yes;  you  may  despatch  a  courier  into  Salzburg 
as  soon  as  you  please." 

"Had  you  much  difficulty]" 

"None  whatever:  she  did  not  care  about  him. 
Where  is  Glaneck?  I  thought  I  saw  him  pass  the 
window  just  now.  Don't  say  an)rthing  to  him  about 
Fernanda's  having  even  for  an  hour  intended  to  ac- 
cept this  proposal." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  Baroness.  "He  seemed 
to  be  quite  astonished  at  Colonel  Bockenheim's  ef- 
frontery in  addressing  one  of  my  nieces!  Quite  annoyed 
about  it,  I  assure  you!" 

"I  dare  say  he  was." 

"And  though  obliged  to  return  to  Salzburg,"  she 
continued,  "he  said  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
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coming  back  to  hear  the  result  of  my  conference 
with  her." 

"I  am  very  glad  the  storm  delayed  his  return  until 

now "  said  Rupert;  and  then  he  stopped,  for  at 

the  same  moment  Count  Glaneck  and  Fernanda  entered 
the  room  by  different  doors,  and  they  all  went  to 
dinner. 

The  thunder-storm  had  passed  over,  and  the  door 
and  windows  into  a  rustic  verandah  were  open  to  ad- 
mit the  cool  air,  redolent  of  perfume  from  the  flower 
garden.  Bright  sunbeams  began  to  force  their  way 
through  the  trellis  and  its  clinging  foliage,  seeming 
to  flutter  round  the  massive  silver  coffee-service  which 
was  being  arranged  in  its  shade,  and  Rupert,  as  he 
rose  from  table,  exclaimed:  "How  fresh  and  gay  the 
garden  looks  this  evening!"  then,  having  walked  out, 
and  taken  a  view  of  the  long  variegated  plain  before 
him,  with  the  Bavarian  mountains  rising  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  it,  in  all  the  distinctness  of  a  clarified  at- 
mosphere, he  added,  "How  magnificent!  What  are 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  compared  to  such  a  view 
as  thisi  All  the  efforts  of  man  to  make  a  place  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  nature  on  such 
a  scale." 

"A  splendid  domain  without  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  order,"  observed  his  aunt,  with  an  appearance  of 
satisfaction.  "I  can  suppose  it  mine,  although  my 
actual  property  does  not  extend  beyond  that  low  hedge 
at  the  end  of  the  garden." 

"If  you  ever  feel  disposed  to  sell,  let  me  know," 
said  Rupert. 

"You  shall  have  it  cheap,  if,"  she  added,  play- 
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fully  touching  his  right  hand,  "if  you  will  consent  to 
wear  a  plain  gold  ring  on  one  of  these  fingers  " 

"Eight  or  ten  years  hence  we  will  talk  about  that," 
answered  Rupert,  composedly;  "and  I  shall  not  forget 
your  offer,  as  I  have  never  seen  any  place  so  well 
adapted  for  spending  a  lune  de  miel  as  this — no  long 
wandering  corridors  and  endless  suites  of  rooms,  where 
people  lose  each  other,  but  everything  nice,  compact, 
and  small.     The  boudoir  for  moments  of  sentiment; 

this  verandah  for  vows  of  eternal  love though  I 

fear  that  the  view  from  both  is  so  grand,  so  sublime, 
that  it  would  serve  to  remind  one  continually  of  the 
insignificance  of  one's  self,  and  all  one's  sayings  and 
doings." 

"I  never  found  that  the  view  reminded  me  of  any 
such  thing,"  said  the  Baroness.  "Our  sayings  and 
doings  are  very  often  of  great  importance  to  ourselves, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  others  also,"  she  added, 
glancing  towards  Cyrilla,  who,  leaning  against  the 
trellis,  was  twisting  a  branch  of  honeysuckle  round 
her  wrist.  This  speech,  which  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  reproach  to  Rupert,  was  followed  by  a  pause,  and 
then  she  repeated:  "Yes;  of  great  importance  to  others; 
and  if  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  I  would 
never  have  allowed  Cyrilla  to  go to  Freilands." 

"I  wish,"  said  Cyrilla,  without  looking  up,  "that 
I  were  at  this  moment  on  the  stone  balcony  there,  and 
Melanie  beside  me." 

"I  have  heard  so  much  about  that  balcony,"  said 
her  aunt,  "and  the  lime-tree  walk,  and  the  lake,  that 
if  I  did  not  know  something  of  the  country  in  which 
Freilands  is  situated,  I  should  have  supposed  the 
place  a  perfect  paradise." 
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"Melanie  and  Cyrilla  contrived  to  make  it  very 
gay,"  said  Rupert;  "I  have  seldom  spent  six  weeks 
more  agreeably  than  I  did  there  last  year." 

"And  I,  never,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"But  it  seems  you  left  all  your  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness in  the  balcony  and  lime-tree  walk,"  said  her 
aunt,  pointedly,  "and  returned  to  us  quite  a  changed 
being." 

"Into  the  time  that  has  since  intervened,  all  the 
misery  of  my  whole  life  has  been  crowded,"  said  Cy- 
rilla, in  a  low  melancholy  voice,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  various  constructions  put  upon  her  words.  Her 
aunt  and  Count  Glaneck  looked  towards  Rupert,  who 
they  supposed  the  principal  cause  of  her  unhappiness, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  apparently  altogether  engrossed 
by  the  preparations  for  lighting  a  cigar,  they  both  felt 
no  slight  degree  of  indignation,  and  the  words,  "In- 
sensible fellow,"  very  nearly  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
good-natured  Count. 

With  all  the  tranquillity  of  conscious  innocence, 
Rupert  continued  his  occupation,  and  then  inviting 
Glaneck  to  follow  his  example,  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  still  wet  gravel  walks  of  the  garden. 

The  Baroness  looked  at  the  saturated  ground,  the 
dripping  trees  and  shrubs,  then  at  her  very  thin  shoes, 
and  hesitated  whether  or  not  she  should  join  them. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  find  it  impossible  to 
imagine  that  their  society  can  ever  be  unacceptable — 
a  not  uncommon  error  of  those  of  her  sex  who  have 
been  remarkable  for  beauty  in  their  youth,  but  one 
which  makes  them  excessively  troublesome  in  their 
later  years.  On  the  present  occasion,  fortunately  for 
Rupert's  equanimity,  the  Baroness  heard  that  Colonel 
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Bockenheim  had  just  arrived,  and  requested  to  speak 
to  her.  She  turned  to  Fernanda  and  observed,  "Ru- 
pert has  told  me  that  you  have  decided  on  refusing 
this  most  unsuitable  marriage — I  shall  manage  it  in 
the  least  offensive  way  possible,  and  intend  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  Colonel  Bockenheim's  visits,  which 
will  prevent  any  one  from  suspecting  what  has  oc- 
curred. The  less  that  is  said  or  known  about  affairs 
of  this  kind ,  when  they  are  not  of  a  brilliant  descrip- 
tion, the  better." 

"Under  any  circumstances,  the  less  said  about  them 
the  better,"  answered  Fernanda,  as  her  aunt  swept  past 
her  with  an  air  of  importance. 

"I  hope  you  really  think  what  you  have  just  said, 
Fernanda,"  observed  Cyrilla,  when  they  were  alone, 
"as,  in  that  case,  I  need  not  fear  your  displeasure  for 
my  silence  concerning  Rupert." 

"You  need  not  fear  it,  though  surprised  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  not  agreeably,  on  consideration  I  approve 
of  it.  I  think  every  woman  is  bound  in  honour  to 
preserve  a  secret  of  that  kind,  when  a  man,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  herself,  gives  her  the  power  of  judg- 
ing and  answering  without  restraint.  I  believe — I 
hope  I  should  have  acted  in  the  same  way,  had  I  been 
tried.  With  a  little  more  experience  in  these  matters, 
I  might  have  conjectured  that  you  were  the  attraction 
that  brought  and  kept  Rupert  here,  but  your  manner 
towards  him  has  been  so  unembarrassed,  and  so  nearly 
bordering  on  indifference,  that  a  more  observant  per- 
son than  I  am  might  have  been  deceived." 

"Then  I  deceived  while  endeavouring  to  avoid 
deceit.  My  object  was  to  prove  to  Rupert  that  change 
of  circumstances  had  produced  no  change  of  feelings." 
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"I  suppose  you  have  acted  properly,"  said  Fer- 
nanda, "  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  time  will  produce 
the  change  he  so  evidently  expects." 

"Time,"  said  Cyrilla,  sorrowfully,  "can  do  nothing 
but  add  to  my  wretchedness." 

"And  is  it  possible  you  still  continue  to  care  for 
that  worthless  Zomdorffl"  cried  Fernanda.  "Had 
I  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  hated  him  long 
ago." 

"I,  too,  have  thought  at  times  that  I  almost  hated 
him,"  answered  Cyrilla,  with  a  sigh,  "especially 
lately." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Fernanda,  bending  forwards,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  catch  her  sister's  eye,  "per- 
haps you  have  lately  begun  to  transfer  your  regard  to 
Rupert?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Cyrilla,  quickly;  "certainly 
not — I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing — I  would 
not  be  guilty  of  such  weakness  for  any  considera- 
tion." 

"Guilty!"  repeated  her  sister;  "I  should  think  there 
was  neither  guilt  nor  weakness  in  preferring  Rupert  to 
all  other  men." 

"Oh,  of  course  not " 

"That  is,"  said  Fernanda,  correcting  herself,  "un- 
til one  is  married  to  some  one  else."    ^ 

"The  idea  of  marriage  has  strongly  taken  posses- 
sion of  your  mind,"  observed  Cyrilla. 

"It  has,"  replied  Fernanda;  "and  as  we  are  alone> 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  I  have  resolved  to 
accept  the  next  eligible  offer,  even  if  but  a  second 
edition  of  Colonel  Bockenheim.  Had  my  mother  lived, 
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I  should  have  thought  and  acted  differently;  but  as  to 
spending  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  the  capacity  of 
companion  to  my  aunt,  it  is  a  thing  to  which  I  will 
not  submit  if  I  can  help  it;  besides,"  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice,  and  coming  so  close  to  her  sister, 
that  the  same  branch  of  honeysuckle  served  as  play- 
thing for  both,  "besides,  though  we  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the — actual — correctness  of  my  aunt's  mode 
of  life,  others  think  ill,  and  speak  disrespectfully  of 
her,  and  being  an  inmate  of  her  house  is  decidedly  a 
disadvantage  to  us.  What  resource  have  we  then  but 
marriage?" 

Cyrilla  did  not  attempt  to  answer,  and  Fernanda 
continued:  "Like  you,  Cyrilla,  I  have  had  a  short 
dream  of  first  love,  but,  more  fortunate  than  you,  I 
have  wakened  from  it  quietly  and  naturally,  and  no- 
thing remains  but  a  faint  recollection  of  hopes,  doubts, 
and  fears,  all  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy — never- 
theless, it  has  made  me  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
my  desolate  position." 

"You  are  not  more  desolate  than  I  am,"  said 
Cyrilla. 

"I  am,"  answered  Fernanda;  "for  I  feel  myself 
quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"Am  I  nobody] "  asked  Cyrilla,  forcing  a  smile; 
"is  my  affection  worthless?" 

"We  can  be  of  little  use  to  each  other — the  very 
ground  beneath  us  is  only  ours  so  long  as  our  aunt 
permits  us  to  stand  on  it,"  answered  Fernanda,  bit- 
terly. 

"I  did  not  mean  that — I  only  think  that  as  long 
as  our  regard  for  each  other  continues  undiminished, 
we  are  not  quite  desolate," 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you,  Cyrilla;  but  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  conceal  that  your  affection  for 
me  has  greatly  diminished  since  your  visit  to  the  north 
of  Germany;  but  you  have  gained  Melanie,  and  she 
has  a  home  to  offer  you!  She  has  never  proposed 
my  going  to  live  with  her;  I  do  not  even  know  whe- 
ther or  not  I  am  named  in  those  long  letters  that  you 
receive  from  her  so  frequently.  I  only  hope  she  has 
not  the  folly  to  foster  any  remnant  of  interest  which 
you  may  still  feel  for  Count  Zorndorff;  it  would  be 
most  unpardonable,  most  culpable!  Listen  to  the  best 
advice  I  can  offer  you,  Cyrilla:  banish  that  false 
avaricious  man  from  your  mind,  and  turn  to  Rupert; 
in  promoting  his  happiness,  you  will  secure  your  own. 
Believe  me,"  she  added,  while  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  "I  say  this  without  any  of  the  worldly  motives 
which  you  invariably  attribute  to  me." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Cyrilla:  "I  wish  I  had 
never  been  out  of  the  reach  of  your  advice;  it  would 
have  saved  me  incalculable  misery." 

"With  some  resolution  and  constant  employment," 
said  Fernanda,  "I  believe  that  any  rational  woman 
can  in  time  overcome  a  hopeless  affection;  and  in  a 
case  such  as  yours,  where  the  object  has  proved  so 
unworthy,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  difficulty  what- 
ever. Such  conduct  would  have  been  to  me  a  violent 
uprooting  of  all  regard;  and  the  best  remedy  is  then 
transplanting  it  into  a  better  soil." 

"Have  none  of  your  plants  ever  withered  and  died 
from  uprooting  and  transplanting?"  asked  Cyrilla, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  as  she  saw  her  sister  walk 
towards  a  collection  of  exotics,  especial  objects  of  her 
care,  but  which,  having  been  sunk  in  the  earth  for  the 
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summer  months,  had  been  obliged  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  past  storm.  Either  they  had  been  sufficiently 
bent  and  broken  to  require  all  her  attention,  or  she 
wished  to  end  a  conversation  which  was  useless  and 
painful.  The  question  remained  unanswered,  and 
when  Cyrilla  saw  her  little  pale  hands  wandering 
busily  among  the  wrecks  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  she 
turned  into  the  house  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  her 
interest  in  such  inanimate  objects  had  almost  entirely 
ceased. 

Nearly  an  hour  afterwards  Rupert  found  his  cousin 
still  occupied  with  her  injured  plants.  He  stood  be- 
side her  for  a  few  minutes,  silently  watching  her;  but, 
perceiving  that  she  had  no  intention  of  either  looking 
up  or  ceasing  her  occupation,  he  observed,  in  a  low 
voice,  "Fernanda,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Speak I  can  listen  to  you  and  tie  up  these 

fuchsias  at  the  same  time.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
so  beautiful  as  this  fulgens?  the  flowers  are  quite 
vermilion  coloured;  and  this  dear  little  microphylla^ 
still  so  tiny  that  the  other  plants  shade  it  from  the 
wind,  and " 

**I  perceive  you  are  thinking  too  much  of  your 
fuchsias  to  attend  to  me,"  said  Rupert;  but  he 
bent  down  with  his  usual  urbanity  to  examine  the 
plant. 

"Cyrilla  has  told  me  so  much  about  the  gardens 
at  Freilands  that  I  naturally  concluded  you  liked 
flowers." 

"O,  so  I  do but  just  at  present  you  happen 

to  interest  me  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  gardens 
at  Freilands  or  anywhere  else;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  continue  our  last  conversation  ♦,..,." 
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"No,  thank  you,  Rupert,"  cried  Fernanda,  hastily 
interrupting  him,  and  walking  towards  the  verandah, 
"I  would  rather,  if  possible,  forget  it  altogether.  You 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  recollection  is  not  agree- 
able to  me." 

"Yet  I  cannot  help  considering  it  fortunate,"  said 
Rupert,  "that  you  so  candidly  told  me  you  were  re- 
solved to  marry  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  in 
order  to  leave  my  aunt's  house.  It  induced  me  to 
seek  an  explanation  with  Glaneck  just  now,  which 
has  ended  most  satisfactorily.  If,  however,  you  do 
not  feel  equal  or  inclined  to  discuss  two  proposals  of 

marriage  in  one  day,  why I  can  tell  him  to  come 

a  little  earlier  to-morrow.  After. having  patiently  en- 
dured the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  for  so  many 
months  with  a  phlegm  perfectly  inconceivable  to  me, 
a  few  hours  more  or  less  can  be  of  little  importance 
to  him  now." 

"I  don't understand you,"  said  Fer- 
nanda, turning  round. 

"Glaneck  has  desired  me  to  make  you  an  offer  of 
his  hand  in  the  most  approved  form.     My  aunt  can 

scarcely  disapprove or  you  either,  if  I  am  not 

greatly  mistaken." 

"Rupert Rupert,"  cried  Fernanda,  "you 

have  misunderstood  me,  and  misled  Count  Glaneck!" 

"Not  I,"  answered  Rupert,  "though  I  may  have 
precipitated  matters.  He  had  long  made  up  his  mind 
to  ask  you  to  leave  Salzburg  with  him.  I  say,  Fer- 
nanda, what  will  my  aunt  say?" 

"I  don't  know I  don't  care I 

but,  Rupert,  you  expect  too  much  from  me.  I  cannot 
resolve  so  quickly!" 
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"Incomprehensible!"  exclaimed  Rupert.  "You 
hesitate  about  Glaneck,  who  has  been  sincerely  at- 
tached to  you  for  several  months,  and  can  perfectly 
understand  and  appreciate  you,  and  would  have  ac- 
cepted Bockenheim,  who " 

"You  need  not  point  out  the  difference  to  me," 
said  Fernanda,  blushing.     "I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it." 

"I  am  sure  you  are,"  said  Rupert;  "and  therefore 
this  hesitation  on  your  part  surprises  me." 

"Can  you  not  make  allowance  for  some  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  two  men  in  one  dayl"  said  Fernanda, 
trying  to  laugh,  but  with  difficulty  restraining  her 
tears. 

"Pshaw!  forget  Bockenheim  altogether,"  cried  Ru- 
pert. "You  will  have  enough  to  think  about,  I  sus- 
pect; for  Glaneck  insists  that  opposition  from  my  aunt 
is  inevitable,  no  matter  whom  you  may  choose,  as  she 
determined,  even  before  your  mother's  death,  that  you 
should  live  with  her  as  companion.  In  fact,  she 
plainly  told  him  so  about  the  time  he  was  beginning 
to  think  you  would  exactly  suit  him  in  the  same 
capacity." 

Fernanda  sat  down,  and  seemed  for  a  few  minutes 
to  think  profoundly. 

"He  is  waiting  for  your  answer,"  said  Rupert,  after 
a  pause. 

"I  suppose,"   she    said,   without    looking  up,  "I 

ought  to   confess  to  him or  does  he  already 

know 1" 

"He  knows  nothing,"  replied  Rupert;  "but  I  re- 
commend you  to  be  perfectly  explicit  with  him.  Con- 
cealments on  such  occasions  only  lead  to  future  em- 
barrassments and  annoyances.   He  is  not  unreasonable 
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in  his  expectations,  and  I  am  sure  will  find  in  you 
exactly  what  he  says  he  desires, — an  excellent  mother 
for  his  children,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for 
himself." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Fernanda,  with  a  decision  of  tone 
that  perfectly  satisfied  Rupert,  and  induced  him  to 
make  a  sign  to  his  friend,  who  was  not  far  distant,  to 
approach.  When  Fernanda  again  looked  up,  Count 
Glaneck  stood  before  her;  and  Rupert,  with  an  exag- 
gerated pretence  of  silence  and  precaution,  sprang 
lightly  round  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  disap- 
peared. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"That  was  a  scene!"  cried  Rupert  the  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  his 
cousins.  "Only  prepared  for  an  ordinary  storm,  we 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  hurricane.  Often  as  I  have 
seen  my  aunt  irritated  or  angry,  an)rthing  like  what 
took  place  last  night  I  never  witnessed.  My  uncle 
had  a  habit  of  teasing  her  when  they  were  alone, 
which  sometimes  led  to  results  rather  amusing  to  me 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  her  having 
had  various  encounters  with  her  maid  of  a  description 
bordering  on  the  marvellous.  I  can  imagine  them  pos- 
sible— can  believe  anything  now!" 

"My  uncle's  patience  must  often  have  been  put  to 
the  proof,"  observed  Fernanda. 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  To  him  she  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable, — sometimes  even  more  attentive 
than  he  liked;  and  she  always  called  him  *My  Gott- 
fried.'    He  was  attached  to  her  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
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too;  but  her  irritability  provoked  him  to  amuse  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  her  temper.  It  was  a  bad  habit 
that,  with  all  the  aptitude  of  a  schoolboy,  I  learned 
from  him;  and  so  he  unconsciously  destroyed  any 
feeling  of  respect  which,  as  a  child,  I  might  have  ac- 
quired for  her." 

"It  would  not  have  outlived  your  childliood,  at  all 
events,"  said  Fernanda.  "It  is  precisely  the  little- 
nesses of  her  character  that  make  her  so  intolerably 
unamiable." 

"Just  so,"  said  Rupert;  "for,  excepting  the  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  wrath,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what  her 
disagreeableness  actually  consists." 

"It  is  difficult  to  define,  even  by  those  who  have 
suffered  from  it,"  rejoined  Fernanda;  "but  as  it  is 
said  that  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  may  also  make  the  sum  of 
human  wretchedness.  Living  with  her,  one  suffers 
mentally  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  suffer 
personally  from  the  stings  and  bites  of  innumerable 
insects." 

"Not  a  bad  idea;  and  now  that  we  have  abused 
her  to  our  hearts'  content,  let  us  decide  upon  what  is 
next  to  be  done.  That  she  refused  to  let  you  marry 
Bockenheim  was  all  fair;  that  she  objects  to  Glaneck 
appears  so  outrageously  capricious  that  I  can't  help 
trying  to  discover  some  motive  stronger  than  the  osten- 
sible one  of  considering  herself  ill-used  or  deceived. 
You  must  tell  me  all  you  know  about  my  uncle's  will, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  I  was  in  Italy  when  he 
died,  and  never  saw  it,  though  I  remember  hearing 
from  his  executor  on  the  subject." 

"But  you  know,  I  suppose,"  said  Fernanda,  "that 
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my  aunt  was  so  angry  at  having  to  give  my  mother 
the  five  thousand  Friedrichs  d'or  bequeathed  to  her, 
that  for  many  years  she  never  wrote  or  took  the  least 
notice  of  us.  It  was  my  uncle's  executor  who  informed 
us  that  we  were  to  receive  the  same  sum  each,  if  we 
married  with  her  consent" 

^^With  her  consent,"  repeated  Rupert.  "O,  then,  it 
is  now  quite  evident  why  she  will  not  give  it." 

"The  will  was  oddly  worded,"  said  Fernanda.  "I 
suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Of  course." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "In 

case  of  your  choosing  to  marry  either  Cyrilla  or 

or  me my  aunt  is  also  released  from  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  the  five  thousand  Friedrichs  d'or, — a 
sum  of  that  kind  being  considered  of  no  consequence 
to  you,  and  there  being  so  little  doubt  that  you  will 
eventually  inherit  everything.  This  clause  was  cer- 
tainly made  by  my  uncle,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
promote  your  marriage  with  Cjnrilla." 

"Your  mother  of  course  considered  all  this  when 
she  consented  to  remove  to  Salzburg  1" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  you  knew  it and  Cyrilla . . . 

"Cyrilla  was  purposely  kept  in  ignorance 

"Like  the  youngest  in  every  family,"  said  Cyrilla, 
quietly,  "I.  was  considered  a  child  long  after  I  had 
ceased  to  be  one;  but  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
told  everything  before  I  went  to  Exfort." 

"It  would  have  made  no  difference,"  said  Rupert, 
thoughtfully.     "However,"  he  added,  quickly,  "let  us 

not  think  of  what  is  past we  have  a  long  future 

before  us." 
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''My  future  will  be  a  continuation  of  my  present 
life,  without  chance  of  change  for  some  years,"  said 

Cjn-illa;  "and  then perhaps a  return  to 

Melanie." 

"Or  a  removal  to  me  as  soon  as  I  become  stationary," 
said  Fernanda. 

"You  had  better  consult  Count  Glaneck  before  you 
give  invitations,"  replied  Cyrilla,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Let  us  rather  consult  him  about  this  provoking 
will  of  my  uncle's,"  said  Rupert 

And  they  did  consult  him;  and  after  waiting  a  few 
days,  and  finding  the  Baroness  inexorable,  Fernanda, 
at  his  request,  formally  renounced  her  claim  to  her 
uncle's  legacy  during  her  aunt's  life-time,  on  condition 
that  she  would  at  least  apparently  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  prevent  their  family  dissensions  becoming  a 
subject  of  conversation  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  Greater 
sacrifices  have  often  been  made  for  appearance'  sake, 
but  Rupert  so  continually  referred  to  it — so  strenuously 
insisted  on  Fernanda's  refusing  the  Baroness's  paltry 
presents,  and  receiving  her  trousseau  altogether  from 
him,  that  a  feeling  of  discomfort  prevailed  sufficient 
to  make  them  all  concur  in  hurrying  forward  the  pre- 
parations as  much  as  possible.  No  one  did  so  more 
willingly  than  Justine,  the  elderly  and  tyrannical,  who, 
without  a  word  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  Count  Glaneck, 
was  to  accompany  Fernanda  to  Italy. 

During  the  three  succeeding  weeks  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  hurry  and  agitation  in  Fernanda's  manner,  but 
she  openly  and  constantly  expressed  her  satisfaction 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  Salzburg,  and  attended  to 
the  minutest  details  of  her  trousseau  and  toilet  in  a 
manner  that  Rupert  pronounced  exemplary. 

21* 
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The  double  marriage-ceremony  rendered  necessary 
by  the  different  religions,  was  a  greater  trial  to  C)n:illa 
than  her  sister;  for  as  they  returned  from  Salzburg, 
and  found  the  Protestant  clergyman,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Bavaria,  waiting  for  them  in  the  break- 
fast-room, the  recollection  of  Spa — her  own  marriage 
and  subsequent  misery,  nearly  overpowered  her.  Fer- 
nanda was  perfectly  calm.  She  took  leave  of  her  aunt 
with  cold  composure,  whispered  hopes  of  reunion  to 
Cyrilla;  but,  as  Rupert  accompanied  her  down  stairs, 
her  fortitude  suddenly  forsook  her,  and  tears,  as  plenti- 
ful as  ever  were  shed  by  parting  bride,  fell  from  her 
eyes  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  articulate  a  few 
words  of  thanks;  he  answered,  laughingly,  considering 
it  quite  natural,  proper,  and  a  matter  of  course,  that 
her  handkerchief  should  be  in  requisition  until  the 
carriage  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street. 

No  sooner  had  her  sister  driven  from  the  door  than 
a  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  dismay  took  possession 
of  Cyrilla;  and  when  Rupert  approached  to  take  leave, 
she  yielded  to  a  violent  burst  of  grief,  that  surprised 
as  much  as  it  affected  him.  Endeavouring  to  console  her 
in  what  he  considered  the  most  judicious  manner,  he 
assured  her  that  Glaneck  was  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world;  that  Fernanda  would  lead  quite  a  jolly  sort  of 
life  for  the  next  few  years,  and  even  if  they  did  get 
into  bad  quarters,  they  had  interest  and  money  enough 
to  effect  an  exchange  into  another  regiment,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
and  then  he  kissed  her  forehead  and  left  her ......  as 

unconscious  as  she  herself  that  more  than  half  the 
bitter  tears  for  which  he  felt  so  much  compassion  might 
have  been  placed  to  his  own  account — but  so  it  was. 
His  boundless  generosity  to  her  sister — his  unwearied 
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kindness  to  herself,  and  good-humoured  patience  with 
her  reserve — his  cheerfulness  and  merry  laughter,  so 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  growing  gloom  and  ill- 
temper  of  her  aunt,  had  not  failed  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  her.  The  very  restraint  which  she  had 
considered  necessary  to  impose  on  herself  in  her  inter- 
course with  him,  had  given  an  importance  not  only  to 
his  most  trifling  words  and  actions,  but  also  to  her 
own  as  far  as  they  concerned  him,  and  he  had  thus 
naturally  become  a  prominent  object — a  subject  of  in- 
cessant thought  and  speculation. 

His  absence  caused  a  dreary  blank  in  her  existence, 
which,  however,  she  attributed  wholly  to  the  loss  of  her 
sister,  and  persisted  in  her  self-deception  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  the  greater  portion  of  her  uneasiness  to  the  un- 
selfish fear  that  Fernanda  might  entertain  recollections 
of  Rupert  that  would  interfere  with  her  happiness;  and 
she  received  many  letters  from  her  sister  before  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  convinced  that  further  anxiety 
on  her  account  would  be  absurd. 

Then  it  was  that  she  began  to  expect  a  return  of  at 
least  that  degree  of  peace  of  mind  or  resignation  which 
she  had  acquired  before  Rupert's  visit — instead  of  it, 
she  felt  herself  daily  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient of  the  bonds  that  bound  her.  It  was  in  vain 
she  sought  to  dispel  her  cares  in  the  society  of  their 
now  constant  visitor,  Mademoiselle  Bockenheim.  The 
young  lady  was  of  the  very  commonest  description 
of  garrison  town  belle,  and  Cyrilla  was  soon  tired 
of  hearing  of  the  officers,  their  sayings  and  doings, 
speculations  as  to  who  could  or  would  marry,  and  wild 
definitions  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  of  love,  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  their  endless  variety.     At  length, 
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in  a  fit  of  unconquerable  despondency,  she  wrot^  to 
Melanie  requesting  her  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Zomdorff,  and  to  use  all  her  influence  to  find  out  from 
him,  if  it  were  not  possible,  privately,  to  annul  a  mar- 
riage so  privately  contracted. 

The  answer  was,  that  he  declined  speaking  on  the 
subject  to  any  one  excepting  Cyrilla  herself,  and  from 
Melanie  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Exfort  To 
this  she  would  not  consent  without  some  explicit  de- 
claration from  Zorndorff — and  this  he  avoided;  while 
his  messages  were  of  an  ambiguity  calculated  to  keep 
alive  her  hopes,  and  induce  her  to  continue  a  corre- 
spondence which  he  ardently  desired,  as  the  only  at- 
tainable means  of  obtaining  even  indirect  communica- 
tion with  her,  and  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  interest 
which  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  she  still  felt  in 
everything  that  concerned  him. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Cyrilla's  life  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  was 
of  the  most  monotonous  description  that  can  be  well 
imagined, — not  the  respectable  and  satisfactory  mo- 
notony of  a  succession  of  domestic  duties  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which,  while  promoting  her  own  happiness, 
she  could  essentially  conduce  to  that  of  others — but, 
in  the  insipid  pleasures  and  vain  pursuits  of  the  world. 
To  her  aunt  a  constant  round  of  luxurious  dissipation, 
a  continual  pursuit  of  amusement,  had  become  second 
nature;  and  as  the  winter  approached,  Cyrilla  was 
slowly  and  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  same  mode  of 
life  that  she  had  formerly  found  so  fascinating,  but 
which  no  longer  possessed  for  her  a  single  charm,— r- 
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not  all  the  attention  and  adulation  now  offered  her 
could  for  a  moment  make  her  forget  her  blighted  hopes 
or  cheerless  future, — they  served,  however,  to  raise  her 
in  the  estimation  of  her  aunt,  who  enjoyed  to  a  certain 
degree  the  reflection  of  her  popularity,  and  was  pro- 
portionably  contented  and  free  from  her  usual  cloudi- 
ness of  aspect. 

The  succeeding  summer  wore  away  in  painful  recol- 
lections and  useless  regrets;  the  winter  followed, — and, 
without  one  friend  or  companion  whose  society  could 
save  her  from  the  apathy  which  had  begun  to  pervade 
both  mind  and  body,  she  was  again  preparing  to  com- 
mence another  tiresome  carnival,  when  once  more 
Rupert  surprised  them  with  a  visit.  No  magic  wand 
ever  produced  a  more  complete  change  than  his  pre- 
sence caused  in  that  gloomy  house:  the  inhabitants 
seemed  suddenly  enlivened,  the  Baroness  became  al- 
most hospitable,  the  old  walls  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
revelry,  the  mirrors  reflected  masks  and  pageants,  Cy- 
rilla's  eyes  brightened  and  the  colour  returned  to  her 
cheek,  again  she  danced  without  complaining  of  fa« 
tigue,  no  day  was  too  cold  for  sledging,  no  walk  too 
long,  if  Rupert  were  of  the  party;  there  was  an  ala- 
crity about  the  servants,  a  visible  wish  to  be  employed, 
though  ever  so  remotely,  in  his  service,  the  very  dogs 
snarled  less,  and  the  parrot  was  loquacious  from  sjrm- 
pathy,  and  without  the  usual  bonbon  bribes. 

It  was  remarkable  that  though  Rupert  still  pro- 
fessed to  think  the  Austrian  officers  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions imaginable,  he  seldom  or  never  sought  their 
society;  but,  after  having  gravely  informed  his  aunt 
that  his  habits  had  become  singularly  domestic  of  late, 
he,  to  her  infinite  satisfaction,  spent  the  greater  part 
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of  each  morning  either  in  her  drawing-room,  or  in  a 
little  apartment  with  a  single  window  and  northern 
aspect,  which  his  cousin  had  converted  into  a  studio. 
Cyrilla's  pleasure  on  seeing  him  had  been  too  great 
for  concealment.  So  long  without  friend  or  compa- 
nion, what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
be  insensibly  drawn  into  frequent  and  interesting  con- 
versations; and,  excepting  on  one  subject,  which  was 
never  approached  by  him,  they  could  speak  without 
the  slightest  reserve.  He  sat  beside  her  when  she 
worked,  near  her  when  she  painted;  and,  while  trying 
to  persuade  herself  that  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  her 
otherwise  than  as  a  cousin,  she  supposed  it  unneces- 
sary to  avoid  his  society,  as  she  had  done  during  his 
former  visit,  and  Rupert  required  a  very  short  time  to 
discover  that,  by  degrees,  he  might  claim  her  time  and 
attention  altogether.  Quietly  and  imperceptibly  he  as- 
sumed the  place  assigned  him  by  his  aunt,  ceded  to 
him  by  others,  and  as  in  such  cases  is  usual  it  was 
nearly  the  same  thing  whether  they  were  at  home  or 
abroad,  inclination  and  the  considerate  non-interference 
of  all  their  acquaintance  alike  facilitated  their  inter- 
course, and  induced  them  to  become  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  other.  It  was  considered  a  settled 
affair,  to  which  no  one  had  any  right  to  object,  and 
soon  even  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion. 

At  length,  Rupert's  leave  of  absence  drew  to  a 
close;  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to 
Exfort,  where  his  regiment  had  already  been  some 
time  in  garrison. 

"You  will,  of  course,  have  some  explanation  with 
Cjrilla  before  you  leave,"  said  his  aunt. 

"Yes;  I  think  I  shall  advise  her  to  return  to  Ex- 
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fort  as  soon  as  possible.     She  said  the  other  day  that 
she  wished  to  do  so." 

"With  you,  perhapsl" 

"I  did  not  exactly  mean  that;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  Tm  sure  I  have  none.  I  thought,  for  pro- 
priety's sake  we  should  have  required  some  one,  like 
old  Justine,  with  us;  in  case,  however,  that  you  con- 
sider Ursula  an  eligible  travelling  companion,  we 
shall  make  no  difficulties  whatever.  I  have  even  little 
doubt  of  being  able  to  persuade  Cyrilla  to  leave  to- 
morrow." 

"But,  Rupert,  you  misunderstand  me  —  com- 
pletely,—  and,  what  is  worse  —  poor  Cyrilla  too. 
Surely  you  cannot  any  longer  be  blind  to  her  attach- 
ment?" 

"Our  relationship  is  so  near,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  degree  of  regard  she  may  have  bestow- 
ed on  me " 

"This  is  a  base  subterfuge,  unworthy  of  an  Adler- 
kron!"  exclaimed  his  aunt. 

"Strong  language,"  said  Rupert,  laughing.  "You 
will  compel  me  to  run  the  chance  of  being  refused." 

"She  dare  not  refuse!"  cried  his  aunt,  going  to- 
wards the  door;  "she  must  not  even  demur " 

"Stay!"  cried  Rupert;  "I  will  have  no  compulsion 
on  either  side.  Just  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs, will  you,"  he  added,  as  he  passed  her^  and  walked 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  through  the  suite  of  rooms  at 
the  end  of  which  was  Cyrilla's  little  studio.  Having 
found  that  oil-painting,  with  its  absorbing '  interests, 
was  the  most  effectual  means  of  banishing  her  painful 
reminiscences,  she  had  latterly  spent  hours  at  her 
easel.      The  subjects  of  her   paintings   were    chiefly 
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views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which,  contrary  to 
her  usual  habits,  she  finished  carefully,  as  they  were 
destined  to  serve  as  contributions  to  the  different  cha- 
rities in  the  neighbourhood;  and  she  felt  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  her  time  was  not  alto- 
gether misspent,  for  the  paintings  soon  found  pur- 
chasers, and  the  sums  obtained  for  them  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Accustomed  to  Rupert's  visits, 
she  did  not  even  look  up  as  he  entered.  A  nice  ob- 
server might  have  perceived  a  slight  flush  pass  across 
her  face  as  she  bent  over  her  palette:  she  herself  was 
conscious  that  her  hand  had  lost  its  steadiness;  and, 
while  Rupert  sat  down  silently  on  the  old-fashioned 
sofa,  she  rose,  threw  aside  her  painting- wrapper,  and, 
without  looking  at  him,  asked  his  opinion  of  her 
"cloud  on  mountain." 

"Very  pretty — extremely  natural." 

"You  are  not  looking  at  it,  and  I  rather  expect 
you  to  say  something  civil  about  the  smoke  of  my 
burning  weeds  close  to  the  lake.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  us  last  summer  when  I  made  the  sketch;  I  dare 
say  the  Hinter  lake  would  have  appeared  quite  dif- 
ferent had  I  seen  it  with  you!" 

"Indeed?  And  what  difference  would  my  presence 
have  madel" 

"You  would  have  lent  me  your  bright  coloured 
glasses  to  look  through." 

"Literally  or  metaphorically?"  asked  Rupert. 

"Both,"  replied  Cyrilla,  smiling;  "I  intend  you  to 
give  me  those  coloured  glasses  when  you  are  about  to 
leave  Salzburg." 

"Then  they  will  be  yours  to-night — for  I  return  to 
Exfort  to-morrow." 
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"I  thought  you  said you  had applied  for 

prolonged  leave  of  absence?" 

"Stauffen  has  written  to  request  me  to  return  with- 
out delay,  as  he  wishes  to  go  to  his  father  who  is  ill." 

"I  do  wish  you  would  leave  the  army,  Rupert;  it 
seems  such  an  unnecessary  constraint  that  you  put 
upon  your  actions." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  as  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  my 
profession,  occupation,  and,  at  present,  my  chief  sub- 
ject of  interest,  you  must  offer  to  give  me  an  equiva- 
lent if  I  give  it  up.  I  am,  however,  quite  ready  to 
capitulate " 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"You  wish  me  to  leave  the  army — I  will  do  so  on 
certain  conditions — the  first  is,  that  you  return  forth- 
with to  Exfort." 

"O,  most  willingly,  most  gladly,"  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly,  "it  would  be  dreadful  to  remain  here  now 
without  you;  and  as  Melanie  will  probably  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Freilands,  Exfort  has 

lost  half  its  terrors  for  me but  do  you  think  my 

aunt  will  consent?" 

"She  will,  if  you  agree  to  my  second  stipulation, 
which  will  save  her  precisely  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
Friedrichs  d'or!  I  believe  that  is  what  my  uncle  de- 
creed that  you  or  Fernanda  should  pay  for  mel" 

"Oh,  Rupert,  say  any  thing  but  that,"  cried  Cyrilla, 

interrupting  him  hastily;  "it  cannot  be I  dare  not 

listen  to  you." 

"Surely  you  are  jesting,  Cyrilla.  You  cannot  all 
this  time  have  been  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense?" 
he  paused  for  an  answer,  waited  for  a  look,  a  gesture, 
in  vain.     Cyrilla,  pale  as  death,  stood  silently  beside 
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the  sofa,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  anguish. 

"Now,  then,"  he  continued,  slightly  frowning,  "you 
must  listen  to  me.  When  two  years  ago  you  answered 
as  you  have  done  now,  I  felt  pained  and  sorry,  but 
not  angry  with  you,  though  a  little  with  myself,  for 
having  mistaken  this  same  liking,  as  you  call  it,  for 
love.  I  had  also,  by  my  foolish  remarks  about  rela- 
tionship, prevented  you  from  thinking  of  me;  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  If  you  indeed  merely  like  me, 
I  must  say  you  have  lately  acted  with  unparalleled 
coquetry.  If  your  motive  for  inducing  me  to  remain 
here  has  been  mere  vanity,  or  a  selfish  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  the  tedium  of  my  aunt's  society,  it  is 
quite  unpardonable;  for  you  have  been  at  the  same 
time  trifling  with  my  happiness,  acting  with  the  greatest 
duplicity, — acting,  that  is  the  word,  you  have  acted — 
played  a  part — pretended  to  love.  I  am  ashamed,"  he 
added  vehemently,  "ashamed  to  think  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  wasted  my  time  here,  watching  for 
such  worthless  looks  and  smiles,  and  listening  to  such 
heartless  assurances  of  esteem!" 

"Oh,  Rupert spare  me I  did  not  mean 

it I I  cannot  help  liking  you so  much 

oh,  so  very  much !" 

"Hang  your  liking,"  he  cried  impetuously,  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  "it  is  love  and  not  liking  that  I 
want" 

"But  if  I  say  love — you  will  expect  me  to — to 
marry  you." 

"Most  undoubtedly,"  he  answered,  with  a  height- 
ened colour,  a  look  of  uncertainty,  and  then  a  sudden 
smile,  as  he  once  more  placed  himself  beside  her. 
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"I  cannot  .*....!  dare  not the  very  thought 

is  wrong,"  cried  Cyrilla,  anxiously. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  asked  Rupert;  and 
then  he  added  slowly,  "If  Zomdorff  were  still  unmar- 
ried, I  could  suspect — I  might  imagine  that  you  had 
some  engagement  with  him." 

Cyrilla  turned  away  her  head  and  remained  silent 

"So,"  continued  Rupert  reproachfully,  "though  he, 
has  notoriously  bartered  his  handsome  person  for  money 
— though  he  forgot  the  vows  I  have  no  doubt  he  made 
you — though  he  is  the  husband  of  another  woman — 
you  love  him  still!" 

"Oh  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Cyrilla,  in  great  agitation. 

"Then  you  have  chosen  some  one  else,  and  have 
been  using  me  as  a  blind this  is  perfectly  insuf- 
ferable." 

"No,  Rupert,  no.     I  am  not  so  worthless  as  you 

suppose.     I  have  been  weak  but  not  wicked Oh, 

be  still  my  dear  kind  cousin;  have  patience  with  me, 
and  pardon  me  if  you  can." 

"When  I  feel  less  than  I  do  just  now,"  he  an- 
swered bitterly,  "I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  so;  for 
the  present  you  must  allow  me  to  decline  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  intimacy  that  can  bring  me  nothing  but 
mortification  and  disappointment.  You  may  be  quite 
sure,"  he  added,  bestowing  an  angry  glance  on  her 
pale  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  "that  I  shall  hencefor- 
ward avoid  meeting  you  until  I  can  see  you  with  the 
indifference — you  deserve." 

As  he  strode  quickly  through  the  doorway,  Cyrilla 
stood  up,  pressed  her  hands  tightly  together,  struggled 
violently  with  her  grief,  until  she  supposed  him  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  burying  her  face  in  the  cushion  of 
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the  sofa,  wept  as  she  had  done  but  once  before  in  her 
life;  her  suppressed  sobs  shook  her  whole  frame,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  became  conscious  that  an 
arm  was  clasped  round  her,  which  gently  endeavoured 
to  raise  her  from  her  wretchedness.  "Cjrrilla,  darling," 
whispered  Rupert,  "forgive  me;  I  have  been  ungene- 
rous— unkind — I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  myself 

• of  what  consequence  is  my  happiness  compared 

to  yours!" 

"Oh,  Rupert,"  cried  Cyrilla  passionately,  "do  not 

leave  me if  you  forsake  me  I  shall  be  utterly 

friendless." 

"Forsake  you dear  love,  I  never  thought  of 

such  a  thing!  Shall  I  write  to  Stauffen  and  tell  him 
he  must  wait  a  few  weeks  longerl  or  will  you  let 
Melanie  know  that  she  may  come  herself  or  send  for 
you?" 

"Oh,  take  me  away  from  this  place,"  cried  Cyrilla, 
as  with  still  streaming  eyes,  and  unsteady  hand,  she 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket  "Let  me  again  see 
looks  of  affection,  and  hear  words  of  kindness;  take 

me  to  Melanie This  letter,"  she  continued,  with 

a- slight  blush,  "is  from  her,  and  very  long.  I  should 
rather  not  read  it  to  you;  but  here  are  a  few  lines 
enclosed  from  the  President,  containing  a  most  kind 
and  pressing  invitation.  I  did  not  think  he  could  feel 
so  warmly  towards  any  one." 

"You  don't  know  him,"  said  Rupert,  "how  could 
youl — his  own  wife  is  scarcely  acquainted  with 
him." 

"She  is  afraid  of  him,"  rejoined  Cyrilla,  "in  fact, 
90  am  I,  and  so  is  every  one  in  his  house;  but  I  would 
rather  live  with  him  than  with  my  aunt    His  letter 
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has  convinced  me  that  he  likes  me,  and  wishes  my 
return;  and,  though  he  is  a  severe  man,  he  is  not  ill- 
tempered  or  tiresome  about  trifles but  why  should 

I  not  tell  the  truth,  and  say  at  once  I  wish  for  Mela- 
nie's  society,  and  a  continuance  of  your  aflection/' 

"You  shall  have  it,"  cried  Rupert,  warmly;  "and 
without  any  selfish  alloy  in  future:  never  will  I  forget 
that  I  am  your  cousin,  and  only  your  cousin;  never 
again  shall  you  hear  a  word  which  might  imply  that  I 
ever  had  wished  it  otherwise." 

Cyrilla  blushed  so  deeply,  that  she  turned  quite 
away  from  him. 

"But,"  continued  Rupert,  "you  too  must  change 
your  manner,  or  we  shall  never  get  on.  I  am  not 
vainer  than  other  men,  I  believe,  but  I  am  neither  a 
stock  nor  a  stone;  and  if  you  blush  or  grow  pale 
every  time  I  speak  to  you,  as  you  have  done  lately, 

why I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  after  all,  you 

do  like  me  better  than  people  generally  like  their 
cousins." 

"And  if  I  did,  it  would  be  of  little  avail,  bound  as 
I  am " 

"Bound!"  exclaimed  Rupert;  "how  sol" 

"In  a  way  that  I  cannot  explain,  though  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  it." 

"But  not  to  Zorndorff surely  not  to  Zorn- 

dorfFI"  cried  Rupert,  anxiously. 

"Unfortunately,  yes;  and  by  vows  from  which  he 
alone  can  make  me  free." 

"ffis  marriage  must  have  released  you  from  any 
promise  you  may  have  made  him,"  said  Rupert, 
quickly. 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head. 
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"He  has  evidently  taken  some  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  your  inexperience,"  continued  Rupert;  "but  I 
will  go  to  him,  insist  on  an  explanation,  and " 

"Stay,"  cried  Cyrilla,  interrupting  him;  "if  you 
speak  in  this  way,  you  will  make  me  deeply  regret  my 
partial  confession,  and  prevent  me  from  ever  speaking 
to  you  again  about  this  deplorable  and  sole  impedi- 
ment to  our  union." 

*^Sole  impediment!"  he  repeated,  joyfully. 

"No,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that I " 

"Do  not  retract,"  said  Rupert,  smiling;  "but  let  me 
suppose  that  some  religious  or  moral  scruple  is  all 
that  separates  us  in  future." 

"Would  that  it  were  only  a  scruple,"  answered 
Cyrilla,  with  a  sigh.  "Melanie  writes  in  this  letter, 
that  Count  Zomdorff  seems  of  late  more  disposed  to 
relent,  and  she  thinks  he  might  be  induced  to  release 
me  were  I,  as  he  requires,  to  apply  personally  to  him. 
This  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  of  which  I  did  not 
think  him  capable." 

"I  might  have  guessed  that  something  of  this  kind 
had  occurred,"  cried  Rupert,  bitterly.  "I  might  have 
known  that  no  woman  could  interest  him,  without 
suffering  in  some  way  or  other!  Will  you  not  allow 
me  to  insist  on  his  releasing  you  from  this  promise, 
which  most  probably  would  only  be  considered  binding 
by  a  person  of  extraordinary  probity  1" 

"No,  Rupert,  you  must  leave  all  that  to  me;  inter- 
ference on  your  part  can  only  serve  to  increase  my 
difficulties." 

"But,"  began  Rupert,  "it  may  be  my  duty,  as  your 
nearest  relation,  to " 

"It  will  never  be  your  duty,  for  you  can  only  in- 
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jure  me.     Promise  to  preserve  my  secret,  let  what  will 

happen,  or I  never  -can never  dare  speak 

to  you  about  him  again." 

Rupert  hesitated. 

"Promise,"  cried  Cyrilla,  beseechingly,  "promise, 
or  you  compel  me  to  remain  here,  and  resign  my  last 
chance  of  happiness." 

Rupert  promised,  most  unwillingly,  and,  after  a 
pause,  said  slowly:  "You  are  aware,  Cyrilla,  that  a 
marriage  is  sufficient  to  annul  all  previous  engage- 
ments." 

"I  know  it  does  in  most  cases,  though  not  in 
mine.  Do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  but  get  my 
aunt  to  consent  to  my  return  to  Exfort  without  delay." 

"I  can  promise  her  joyful  acquiescence  if  you  will 
consent  to  an  engagement  with  me." 

"But "  began  Cyrilla,  turning  deadly  pale. 

"Don't  look  so  terrified,  you  inexplicable  girl," 
cried  Rupert,  laughing;  "I  understand  perfectly  that 
for  the  present  it  is  merely  conditional.  I  do  not  in- 
tend even  to  speak  of  it  to  you  for  three  ilionths,  or 
ask  your  final  decision  for  six!  Can  any  thing  be 
more  liberal  than  that?" 

"No,  certainly,"  murmured  Cyrilla;  "but  suppose 
he  should  refuse  after  all  to ," 

"He  cannot  refuse,"  cried  Rupert,  indignantly, 
"that  is,  if  he  have  human  feelings,  and  hitherto  I 
have  considered  him  a  gentlemanlike  kind  of  villain. 
Now  that  I  see  you  can  speak  of  him  calmly,  I  must 
tell  you  how  much  I  regret  not  having  known  that  he 
was  actually  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sommerfeld 
when  we  were  at  Freilands;  it  might  have  prevented 
you  from  making  rash  promises." 

Cyrilla.    I.  22 
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"You  said  enough  to  warn  me,"  replied  Cyrilla* 
"Melanie  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  when  we  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject,  he  in  some  way  evaded  our 
questions,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  only  his 
father  desired  the  marriage,  and  that  on  her  inheriting 
her  brother's  fortune,  he  had  written  to  say,  that 
the  disparity  in  their  circumstances  was  greater  than 
he  could  endure,  and  so  the  supposed  engagement  had 
ended." 

"But,"  said  Rupert,  "he  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
this  enormous  increase  of  fortune  did  not  become  in- 
tolerable to  him  until  he  had  seen  you.  It  was  several 
months  after  her  brother's  death,  in  fact  the  evening 
he  left  Freilands,  that  he  wrote,  or  rather  despatched 
this  remarkable  letter.  I  remember  his  saying,  that  he 
had  one  ready  for  date  and  seal  in  his  writing  desk 

he  waited  until  he  had  spoken  to  you  before  he 

sent  it  off." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  thought- 
fully; "I  was  blinded — infatuated  at  that  time,  in  a 
manner  which  appears  quite  incomprehensible  to  me 
now." 

"I  suspect  Melanie  tied  the  bandage  over  your 
eyes,"  observed  Rupert. 

"Not  so,"  replied  Cyrilla;  "but  she  has  since  en- 
deavoured to  keep  it  there." 

"Then  it  is  better  you  should  hear  the  whole  truth 
from  me,  and  on  your  account  I  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  this  affair  to  make  minute  inquiries.  From 
the  time  that  old  Sommerfeld  retired  from  his  bank, 
he  and  his  family  were  seldom  in  Berlin.  People  said 
that  his  daughter  was  inclined  to  somnambulism,  sleep- 
waking,  nervous  attacks,  and  all  that  "sort  of  thing; 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  her  altogether, 
and  she  was  long  very  dangerously  ill.  When  Zom- 
dorff  married  her,  he  certainly  did  not  expect  her  to 
live  as  she  is  now  likely  to  do." 

Cyrilla  shuddered. 

"He  ought  to  have  told  you  the  true  state  of  the 
case,"  continued  Rupert;  "and  though  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough  breaking  off  an  engagement  of  so 
many  years'  standing,  still  that  monstrous  increase  of 
fortune  was  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  excuse  that  I  can 
understand;  and  as  they  say  he  never  cared  for  her, 
and  had  been  from  the  first  wholly  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  interest,  I  cannot  imagine  her  being  so  weak 
as  to  insist  on  a  marriage,  if  he  had  told  her  honestly 
that  he  liked  some  one  else  better.  I  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  he  entered  into  no  explana- 
tion whatever;  but  satisfied  his  conscience  or  his  in- 
clinations by  treating  her  with  such  remarkable  neglect 
and  coldness,  that  it  almost  became  evident  he  wished 
to  provoke  a  quarrel — instead  of  which,  she  bore  his 
ill  usage  with  exemplary  patience,  and  never  com- 
plained, though  it  is  said  she  had  a  return  of  sleeping 
fits,  or  fainting  fits,  in  consequence." 

"I  heard  also,"  said  Cyrilla,  "that  he  had  some 
terrible  scenes  with  his  father." 

"Why  yes;  the  General  got  into  a  rage,  and  said, 
if  he  were  not  his  son,  he  should  consider  it  his  duty 
to  shoot  him.  But  it  was  not  that,  or  the  fear  of  being 
shot  by  any  one,  that  moved  Zorndorff;  it  was  old 
Sommerfeld's  consenting  to  settle  his  whole  fortune  in 
reversion  on  him,  in  case  his  daughter  should  die 
childless;  add  to  this  the  apparently  dying  state  of 
the  daughter,  and  ZorndorfFs  inordinate  longing  for 

22* 
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wealth,  and  you  will  comprehend  that  he  sold  himself 
less  unwillingly  than  Melanie  has  thought  proper  to 
let  you  know." 

"And  you  call  this  gentlemanlike  villany?"  said 
Cyrilla  in  a  low  voice. 

"It  is,  at  least,  the  sort  of  villany  most  commonly 
practised  by  those  denominated  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen; they  often  sell  themselves,  perhaps  a  little  less 
notoriously  than  Zorndorff;  and  as  to  engagements, 
one  sees  the  most  publicly  contracted  broken  off. 
Now,  you  must  remember  that  yours  with  him  was  not 
public,  not  known  at  all  in  fact,  though  it  may  have 
been  suspected  by  a  few.  I — a — suppose  I  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  altogether  ceased  to  care 
for  him?" 

"You  may,"  replied  C)nilla,  with  a  firmness  that 
made  Rupert  suspect  some  other  feeling  had  replaced 
the  affection  that  had  caused  her  so  much  sorrow. 

"You  were  so  very  young,"  said  Rupert,  "that  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  the  impression  made 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear,  not  only  absence, 
but  faithlessness;  that  Zorndorff  thought  so  too  is 
evident,  or  he  would  never  have  exacted  a  promise 
from  you,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  an  unusually 
solemn  description." 

Cyrilla  did  not  speak — she  could  not,  and  Rupert 
continued:  "I  have  now  little  doubt  that  he  hoped 
to  bind  you  by  a  religious  vow  or  moral  obligation, 
in  order  to  constrain  you  to  await  his  wife's  death. 
Can  you  submit  to  a  continuance  of  such  a  position?" 
He  paused,  Cyrilla  still  remained  silent,  and  he  added, 
"My  aunt  is  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  our  con- 
ference— you  must  allow  me  to  hint  at  a  marriage 
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in  perspective,   if  you  wish   to  part  amicably  from 
her." 

"But  —  but  —  remember  we  have  no  engagement 
whatever  —  never  forget  that,  Rupert  —  I  cannot  — 
must  not — dare  not " 

"O,  I  understand — we  understand  each  other  at 
last,  I  hope.  Leave  everything  to  me  now,  and  don't 
attempt  any  kind  of  explanation  with  my  aunt" 

As  he  soon  after  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
unusual  gravity,  the  Baroness  looked  up  impatiently, 
and  called  out,  "Well? — you  have  been  so  long  absent 
that  I  really  began  to  imagine  that  foolish  girl  had 
dared  to  make  difficulties." 

"She  makes  none  about  going  to  Exfort." 

"But  about  your  marriage?" 

"O,  pray  don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Rupert,  with 
affected  carelessness;  "there  is  no  necessity  for  being 
in  a  hurry  —  Cyrilla  and  I  agree  perfectly  on  that 
point — we  think  that,  no  unforeseen  obstacles  occurring, 
in  about  a  year  or  so  it  may  come  off." 

"Come  offi" 

"Yes — and  be  got  up  with  all  imaginable  splen- 
dour." 

The  Baroness  rose  with  unusual  impetuosity,  and 
in  a  harsh  voice,  which  echoed  through  the  long  suite 
of  apartments,  called  Cyrilla.  She  came  slowly  and 
unwillingly,  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  Rupert, 
who,  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  answered  it  by  a  look 
of  intelligence  that  greatly  reassured  her.  "I  hope," 
said  her  aunt,  frowning,  "I  hope  you  are  not  the  cause 
of  this  absurd  and  most  unnecessary  delay  1" 

"It  is  neither  absurd  nor  unnecessary,"  interposed 
Rupert.     "I  do  not  choose  to  be  hurried  on  so  very 
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important  an  occasion;  and  as  you  are  so  ungrateful 
for  my  recent  obedience  to  your  commands,  I  retract 
the  promise  which  I  was  disposed  to  make  to  Cyrilla 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  altogether  decline  being  bound 
by  any  sort  of  engagement!" 

"Rupert!"  cried  his- aunt,  reproachfully,  "if  you 
only  knew  how  much  your  uncle  desired  this  con- 
nexion?" 

"You  ought  to  have  told  me  that  two  years  ago," 
he  answered,  "and  of  his  queer  will  too — he  might 
just  as  well  never  have  named  my  cousins,  as  to  have 
left  them  so  completely  in  your  power!" 

"How  you  harp  on  that  detestable  subject,  Rupert!" 

"The  manner  in  which  poor  dear  Fernanda  has 
been  done  out  of  her  little  fortune  for  so  many  years 
is  perfectly  scandalous!" 

"She  deserved  it,  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  de- 
ception in  my  house  for  nearly  ten  months,"  said  the 
Baroness,  who,  with  the  facility  possessed  by  most 
people,  had  discovered  a  plausible  mode  of  justifica- 
tion, not  only  to  others  but  to  herself, — "Ma/  was 
scandalous ! " 

"But  I  have  told  you  twenty  times  she  never 
thought  of  Glaneck  until  the  evening  you  were  in- 
formed of  it.  Surely  the  affair  with  Bockenheim  must 
make  it  evident  to  you?" 

"No,"  said  his  aunt,  "nothing  will  ever  make  it 
evident  to  me;  so  let  us  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 
As  to  Cyrilla,  she  shall  not  leave  my  house  or  pro- 
tection without  being  engaged  to  you;  so  if  you  wish 
to  see  her  at  Exfort,  you  had  better  put  this  ring  on 

her  finger,  and "     She  drew  one  from  hers  as 

she  spoke. 
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"By  no  means,"  said  Rupert,  waving  his  hand. 
"I  should  be  ashamed  to  offer  her  such  a  hideous 
paltry  thing  as  that — give  me  the  diamond  and  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  bestow  it  on  her;  it  will 
better  represent  the  five  thousand  Friedrichs  d'or,  which 
she  must  lose  one  way  or  other  it  seems." 

"I  cannot  give  you  this  ring,"  said  the  Baroness, 
"it  was  your  uncle's  first  present  to  me." 

"Then  Cyrilla  must  wait  until  I  can  find  some- 
thing fit  for  me  to  offer  and  for  her  to  accept.  You 
will  wait,  Cyrilla — won't  you?" 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  so  happened  that  the  evening  Cyrilla  arrived  at 
Exfort  there  was  a  ball  at  the  President's.  The  blaze 
of  light  and  warm  air  on  the  staircase  cheered  her, 
and  her  sister's  enthusiastic  and  the  President's  cordial 
welcome  so  raised  her  spirits,  that  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  she  gave  up,  without  much  effort,  her  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  her  own  room,  even  after  having 
ascertained  that  a  meeting  with  Zomdorff  would  be 
the  consequence. 

"In  fact,"  said  Melanie,  "the  sooner  you  get  over 
the  first  dreaded  interview  the  better;  to  shun  him 
altogether  is  impossible,  for  he  is  often  here,  and  I 
dare  not  make  any  objection,  you  know;  but  he  has 
too  much  tact  to  annoy  or  embarrass  you  in  any  way, 
and  you  may  be  sure  whatever  line  of  conduct  he  may 
adopt  will  be  correct." 

"Don't  you  think  I  may  at  least  avoid  speaking 
to  him  in  the  first  instance?" 

"I  fear— not." 
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*'What  sacrifices  one  must  make  to  deceive  the 
world!"  exclaimed  Cyrilla. 

"That  was  not  exactly  what  I  meant,"  said  Me- 
lanie.  "I  think  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  irritate 
Edouard  just  now,  when  his  wife  is  beginning  to  re- 
cover her  health,  and  there  is  at  last  some  prospect  of 
his  repairing  his  injustice  to  you  as  far  as  he  can; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
have  any  communication  with  him,  even  if  you  desire 
it,  as,  when  he  is  not  actually  engaged  in  his  office, 
Margaret  scarcely  ever  allows  him  out  of  her  sight. 
He  seemed  greatly  annoyed  lately  by  her  having  had 
a  private  staircase  made  from  her  rooms  to  his  study, 
where  he  says  she  lies  on  the  sofa  for  hours  without 
speaking  or  requiring  him  to  speak  to  her,  but  follow- 
ing all  his  movements  in  the  most  distracting  manner 
with  her  unearthly  eyes!" 

"But  }ie  likes  her  now,"  interposed  Cyrilla,  "and 
she  is  young  and  handsome — you  mentioned  in  one 
of  your  letters  that  she  was  considered  very  hand- 
some." 

"Some  people  think  her  so.  In  her  own  house, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  magnificence  scarcely  com- 
mon in  palaces,  she  always  makes  me  think  of  the 
descriptions  of  oriental  princesses — Edouard  receives 
her  guests,  and,  in  a  room  with  shaded  lamps,  she  is 
generally  to  be  found  reclining  on  a  divan,  and  en- 
joying to  the  fullest  extent  the  privileges  of  a  con- 
firmed invalid;  latterly,  however,  she  has  been  more 
inclined  to  exert  herself,  goes  out  occasionally,  and 
people  here  begin  to  say  that  after  all  she  is  merely 
hypochondriacal ! " 

"And  you,  what  do  you  think?"  asked  Cyrilla  eagerly. 
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"I  —  don't  —  know  exactly/'  answered  Melanie, 
"for  I  have  been  on  too  bad  terms  with  Edouard  to 
have  seen  enough  of  her  to  be  able  to  judge;  but  she 
s  interests  me  greatly,  as,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  she  belongs  to  the  highest  class 
of  sensitives,  and  is  little  inferior  in  acuteness  to  the 
true  somnambulists,  though  she  requires  mesmeric 
passes  to  produce  sleepwaking.  Edouard  is  extremely 
guarded  when  speaking  of  her,  and  I  have  only 
latterly  occasionally  been  present  while  she  was  being 
mesmerized." 

"The  next  time  you  see  him  alone "  began 

Cyrilla. 

"That,"  said  Melanie,  "is  an  event  of  rare  occur- 
rence now.  I  cannot  send  for  him  as  in  former  times; 
and  it  was  only  the  day  I  last  wrote  to  you  that, 
after  nearly  two  years  of  estrangement,  he  came 
voluntarily  to  see  me,  asked  to  renew  our  former  in- 
timacy, spoke  of  you,  and  seemed  so  shocked  at  the 
account  I  gave  him  of  your  joyless  life  in  Salzburg." 

"And  you  have  seen  him  again,  I  hope?"  cried 
C3rrilla. 

"Yes,  but  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  alone.  I  intend,  however,  to  begin 
to  visit  Margaret  regularly  every  day,  and  Edouard 
cannot  always  be  absent  or  engaged  when  I  am 
there." 

A  message  from  the  President  recalled  Melanie  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Cyrilla,  when  dressed ,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  summon  up  the  necessary  courage  to 
follow  her.  Fruitless  were  all  her  efforts  to  reason 
herself  out  of  the  agitation  which  seemed  every  mo- 
ment to  increase;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  she  was 
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still  walking  uneasily  up  and  down  the  apartment 
when  her  sister  again  entered  it,  drew  her  arm  within 
hers,  and  silently  led  her  towards  the  rooms,  whence 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  murmur  of  voices  had 
long  reached  her  anxious  ear. 

"But  one  word,  Melanie,"  cried  Cyrilla,  stopping 
just  as  the  servants,  on  seeing  them  approach,  pre- 
pared to  throw  open  the  doors:  "but  one  word.  Tell 
me,  as  exactly  as  you  can  remember,  what  he  said 
about  me;  let  me  know  the  very  words — you  can 
scarcely  imagine  their  terrible  importance  to  me  now." 

"He  said  that  some  circumstances  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  which  might,  in  the  course  of  time, 
enable  him  to  repair  his  injustice  without  the  publicity 
we  had  so  much  reason  to  dread." 

"That  is  quite  enough  to  make  me  avoid  doing  or 
saying  anything  likely  to  irritate  him,"  said  Cyrilla 
taking  a  long  breath.  "I  could  even  forgive  him  all 
the  suffering  he  has  caused  me  if  he  would  only 
make  me  free ,  as  I  was  when  I  first  entered  this 
house."  She  moved  on  a  few  steps — hesitated — 
and  then  added,  with  some  embarrassment,  "Just  tell 

me,  Melanie is  he  near  the  door must  I  be 

close  to  him  all  at  once?" 

"No,  dear,  he  is  in  the  ball-room:  I  waited  until 
he  had  gone  there  before  I  came  for  you.  Be  coura- 
geous, and  do  not  let  Wilhelm  or  any  one  perceive 
a  shadow  of  change  in  your  manner,"  she  whispered, 
as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,. where  Cyrilla  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  all  her  former  acquaint- 
ances. The  Bellegardes  declared  she  was  enormously 
improved,  d'une  beaut  S  remiss  ante:  they  thought  her 
hair  had  grown  darker,  and  they  could  almost  fancy 
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her  considerably  taller  than  she  had  been  two  or  three 
years  ago! 

"Tm  sure  C)n:illa  ought  to  be  extremely  flattered 
at  your  remembering  her  height  so  accurately,"  said 
Melanie;  "and  in  fact  you  are  quite  right; — for  during 
the  long  and  dangerous  illness  after  her  mother's 
death,  she  grew  in  a  very  remarkable  manner." 

"I  really  had  no  idea  she  was  so  very  youthful," 
cried  Julie  de  Lindesmar,  laughing;  "but  pray,  dear 
Cyrilla,  remain  just  as  you  are  now,  as  any  change 
must  be  for  the  worse.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
enchanted  we  are  to  have  you  here  again,  or  how 
much  pleasure  we  anticipate  when  you  and  Melanie 
are  again  at  Freilands.  Rupert  has  had  the  theatre 
there  finished;  and  we  intend  to  get  up  tableaux, 
comedies,  perhaps  even  an  opera!  Virginie  is  coming 
to  us  for  the  summer  with  her  little  boy.  You  heard 
of  poor  de  Rubigny's  untimely  death?  I  told  Melanie 
to  write  to  you  about  it — very  shocking,  wasn't  iti 
But,  after  all,  there  never  were  two  people  so  little 
suited  to  each  other!" 

"I  am  surprised  that  Virginie  did  not  return  home 
immediately,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"She  could  not, — her  child  was  ill,  and  there 
were  some  unpleasant  debts;  but  I  can  explain  all 
that  some  other  time, — let  us  think  of  nothing  but 
gaiety  at  present, — Rupert  has  promised  us  all  sorts 
of  festivities." 

"I  hope,"  observed  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "that 
the  'genial  south'  has  not  made  you  incapable  of 
enjoying  our  less  attractive  world  here?" 

"O,  not  at  all;  you  have  no  idea  how  I  longed  to 
return  to  Exfort." 
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"Indeed!  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  south  of 
Germany  is  so  much  more  beautiful,  and  the  people 
so  much  gayer,  than  in  the  north?" 

"The  country  is  very  magnificent,"  answered 
Cyrilla,  "and  the  mass  of  the  people  are,  I  believe, 
more  inclined  to  mirth  and  lead  a  gayer  life  than 
here;  but  I  believe  in  our  class  there  is  a  great 
similarity  all  over  Europe;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
my  happiness  so  completely  depends  on  the  persons 
about  me,  that  places  interest  me  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasurable  associations  they  produce. 
The  rose-coloured  room,  lime-tree  walk,  and  balcony 
at  Freilands,  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  villas, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  waterfalls  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salzburg." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  Melanie;  "and  I,  little 
as  I  know  of  mountain  scenery,  can  never  forget  the 
impression  it  made  on  me." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  said  Cyrilla,  "and 
allow  that  I  prefer  such  scenery  to  all  others;  but 
painful  experience  has  taught  me  to  admire  a  beauti- 
ful country  as  I  do  beautiful  people, — I  like  to  sketch 
or  paint  them,  but  would  willingly  dispense  with 
either  or  both  to  obtain  a  moderate  portion  of  domes- 
tic happiness." 

"Good  gracious,  how  wise  she  has  grown!"  cried 
Madame  de  Bellegarde,  raising  her  lorgnette  to  examine 
Cyrilla's  dress. 

"She  is  right,"  observed  the  President,  who  was 
standing  near  them,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  Cyrilla's 
words  and  watch  her  movements  with  peculiar  interest; 
"quite  right.  Domestic  happiness  should  ever  be  con- 
sidered of  the  first  importance  by  a  woman." 
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"But  surely/*  said  Melanie  deprecatingly,  "you 
will  at  least  allow  us  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
nature?" 

"O,  certainly;  and  at  no  time  are  they  so  striking 
as  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  then  Cyrilla 
enjoys  them,  I  know."  He  turned  to  appeal  to  her 
for  a  corroboration  of  his  remark,  and  to  remind  her 
of  her  matutinal  walks  at  Freilands,  when  he  observed 
Rupert  approach,  and,  without  speaking,  lead  her 
towards  the  ball-room.  The  President  followed:  he 
wished  to  witness  her  meeting  with  Zorndorff,  who 
stood  with  his  wife  near  the  entrance;  he  saw  his 
nephew's  furtive  glance,  and  then  averted  head,  while 
Cyrilla,  hurrying  on  with  the  crowd,  passed  him,  ap- 
parently unmoved. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  fear  of  the  "world's  dread 
laugh."  More  often  than  is  suspected  has  it  given 
the  cowardly  man  strength  to  conceal  his  weakness. 
Still  more  frequently  has  it  enabled  a  timid  woman  to 
hide  her  wounded  feelings  and  suffocating  palpitation 
under  an  appearance  of  unconcern.  Other  eyes  besides 
the  President's  were  fixed  curiously  on  Cyrilla  at  that 
moment,  but  no  one  perceived  a  change  that  could 
be  noted.  Rupert  himself  was  surprised.  That  she 
pressed  forward  with  unusual  eagerness  might  be  from 
a  wish  to  dance;  that  she  spoke  rather  confusedly, 
and  looked  round  her  a  little  wildly  for  a  few  minutes, 
might  be  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  well-known 
faces  that  nodded  and  made  other  familiar  signs  of 
recognition  from  every  part  of  the  room.  But  even 
that  soon  ceased,  and  she  talked  to  him  with  all  her 
usual  self-possession,  quietly  requesting  him  to  avoid 
naming  Zorndorff  to  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to 
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remember  his  promise  not  to  ask  any  further  explana- 
tion during  the  next  three  months.  When  assuring 
her  that  he  had  not  forgotten  their  agreement,  he 
laughingly  requested  permission  to  use  his  eyes  and 
ears  in  case  an  opjJortunity  should  occur  for  obtaining 
information;  and  then  looked  towards  Zomdorff,  and 
observed  that  his  eyes  had  followed  Cyrilla  with  an 
expression  of  deep  interest,  while  she  altogether  avoided 
looking  near  the  part  of  the  room  where  she  knew  he 
was  standing;  but  when  the  music  ceased,  and  they 
once  again  were  close  to  each  other,  ZorndorfF's  eyes 
sought  the  ground,  and  remained  fixed  there  with 
what  Rupert  imagined  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this 
time  Cyrilla  must  see  him,  and  that  he  dared  not 
meet  her  glance.  Without  directly  looking  at  him, 
she  had  on  both  occasions  seen  him;  and,  finding 
herself  unexpectedly  detained  by  the  crowd  in  his 
neighbourhood,  she  took  refuge  in  a  chair  just  behind 
the  door-way  where  he  stood,  and  as  Rupert  leaned 
against  the  wall  beside  her,  they  heard  the  following 
dialogue: — 

"So  she  is  our  aunt  Melanie's  sister!  And  this  is 
the  Cyrilla  who  reads  and  sings  so  beautifully!  Is 
she  not  a  sort  of  relation  of  oursi" 

"None  whatever." 

"Connexion,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say." 

"It  scarcely  deserves  the  name." 

"Whether  or  not,  I  must  know  her,  and  you  shall 
make  us  acquainted  with  each  other." 

"Excuse  me,  Margaret;  I  would  rather  not." 

"And  why  sol  We  shall  see  her  here,  and  she 
will  be  invited  to  our  house  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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I  must  know  her.   I I  wish  to  know  her  more  than 

any  one  I  ever  saw." 

"You  will  not  suit  each  other  in  the  least." 

"There  you  are  mistaken,  Edouard.  I  have  seen 
a  face  like  hers  in  dream  or  vision,  and  lately,  too. 
There  is  affinity — elective  attraction — between  us!" 

"There  is  none  on  her  side,  I  can  assure  you. 
You  will  soon  perceive  that  she  has  no  wish  whatever 
to  kno.w  you." 

"I  shall  perceive  no  such  thing.  Why  should 
she  refuse  to  be  my  friend,  if  I  entreat  her  to  have 
compassion  on  my  suffering  nerves!  I  know  that 
the  emanations  from  a  being  so  young,  so  pure, 
so " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Margaret,  don't  get  excited! 
Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  is  not  at  all  likely  to  feel 
the  interest  you  suppose,  and  you  will  only  be  annoyed 
and  disappointed." 

"Yet  she  looked  at  me  as  she  passed almost 

as  if  she  already  knew  me.      She  has 

heard  of  me,  Edouard,  I  am  convinced." 

No  answer.       , 

"There  was  meaning  in  her  glance and  in 

mine,  too,  perhaps .'  for  she  turned  away." 

This  was  true.  The  eager  flashing  of  her  eyes 
had  made  a  disagreeable  impression  on  Cyrilla. 

"Dr.  Hurtig  says,"  she  continued,  "that  the  society 
of  the  young  and  healthy  is  necessary  to  my  wellbeihg, 
and  where  can  I  find  these  qualities  in  so  attractive  a 
form?  Bring  us  together,  Edouard,  and  let  me  imbibe 
from  her  those  salutary  emanations  which  are  lost  on 
others,  but  might  confer  health  and  happiness  on  me!" 

"If  you  talk  to  her  in  this  way,  she  will  think  you  mad." 
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Cyrilla  rose,  and  as  she  walked  away  with  Rupert, 
whispered  "/f  she  madi" 

"No,  I  believe  she  is  only  nervous  or  hypochon- 
driacal; though  some  people  say  she  is  a  demi-somnam- 
bulist.  At  all  events,  she  furnishes  constant  subject 
of  conversation  here;  and  Melanie  finds  her  so  myste- 
riously interesting  that  I  am  surprised  she  did  not 
write  to  you  about  her." 

"I  did  not  feel  any  curiosity I  mean  to 

say,  I  did  not  choose  to  hear  anything  concerning  her." 

"You  will  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  seeing  or 
hearing  of  her  every  day  now,"  observed  Rupert. 

"I  am  sure,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  drawing 
Cyrilla  towards  a  causeuse^  "I  am  quite  sure  you  two 
are  talking  of  Margaret  Zorndorff,  the  greatest  acqui- 
sition that  our  neighbourhood  has  received  for  many 
years!" 

"Indeed!  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed  so.  She 
talks  oddly;  and,  though  very  handsome,  is  the  most 
unearthly-looking  woman  I  ever  saw." 

"Well,  ma  chlre,  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  Earthly 
people  are  to  be  found  every  day,  but  a  woman  who 
walks  about  in  a  waking  dream,  who  sees  people's 
souls  in  their  right  eyes,  their  bodily  diseases  in  their 
left " 

"Nonsense,  Adrienne!" 

"Fact,  I  assure  you and  little  blue  flames  in 

the  eyes  of  animals,  which  she  says  are  their  souls. 
No,  I  am  wrong;  we  women  have  the  blue  souls — 
flames,  I  mean." 

"Then,  after  all,  she  is  a  little  crazy,"  said  Cyrilla, 
too  much  grieved  at  what  she  had  heard  to  join  in 
her  companion's  senseless  laughter. 
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"Crazy!  not  at  all.  I  have  heard  her,  when  in* 
duced  by  her  husband  to  forget  herself  and  her  nerves, 
talk  as  rationally  as  either  you  or  I  could  do." 

"I  wonder  he  does  not  try  to  make  her  always 
do  so." 

"So  he  does;  and  is  sometimes  dreadfully  annoyed 
with  us  when  we  encourage  her  in  her  absurdities.  I 
assure  you  he  has  grown  intolerably  severe,  will  not 
understand  the  slightest  badinage,  and  only  the  other 
day  said  so  much  to  me  about  my  heartlessness  that 
I  have  not  had  courage  to  draw  her  out  ever  since." 

"That  is  praiseworthy  on  his  part." 

"O,  his  conduct  is  altogether  very  praiseworthy 
they  say,  though  I  suspect  at  home  his  patience  is 
not  quite  so  exemplary.  But  how  could  any  one  ex- 
pect him  to  endure  her  never  letting  him  out  of  her 
sight  for  a  moment!  Even  in  society  she  may  generally 
be  seen  hanging  on  his  arm,  watching  his  looks,  and 
listening  to  every  word  he  speaks.  The  very  idea, 
you  know,  of  such  a  man  as  Zorndorff  being  led  about 
by  any  woman  is  preposterous!" 

"I  hoped  to  have  heard  that  they  lived  happily," 
said  Cyrilla,  sincerely. 

"I  am  surprised  at  your  caring  about  the  matter," 
rejoined  Madame  de  Bellegarde;  "but  as  it  interests 
you,  I  must  explain  that  they  never  have  any  vulgar 
quarrels,  or  even  disagreements — he  is  much  too 
sublime  for  anything  of  that  kind.  That  he  tries  in 
every  way  to  induce  her  to  stay  at  home,  is  natural; 
but  she  is  recovering  her  health  rapidly,  and  will  no 
longer  do  so.  I  believe,  however,  that  her  strongest 
motive  for  going  out  is,  that,  when  from  home,  he 
follows  her  about  like  a  shadow,  and  while  she  ima- 
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gines  him  actuated  altogether  by  admiration  and  affec- 
tion, we  all  know  that  he  dreads  her  being  enticed 
into  a  quiet  corner  by  one  of  us,  and  encouraged  to 
make  a  fool  of  herself.  He  is  more  afraid  of  my  sister 
Julie  than  any  one,  and  certainly,  by  an  affectation 
of  credulity,  she  does  contrive  to  make  her  say  the 
most  extraordinary  things!" 

"That  is  not  right  of  Julie/'  said  Cyrilla,  with 
some  warmth. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — ^just  what  Melanie  says;  but  she 
likes  hearing  the  odd  speeches,  and  writes  them  in  her 
note-book  nevertheless.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Zomdorffs,  Exfort  would  have  been  intolerably  dull 
last  year — their  house  is  beautiful,  and  exquisitely 
furnished.  I  mu&t  say  Count  ZomdorfiT  has  the  most 
extraordinary  taste  for  everything  of  that  kind — his 
establishment  is  perfect,  and  they  are  extremely  hos- 
pitable." 

"And,  in  return  for  their  hospitality,  you  laugh  at 
them,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"Laugh  at  him!  oh,  no.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  would  dare  to  do  that!  but  ske  is  irresistible.  In 
Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna  she  might  perhaps  have  es- 
caped observation;  but  here  she  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  a  treasure,  a  never-failing  fund  of  amuse- 
ment! There  she  is  now,  going  towards  Melanie.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  living  being  so  palel" 

Cyrilla  looked,  and  saw  a  small  and  very  delicate- 
ly formed  woman,  with  her  hands  clasped  round  one 
of  Zomdorff's  arms.  Her  features  were  what  are 
generally  termed  oriental — fine  and  sharply  marked; 
her  eyes,  large  and  black,  appeared  still  more  re- 
markable from  the  unusually  long  eyelashes,  the  dark 
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blue  veins  below,  and  thick  arched  eyebrows  above 
them.  A  dress  of  black  velvet  contrasted  well  with 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  which  were  of  a  death-like 
opaque  white;  and  the  tastefully-arranged  flowers  in 
her  raven  glossy  hair  were  intended  judiciously  enough 
to  enliven  and  supply  colour  to  a  face  so  wan  that 
even  the  lips  were  of  a  gray  and  shadowy  hue,  scarce- 
ly approaching  the  palest  lilac.  She  spoke  for  a 
short  time  rather  languidly  to  some  people  near  her, 
then  withdrew  her  arm  from  Zomdorffs,  and,  whis- 
pering a  few  words  to  Melanie,  walked  with  her  across 
the  room  to  Cyrilla,  and,  sinking  into  the  nearest 
chair,  murmured  something  about  wishing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  while  Melanie  went  through  the 
usual  form  with  very  evident  trepidation. 

C)rrilla,  though  in  a  most  trying  position,  betrayed 
no  embarrassment.  Her  colour  increased,  and  her 
heart  beat  quickly,  but  she  spoke  calmly  and  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  sound  of  her  gentle  voice  soon  reas- 
sured her  nervous  companion,  whose  hands  jerked 
oddly,  as  she  apparently  played  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  listened 
to  C)n:illa's  and  Madame  de  Bellegarde's  conversation, 
without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  join  in  it.  The 
latter  discussed  all  the  balls,  masquerades,  marriages, 
and  other  social  events  that  had  taken  place  .at  Exfort 
during  the  last  two  years,  with  extraordinary  flip- 
pancy; but  all  Cyrilla's  endeavours  to  draw  her  new 
acquaintance  into  the  discussion,  by  an  occasional  ap- 
peal to  her  for  an  opinion,  only  produced  at  last  the 
observation:  "That  her  health  had  never  allowed  her 
to  live  in  what  is  called  the  world  until  she  had  come 
to  Exfort;  but  she  believed,  if  it  continued  to  improve 
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as  it  had  lately  done,  she  should  rather  enjoy  society 
than  otherwise." 

"I  heard,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  bending 
forward,  "that  Dr.  Hurtig  had  discovered  some  new 
mode  of  mesmerizing,  which  you  had  found  unusually 
beneficial." 

"His  mode  of  treatment  is  but  little  changed,"  re- 
plied the  Countess  Zorndorff.  "If  I  could  persuade 
Edouard  to  mesmerize  me  as  he  did  in  former  times, 
I " 

"What!"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "is  it  pos- 
sible that  Count  Zorndorff  can  mesmerize?  Do  you 
mean  that  he  makes  all  those  queer  movements,  and 
can  put  people  to  sleep,  and  force  them  to  read  closed 
letters,  as  I  once  saw  a  man  do  at  Freilandsl  Why 
this  is  quite  delicious — positively  he  shall  mesmerize 
me  to-morrow." 

As  she  walked  towards  Zorndorff,  an  expression 
of  uneasiness  passed  over  the  countenance  of  his  wife 
—she  began  to  murmur,  in  a  low  hurried  manner: 
"He  told  me  never  to  speak  to  her  about  it  .  .  ...  that 
she  only  laughed  at  me  ....  he  will  say  I  have  made 

him  a  subject  of  ridicule  as  well  as  myself he 

will  tell  me  that  I  am  wearing  out  his  regard " 

Cyrilla's  eyes  followed  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  and 
she  perceived  that  Zorndorflf  listened  to  her  bantering 
speech  with  a  supercilious  smile  and  answered  it  with 
a  few  words,  which,  quietly  as  they  seemed  to  be 
spoken,  must  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
or  scoffing  description,  for  she  turned  from  him  angri- 
ly, saying,  that  since  his  marriage  he  had  become  a 
perfect  bear. 

Cyrilla  felt  a  small  light  hand  touch  hers^  and 
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looking  round,  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  Countess 
ZomdorfFs  dark  eyes.  Their  expression  was  so  me- 
lancholy and  anxious  that  it  produced  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort her  subsequent  conversation  was  in  no  way 
calculated  to  dispel: — a  detailed,  yet  confused,  ac- 
count of  illnesses  and  suflfering, — remedies  tried  and 
proposed, — intense  longings  for  health, — her  dis- 
appointments and,  renewed  hopes, — all  poured  forth 
with  a  slowness  of  utterance,  and  languor  of  attitude, 
that  contrasted  too  strongly  with  Cyrilla's  own  manner 
to  make  it  possible  she  could  find  herself  in  any  way 
attracted  towards  her;  yet  Zomdorff  totally  misunder- 
stood her  motived  as  he  watched  her  eflforts  to  leave 
his  wife  without  appearing  ungracious.  She  felt  none 
of  the  jealousy,  pain,  or  anger  he  supposed,  as  she 
turned  to  listen  to  Julie  de  Lindesmar's  more  voluble 
and  amusing  remarks;  nor  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  she  ceased  to  avoid  his  immediate  vicinity, 
was  there  the  slightest  return  of  her  former  regard  or 
admiration  for  him.  To  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
one  sple  idea  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind — it 
was  the  thought  that  she  should  regain  her  freedom 
without  endangering  her  sister's  domestic  peace,  with- 
out exposure  of  her  own  weak  reliance  on  a  liian  who 
had  abandoned  her,  without  loss  of  character  to  him 
or  disgrace  to  his  family.  He  had  said  that  he  could 
repair  his  injustice  to  her  without  the  publicity  they 
bad  all  so  much  dreaded;  and  he,  of  course,  under- 
stood perfectly  how  such  affairs  could  be  managed! 
An  undefined  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  her; 
visions  of  future  happiness  passed  quickly  through  her 
mind;  and  at  last  hope,  such  as  she  had  not  ex- 
paerienced  since  the  day  they  had  parted  at  Spa,  sue- 
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cessfuUy  overcame  all  her  lurking  doubts  and  fears,— ^ 
but  at  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  so  enhanced  hex* 
charms  of  person  and  manner,  made  her  appear  to  him 
so  like  her  former  self,  that  his  remorse  and  meditated 
reparation  were  alike  forgotten,  or  rather  the  passion 
that  had  apparently  slumbered  was  roused  again  in 
all  its  strength  and  violence,  so  that  Cyrilla,  while  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  release  from  her  fetters,  was 
but  riveting  them  more  firmly  than  ever! 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

As  Rupert  had  predicted,  C)nilla  could  not  avoid 
seeing  and  hearing  of  the  Zorndorffs  every  day.  Their 
house  was  the  resort  alike  of  all  who  were  gay, 
fashionable,  and  talented,  not  only  in  the  town,  but 
its  neighbourhood,  to  a  considerable  distance;  and 
though  ZomdorfF  did  not  apparently  give  himself  much 
trouble  to  amuse  his  guests,  it  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  arrangements  were  perfect,  and  the 
absence  of  all  restraint  or  dulness  remarkable.  Even 
his  wife's  occasional  nervous  attacks,  which  obliged 
her  to  retire  to  her  own  room  at  an  early  hour,  caused 
no  perceptible  change;  Melanie  took  her  place,  and 
her  disappearance  often  remained  long  unobserved. 

That  C)n:illa  should  be  unwilling  to  enter  Zorn- 
dorffs house  was  natural;  and  for  some  time  she  con- 
trived, under  various  pretexts,  to  escape  doing  so;  but 
a  few  grave  words  from  the  President — a  few  light 
laughs  on  the  part  of  the  Bellegardes,  made  her  ima- 
gine it  necessary  to  overcome  her  aversion^  and  in- 
duced her  to  accept  the  next  invitation  that  she  re- 
ceived.   Zorndorif,  who  had  imperceptibly  managed  to 
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avoid  speaking  to  her  elsewhere,  was  then  forced  to 
make  an  exertion.  Nothing  could,  apparently,  be  more 
easy  and  unembarrassed  than  his  manner — nothing 
more  calm  than  hers.  To  Melanie,  the  imperturbable 
composure  of  both  appeared  admirable;  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  power  of  education  to  give  self-control,  and  the 
force  of  civilisation  to  restrain  the  manifestations  of  the 
passions,  perhaps  it  was  so. 

Cyrilla  passed  on.  Melanie  remained  near  him 
until  he  was  disengaged — then  drew  him  towards  a 
pyramid  of  flowers,  and  while  pretending  to  admire 
their  arrangement,  whispered,  "You  see,  Edouard,  the 
effort  Cjrilla  has  made  to  keep  up  appearances." 

"She  has  kept  up  ^^r  appearance  in  the  most  aston- 
ishing manner,"  he  answered,  ironically.  "I  was  pre- 
pared, from  your  account,  to  see  her  w^ted  by  fever 
— bent  with  care;  and  I  find  her  more  brilliant — more 
beautiful,  than  ever!" 

"Oh,  had  you  but  seen  her  sufferings  in  Salz- 
burg  " 

"I  prefer  seeing  her  as  she  is — it  relieves  my  mind 
from  a  load  of  anxiety — tell  her  so  from  me." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  displeased 
Melanie;  and  she  observed,  with  some  pique,  "I  do 
believe  you  cannot  understand  the  heroism  with  which 
she  bears  her  wrongs!" 

"It  rather  too  strongly  resembles  levity,"  said 
Zorndorff. 

"Levity!  O  how  ungenerously  men  ever  judge  us! 
Can  yoa  not  believe  that  she  trusts  in  the  half-promise 
you  made  me  before  her  arrival — trusts  you  implicitly, 
after  all  your  treachery?  May  I  assure  her  that,  this 
time,  she  will  not  be  deceived  by  youl" 
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"If  you  are  determined  to  mediate  between  us/*  said 

Zomdorff ,  "  tell  her my  love  is  unchanged 

is  stronger  than  ever." 

"And  you  only  pretended  penitence  in  order  to 
bring  her  here?"  cried  Melanie,  indignantly.  "You 
will  force  me  to  brave  Wilhelm's  anger,  and  compel 
me  to  tell  him  everything  that  has  occurred." 

"I  shall  not  endeavour  to  dissuade  you  from  doing 
so,"  said  Zomdorff  calmly. 

"Believe  me,  Edouard,  nothing  now  deters  me  but 
the  dread  of  the  disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  us  all, 
and  the  total  ruin  to  you." 

"Strong  enough  motives  for  silence "  began 

Zorndorff  j  but,  at  that  moment,  Madame  de  Bellegarde 
came  towards  them,  and  asked,  with  her  habitual 
smile,  what  they  were  discussing  so  gravely. 

"We  were  talking  of  disgrace  and  ruin,"  answered 
Zomdorff. 

"Surely,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  lowering 
her  voice,  and  looking  quickly  round  her,  "surely 
you  do  not  believe  all  the  wicked  stories  propagated 
here  since  it  has  been  known  that  Virginie  returns  to 
us?  I  do  assure  you  she  was  in  no  way — even  the 
most  remote — the  cause  of  de  Rubigny's  death." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Melanie,  with  some  surprise. 
"I  always  understood  that  some  quarrel  at  a  gaming- 
table  " 

"Precisely,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde;  "but  the 
people  here  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  that  they  might  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was  not  Virginie's 
fault  that  de  Rubigny  could  not  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  gaming-table,  or  that  he  was  quarrelsome  when 
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lie  lost  at  it.  Their  position  made  it  necessary  for 
her  ^o  see  people  at  her  house.  You  know  yourself 
she  is  very  attractive,  and  —  and  —  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention how- 
ever, no  one  would  ever  have  said  a  word  against 
either  of  them,  if  they  had  been  able  to  pay  their 
debts;  but  my  uncle  would  do  nothing  for  them  until 
it  was  too  late,  and  now  he  prpposes  to  pay  all  ex- 
cepting the  debts  incurred  by  Virginie,  and  says  that 
she  must  satisfy  her  creditors  by  instalments  from  her 
jointure.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anjrthing  so  un- 
reasonable! Why,  three  years'  income  would  not 
pay  her  milliner!  Mamma  is  now  with  grandpapa 
trying  to  soften  his  hard  heart,  and  induce  him  to  be 
liberal." 

"I  don't  think  she  will  succeed,"  said  Zomdorff, 
quietly;  "he  would  rather  give  the  money  to  your 
brother  Victor." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  raised  her  eyebrows,  in  the  manner  that  only 
iFrenchwomen  can  accomplish,  without  making  a 
grimace. 

Zomdorif  bent  towards  her  and  whispered,  "Tell 
your  sister  to  apply  to  Adlerkron — it  will  not  be  the 
first  time  he  has  helped  her  out  of  embarrassments  of 
that  kind." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"O,  I  only  referred  to  her  juvenile  indiscretions  at 
the  florists  and  confectioners.  Do  you  remember  how 
we  enjoyed  his  tutor's  face  of  amazement  and  dismay 
when,  the  very  evening  of  the  day  he  received  his 
pocket-money,  not  a  kreutzer  of  it  was  left,  and  he 
altogether  declined  explanations'?" 
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"Rupert  was  always  a  dear,  generous  creature," 
said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  laughing;  "but  we  were 

children  then,  you  know that  sort  of  thing  would 

never  do  now!" 

"Better  now  than  then,"  rejoined  ZomdorfF,  jest- 
ingly, "for  he  has  no  longer  either  uncle  or  tutor  to 
ask  impertinent  questions." 

"How  can  you  ta^k  such  nonsense!"  said  Madame 
de  Bellegarde,  walking  away;  but  Zomdorff  saw  that 
his  words  had  made  more  impression  than  she  chose 
Melanie  to  observe,  and  he  followed  her,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  leave  his  aunt,  who  paid  no  sort  of  at- 
tention to  the  few  words  she  still  might  have  heard 
concerning  "friendship  from  earliest  childhood,  in- 
timacy greater  than  often  exists  between  the  nearest 
relations." 

She  stood  in  the  deepest  reverie,  until  Cyrilla 
touched  her  arm  and  whispered,  "What  did  he  say? 
When  can  he  speak  to  mel  Will  he  give  me  the 
papers?" 

"I  had  not  time  to  ask  him  —  we  were  inter- 
rupted." 

"One  would  really  think  he  employed  people  for 
the  purpose,"  said  Cyrilla,  impatiently.  "Can  we 
not  insist  on  his  seeing  us  some  day  alone?  This 
state  of  suspense  is  becoming  perfectly  intolerable 
to  me." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  approached  them  to  say 
that  the  Countess  Zomdorff  had  become  suddenly  ill, 
requested  her  aunt  to  take  her  place,  and  hoped  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  would  have  the  kindness  to 
visit  her  in  her  room  as  soon  as  she  was  disengaged. 

"What  ought  I  to  do,  Melanie?" 
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"Gk)  to  her  by  all  means;  it  would  be  cruel  to  re- 
fuse   Poor  thing,  she  is  totally  unconscious  of 

the  injury  she  has  done  you,  and  is  even  more  to  be 
pitied  than  you  are." 

In  an  apartment  dimly  lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp^ 
Cyrilla  found  the  Countess  Zorndorff  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  and  supported  by  cushions  covered  with  crimson 
velvet:  The  rich  colouring  of  the  furniture  around  her 
seemed  to  increase  the  ghastliness  of  her  appearance, 
and  render  more  appalling  the  convulsions  that  still 
continued  occasionally  to  distort  her  features,  but  of 
which  she  seemed  quite  unconscious.  As  spon  as  she 
perceived  Cyrilla,  she  requested  her  to  come  close  to 
her,  and  began  to  regret  being  ill  the  first  evening 
she  had  been  induced  to  spend  with  her. 

Cjrrilla  begged  she  would  not  speak  or  think  of  it, 
and  hoped  she  had  not  suffered  much. 

"I  don't  exactly  know Have  I  been  long  ill, 

Vica?"  she  said,  turning  to  a  tall  gaunt  woman,  who 
stood  beside  her. 

"Only  a  few  minutes quite  a  short  faintness.'* 

"Not  so  very  short  either,"  she  rejoined,  thought- 
fully, "or  you  would  not  have  had  time  to  change  my 

dress,  and O  my  head I  feel as  if 

my  brain  were  turned   to  stone. — Will 

you  put  your  hand  upon  my  forehead,"  she  added, 
looking  towards  Cyrilla;  "it  will  do  you  no  harm,  and 
may  do  me  much  good." 

Cyrilla  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  as  the 
Countess  took  the  other  disengaged  hand  in  both  hers, 
a  remarkable  tranquillity  overspread  her  features,  and 
she  leaned  back  murmuring,  as  if  in  explanation, 
"My  existence  almost  depends  on  the  emanations  from 
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the  nerves  of  others emanations which 

to  them are  no  loss but  to  me  great  gain." 

With  the  selfishness  so  common  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous debility,  she  then  half-slumbered,  thoughtless  of 
the  wearying  position  which  she  had  imposed  on 
Cyrilla,  whose  slightest  effort  to  move,  or  release  her 
hand,  instantly  produced  moans  so  expressive  of  un- 
easiness, that  even  the  thought  was  at  last  abandoned. 
As  she  stood  there,  the  cold  night  air  from  an  open 
window  raising  the  light  folds  of  her  ball-dress,  and 
waving  her  long  bright  ringlets  from  her  face  and 
shoulders,  Zomdorff  rushed  into  the  room:  "Why  did 
you  not  send  for  me  or  Dr.  Hurtig?"  he  said  in  a  law 
eager  voice  to  the  person  called  Vica,  and  then,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  advanced  towards  Cyrilla, 
And  while  he  hastily  whispered  some  words  of  excuse, 
she  felt  his  hands  gliding  along  her  arms,  and  then 
resting  over  hers,  as  if  to  detain  her.  Unconscious  of 
liis  motives,  she  drew  back  suddenly,  and  his  wife 
started  up,  exclaiming,  "Don't  leave  me — pray,  don't 
leave  me,"  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  her,  and 
grasped  her  hands  so  tightly,  that  it  appeared  impos- 
sible to  liberate  them. 

Cyrilla  had  not  courage  to  struggle,  and  the  Coun- 
tess, after  shivering  violently  for  a  few  moments,  sank 
back  again,  perfectly  motionless  on  her  pillows.  Gradu- 
ally her  figure  became  so  death-like,  that  Cyrilla 
turned  away  her  head,  and  then  Zomdorff  said  quietly, 
"Why  did  you  not  let  me  put  myself  'en  rapport' 
with  herl     I  wanted  to  release  you." 

"I  did  not  understand " 

Again  he  touched' her  arms,  then  his  wife's  fore- 
head and  hands,  and  immediately  the  grasp  relaxed; 
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but  when  Cyrilla  endeavoured  to  move  away,  with  the . 
intention  of  leaving  the  room,  the  Countess  slowly 
rose,  and  it  appeared  almost  as  if  she  were  imitating 
Cyrilla's  stealthy  motions,  while  she  followed  her  in 
the  unsteady  manner  of  a  person  recovering  from 
faintness.  The  long  black  hair  hanging  in  disordered 
masses  over  her  white  dressing-gown the  half- 
closed  eyes  and  ghastly  hue  of  her  rigid  features, 
combined  so  exactly  to  form  what  Cyrilla  imagined  a 
personification  of  somnambulism,  that  curiosity  over* 
came  the  awe  inspired  by  her  almost  spectral  ap- 
pearance, and  she  stopped  and  awaited  her  approach. 

"I  will  not  touch  you  if  you  dislike  it  so  much," 
she  said  with  a  deprecative  gesture,  probably  observ- 
ing that  Cyrilla  shrank  from  her  contact;  "could  you 

but  overcome  your  dislike  to  me you  might  be 

the  means  of  restgring  me  to  health." 

"I  have  no  dislike  to  you "  began  C)rrilla. 

"Something  nearly  allied  to  it  then you  re* 

tire  whenever  I  come  near  you evade  my  so- 
ciety on  all  occasions,  and  until  this  evening  have  re- 
fused all  my  entreaties  to  enter  this  house!" 

"A  scene  of  this  kind,  Margaret,  will  scarcely 
make  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  disposed  to  come 
again,"  observed  Zorndorff,  rolling  a  chair  towards  his 
wife  as  if  he  feared  her  falling. 

"I  am  sorry  I  happened  to  be  ill  just  this  evening,*' 
she  said,  sitting  down,  and  catching  Cyrilla's  dress  to 

detain  her, — "very  sorry I  have  so  longed 

to  speak  to  you  alone promise  me  that  you  will 

come  here  to-morrow  without  Melanie or  any 

one  who  can  be  a  restraint  on  us!". 

Cyrilla  hesitated. 
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ZomdorfF  desired  Vica  to  leave  them,  and  send  an 
express  for  Dr.  Hurtig.        -*_ 

"Edouard  will  not  allow  me  to  go  to  you  as  often 
as  I  wish,"  she  continued;  "he  thinks  I  might  alarm 

you  if  I  were  ill,  or or infect  you  with 

my  nervousness but  I  am  sure  he  is  mistaken. 

You  are  young,  healthy,  and  happy your  touch, 

your  very  presence,  is  a  renewal  of  life  to  me,  and 
seldom  as  we  have  been  together,  I  am  already  quite 
convinced  you  wish  me  well,  and  that  of  all — yes,  all 
the  people  here,  you  alone  are  capable  of  making  a 
sacrifice  to  restore  me  to  health!" 

"You  are  ungrateful,  Margaret,"  said  Zorndorff, 
half  turning  from  the  open  window  out  of  which  he 
had  been  gazing;  "our  aunt  Melanie  feels  more  in- 
terest about  you  than  you  can  possibly  expect — any 
one  else  to  do." 

"I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  been 
kind  and  attentive,  especially  latterly;  but  her  interest 
has  been  confined  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
by  Dr.  Hurtig — she  comes  to  see  me  mesmerized — 
notes  all  my  sleepwaking  observations — talks  of  them 
afterwards  more  than  is  necessary — but — but — she  loves 
me  not.  She  thinks  I  cumber  the  earth.  I  overheard 
her  saying  to  Dr.  Hurtig  this  very  morning,  when  she 
supposed  me  sleeping,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if 

I  were  taken  from  this  world,  for  she  feared " 

here  the  Countess  opened  her  eyes  with  a  look  of 

terror,  "feared  that our  child would  be 

an  epileptic  object an  idiot l^* 

Zorndorff  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  turned 
away. 

"The  idea  has  never  left  my  mind  since,"    she 
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continued,  rising,  and  with  a  violent  effort  walking 
towards  him;  "never  can  I  forget  it,  for  it  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  hope,  all  happiness O  Edouard, 

I  am  unutterably  wretched!" 

Cyrilla  scarcely  heard  the  last  words;  the  moment 
the  unhappy  woman's  hand  had  been  withdrawn  from 
her  dress  she  had  passed  into  the  adjoining  room;  it 
was  an  ante-chamber,  in  which  large  folding  doors 
were  panelled  with  most  confusing  looking  glass,  and 
draped  with  curtains  like  the  windows.  The  first  she 
opened  conducted  into  a  gorgeously  furnished  bedroom; 
the  second  showed  her  a  small  winding  staircase,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  a  third  opened,  and  admitted  the 
physician,  followed  by  Vica.  Not  wishing  at  that  mo- 
ment to  see  Zorndorff  again,  and  desirous  of  a  few 
minutes'  time  to  prepare  herself  for  music  and  gaiety, 
after  the  painful  scene  she  had  witnessed,  she  descended 
the  stairs,  concluding  that  at  their  termination  she 
should  find  herself  in  the  servants'  apartments.  Such 
was  not  the  case;  they  brought  her  into  a  lofty  and 
spacious  room,  which,  as  well  as  the  faint  light  from 
a  small  silver  lamp  burning  on  a  writing-table  would 
allow  her  to  discern,  seemed  to  be  half  drawing-room, 
half  library.  Several  beautifully  carved  bookcases 
reached  to  the  ceiling;  marble  tables,  with  vases  and 
statuettes;  monstrous  globes  and  luxurious  chairs; 
tables,  with  maps,  new  books,  and  engravings,  were 
judiciously  arranged  in  orderly  disorder.  The  glass 
doors  of  an  adjoining  conservatory  were  open,  ad- 
mitting a  flood  of  fragrance,  with  the  refreshing  sound 
of  a  splashing  fountain;  and  one  of  the  three  large 
French  windows,  partly  open,  permitted  a  view  of  a^ 
dark  night  and  the  starry  firmament 
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That  the  apartment  was  much  used  was  evident. 
Beside  the  fireplace,  with  its  two  well-heated  porcelain 
stoves  in  the  form  of  pillars,  there  was  the  open 
work-table  of  the  Countess — a  book,  handkerchief, 
and  gloves,  that  looked  as  if  the  owner  had  but  just 
left  the  room;  and  of  her  and  all  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  short  hour,  of  Zomdorff,  the  possessor 
of  the  affluence  he  had  so  eagerly  coveted,  Cyrilla 
now  began  to  think,  altogether  forgetful  of  time  or 
place.  While  still  speculating  on  what  his  future  con- 
duct towards  herself  would  be,  and  how  long  he  would 
continue  to  avoid  her,  she  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  saw  him  enter  the  room  by  the  door  she  had  left 
open.  Unconscious  of  her  presence,  he  walked  to  the 
open  window,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  upwards 
with  a  sigh  so  long  and  deep,  that  it  almost  resembled 
a  groan.  Much  as  Cyrilla  had  desired  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him,  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  evident 
wish  on  his  part  to  defer  an  explanation;  well  as  she 
had  imagined  herself  prepared  with  speiech  and  answer, 
now  that  the  moment  of  trial  had  arrived,  the  words 
of  reproach,  expostulation,  and  entreaty,  so  carefully 
prepared,  could  find  no  utterance.  Ashamed  of  her 
pusillanimity,  and  knowing  how  much  she  should 
regret  it  afterwards,  she  compelled  herself  to  approach 
him,  not  with  the  steady  step  and  condemnatory  mien 
that  a  woman  so  innocent  and  oppressed  might  have 
assumed,  but  with  all  her  natural  gentleness  and  an 
overpowering  feeling  of  timidity.  The  silence  in  the 
room  was  so  profound,  that  even  the  slight  rustling  of 
her  dress  instantly  attracted  his  attention;  he  looked 
round,  and,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  for  a  mo- 
ment  lost  all  command  of  himself.     It  was  in  vain  he 
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turned  away  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  emotion; 
it  was  scarcely  inferior  to  her  own,  as  she  faltered  a 
few  words  of  entreaty,  that  he  would  be  just  and  ge- 
nerous, and  procure  her  a  release  from  her  vows,  now 
that  he  could  do  so  without  compromising  himself  or 
Melanie. 

"And  if  I  cannot "  began  Zomdorff. 

"You  can,  you  can Melanie  has  told  me 

what  you  said." 

"I  will  no  longer  endure  her  interference,  Cyrilla; 
she  interprets  my  words  according  to  her  wishes;  ex- 
tracts promises  from  them  which  were  never  intended, 
and,  though  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  con- 
tinually misrepresents  us  to  each  other!" 

"O  no I  hope  not,"  cried  Cyrilla,  eagerly; 

"for  she  told  me  you  repented  your  injustice  to  me, 
and  would  endeavour  to  repair  it." 

"She  told  me/*  rejoined  Zorndorff,  evasively,  "that 
while  I  imagined  I  was  saving  Margarefs  life,  I  was 
sacrificing  yours;  that  between  fever  and  sorrow  your 
youth  and  beauty  were  wasting  away;  and,"  he  added, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  "and  I  believed  her,  and  would 
have  thought  no  risk  too  great  to  save  you!  Cyrilla 
you  have  returned  to  Exfort  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent me  from  making  a  fool  of  myself — ^just  in  time 
to  save  me  from  throwing  away  my  last  chance  of 
happiness.   I  have  no  longer  any  fears  for  your  health, 

nor for  your  happiness  either,  as  long  as  you 

continue  to  be  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  and 
the  idol  of  your  cousin  Rupert!" 

"Most  ungenerous,"  exclaimed  Cyrilla,  indignantly; 

"  and  from  you,  too,  who who  understand  so  well  the 

necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances  before  the  world." 

CyriUa,   I.  24 
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"I  flatter  myself  that  I  too  keep  up  appearances^ 
but  no  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  me  happy!  I 
have  not  even  arrived  at  an  affectation  of  indifference. 
It  is  under  the  mask  of  a  cold  stateliness  foreign  to 
my  nature,  that  I  am  obliged  to  hide  the  violence  of  * 
my  feelings,  and  endeavour  to  suppress  the  outbursts 
of  passion,  daily  provoked  by  seeing  you  bestow  looks 
of  confidence  and  smiles  of  affection  on  another  which 
are  mine  by  right." 

"Reproaches  from  you after  conduct  such  as 

yours?"  cried  Cyrilla,  almost  breathless  from  amaze- 
ment    "This  is  too  much!" 

Zomdorff  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  continued: 
"The  manner  in  which  you  now  receive  Adlerkron's 
attentions  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence or  endured  patiently,  and  I  cannot  help " 

"Excuse  me,  Count  Zorndorff,"  said  Cyrilla,  inter- 
rupting him;  "but  you  must  allow  me  to  remind  you 
of  your  last  letter  to  me,  in  which  you  acknowledge 
having  forfeited  all  right  to  control  my  actions  in 
future.". 

"True true I  have  no  right  to  be  jeal- 
ous— I  mean  to  say,  no  right  to  complain " 

"You  have  none,"  said  Cyrilla;  "and  I  renounce 
my  most  indisputable  right  to  both,  on  condition  that 
you  free  me  from  bonds  that  are  a  restraint  even  on 
my  thoughts,  and  have  become  intolerable  to  me!" 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  in  a 
low  melancholy  voice;  "I  have  suffered  much  since  we 
parted  at  Spa — more,  much  more,  than  you  seem  in- 
clined to  bdieve.  Count  Zomdorff.  Your  letter  caused 
me  such  agony,  that  my  mother died  in  the  ef- 
fort to  console  me Of  my  own  long  illness  I 
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will  not  speak;  until  very  lately  I  have  had  little  reason 
to  rejoice  in  my  recovery  from  it,  so  joyless,  so  hope- 
less has  since  been  my  life."  Perceiving  that  her 
words  had  made  some  impression,  she  added,  beseech- 
ingly: "O,  Edouard,  be  merciful do  not  ill  use 

the  power  you  have  over  me put  an  end  to  your 

present  criminal  course  of  life,  and  even  in  this  world 
you  will  be  rewarded.  Your  wife  will  recover  her 
health,  and  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy,  without  remorse, 
the  wealth  you  so  much  desired  to  possess." 

"Have  you  not  seen  enough  this  evening,  Cyrilla, 
to  convince  you  that  it  has  been  too  dearly  bought] 
The  idea  of  enjoyment  without  you  is  beyond  the 
stretch  of  my  imagination  now;  let  me  rather  hope," 
he  added,  in  the  subdued  fervent  manner  of  former 
times;  "let  me  rather  hope  that  your  affection  has 
stood  the  (I  confess  unpardonably  severe)  test  to  which 
I  ventured  to  put  it." 

"I  am  no  Griselda,"  said  Cyrilla,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice. 

"You  are  angry,  jealous,  and  wish  to  punish  me. 
I  have  suffered  enough  already,  if  you  knew  but  all." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  suffer,  quite  the  contrary; 
but  I  expert  you  to-  save  me  from  a  continuation  of 
my  present  state  of  bondage.  Can  you  imagine  any 
situation  more  painful  for  a  woman  than  minel  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  it  not  unheard-of  cruelty 
your  desiring  a  continuation  of — of  the  tie  that  still 
binds  usl" 

"And  yet — I  do  desire  it — you  are  mine,  Cy- 
rilla— mine — and  I  never  will  resign  you — if  I  can 
help  it"  ii 

"Then  you  will  drive  me  to  extremities,"  she  cried, 

24* 
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tears  starting  to  her  eyes  at  the  disappointment  of  all 
her  hopes.  "You  force  me  to  demand  the  certificates, 
papers;  in  short,  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  procure  legal  redress,  and  save  me  from  such  un- 
exampled tyranny." 

**You  shall  have  them — and  my  advice  also,  if 
you  wish  it." 

**Fbur  advice!" 

"Yes;  and  assistance  too.  Nothing  can  now  be 
more  desirable,  more  gratifying  to  me,  than  being  com- 
pelled by  you  to  resume  rights  which  will  so  fully 
compensate  for  all  that  I  may  lose.  Consideration  for 
Margaret  can  have  no  weight  with  you — why  should 
iti  Assert  your  just  claims,  and  believe  that,  let  what 
will  ensue — you  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  this  world 
can  offer;  and  I  am  ready  to  brave  disgrace,  imprison- 
ment, death  itself,  rather  than  resign  you." 

"Send  Melanie  to  me,"  said  Cyrilla  faintly,  as  she 
turned  away  from  him;  "I  wish  to  go  home." 

Zomdorff  instantly  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"A  MOST  unfortunate  affair  altogether,"  said  Me- 
lanie the  next  day,  after  she  and  Cyrilla  had  talked 
over  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening;  "most  un- 
fortunate, and  threatening,  as  you  say,  prolonged  anx- 
iety and  unhappiness  to  us  both;  but  you  must  allow 
that,  like  everything  in  which  Edouard  is  concerned, 
it  has  its  interesting  side  too — there  is  something  in- 
expressibly romantic  in  your  present  position." 

"Oh,  Melanie,  spare  me  all  such  remarks  in  fu- 
ture; I  have  none  of  the  qualities  necessaiy  for  a  hero- 
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ine,  and  completely  oversee  the  romance,  while  feel- 
ing so  keenly  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation." 

"But  surely,  C)n*illa,  it  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  you  to  find  Edouard's  love  unchanged,  to  hear  him 
say  that'  he  would  resign  everything,  would  dare  any- 
thing for  you!" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Melanie,  I  felt  as  if  guilty  of  an 
impropriety  when  listening  to  him." 

"Impropriety!" 

"Such  it  appeared  to  me,  when  I  remembered  that 
he  was  the  openly  acknowledged  husband  of  another 
woman;  and  how  could  I  forget  it,  after  all  I  had  seen 
and  heard  but  one  short  half-hour  before  1" 

"But  you  seem  quite  to  forget  that  he  is  your  hus- 
band and  not  hers." 

"I  wish  I  could — or  rather,  I  wish  it  were  not  so. 
The  more  I  think  on  this  distressing  subject,  and  it  is 
now  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  there  is  but  one  person  who  could  put  an 
end  to  our  difficulties." 

"You  mean  Wilhelm?" 

"Yes;  I  feel  certain  the  President  would  at  once 
tell  us  how  we  should  act.  Regard  for  Edouard — 
for  his  own  family,  would  ensure  his  secrecy,  and  if 
a  divorce  be  obtainable  without  publicity,  he  could 
manage  it." 

"I  will  no  longer  endeavour  to  dissuade  you,"  said 
Melanie,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation;  "my  confidence 
in  Edouard  was  the  means  of  bringing  you  into  this 
strait,  your  confidence  in  Wilhelm  will  place  me  in  a 
still  greater:  but  I  shall  consider  it  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tion; and  as  I  cannot  summon  courage  to  await  the 
explosion  of  his  wrath,  you  must  at  least  defer  your 
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communication  until  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
retiring  to  some  quiet  place,  where  together  we  can 
hide  our  sorrows  from  the  world,  and  hope  for  the 
changes  that  time  may  bring  us." 

"No,  Melanie,  no — if  you  are  convinced* that  the 
President  would  be  so  very  unreasonably  angry  with 
you,  I  must  endeavour  never  even  to  think  of  consult- 
ing him  again." 

"Heaven  knows  I  meant  well,"  said  Melanie, 
earnestly.  "I  thought  I  was  securing  you  a  life  of 
happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few — and  even  now, 
disappointed  and  deceived  as  we  have  been  by  Edpuard, 
I  cannot  help  admiring  and  thinking  him  superior  to 
all  other  men.  He  seems  born  to  command,  fitted  in 
every  way  to  adorn  a  high  station;  and  then  his  con- 
duct to  his  wife  is  absolutely  sublime!" 

"To  which  of  them?"  asked  Cyrilla,  bitterly,  while 
large  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

Melanie,  somewhat  staggered  in  her  romantic 
speech  by  this  question,  paused  before  she  answered, 
"I  meant  that  wretched,  unhealthy  woman,  whose 
death  would  be  a  blessing  to  herself  and  all  connected 
with  her." 

"God  alone  knows  whether  or  not  her  death  be  de- 
sirable," said  Cyrilla;  "for  my  part,  I  wish  her  l^ealth, 
long  life,  and  every  happiness  this  world  can  bestow." 

"How  angelic!"  exclaimed  Melanie. 

"O  no,  no,"  cried  Cyrilla,  hastily,  "you  must  not 
misunderstand  me;  my  wish  is  selfish,  for  her  hap- 
piness is  henceforward  inseparable  from  mine.  Can 
you  not  perceive  that  though  no  sense  of  crime,  no 
commiseration  for  me,  no  entreaties  or  threats,  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  induce  Edouard  to  release  me, 
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her  restoration  to  health  must  at  last  convince  him  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  sol  I  believe,  dear  Melanie, 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that — in  that  case — ^I — I — have 
promised  Rupert "  she  stopped,  embarrassed. 

"What?"  said  Melanie,  looking  suddenly  towards 
C3rrilla,  whose  intense  blush  made  her  half-uttered 
sentence  almost  instantly  intelligible  to  her;  ''O,  I  un- 
derstand it  all  now,"  she  continued  slowly,  "affection 
no  longer  pleads  for  Edouard — you  have  ceased  to 
care  for  him." 

"Long,  long  ago!"  answered  Cjrrilla. 

"Can  such  things  be!"  exclaimed  Melanie,  clasping 
her  hands  and  looking  upwards.  "O,  why  was  not 
my  fate  yours,  and  yours  mine,  Cyrilla!"  she  added, 
shaking  her  head  half  sorrowfully,  half  reproachfully. 
"You  have  never  loved." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Cyrilla,  "that  every  one 
has  their  own  individual  and  peculiar  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  love — yours  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension." 

"And  yet  I  thought  you  understood  it  so  well!" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Cyrilla,  blushing  still  more 
deeply  than  before,  the  colour  darting  up  to  her  tem- 
ples, and  spreading  over  her  neck, — "I  am  afraid  I 
must  confess  that  admiration  for  Edouard's  singularly 
beautiful  face  and  graceful  figure  made  me  give  him 
credit  for  all  the  good  qualities  you  said  he  possessed." 

"I  said  but  the  trutii:  better  judges  than  I  am  have 
declared  his  intellect  to  be  of  the  first  order.  He  has 
erred — sinned,  if  you  will — but  oh,  C3rrilla,  he  loves 
you  still." 

"I  believe  he  does,"  she  answered,  with  a  look  of 
unequivocal  contempt;  "that  is,  according  to  his  ego- 
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tistical  ideas,  which  make  him  altogether  regardless  of 
the  pain  he  inflicts.  He  seems  to  think  the  word  love 
an  excuse  for  every  description  of  t)n-anny,  and  uses 
it  to  justify  his  prolonging  my  bondage,  and  marring 
all  my  prospects  of  happiness?  In  three  months  from 
the  time  I  left  Salzburg,  Rupert  will  require  a  partial 
explanation;  in  six  months  I  must  give  him  up  for 
ever,  or  tell  him  all." 

"A  duel  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence,"  said 
Melanie. 

"Rupert  is  no  duellist.  He  disapproves  of  the 
custom  from  religious  motives." 

"Of  that  I  have  no  doubt;  but  you  place  too  much 
reliance  on  his  principles  if  you  think  him  capable  of 
refusing  a  challenge,  when  sent  to  him  after  an  angry 
dispute  with  Edouard,  who  has  no  scruples,  and  would 
have  no  fear  but  that  of  losing  you." 

"He  has  lost  me,"  cried  Cyrilla,  vehemently,  "lost 
me  for  ever!  Were  his  unfortunate  wife,  on  whose 
death  he  has  speculated  so  openly,  even  now  in  her 
grave,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  live  with  him  I" 

"There  is  something  which  would  compel  you,  I 
fear." 

"What?" 

"The  marriage  laws." 

"Oh,  Melanie,  do  not  say  so are  you  sure, 

quite  sure,  of  this?" 

"I  have  reason  to  be  so,"  answered  Melanie,  "for 
I  learned  it  practically..  A  very  few  days  after  my 
marriage — in  fact,  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 

— I fled  from  Wilhelm returned  to  my 

father,  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  of  him 
to  take  me  back  again.     I  told  him  I  was  disenchanti 
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of  marriage,  wretched,  desperate,  and  made  the  wild- 
est vows  never  to  displease  him  or  my  stepmother 
again;  but  it  was  in  vain  I  wept  and  implored. 
Though  tears  of  commiseration  stood  in  his  eyes,  he 
assured  me  that  he  could  not  do  as  I  desired — that 
no  repining  or  repugnance  on  my  part  would  be  of 
any  avail — that  I  henceforward  belonged  to  my  hus- 
band, and  must  return  to  Jiim  if  he  claimed  me.  Wil- 
helm,  informed  of  my  place  of  refuge  by  a  letter 
which  I  had  left  on  my  toilet,  came  for  me  himself, 
and  without  vouchsafing  any  expostulations,  or  de- 
manding any  explanations,  placed  my  arm  within  his, 
and  led  me  to  the  carriage.  I  did  not  for  some  time 
observe  that  we  had  post-horses — did  not  know  that 
we  were  leaving  my  father's  neighbourhood  altogether 

when  I  discovered but  this  can  scarcely 

interest  you  now " 

"It  does deeply The  President  was, 

of  course,  very  angry?" 

"Not  at  all he  tried  to  look  grave,  but  I 

saw  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh.  I  had 
acted  like  a  child,  and  as  such  he  treated  me  for  some 
time  after.  I  only  mention  this  to  prove  to  you  that 
if  Edouard " 

"I  understand,"  said  Cyrilla;  "but  I  have  the 
letter  in  which  he  promises  not  to  claim  any  right  to 
control  me." 

"Then  perhaps  he  will  not;  but  let  me  again  ad- 
vise you  not  to  irritate  him." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  musingly;  "and  as 
he  is  jealous  of  Rupert,  I  must  avoid  in  fliture  annoy- 
ing him  in  that  way  at  least.  Besides,  I  threatened 
when  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  entreated." 
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"That  was  a  great  mistake,"  said  Melanie.  "A 
woman's  force  lies  altogether  in  entreaty,  for  the  laws 
have  assigned  us  a  so  very  subordinate  social  position, 
that  in  most  cases  our  threats  resemble  the  ravings  of 
angry  children." 

"Circumstances  have  unfortunately  made  mine  of 
but  little  more  importance,"  answered  Cyrilla;  "and  I 
suppose  it  will  now  be  better  for  me  to  wait  patiently 
a  few  weeks  longer,  and  then,  under  the  plea  of  de- 
manding those  odious  papers,  and  asking  his  advice, 
I  can  once  more  see  him  alone,  and  make  a  final 
effort  to  discover  a  spark  of  humanity  under  the  hard 
crust  of  pride  and  selfishness  that  I  formerly  supposed 
to  be  dignity  and  firmness  of  character." 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  Bellegarde  and  her 
sister  were  announced,  and  a  scene  of  light  kisses  and 
fugitive  embraces,  intermixed  with  careless  inquiries 
about  health  and  sleep,  ensued.  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  whispered  to  Cyrilla:  "I  suppo^,  dear,  the 
Zomdorff  frightened  you  last  night,  you  went  home  so 
very  early.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  let  her 
fasten  upon  you  in  her  vampire  way,  to  inhale  your 

imponderable  emanations,  as  Melanie  sa3rs no 

one  can  stand  that  but  the  mass  of  sinew  and  bone 
called  Vica.  I  hope,  Melanie,  you  will  not  humour 
your  niece  in  this  fancy  that  she  has  taken  for  Cyrilla. 
I  perceived  the  whim  the  very  first  time  they  met,  but 
had  no  idea  it  would  last  so  long." 

Melanie  was  listening  to  Julie  de  Lindesmar's  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  which  had  taken 
place  while  they  had  been  at  the  Zomdorffs  the  even- 
ing before.  "You  will  be  delighted  with  Victor,"  she 
continued;  "he  is  so  animated,  so  thoroughly  French 
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—  quite  new  to  us  too,  for  you  know  he  was  ten  ' 
years  with  mamma's  father  at  Amboise,  and  for  the 
last  five  or  six  has  been  studying  cameralia,  I  think  he 
calls  it.     I  suppose  you  know  what  that  means — I 
don't" 

"It  is  the  finance  department  Edouard  studied 
cameralia,  and  is  Kammer-assessor." 

"Exactly;  and  Victor  has  got  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  him  and  to  the  President." 

"That  was  scarcely  necessary,"  observed  Melanie, 
smiling. 

"O,  it  is  a  letter  of  particular  recommendation  to 
the  President,  as  he  wishes  to  be  appointed  to  some 
situation  here,  where  he  has  so  many  relations,  and 
will  soon  have  so  many  friends;  and  I  have  been  so 
anxious  to  arrange  a  little  pic-nic  to  Freilands  that  he 
may  be  introduced  to  you  all  at  once!  The  weather 
is  so  fine  that  we  could  arrange  everything  k  FAn- 
glaise,  and " 

"That  is,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "she 
wants  to  dine  on  the  grass  somewhere  in  the  park,  and 
have  earwigs  and  ants  crawling  over  the  table-cloth. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Rupert  to  invite  us 
to  dine  with  him.  We  should  then  have  a  good 
dinner,  good  wine,  and  ices,  which  would  put  Belle- 
garde  and  everybody  into  good  humour,  and  save  our 
servants  a  lot  of  trouble!" 

"But,"  persisted  Julie,  "we  want  to  be  quite  en 
petit  comtti,  and  Rupert  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  will  invite  at  least  half-a-dozen 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment;  and  of  what  use  are 
they  excepting  when  people  intend  to  dance  1" 

"Well,   perhaps  we   may  want   them  exactly  for 
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that  purpose.     You  know  Victor  intends  to  teach  us 

a  new  Polish  dance."  1 

"Another  reason,  Adrienne,  for  wishing  to  be  enire 
nous,  I  don't  mind  having  M.  de  Klemmhein — he 
quite  belongs  to  us,  and  happens  to  be  a  friend  of 
Victor's;  but  Captain  StaufFen  and  Major  Arnheim  are 
my  aversion.  Now,  this  dance  I  am  quite  determined 
to  keep  for  ourselves;  and  only  imagine,  Cyrilla,  how 
nice!  We  must  have  little  bells  fastened  on  the  heels 
of  our  shoes,  and  all  the  men  must  wear  spurs!  The 
very  idea  of  an  exclusive  dance  is  so  exquisite  that  you 
may  imagine  what  a  treasure  Victor  will  prove  to  us!" 

"Well,  but  about  our  pic-nic,"  said  Madame  de 
Bellegarde,  impatiently;  "as  Julie  will  not  allow  me 
to  apply  to  Rupert,  I  think,  to  prevent  confusion,  it 
will  be  better  for  me  to  manage  the  whole  affair;  but 
Melanie  must  invite  my  father-in-law,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  elderly  bores,  to  dine  with  the  President, — they 
are  better  out  of  the  way,  you  know." 

"But,"  cried  Julie,  "what  can  we  do  with  their 
wives,  who,  dull  at  all  times,  are  doubly  dull  when 
obliged  to  speak  French?  We  only  want  their  sons, 
and a  few  of  their  daughters." 

"Stay,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "a  sudden 
and  most  charming  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me — 
Let  us  all  dine  quietly  at  home,  as  if  we  were  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all,  but  directly  after  propose  driv- 
ing out,  just  at  the  time  when  stupid  people  feel 
drowsy, — nothing  pleasanter  than  an  evening  drive, 
terminated  by  a  gay  supper.  Rupert  can  take  charge 
of  Julie  and  Cyrilla;  with  him  they  require  no  chape- 
ron— Melanie  must  have  places  in  her  char-i-banc  for 
those  we  choose  to  invite,  and  no  others — I  shall  do 
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the  same.  There  will  be  music  and  moonlight,  and 
whether  we  return  before  or  after  midnight  is  of  very 
little  importance." 

"The  plan  is  feasible,"  said  Melanie,  "the  weather 
beautiful,  and  Rupert  will  be  enchanted.  He  has  been 
endeavouring  to  persuade  us  to  go  to  Freilands  the 
last  week,  but  Wilhelm  expects  a  return  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  will  not  yet  believe  in  spring."  • 

"And  now,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "I  must  go 
to  the  Zomdorffs  to  let  them  know  our  change  of  plan." 

"Was  Margaret  well  enough  to  have  consented  to 
join  you?" 

"She  is  quite  well  again — that  is,  as  well  as  she 
ever  acknowledges  herself  to  be.  Count  Zorndorff 
seemed  to  wish  her  to  remain  at  home;  but  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  for  himself,  she  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  and  only  requested  we  would  excuse  her 
not  remaining  out  of  doors  during  the  sunset,  as  the 
last  rays  of  light  produced  a  degree  of  torpor  and 
chill  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  overcome." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Melanie.  "I  wish  I  could 
ascertain  exactly  how  much  is  real,  how  much  the 
effect  of  imagination,  in  all  this.  Yesterday  morning, 
after  she  had  been  mesmerized  as  usual,  and  when  I 
supposed  her  in  a  state  of  sleepwaking,  I  made  a  re- 
mark to  Dr.  Hurtig  which  Cyrilla  tells  me  she  over- 
heai^d;  now,  as  I  was  not  *en  rapport'  with  her,  she 
ought  not  to  have  heard  me  at  all;  so  it  is  evident  that 
more  'passes'  are  necessary  than  he  generally  uses." 

"O,  Melanie,  could  you  not  persuade  her  to  allow* 
herself  to  be  mesmerized  at  Freilands  this  evening?" 

"Perhaps  I  could,  but  Edouard  would  not  consent, 
— he  says  he  will  not  have  her  tormented." 
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"But  I  thought  somnambulists  quite  enjoyed  being 
pinched  and  pulled,  and  having  people  standing  on 
their  legs,  and  twisting  their  arms!" 

"It  is  supposed  they  do  not  suffer  from  any  of  the 
experiments  tried  on  them,  as  they  always  feel  quite 
refreshed  on  waking;  but  with  Margaret,  you  see — 
mesmerism — is  a  sort'  of  last  remedy — the  only  chance 

*  left  of  curing  her  of  a  disease  which  dates  its  com- 
mencement from  earliest  infancy." 

"Good  gracious!  I  thought  her  complaint  was 
merely  what  is  called  *  nerves,'  though  I  have  often 
suspected  there  was  something  the  matter  with  her 
brain  too,  she  is  occasionally  so  very  queer,  and  says 
such  odd  things." 

"I  am  sure  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  so," 
said  Melanie  with  a  sigh;  "a  constant  repetition  of  at- 
tacks, such  as  she  is  subject  to,  must  in  the  end  have 
a  fatal  influence  on  the  mind,  and — "  here  she  stopped 
suddenly;  Zomdorff  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
uncle's  study,  and  looking  at  her  reproachfully.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  appeared  there  since  his  marriage, 
and  his  former  habit  of  using  the  communication  be- 
tween the  rooms  had  been  forgotten.  Cyrilla  looked  up 
for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  to  work  with  as  un- 
concerned an  air  as  she  could  assume;  and  while  she 
pondered  on  the  different  motives  which  might  have 
induced  him  to  change  his  plan  of  avoidance,  and 
enter  a  room  where  it  was  so  probable  he  would  have 
found  her  with  Melanie  alone,  Julie  advanced  towards 

•  him  exclaiming:  "How  often  it  happens  that  when  one 
speaks  or  thinks  of  people  they  suddenly  appear!" 

"I  thought  you  were  talking  of  Margaret,"  said 
Zomdorff. 
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"Adrienne  and  Melanie  I  daresay  were,  but  I  have 
been  telling  Cyrilla  what  an  attentive  devoted  husband 
you  are!" 

**  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  would  most  probably 
have  preferred  some  other  subject  of  conversation." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Julie,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  more  meaning  than  was  agreeable  to  either; 
"her  attention  seemed  rather  divided  between  what  I 
was  saying  and  what  she  overheard  about  mesmerism, 
— a  subject  new  to  her,  but  one  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much  during  the  last  year,  that  I  detest  the  word 
and  all  connected  with  it, — besides,  you  know  I  am 
a  non-believer." 

"Indeed!    To  what  extent?" 

"O, — a — you  see  I  think  those  foolish  movements 
with  the  hands  called  'passes'  really  too  ridiculous; 
and  then  the  idea  that  people  can  walk  about  and  talk, 
and  know  nothing  of  it  afterwards,  is  so  very  absurd." 

"Some  people  walk  and  many  people  talk  in  their 
ordinary  sleep,  and  are  unconscious  of  it  afterwards," 
said  Zorndorff,  quietly. 

"Yes;  but  these  mesmerized  people  do  and  say  such 
odd  yet  commonplace  things,  that  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  imposture, — for  my  part,  I  must  have  more 
proofs.  At  present,  the  whole  thing  is  so  completely 
beyond  my  comprehension,  that  I  cannot  and  will  not 
believe  in  it." 

"So,"  said  Melanie,  advancing  towards  them,  "so, 
whatever  is  beyond  your  comprehension  is  unworthy 
of  belief,  or  a  delusion.  I  should  really  like  to  know 
what  you  and  Adrienne  do  believe." 

"Anything  you  please  excepting  somnambulism." 

"You  believe  in  your  own  existence,  perhaps  1" 
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"Most  certainly;  I  should  be  a  fool  to  doubt  it, — 
but  then,  I  know  myself," 

"Indeed!    Physically  and  psychologically]" 

"I  don't  quite  understand  either  of  those  words," 
said  Julie,  laughing,  "but  I  cdjxfeel  myself,  and  there- 
fore I  know  that  I  am." 

"A  most  feminine  argument,"  observed  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  stopped  at  the  door  to  listen;  "Cartesius 
was  less  disposed  to  materialism  when  he  began  his  phi- 
losophy with  the  celebrated  words  *Cogito,  ergo  sum.'" 

"O,  I  know  nothing  about  either  Latin  or  philoso- 
phy," cried  Julie,  "and  the  question  Melanie  asked 
is  much  too  difficult  for  me.  Choose  something  com- 
mon and  more  easily  understood." 

"And  what  is  easily  understood?  What  do  we  in 
fact  understand?"  said  Melanie  thoughtfully.  "Let  us 
take  the  commonest  insect,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  grain 
of  wheat.     What  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge?" 

"Take  the  grain  of  wheat  and  try,"  said  Julie. 

"Be  it  so.  You  place  it  in  the  ground  and  it 
grows,  and  becomes  an  ear." 

"Yes." 

"A  grain  of  wheat  was  found  in  the  encasements 
of  a  mummy  in  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been  there 
two  thousand  years;  it  was  sent  to  England,  sown, 
and  it  grew.     Can  you  believe  that?" 

"It  is  surprising,  but  I  can  believe  it." 

"Yet  you  do  not  know  why  it  grew." 

"I  suppose  the  germ  was  uninjured." 

"And  what  is  the  germ?" 

"Fm  sure  I  don't  faiow"  said  Julie,  impatiently. 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Melanie;  "but,  like  you,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  grain  of  wheat  did  grow,  and  that  other 
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grains  will  grow.  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  things 
which  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  without  understanding 
why  such  things  are  so;  and  I  have  therefore  no  difficulty 
in  placing  mesmeric  somnambulism  among  the  rest." 

"Perhaps  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  a 
convert  of  me,"  began  Julie,  "if  you  would  clearly  ex- 
plain to  me  what  somnambulism  really  is " 

"Impossible,"  said  Melanie;  "have  I  not  confessed 
that  it  is  one  of  the  millions  of  things  beyond  my  com- 
prehension; but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  believ- 
ing that  it  may  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  man,  and 
that  there  may  be  imponderous  and  invisible  emanations 
from  our  bodies,  that  later  discoveries  may  make  use- 
ful to  our  fellow-creatures;  but,  at  all  events,  mesmeric 
phenomena  can  never  cease  to  interest  me,  as  they  tend 
to  prove  that  we  may  enjoy  the  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties,  yet  retain  no  recollection  of  having  done  so 
— and  the  continuity  of  thought  once  satisfactorily 
established,  all  doubts  and  difficulties  concerning  sleep 
and  dreams  are  at  an  end!" 

"What  doubts  and  difficulties  do  you  meani  I  know 
nothing  about  them — I  like  sleeping,  and  I  detest 
dreaming,  and  I  believe  most  people  think  as  I  do." 

"Edouard,"  said  the  President,  walking  into  his 
study,  "with  respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown  lands, 
Sennheim  and  Streck,  as  I  was  observing " 

"You  will  find  the  report  on  your  table,"  answered 
ZorndorfF,  to  whom  Madame  de  Bellegarde  turned  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  observed:  — 

"I  am  going  to  your  house  now,  to  tell  Margaret 
that  our  pic-nic  dinner  is  to  be  changed  into  a  supper, 
and  so  late,  that  she  will  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun." 

Cyrilla,    I.  2$ 
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"Melanie,"  said  Zorndorff,  approaching  his  aunt  as 
the  door  closed  on  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "you  were 
about  to  betray  the  secret  of  my  domestic  wretched- 
ness to  that  thoughtless  woman  just  as  I  entered  the 
room.  How  can  you  forget  that  curiosity,  not  interest 
for  Margaret,  prompts  all  her  questions?" 

Melanie  threw  herself  into  a  chair  with  a  look  of 
annoyance;  she  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  not 
unreasonably  upbraiding  her,  precisely  at  the  moment 
she  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  him  with  well-merited 
reproaches  for  his  t)n:anny  to  Cyrilla.  She  did  not 
speak,  and  he  pursued  the  subject  no  further,  but 
coming  close  to  her,  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Mar- 
garet was  very  ill  and  restless  last  night;  one  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  threatening  danger  caused  her 
an  uneasiness  similar  to  that  said  to  be  produced  by 
a  drawn  dagger  held  over  a  sleeper." 

"What  danger?" 

"Has  not  Cyrilla  told  you  that  she  intends  to 
acknowledge  our  marriage?  Will  not  the  discovery 
of  a  claim,  which  I  shall  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
disputing,  put  a  sudden  end  to  Margaret's  life?" 

"You  wilfully  misunderstand  Cyrilla,"  cried  Me- 
lanie, quickly;  "Margaret's  life  is  in  no  danger  what- 
ever, if  you  will,  in  this  instance  at  least,  act  honour- 
ably, as  you  said  you  could  and  would  do." 

"Cyrilla  was  not  here — I  overrated  my  strength 
when  I  so  spoke — the  sacrifice  is  beyond  my  power, 
Melanie — no  sense  of  guilt  can  enable  me  to  resign 
her,  no  feeling  of  honour  stifle  a  love  like  mine." 

"Love!"  exclaimed  Melanie,  indignantly;  "do  not 
profane  the  word  by  so  using  it,  or  flatter  yourself 
that   under   such   constraint   Cyrilla   will   preserve   a 
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particle  of  regard  for  you.  In  your  rough  grasp  love 
dies,  and  ambition  and  selfishness  stride  over  the 
mangled  remains!" 

A  smile  of  derision  seemed  to  hover  over  Zorn- 
dorff's  lips  as  the  President  called  out,  "What  are  you 
talking  about  there?  has  any  one  been  murdered  1" 

"Only  metaphorically,"  answered  ZomdorfF. 

C)n:illa,  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
them,  looked  up  anxiously;  her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  faltered,  "So  then  I  have 
nothing  more  to  hope  from  you." 

"Everything,"  he  replied,  "if  you  will  speak  to  me 
yourself  in  future,  and  cease  these  messages,  which 
only  lead  to  disagreeable  misunderstandings.  It  is  well 
known  that  interference  between — people  connected 
as  we  are,  is  always  a  thankless  office.  Forgive  me, 
Melanie,  but  henceforward  Cyrilla  must  confer  with 
me  alone,  and — less  angrily  I  hope." 

"Edouard,"  cried  the  President,  a  little  impatiently, 
"if  you  will  come  here  for  a  moment,  I  think  we  may 
put  the  Sennheim  and  Streck  papers  aside  until  the 
middle  of  August." 

ZorndorfF,  probably  rejoicing  in  the  interruption, 
immediately  joined  his  uncle,  and  was  soon  altogether 
immersed  in  business. 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  Cyrilla  approached 
her  sister  and  whispered,  "Melanie,  do  you  think  he 
could  if  he  would?*' 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  among  your  extensive  acquaintance  is  there 
no  one  to  whom  you  could  apply  for  advice?" 

Melanie  shook  her  head. 

"Not  one  you  could  trust  with  our  secret?" 

25* 
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"Not  one.  I  am  afraid,  dearest,  that  you  must  let 
the  matter  rest  for  the  present,  and  resign  yourself  to 
what  is  inevitable." 

"That  is  hard,  very  hard — nowj^  murmured  Cyrilla. 

"The  trial  is  severe,"  said  Melanie,  "but  it  is  of 
no  vulgar  or  common-place  description.  Situated  as 
you  are,  I  could  have  felt  a  sort  of  excitement  in 
anxieties  so  calculated  to  engross  the  imagination,  and 
render  even  the  common  occurrences  of  life  drama- 
tically interesting!  But  then  how  differently  I  should 
have  acted,"  she  continued,  with  great  self-complacence; 
"no  thought  of  marriage  with  another  would  ever  have 
entered  my  mind — conscious  of  my  power  over 
Edouard,  I  should  have  overwhelmed  him  with  my 
magnanimity;  no  reproach  should  have  passed  my 
lips;  great  in  my  strength  of  mind,  I  should  have 
sought  and  consoled  his  frail  suffering  wife,  should 
have  talked  and  reasoned  with  him  as  I  had  ever 
done;  with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  friendship,  I 
should  have  shown  him  that  the  woman  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  betrayed  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate! 
Seldom,  and  in  but  fleeting  moments,  should  he  have 
been  allowed  to  see  the  grief  that  was  gnawing  at 
my  heart — like  the  Spartan  boy,  I  should  have 
hugged " 

"Dear  Melanie,"  cried  Cyrilla,  half  laughing  though 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  "it  is  quite  evident  that 
your  magnanimity  exceeds  mine,  but  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way  again,  after 
seeing  you  so  evidently  angry  with  him  as  you  were 
but  a  short  time  ago." 

"Your  anxious  face  and  his  haughty  composure 
irritated  me,  I  believe,  but  it  was  for  the  last  time; 
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he  has  unreservedly  declined  my  interference,  and  my 
office  of  mediatrix  is  now  at  an  end." 

"Then,"  said  Cyrilla,  "I  have  no  friend  left  but 
Rupert,  and  fears  for  his  safety  must  ever  prevent  my 
asking  his  assistance.  Nothing  remains  for  me  to  do 
but,  when  once  assured  of  the  fallacy  of  my  last  hope, 
to  give  him  up  for  ever;  and  endeavour,  as  you  say, 
to  resign  myself  to  what  is  inevitable." 

"And,"  said  Melanie,  "in  the  meantime  try  as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  up  your  spirits  and  be  like  your- 
self. Adrienne  and  Julie  have  observed  that  you  are 
not  so  gay  as  you  used  to  be,  and  asked  if  you  had 
not  been  greatly  disappointed  at  Edouard's  ixiarriage. 
You  must  make  an  exertion  to  prevent  them  from 
pitying  you.  I  wish  Rupert  would  call  here,  that  we 
might  tell  him  to  come  for  you  and  Julie  this  evening. 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  just  now." 

"At  Freilands,  most  probably,"  suggested  Cyrilla; 
"he  said  something  about  expecting  people  to  dine 
with  him  there." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  so  when  Adrienne  was  here? 
That  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  her 
postpone  her  supper." 

"Quite  unnecessary,"'  said  Cyrilla.  "You  have 
only  to  let  Rupert  know  we  want  him,  and  he  will 
manage  to  break  up  his  party  early  enough  to  come  here; 
if  not,  he  can  send  for  us,  which  will  do  just  as  well." 

"I  don't  like  to  ask  Wilhelm  for  his  horses,"  said 
Melanie,  walking  towards  her  writing  table;  "he  would 
require  a  long  explanation;  and  as  to  proposing  his 
joining  us,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  Adrienne 
says  he  is  such  a  restraint  upon  me  that  she  will  not 
have  him.     It  is  a  great  mistake  men  making  them- 
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selves  feared  by  their  own*.family;  what  they  gain  in 
respect  they  lose  in  afifectioh!  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  we  intend  to  drive  out  and  spend  the 
evening  with  the  Bellegardes." 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  Cyrilla,  "that  by  one 
great  effort  of  courage  you  could  shake  off  your  fear, 
and  be  perfectly  candid  with*  the  President  in  future? 
In  your  place  I  should  at  least  make  the  trial.  Why 
not  say  that  you  are  going  to  Freilands  with  Adrienne? 
Is  it  worth  prevaricating  for  such  a  trifle  1" 

"Perhaps  not;  but  it  is  also  not  worth  quarrelling 
about" 

"You  fear  he  would  object?" 

"Not  exactly — but  he  would  say  something — a — 
I  don't  exactly  know  what — something  calculated  to 
lessen  or  destroy  our  pleasure." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken;  and  as  no  better  op- 
portunity is  likely  to  occur  to  make  the  trial  I  have  so 
often  urged,  suppose  you  tell  him  our  plans  after  dinner 
to-day;  it  will  be  better  than  that  some  chance 
reference  should  betray  all  a  few  days  hence,  as  has 
so  often  happened,  giving  him  real  cause  for  anger  in 
the  discovery  of  having  been  deceived." 

"You  do  not  understand  him,  Cyrilla.  I  never 
consulted  him  about  anything,  never  asked  his  opinion, 
without  encountering  opposition  or  sneers.  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  have  occasionally  done  things  that 
might  have  provoked  such  a  man,  he  seemed  to  think 
it  a  waste  of  words  to  talk  over  what  was  past  and 
could  not  be  changed." 

"We  shall  never  think  alike  on  these  subjects,"  re- 
joined Cyrilla.  "I  consider  perfect  confidence  neces- 
sary to  happiness;  and  my  mother  always  said " 
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"I  am  sorry,"  said  Melanie,  with  some  bitterness, 
"very  sorry  to  be  obliged  so  often  to  enlighten  you 
about  your  mother,  Cyrilla.  She  certainly  bestowed 
her  confidence,  or  rather  issued  her  commands,  with- 
out reserve.  My  father  was  more  in  my  position, 
with  this  difference,  that  a  ^fait  accompli*  did  not 
exempt  him  from  reprimands " 

"Which,"  interposed  Cyrilla,  "his  thoughtlessness 
not  unfrequently  deserved." 

"Perhaps  so.  That  he  was  careless  in  pecuniary 
matters  is  true;  but  his  generosity  was  so  unbounded 
that  one  could  only  regret  his  not  having  illimitable 
command  of  money.  Never  did  my  mother  wish  for 
anything  that  he  did  not  procure  it — for  those  he 
loved  nothing  could  be  too  costly!" 

"iJ/y  mother's  lot  was  a  more  common  one,"  said 
Cyrilla,  "her  wishes  were  not  expressed,  because  she 
knew  they  could  not  prudently  be  gratified." 

"That  was  her  rational  way  of  showing  her  regard," 
said  Melanie,  "and  was  quite  characteristic;  she  gained 
in  consequence  his  esteem  and  respect  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  that  was  all  she  ambitioned. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  right.  Women  easily  satis- 
fied are  not  likely  to  meet  with  disappointment,  and 
are  never  so  cruelly  deceived  in  their  expectations  as 
I  have  been." 

"Then  your  expectations  were  unreasonable,"  cried 
Cyrilla,  warmly;  "for  I  have  lately  discovered  that 
there  are  few  men  who  admire  and  like  their  wives 
more  than  the  President  does  you." 

"Admire!  like!  according  to  his  ideas,  perhaps, 
but  not  mine." 
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"I  think  you  are  ungrateful,  and  misunderstand 
him  sometimes,"  began  Cyrilla. 

"Ungrateful!  Ought  I,  perhaps,  to  feel  gratitude 
for  his  unmerciful  criticism  of  my  poems  1  his  never- 
ceasing  ridicule  of  my  endeavours  to  wreath  my  brow 
with  laurel,  and  raise  my  head  above  the  waters  of 
Lethe  1" 

"No;  but  his  advice  is  worth  attending  to;  for  in- 
stance, when  he  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  a  journey 
through  the  south  of  Germany  could  be  better  described 
in  prose  than  verse,  you  were  unreasonably  offended." 

"Because  he  only  said  so  to  mortify  me.  Had  I 
intended  to  describe  Berlin,  Koenigsberg,  Erfurt,  or 
Exfort,  he  might  have  been  right;  but  can  any  subject 
be  more  adapted  to  every  description  of  poetry  than 
the  south,  with  its  mountains  and  lakes,  legends  of 
gnomes,  dwarfs  and  spirits,  alpine  horns  and  wild 
huntsmen?" 

"It  was  the  description  of  your  dinner  to  which 
he  objected — the  trout,  turkey,  fiery  Hungarian  wine, 
and " 

"Well,"  cried  Melanie,  "and  have  no  poets  ever 
described  a  banquet?     Did  not  Homer  himself " 

Visitors  were  announced,  and  spared  Cyrilla  the 
defence  of  Homer.  Melanie  went  to  receive  them  in 
another  and  much  more  splendid  apartment.  It  was 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  her  high  position  in  Exfort 
to  have  one  day  each  week  on  which  she  held  a  sort 
of  diminutive  court,  receiving  with  equal  dignity  and 
condescension  the  wives  of  the  various  assessors, 
counsellors,  and  directors,  of  whom  her  husband  was 
the  chief,  and  also  of  the  officers  whose  families  wished 
to  be  on  her  visiting  list,  and  desired  to  be  invited  to 
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her  house.  Like  all  great  people,  she  complained 
much  of  the  toils  incumbent  on  her  station;  but  the 
individuals  who  had  attempted  to  relieve  her  of  part 
of  the  burden  by  absenting  themselves,  were  made  to 
feel  in  no  slight  degree,  not  only  her  displeasure,  but 
that  of  the  President  also!  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
gravity  and  wisdom,  who  professed  to  despise  the  ab- 
surdities of  etiquette;  and  Melanie  not  unfrequently 
soared  in  idea  so  far  beyond  this  world,  as  to  view 
the  inhabitants  as  ants,  and  find  all  their  pursuits  as 
apparently  futile !  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  meet 
the  observer  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  ranks  of  society. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  President  entered  the 
drawing-room,  rubbing  his  hands  in  the  satisfied  man- 
ner of  a  man  who  considers  that  those  members  of 
his  body  have  been  sufficiently  diligent  to  deserve  a 
little  recreation.  "I  rather  enjoy  the  idea  of  a  musical 
evening,"  he  began;  "we  shall  be  alone,  I  believe,  and 
Cyrilla  has  promised " 

"The  weather  is  so  fine,"  said  Melanie,  "that  we 
intend  to  drive  out  after  dinner;  and  the  Bellegardes 
have  asked  us  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  them." 

"That  is,"  said  Cyrilla,  "they  have  proposed  our 
driving  to  Freilands,  where  they  intend  to  give  a  supper." 

"So!  there  will  be  wild  doings  there  this  evening 
— dancing,  of  course." 

**Very  little,"  said  Melanie;  "we  intend  to  walk 
through  the  grounds  and  gardens,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  spring  is  advanced." 

"And  the  flirtations  also,"  said  the  President,  dryly; 
"how  many  score  of  officers  do  you  expect*?" 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  being  invited,  excepting 
Rupert" 
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"Klemmhein  will  be  there  quite  as  certainly  as 
Rupert,  I  can  tell  you.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  must  be  in  attendance  *to  walk  through  the 
grounds  and  gardens'  with  Madame  de  Bellegarde. 
Why,  if  she  by  any  chance  should  happen  to  forget 
him,  her  husband,  with  that  admirable  gallantry  pecu- 
liar to  his  nation,  would  himself  invite  him!" 

"I  did  not  think  you  would  condescend  to  repeat 
such  gossip." 

"/j  it  gossip?  I  flattered  myself  you  would  imagine 
me  capable  of  making  the  remark  from  personal  ob- 
servation. It  is  quite  as  evident  as  that  Julie  intends 
to  marry  Edouard  if  his  wife  should  die,  as  all  the 
Lindesmars  predict  she  will  do  a  few  months  hence." 

"Julie  and  Edouard  1"  exclaimed  Melanie;  "that 
would  be  too  ridiculous.  On  that  subject  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  are  mistaken;  he  would  never  think  of  her." 

"I  did  not  say  he  would;  I  said  she  thought  of 
him,  as  she  does  of  any  and  every  one  who  is  eligible." 

"You  must  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  her,"  said 
Cyrilla,  "if  you  suppose  her  capable  of  endeavouring 

to  attract  the  attention  or  gain  the  affection  of  a 

married  man." 

"A  very  exalted  opinion  of  her  I  certainly  have 
not,  or  of  any  of  her  ifamily,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
those  French  people  who  followed  Jerome  Buonaparte 
into  our  country,  and  have  remained  here  to  engraft 
their  licentious  liveliness  on  our  society,  and  imper- 
ceptibly corrupt  all  around  them  by  their  example." 

"I  always  imagined  you  liked  the  Bellegardes," 
§aid  Melanie.  "You  have  never  made  the  slightest 
objection  to  their  being  invited  to  our  house." 

"Nor  shall  I  now;  they  are  a  necessary  evil  here 
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— unavoidable,  amusing,  worthless  people,  who  flutter 
through  life  without  a  thought  beyond  it." 

"They  are  not  worse  than  other  people  in  their 
rank  of  life,"  interposed  Melanie,  with  Some  irritability. 

"I  think  they  are,"  said  the  President;  "because 
they  are  almost  totally  uneducated,  and  want  of  educa- 
tion is  more  dangerous  in  their  rank  than  in  any  other." 

"  Dangerous  1"  repeated  Melanije,  inquiringly. 

"Yes;  for  the  female  portion  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  are,  from  want  of  employment,  more  led 
into  temptation  of  levity  of  conduct  than  the  middle 
and  lower  classes;  their  principal  pursuit,  pleasure 
or  amusement,  naturally  induces  them  to  seek  the 
company  of  those  similarly  situated.  No  steadying 
duties  of  everyday  recurrence  biid  them  to  their 
families;  tutors,  governesses,  housekeepers,  and  ser- 
vants, supply  their  places.  Generally  endowed  with 
sensitive  feelings,  quick  perceptions,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  considerable  portion  of  intellect,  occupation 
of  some  kind  or  other  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
What  use  the  Bellegardes  and  Lindesmars  make  of 
their  best  feelings  and  fair  proportion  of  intelligence, 
I  leave  you  to  judge." 

"I  will  not  condemn  them,"  said  Melanie,  smiling; 
"for  in  doing  so,  I  should  condemn  myself — our  mode 
of  life  is  similar." 

"Not  quite,"  said  the  President;  "though  you  de- 
vote more  time  than  is  necessary  to  sleep  and  your 
toilet,  you  find  some  hours  every  day  for  the  improve- 
ment of  your  mind,  and  make  an  occasional  effort  to 
be  of  use  to  your  fellow-creatures,  when  it  does  not 
cost  what  you  consider  too  much  time  and  trouble; 
besides,  our  house  has  not  yet  become  the  place  of 
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rendezvous  for  the  idle  and  worthless,  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  the  Bellegardes  do  not  make  it  such.  I  have 
therefore  no  objection  to  see  them  here,  no  objection 
that  you  should  go  to  them,  excepting  when  they  are 
what  they  call  tn  petit  comiti^  which  means,  in  free 
translation,  'at  little  devilry.'  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  told  anything  about  this  supper,  to  which  I  am 
of  coiirse  not  invited,  as  I  should  be  considered  a 
restraint  and  a  bore;  but  I  could  tell  you  exactly  who 
will  be  there,  and  what  they  will  do  and  say." 

"Perhaps,  Melanie,"  said  Cyrilla,  "it  would  be 
better  if  we  sent  an  excuse;  we  can  go  to  Freilands 
whenever  we  like,  you  know." 

"It  will  be  very  rude,  after  having  agreed  to  all 
Adrienne's  arrangqpaents." 

"I  hope  you  will  go,"  said  the  President,  taking 
up  a  newspaper;  "in  fact  I  wish  it,  as  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  called  a  spoilsport  or  tyrant,  though  I  dare  say 
in  that  worshipful  society  I  have  already  obtained 
both  denominations." 

Melanie  walked  towards  C)rrilla,  and  pretended  to 
play  with  her  ringlets,  as  she  bent  over  her,  and  whis- 
pered: "I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  and  that  you 
enjoy  the  idea  of  the  supper,  without  reserved' 

"Not  at  all;  I  should  greatly  prefer  staying  at  home." 

"If  you  do,  he  will  be  dissatisfied  also.  You  will 
go,  but  with  a  greatly  diminished  sense  of  enjoyment. 
What  have  you  gained?" 

"  The  consciousness  of  having  avoided  an  unneces- 
sary concealment,"  answered  Cjrrilla,  calmly. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  assembling  at  the  Bellegardes,  Rupert  alone 
was  missing,  and,  after  waiting  more  than  half  an 
hour,  M.  de  Bellegarde,  who  on  all  such  occasions 
was  chief  director  and  arranger,  proposed  setting  off 
without  further  delay. 

"But,"  whispered  his  wife,  "we  have  no  places  for 
Cyrilla  and  Julie." 

"O,  Victor  will  be  but  too  happy  to  take  Made- 
moiselle d'Adlerkron  in  my  father's  droschka." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Cyrilla,  laughing;  "although 
I  have  every  intention  of  becoming,  in  the  course  of 
time,  very  well  acquainted  with  Count  Lindesmar,  I 
think  for  the  present  it  would  be  better  if  Julie  was 
to  go  with  him,  and  I  remained  until  Rupert  thinks 
proper  to  make  his  appearance." 

Count  Lindesmar,  a  black-haired,  black-eyed,  very 
sallow  and  very  animated-looking  young  man,  who 
had  been  speaking  to  Zorndorff,  turned  suddenly 
round,  and,  joining  in  C)n:illa's  laugh,  exhibited  two 
rows  of  the  whitest  teeth  imaginable:  ^^Eh  hien^  ma 
chlre  Julie faute  de  mieux " 

"And  you,"  said  the  Countess  Zorndorff  to  Cyrilla, 
almost  beseechingly, — "You  will  go  with  usi" 

Cyrilla,   //.  J 
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"To  be  sure  she  will,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
quickly.  "I  wonder  we  did  not  think  of  all  this  an 
hour  ago." 

Cyrilla  would  willingly  have  declined,  but  she 
could  find  no  plausible  excuse :  so  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  she  found,  herself  sitting  opposite  Zorn- 
dorfif,  and  beside  his  wife;  while  old  speculations  as 
to  what  his  thoughts  might  be  so  occupied  her  mind, 
that  she  remained  perfectly  silent  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  was  no  less  so;  but  the  Countess  informed 
her  that,  though  unable  to  sleep  almost  all  night,  she 
had  been  mesmerized  in  the  afternoon,  and  now  felt 
quite  equal  to  the  expected  fatigues  of  the  evening. 
The  wish  to  see  Cyrilla  had  been  her  principal  in- 
ducement to  brave  them,  "Because,"  she  added  with  a 
smile,  "I  hope  to  make  you  forget  yesterday  night, 
and  to  persuade  you  to  come  to  me  sometimes.  I  have 
quite  resolved  not  to  yield  to  any  feeling  of  nervous- 
ness this  evening." 

"A  steady  resolution  of  that  kind  would  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  any  mesmerizer,"  said  Cyrilla. 
"The  mind  has  incalculable  influence  on  the  nerves." 

"So  I  have  been  told;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am 
not  at  all  strong-minded you  are,  I  suppose." 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head. 

"But  at  least  you  are  not  nervous?" 

"N — o;  I  believe  not." 

"Most  probably  your  nerves  have  never  been  tried 
like  mine.  You  have  led  a  happy  life,  free  from 
domestic  misfortunes.  Now,  I  lost  my  mother  when 
still  quite  a  child " 

"And  I  my  father,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"But  my  father  died  in  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
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a  manner,  that,  though  he  had  long  been  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health,  and  I  was  in  some  degree  prepared 
by  our  physician  for  the  event,  I  suffered  terribly  from 
the  shock — didn't  I,  Edouardi  You  know  how  ill  I 
was  for  more  than  a  week!  Fortunately,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Cyrilla, — "Fortunately,  it  was  after 
my  marriage,  or  I  think  I  could  not  have  survived  his 
loss.  The  death  of  the  last  parent  breaks  up  one's 
home,  and  throws  a  woman,  if  still  unmarried,  so 
completely  on  the  world,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  on  relations  who  seldom  care  for  her.  At  least 
that  would  have  been  my  case." 

"It  was  mine,"  said  Cyrilla,  gravely.  . 

"Why,  I  thought  your  mother  still  lived was 

she  long  ill?"  asked  the  Countess,  with  that  determina- 
tion to  talk  of  illness  and  death  which  seems  peculiar 
to  unhealthy  people. 

"Like  your  father,  she  had  long  been  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health,  but  her  death  was  awfully  sudden." 

"Indeed!     Were  you  present?" 

**Yes.     She  died while  making  an  effort  to 

speak  to  me." 

"O,  Margaret!"  exclaimed  Zorndorfif,  reproachfully, 
"how  can  you  question  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  in 
this  way?" 

"Because  there  seems  such  an  extraordinary  simi- 
litude in  our  trials.  Still  I  have  had  one,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Cyrilla,  "one  more  than  you 

the  terrible  uncertainties  and  anxieties  to  which 
Edouard  subjected  me  before  our  marriage.  Of  them 
you  can  form  no  idea!"  and  she  glanced  archly  to- 
wards Zomdorff,  who  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
himself. 
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"But  to  return  to  yaur  nerves,"  said  Cyrilla,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "If  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  you 
advice  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  should  recom* 
mend  a  con&taht  struggle  against  what  you  call  nervous* 
ness,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  a  resolution  never 
to  speak  of  it.  Endeavour  to  banish  it  altogether 
from  your  mind." 

** Impossible;  I  can  scarcely  ever  think  of  anything 
else/' 

"Suppose  you  were  to  find  some  kind  of  employ- 
ment to  interest  youl" 

"I  have  tried everything but nothing 

interests  me I  cannot  bear  the  exertion  of  any 

of  the  employments  which  give  pleasure  to  other  people." 

"There  are  some  which  require  scarcely  any  exer- 
tion, if  merely  pursued  for  amusement,"  suggested 
Cyrilla.     "Drawing  or  painting,  for  instance." 

"My  health  never  admitted  of  my  making  sufficient 
progress  in  either  to  find  them  agreeable." 

"Reading?" 

"Yes,  I  like  reading sometimes but  the 

works  I  prefer  Edouard  thinks  dangerous  and  exciting 
for  me.  Formerly  he  used  to  like  to  talk  to  me  about 
philosophy  and  the  other  world,  and  now  he  wishes  I 
could  forget  all  he  has  ever  said,  and  become  a  downi 
right  religious  bigot.  He  says  that  women  who  have 
contracted  ideas  are  infinitely  happier  than  those  who 
give  scope  to  their  imagination,  and  precipitate  themr 
selves  into  a  chaos  of  thought,  which  they  have  neither 
the  power  nor  inclination  to  order." 

"But  may  not  true  religion  lie  between  these  ex- 
tremes? May  not  the  middle  course,  as  in  most  cases, 
be  the  best?"  asked  Cyrilla. 
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**I  don't  know.  He  says,  now,  that  all  women 
ought  to  be  Roman -catholics — that  the  more  they 
believe,  and  the  less  they  trouble  themselves  with  re* 
ligious  speculations,  the  better." 

Cjrrilla  looked  inquiringly  towards  Zorndorff;  but 
he  appeared  to  be  watching  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  other  carriages,  hid  by  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  she 
tenewed  her  well-meant  efforts  to  benefit  her  compa- 
nion by  observing,  "I  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  our 
employments — most  women  like  needlework." 

"I  do  not,  excepting  when  I  have  somebody  to 
talk  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Cjn'illa,  "perhaps  you  like  musici" 

"For  music  I  have  no  talent  whatever — rather  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  Edouard  does  not  care  for 
it,  and  actually  dislikes  the  sound  of  the  Jew's  harp, 
the  only  instrument  that  gives  me  unalloyed  pleasure." 

"The— the— what  did  you  sayl" 

"The  Jew's  harp,  drone,  iron  trump,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called.  Mesmer  used  it  frequently  for  the 
propagation  and  transmission  of  magnetic  influence." 

"I  have  never  even  heard  of  it,"  said  Cyrilla. 
"How  is  it  played  1" 

"In  the  easiest  way  possible,"  she  answered,  draw- 
ing from  the  pocket  of  her  dress  a  small  iron  machine, 
which  Cyrilla,  in  her  ignorance,  might  have  imagined 
a  boot-hook,  portable  screw,  or  anything  but  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  and  placing  it  between  her  teeth,  began 
to  thrum  upon  it  with  extraordinary  diligence. 

Cyrilla's  look  of  surprise  changed  into  one  of  pain- 
ful uncertainty,  as  the  harsh  monotonous  sound  grated 
on  her  well-exercised  musical  ear;  and  when  the  flash- 
ing eyes  fixed  on  hers,  in  glaring  interrogation,  con- 
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yinced  her  that  no  jest  was  intended,  ishe"  uncon- 
sciously drew  back  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  h^ 
lips  apart,  and  distrust  legible  in  every  feature. 

"Margaret,  I  request I  entreat "  begati 

Zomdorff. 

But  Margaret  did  not  choose  to  hear,  and  continued 
her  performance,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  skill  which 
might  have  attracted  Cyrilla's  attention  had  her  mind 
been  less  occupied. 

"Margaret,  I t'nsis/"  cried  Zorndorff,  at  last 

catching  her  hand,  so  as  to  cause  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  vibrating  sounds.     "How  can  you 

before   Mademoiselle    d'Adlerkron    and "     He 

looked  towards  the  servants,  half  expecting  to  detect 
the  covert  expression  of  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
even  the  best  bred  footmen  cannot  always  subdue,  in- 
stead of  which  he  observed  that  the  coachman  was 
beginning  to  draw  up  the  carriage  on  the  grass  beside 
the  road,  while  both  he  and  his  companion  eagerly 
watched  some  object  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  c^ 
road  before  them. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Zorndorff,  starting  up. 

The  coachman  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  carriage 
which  neared  them  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  wild  stamping  of  horses  at  full  speed 
became  audible. 

"Who  can  be  driving  in  that  mad  way?"  cried 
Zomdorff. 

"No  one  that  can  help  it,"  replied  the  coachman; 
"but  I  suspect  Baron  Adlerkron  has  been  trying  the 
young  bays  he  bought  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  have 
gone  off  with  him." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Cyrilla;  "can  no  one 
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do  anything  to  save  himi He  will  be  killed! 

he  will  be  killed!    Oh,  let  me  out/'  she  added  eagerly, 
endeavouring  to  pass  ZorndorfF. 

He  held  her  back,  but  sprang  himself  to  the  ground. 
For  about  a  minute — which  appeared  an  eternity — 
they  watched  the  coming  danger,  as  the  horses  became 
visible.  The  light  carriage  to  which  they  were  attached 
seemed  to  bound  along  the  road,  jerking  from  side  to 
side,  in  a  manner  threatening  instant  destruction. 
When  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  Zorndorff 
suddenly  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  waving 
his  hat  and  arms  above  his  head  in  a  manner  likely 
to  attract  the  horses'  attention.  They  still,  however, 
advanced,  snorting  furiously,  and  there  seemed  but 
the  alternative  of  sudden  and  violent  death  to  him  or 
to  Rupert,  who,  though  still  holding  the  reins,  had 
long  lost  all  command  over  the  exasperated  animals. 
On  ZorndorfFs  continuing  courageously  to  oppose  their 
passage,  they  reeled  from  side  to  side,  perhaps  endea- 
vouring to  pass  him — urged  by  the  force  of  that 
generous  instinct  which,  it  is  said,  prevents  a  horse 
from  willingly  tramping  on  a  human  being.  The  mo- 
ment they  wavered  and  ceased  to  pull  together,  he 
sprang  forward  and  seized  their  heads,  his  footman 
came  to  his  assistance,  Rupert  drew  up  the  reins,  the 
other  carriages  drove  up,  servants  hurried  forward, 
and  a  scene  of  joyous  confusion  followed. 

"Zorndorff,"  cried  Rupert,  extending  his  hand, 
"you  have  in  all  probability  saved  not  only  my  life,  but 
several  others  also.  As  long  as  I  had  the  road  clear, 
my  fears  were  lost  in  excitement;  but  no  sooner  did  I 
observe  the  advancing  line  of  carriages,  than  a  feeling 
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of  horror  at  the  impending  concussion  and  crash,  which 
appeared  inevitable,  completely  overpowered  me." 

"But,''  said  Melanie,  "tell  us  how  it  happened.  Is 
there  anything  on  the  road  likely  to  frighten  horsesi" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Rupert;  "it  was  all 
my  own  fault.  I  only  received  your  note  half-an-hour 
ago,  and,  wishing  to  get  into  Exfort  as  quickly  as 
possible,  ordered  a  pair  of  horses  that  had  not  been 
out  for  some  days;  delayed  a  few  minutes  giving  di- 
rections about  a  tent  on  the  lawn,  which  I  thought 
Adrienne  would  like;  I  endeavoured  to  regain  the  lost 

time  by Hallo!"  he  cried,  springing  forward  on 

seeing  Zorndorff's  carriage  turned  round,  and  beginning 

to  wind  its  way  through  the  others,  "I  say Zom- 

dorff you  are  not  going  to  desert  us,  are  youl — 

why  I  have  not  had  time  to  thank  you  or  say  how 
much  I  admire  your  presence  of  mind." 

"Let  us  suppose  it  said,"  answered  Zorndorff,  bend- 
ing slightly  forward.  "Margaret  is  ill,  and  I  must 
return  home  with  her." 

"Come  on  to  Freilands,  it  is  much  nearer." 

"Can  /  be  of  any  use,  Edouardi"  asked  Melanie. 

"No,  thank  you none  whatever,"  he  replied, 

drawing  his  wife  towards  him  with  one  arm,  while 
with  the  other  he  made  a  sign  to  the  coachman  to 
drive  on. 

Rupert  turned  to  Cyrilla,  who  was  sitting  under 
a  poplar  tree,  silent  and  pale,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  trust  herself  to  his  care. 

"Willingly,  if  you  will  walk  with  me  through  the 
park.  I  would  rather  not  hear  or  see  anjrthing  more 
of  horses  or  carriages  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  it,  after  being  so  disagree- 
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ably  alarmed;  it  must  have  been  particularly  painful 
to  witness." 

"Oh,"  cried  Julie,  joining  them,   "it   was    quite 

dreadful shocking I  really  thought  I  should 

have  fainted — indeed  it  would  have  been  quite  natural 
if  we  had  all  done  so;  but  Margaret  Zorndorff  is  the 
only  one  who  can  get  up  anything  of  that  kind  among 
us. — However,  when  so  many  things  have  the  power 
of  making  her  faint  or  fall  asleep,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable had  she  remained  unmoved  when  that 
glorious  creature  was  in  such  imminent  danger!" 

"Which  glorious  creature?"  asked  Rupert,  smiling. 
"We  were  three — my  groom,  myself  and  Zorndorff!" 

"Ah,  bah!  who  ever  thought  of  your  groom?" 

"I  did,"  answered  Rupert.  "His  life  to  him  and 
his  family  is  quite  as  valuable  as  mine  or  Zorndorff's 
to  us  and  ours;  and  had  he  lost  it  by  my  impatience 
and  thoughtlessness,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
unceasing  regret  to  me, — that  is,  supposing  I  had  sur- 
vived him." 

"I  trust,"  said  Melanie,  shaking  her  head,  and 
looking  upwards,  "I  trust  I  may  never  again  see  two 
beings  so  dear  to  me  in  such  peril." 

"Rupert  begs  you  will  say  three  beings,"  interposed 
Julie,  laughing;  "he  insists  on  his  groom  being  con- 
sidered either  a  glorious  creature,  like  your  nephew,  or 
a  dear  being,  like  himself." 

"The  expressions  are  strong,"  said  Melanie;  "but 
in  point  of  fact,  he  is  right.  There  were  three  human 
beings  in  the  same  danger,  and  I  confess  with  shame 
I  saw  but  two." 

"You  are  better  than  those  who  saw  but  one," 
^aid  Julie, 
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"Was  that  your  easel"  asked  Rupert,  carelessly. 

"I I  was  thinking  of  Margaret  when  I  made 

the  remark;  and  she  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
only  of  Zorndorff,  as  he  seems  to  exist  now  merely  for 
her  and  her  whims.  Who  ever  expected  that  he  would 
be  so  patient,  so  minutely  attentive?  he  who  was  so 
accustomed  to  receive  attentions  himself,  I  may  say. 
By  the  by,  Cjrrilla,  did  you  observe  how  closely  he 
held  her,  and  how  oddly  he  pressed  her  head  against 
his  shoulder,  as  they  drove  offi" 

"No;  I  did  not  look  at  them." 

"It  appeared  to  me,"  continued  Julie,  "as  if  he 
feared  any  one  should  see  her  face." 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  on  to  Freilands,"  ob- 
served Melanie,  abruptly;  "it  is  getting  late." 

"Cyrilla  wishes  to  walk  through  the  park,"  said 
Rupert;  "and  the  way  is  so  much  shorter  than  by  the 
road,  that  most  probably  we  shall  reach  the  house  as 
soon  as  you." 

"An  excellent  idea,"  said  Julie i  turning  to  her 
brother;  "let  us  go  with  them," — and  they  sauntered 
on  together,  followed  by  Rupert  and  Cyrilla. 

"I  did  not  think  there  was  such  a  gloomy  spot  in 
all  Freilands,"  observed  Julie,  soon  after  they  entered 
the  park;  "quite  awful,  I  declare — enough  to  make 
one  shudder!" 

"You  are  surely  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
the  cheerfulness  of  noon  so  late  in  the  evening,"  said 
Rupert.  "At  an  earlier  hour  it  is  gay  enough  herej 
I  assure  you." 

"Oh,"  said  Julie,  looking  round  her,  "do  not  for 
a  moment  imagine  I  think  your  wood  more  dreary 
than  others.    I  dislike  sunless  places  of  this  kind  at 
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'all  times,  because  they  provoke  disagreeable  thoughts 
about  growing  old,  and  dying,  and  all  sorts  of  dis- 
mal things." 

"And  do  such  thoughts  never  occur  to  you  else- 
where 1"  asked  Cyrilla. 

"Very  seldom,  and  I  always  banish  them  as  soon 
as  possible.     Life  is  short,  and  I  wish  to  enjoy  it!" 

"I  believe,"  said  her  brother,  "you  have  contrived 
to  do  so  more  than  most  people." 

"I •  don't know.    Rupert,  what  is  your 

opinion  1  You  know  more  of  me  and  my  life  than 
Victor  does." 

"If  living  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation,  and 
being  among  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  your  circle,  be 
enjoyment,"  answered  Rupert,  "you  have  had  a  more 
than  common  share  of  it.  Whether  or  not  you  consider 
it  such,  and  are  satisfied,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say." 

"No,  I  am  not  satisfied;  I  feel  as  if  the  last  ten 
years  of  my  life  had  been  a  continued  series  of  dis- 
appointments." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  mirthful  meaning  in 
Rupert's  glance,  as  he  looked  at  her  and  suppressed 
a.  laugh. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  she  continued,  half  laugh- 
ing, and  slightly  colouring.  "I  did  not  mean  the  dis- 
appointments of  which  such  as  you  have  been  the  cause. 
I  referred  to  the  daily,  hourly  expectation  of  pleasure 
which  is  never  fulfilled." 

"That  is,  you  find  your  pleasures,  when  attained, 
worthless,  or  at  least  insipid." 

"Perhaps  so.  Change  is,  I  believe,  the  only,  re- 
medy. Even  Exfort,  afler  Berlin,  was  agreeable  for 
•some  time." 
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"Give  up  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  altogether,"  said 
Rupert,  "and  become  a  useful  member  of  society,  as 
I  intend  to  be  a  few  months  hence." 

"And  what  may  be  your  first  steps  towards  use- 
fulness]" 

"I  shall  leave  the  army  and  reside  either  at  Wind- 
horst or  Freilands,  sow  and  reap,  feed  oxen  and  swine, 
drain  marshes  and  plant  trees,  establish  schools  and 
administer  justice.  I  rather  expect  that  the  increased 
usefulness  of  my  life,  and  consequent  satisfaction,  will 
give  me  an  air  of  dignity  and  respectability,  which  I 
shall  certainly  never  acquire  while  riding  about  with 
my  regiment  and  living  in  garrison  towns." 

"An  air  of  portliness  and  vulgarity,  you  mean." 

"Scarcely,"  said  Rupert,  laughing;  "for  our  branch 
of  the  Adlerkrons  have  all  been  long-legged,  haggard, 
gentlemanly-looking  men." 

"But  you  will  never  be  able  to  play  grand  seigneur 
as  Count  Zorndorff  already  manages  to  do  in  his  little 
suburban  villa.  Well  may  Melanie  say  that  he  seems 
born  to  greatness,  and  has  an  innate  appreciation  of 
the  refinements  of  luxury!  What  a  prince  he  would 
have  made!" 

"I  should  rather  not  belong  to  his  household  if  he 
were  one,"  said  Rupert. 

"Perhaps  not,  with  Margaret  for  a  princess;  but  he 
might  be  separated  from  her,  you  know,  and  choose 
another." 

"Jr^w,  for  instance,"  suggested  Rupert 

"Why  noti  I  should  suit  him  better  than  she  does, 
and  would  promise  to  shut  up  the  private  staircase  to 
his  study  that  annoys  him  so  much;  would  refrain  from 
examining  his  letters  or  asking  him  impertinent  ques- 
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tions  about  certain  American  correspondents  and  penr 
sioners;  would " 

"Julie!"  cried  Count  Lindesmar,  "how  can  you  talk 
in  this  wild  way?  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  is  quite 
shocked." 

"Not  a  bit.  Cyrilla  and  every  one  knows  that  Count 
ZomdorfF  married  for  wealth,  and  not  in  the  least  fronj 
inclination.  His  attention  to  Margaret  is  extremely 
laudable  y  no  doubt;  but  it  would  be  better  for  hei^ 
health  if  he  encouraged  her  fancies  less,  and  did  not 
allow  her  to  employ  three  physicians  at  once.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  kill  any  woman  when  an  allopath, 
hydropath,  and  homoeopath  daily  prescribe  for  her—: 
and  she  is  herself  mesmerized,  that,  when  in  a  statQ 
of  sleep  waking,  as  she  calls  her  siesta,  she  may  con- 
sider or  dream  which  prescription  she  will  follow  for 
the  succeeding  four-and-twenty  hours?  Indulgence  of 
this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  man  such  as  he  is,  very 
much  resembles  killing  with  kindness." 

"What  devilish  motives  you  give  to  conduct  we  all 
considered  the  perfection  of  patience  I"  said  Rupert 

"I  am  convinced  you  think  my  guess  not  far  amiss." 

"You  are  making  Zomdorff  a  consummate  villain!** 

"Not  so.  If  I  were  married  to-morrow,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  my  husband's  endeavouring  tp 
kill  me  by  excess  of  indulgence." 

"And  I  suppose  you  give  him  equally  detestable 
motives  for  his  personal  attentions!"  said  Rupert. 

"You  look  so  indignant  that  I  shall  not  say  so, 
even  if  I  do,"  answered  Julie,  laughing.  "But  the 
fact  is,  I  do  not  believe  Count  Zomdorff  could  be 
otherwise.  No  one  ever  accused  him  of  want  of  atten- 
tion to  our  sex,  excepting  when  he  wished  to  piquQ 
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them  into  paying  attention  to  him.     I  could  tell  you 

some  of  his  exploits " 

"Pray,  don't,"  said  Cyrilla,  walking  on  With  Rupert, 
and  leaving  her  to  continue  her  conversation  with  her 
brother,  whose  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  proved  that 
she  had  found  a  listener  more  disposed  to  be  amused 
&t  than  to  criticize  her  remarks.  Separated  as  they  had 
been  for  many  years,  her  conversation  was  alike  new 
and  amusing  to  him;  the  total  absence  of  all  reserve 
on  her  part  being  naturally  attributed  to  their  near  re- 
lationship. This  was,  however,  by  no  means  th^  case. 
Julie  de  Lindesmar,  after  having  danced  and  flirted 
away  fifteen  of  the  best  years  of  her  life,  on  finding 
the  consciousness  of  age  forced  upon  her  by  successive 
rising  generations,  had,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
sideration  and  attention  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  society,  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  adopting 
a  freedom  of  manner  and  speech  which,  while  it 
attracted,  caused  her  to  become  the  jest  of  all  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  subject  of  various  not  very  cre- 
ditable bets.  She  gained  her  object,  however,  and  al- 
ways found  men  ready  to  dance  with  her,  flirt  with  her, 
joke  with  her,  and  follow  her  wherever  she  went  By 
no  means  devoid  of  intellect,  there  were  moments  when 
she  felt  humiliated,  angry  with  herself  and  all  the 
world,  and  wished  to  recede.  As  well  might  she  endea- 
vour to  do  so  in  years  as  in  conduct.  Every  attempt 
at  prudery  was  treated  with  scorn  or  derision  even  by 
the  merest  boy-lieutenant  of  her  coterie;  and  thus,  with 
many  good  qualities,  known  only  to  her  nearest  relations, 
she  continued  her  struggle  with  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
imperceptibly  becoming  that  most  unhappy  but  fortu- 
toatelyrare  member  of  society — a  disreputable  old  maid:! 
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**I  cannot  tell  you,  Cyrilla,"  said  Rupert,  after  he 
kad  walked  beside  her  in  silence  for  some  minutes; 
"I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  regret  what  has  occurred 
this  evening  between  Zorndorff  and  me.  To  be  placed 
under  so  great  an  obligation  to  him  just  now  is  most 
unpleasant;  but  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  lessen 
it.  He  showed  both  courage  and  presence  of  mind  on 
the  occasion,  and  was  at  one  time  in  greater  danger 
than  I  was." 

**I  know  it,"  said  Cyrilla,  in  a  low  voice;  "and 
I  admired  his  steadiness  as  much  as  any  one  who  wit« 
nessedit." 

"And  yet,"  said  Rupert,  half  inquiringly,  "I  think 
his  conduct  afterwards  to  that  hypochondriacal  half 
crazy  wife  of  his  infinitely  more  admirable." 

Cyrilla  was  silent. 

"What  he  did  for  me,"  continued  Rupert,  "I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  done  for  him should  at  all 

events  have  attempted  it;  at  least,  I  hope  so but 

patience  such  as  his,  attentions  so  unwearied  towards 
a  woman  I  had  never  cared  for,  is  a  refinement  of 
feeling  in  which  I  suspect  I  should,  in  his  place,  have 
been  found  wanting." 

Still  Cyrilla  remained  silent,  and  after  a  pause, 
Rupert  added:  "The  new  light  which  this  throws  upon 
ZorndorfTs  character  gives  me  great  satisfaction.  A 
man  who  can  act  so  irreproachably,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  can  hardly  hesitate  to  release  you  from 

this  con — founded  promise even  though  ever 

so  much  against  his  inclinations,  eh]" 

"I  am  affraid  you  are  mistaken;  but  remember  the 
time  stipulated  for  explanation  has  not  yet  arrived." 

"I  know  it;  but  patience  is  not  the  predominant 
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xiH^e  of  our  family;  two  months  have  akeady  passed 
over*  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that,  until  yester- 
day evening,  you  did  not  speak  one  word  to  hun.  ■' 

"You  are  right,"  said  Cyrilla;  "at  first  he  avoided 
me,  and  latterly  I  had  not  courage." 

"The  impropriety  of  being  now  in  any  way  bound 
to  him  ought  to  stimulate  you." 

"Dear  Rupert,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying." 

"Perhaps  not;  I  feel  in  this  affair  very  like  a  man 
groping  about  in  the  dark;  this  morning,  however,  a 
light  broke  upon  me  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and 
I  have  become  intensely  anxious  to  know  ZomdorfiPs 
intentions." 

"Have  patience,  Rupert only  a  few  weeks 

longer." 

"Be  it  so;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  should  the  Pre- 
sident and  Melanie  come  to  Freilands,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  inviting  the  Zomdorffs  occasionally 

have  you  any  objection  to  seeing  them  herel" 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Cyrilla;  "if  you  will  but 
keep  your  promise  never  to  speak  to  him  about  me." 

"Oh,"  cried  Julie,  springing  forward;  "how  plea- 
sant it  is  to  see  the  blue  sky  and  a  little  sunshine 
again;  this  meadow  is  quite  refreshing;  and  there  is 

our  dear  old  balcony;  and and  I  do  believe  you 

have  got  a  tent  upon  the  lawnl" 

They  hurried  forward,  and  were  met  by  Madame 
de  Bellegarde,  who  immediately  exclaimed,  "O  Rupert, 
you  dear  creature,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  this  charming  surprise!" 

"If  you  mean  the  tent,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was 
pitched  this  morning." 
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"But  the  candelabra  and  the  beautiful  flowers ..." 

"Thank  me  for  them  by  all  means,"  said  Rupert^ 
laughing. 

"I  have  ordered  supper  at  ten  o'clock,"  she  said, 
looking  round  her;  "so  we  have  time  to  take  a  long 
stroll  and  go  on  the  lake — M.  de  Klemmhein  has 
offered  to  row  me." 

"You  will  find  it  cold,"  said  Rupert. 

"  Oh,  do  just  bring  me  a  shawl  out  of  the  carriage, 
will  youl"  she  said,  turning  to  Klemmhein,  who  of 
course  flew, to  obey  her  commands. 

"And  besides,"  continued  Rupert,  "some  of  the 
boats  are  being  painted,  and  others  are  not^yet  re- 
paired." 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  Swiss  cottage  you  have 
built  on  the  island.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  quite 
beautiful,  and  that  a  family  could  live  in  it;  that  there 
is  a  dear  little  kitchen,  and  a  love  of  a  dairy,  and  two 
darling  live  cows " 

"I  intended  you  to  see  all  the  next  time  you  were 
my  guest,"  said  Rupert;  "suppose  we  say  to-morrow, 
if  Melanie  have  no  objection." 

Melanie  agreed,  and  Rupert  continued,  "Who  will 
inspect  my  new  conservatory,  and  the  road  through 
the  old  forest]" 

Melanie  and  Cyrilla  immediately  joined  him;  some 
others  followed,  the  conservatory  was  admired,  bou- 
quets distributed;  but  as  they  began  to  approach  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  their  companions  dropped  off"  one 
by  one,  and  the  three  cousins  soon  found  themselves 
alone. 

Cyrilla.    U.  2 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Beneath  the  delicate  spring  foliage  of  the  fine  old 
trees  which  had  once  formed  part  of  a  well-known 
forest,  Rupert  and  his  cousins  walked  on,  at  first  un- 
conscious of  the  defection  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and, 
when  aware  of  it,  rather  disposed  to  rejoice  than  other- 
wise. Carefully  and  judiciously  cleared,  the  grpund 
was  covered  with  various  luxuriant  plants,  on  which 
the  sunbeams  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  resting- 
place:  wherever  the  light  contrived  to  pierce  the  inter- 
laced boughs,  it  seemed  but  to  waver  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  dark  vegetation  beneath,  or  trembled  on 
the  more  lustrous  leaves  like  dewdrops  ever  ready  to 
fall.  The  silence  was  complete,  for  the  gay  singing- 
birds,  like  Julie  and  her  companions,  preferred  the 
perfumed  shrubberies  near  the  house,,  the  lime-trees 
and  syringas  at  the  lake,  to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
the  forest.    Full  many  a  flower  had  there  "blushed 

unseen,''  and  "wasted  its  sweetness" perhaps 

not who  can  tell  what  measure  of  enjoyment  those 

jprimroses  and  wild  anemones  may  give  that  fluttering 
moth,  as  it  hurries  from  one  to  the  other?     Or  is  that 
busy  goldlike  beetle  utterly  insensible  to  the  wondrous 
beauty  and  endless  variety  of  the  surrounding  mosses, 
lichens,   and   grasses — the   graceful   elegance  of  the 
waving  femi  Melanie  thinks  not;  she  honours  him  by 
a  comparison  with  man,  speculates  on  the  domestic 
'cares  and  joys  of  the  liliputian  mansion  he  is  seeking 
under  blades  of  grass  and  dried  leaves  of  the  previous 
year — benignantly   she    smiles,    and    aids   him   with 
the  carved  ivory  handle  of  her  pink  parasol ......  She 

might,  in  her  generosity,  have  overwhelmed  him  with 
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the  profusion  of  gifts  which  cost  her  nothing,  had  not 
a  couple  of  ants,  toiling  forward  with  a  thin  withered 
-twig,  attracted  her  attention.  Great  were  their  exer- 
tions, unceasing  their  perseverance,  and  Melanie,  while 
contemplating  the  pertinacity  of  their  efforts,  moralized 
on  its  similitude  with  that  of  men  whose  struggles  in 
this  world  might  be  watched  by  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  with  the  same  commiserating  contempt  that 
she  now  bestowed  on  the  labours  of  the  ants! 

"What  beings!"  asked  Rupert;  "the -ghosts  or  the 
inhabitants  of  another  pJanetl" 

Melanie  did  not  answer;  her  eyes  were  now  fixed 
on  a  bright  lizard  that,  gliding  from  among  the  roots 
of  an  oak,  stopped  suddenly,  and  remained  so  im- 
movable that  it  might  have  been  supposed  dead,  had 
not  the  brilliant  eyes  proved  the  contrary. 

"Beautiful  little  animal!"  apostrophized  Melanie: 
"beloved  of  the  writers  of  fairy  tales,  who  have  in- 
variably endowed  thee  with  wisdom  and  learning,  not 
unfrequently  with  unlimited  power!  Is  it  fear  or  won- 
der that  keeps  thee  motionless  1" 

"Wonder,  undoubtedly,"  said  Rupert;  "he  is 
evidently  transfixed  with  astonishment  at  your  address. 
If  he  could  speak,  and  wished  to  preserve  his  cha- 
racter for  wisdom,  he  would  tell  you  to  walk  on,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  lake  before  the  sun  has  gone 
down." 

"He  would  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Melanie, 
smiling;  "he  would  rather  tell  me  to  avoid  such  con- 
ventional expressions  as  'the  sun  is  going  down,' 
when  I  know,  and  everybody  knows,  the  sun  does  not 
go  down." 

"Then  he  is  a  pedant,   and  we  will   leave  him 
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alone  to  his  wisdom,  and  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can  to 
the  lake." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  your  wood,*'  said  Me- 
lanie;  "this  solitude  is  elevating,  grand,  sublime] 
Everything  here  compels  me  to  feel  the  unsearchable  . 
perfections  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  mysterious 
relationship  which  exists  between  us  and  the  whole 
creation." 

"Lizards  inclusive!"  cried  Rupert.  "I  say,  Cyrilla," 
he  added,  pointing  down  a  long  green  avenue  to  a 
magnificent  stag  that  trotted  lightly  towards  them,  "I 
have  no  objection  to  acknowledge  a  relationship  with 
that  fine  fellow  and  all  his  family.  Leave  Melanie 
her  learned  lizard,  and  let  us  try  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  our  noble  relations." 

They  proved,  however,  somewhat  difficult  of  ap- 
proach: too  well  nurtured  to  be  wild,  they  nevertheless 
exhibited  a  degree  of  timidity  so  mixed  with  stateli- 
ness,  that  it  strongly  resembled  the  proud  shyness  not 
unfrequently  found  in  men  of  noble  race.  They  oc- 
casionally stopped,  gazed  haughtily  round,  moved  on 
a  few  steps,  grazed  a  little,  trotted  a  little,  and,  in 
short,  managed  successfully  to  keep  their  admiring 
pursuers  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Melanie  walked  on  pensively, — not  a  plant,  flower, 
or  visible  insect  escaped  her  notice.  The  distant 
herd  of  deer,  Cyrilla's  white  dress  and  fluttering  rib- 
bons appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  distance, — 
.Rupert's  boyish  springs,  and  even  the  odd  hunting- 
call  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  attract  the  fearful 
doe  and  flying  stag  towards  him, — all  added  to  her 
enjoyment;  a  mixed  feeling  of  religious  awe  and  poetic 
inspiration  came  over  her,  and,  ever  prepared  for  such 
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moments,  she  crossed  one  of  the  numerous  grass 
avenues,  and  entering  a  beech-grove  beyond,  sat 
down  beneath  one  of  the  trees,  drew  her  little  red 
morocco  note-book  from  her  pocket,  and,  after  a  short 
reverie,  began  to  write. 

It  was  here  that  she  was  found  soon  after  by  her 
breathless  companions;  and  while  Cyrilla  lightly  threw 
herself  on  the  ground  beside  her,  playfully  endeavour- 
ing to  look  over  her  shoulder,  Rupert  contemplated, 
with  folded  arms,  first  his  cousins  and  then  his  beech- 
trees.  Whatever  he  thought  of  the  former,  he  kept  to 
himself;  on  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
Cyrilla's  signs  of  silence,  he  became  eloquent;  nor 
ceased  until  she  bent  back  her  head,  and,  follo\ving 
the  direction  of  his  eyes,  admired  the  tall  straight 
trunks  which,  cleared  of  all  underwood,  had  grown  to 
an  unusual  height 

"You  might  have  found  a  prettier  place  to  write 
your  verses,  Melanie,*'  he  said,  looking  round:  "I  had 
no  idea  you  were  such  an  admirer  of  woods  and 
forests,  or  I  should  have  brought  you  here  long  ago. 
A  little  further  on  is  my  favourite  spot,  just  where  the 
river  flows  into  the  lake,  and  one  can  run  in  with  a 
boat  under  the  trees.  Cyrilla  shall  read  me  your 
verses  there,  and  if  we  find  them  appropriate,  they 
shall  be  painted  upon  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
and  hung  on  the  tree  opposite  to  a  bench  which  has 
lately  been  erected:  that  shall  be  our  trysting-place  in 
future." 

"Painted  upon  wood,"  repeated  Cyrilla;  "O,  you 
unpoetical  animal!  Had  you  said  you  would  cut  them 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  perhaps  she  'might  have  given 
tJiem  to  you,  but  you  have  no  chance  now." 
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"The  bark  of  the  tree  in  question,"  said  Rupert, 
"has  already  been  taken  possession  of  by  some  one 
who  discovered  and  enjoyed  the  seclusion  of  the  spot 
before  I  did." 

"Your  predecessor,  most  probably." 

"Certainly  not,  the  letters  are  too  recently  en- 
graved; a  year — two  years  at  most" 

"And  their  purport]" 

"Their  purport,"  replied  Rupert,  "betrayed  the 
author  to  me ;  mysterious  words  making  allusion  to  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, I  think,  means  Adlerkron  and  Zorndorffi— 
something  about  the  stream  of  destiny,  the  chains  of 
strong  necessity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  let- 
ters are  the  oldest  Saxon,  and  I  do  not  know  any  one 
but  Zorndorff  likely  to  write  in  what  is  hieroglyphics 
to  the  vulgar  eye.  For  my  part,  had  I  been  disposed 
to  play  pastoral,  you  would  have  seen  your  name  in 
sprawling  characters  by  this  time,  whereas  he  carved 
so  delicately,  that  they  have  only  now  become  visible 
at  a  little  distance." 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  pursue  the  topic,  and 
they  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time.  Although 
the  trees  were  far  apart,  the  shade  had  become  deeper, 
almost  gloomy,  perhaps  the  subject  of  thought  or  train 
of  reflection  also.  They  were  glad  when,  emerging 
from  the  wood,  they  once  more  saw  the  clear  sky, 
and  nothing  but  a  gentle  declivity  between  them  and 
the  lake.  As  they  descended  it,  Rupert  pointed  to 
where,  after  forming  a  small  bay,  a  dark-coloured 
river  noiselessly  discharged  itself  into  the  bright  ex- 
panse of  waveless  water  before  them. 

"I  should  like  to  explore,"  said  Cyrilla:  "if  it  were 
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not  too  late ,  we  might  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  see  to  what  it  leads." 

"To  a  marsh,  extensive  bogs,  and  another  lajce/' 
said  Rupert;  ''all  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  moorland  on  the  map.  The  President,  however, 
thinks  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  drainage,  and 
top-dressing,  I  might  make  Freilands  twice  as  valu- 
able as  it  is;  and  I  intend  to  try,  as  it  will  be  an  oc- 
cupation for  me  this  summer.  You  will  alwa3rs  find 
a  boat  under  the  trees  here,  and  if  you  do  not  think 
it  too  late  now  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  upper 
lake " 

**0,  much  too  late,"  cried  Melanie,  quickly;  "be- 
sides, you  told  Adrienne  that  the  boats  were  out  of 
repair." 

"Some  of  them  are,"  said  Rupert,  laughing;  "but 
there  are  two  or  three  in  very  good  order,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  You  had  better  let  me  row  you  across 
the  lake  instead  of  returning  through  the  wood,  where, 
after  sunset,  it  is  disagreeably  dark  under  the  old 
trees." 

While  he  stooped  to  loose  the  boat,  Melanie  and 
Cyrilla  sat  down  on  a  long  rustic  bench,  and  at  the 
same  moment  looked  towards  the  opposite  tree,  and 
discovered  the  Saxon  letters  of  which  Rupert  had 
spoken. 

"I  should  never  have  suspected  him  of  doing  any- 
thing so so  puerile,"  observed  Cyrilla. 

"He  has  a  way  of  doing  such  things  that  deprives 
them  of  every  trace  of  absurdity,"  said  Rupert,  turn- 
ing round.  "I  am  convinced  those  letters  were  en- 
graved with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  were  never 
intended  for  profane  eyes.    This  tree  was  surrounded 
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by  others  at  the  time,  for  the  clearing  of  the  hill  was 
made  by  my  orders  when  I  was  here  alone  last  sum- 
mer.  That  he  will  consider  the  discovery  an  omen  of 

some  kind  or  other  is  certain don't  you  think  so, 

Melaniel" 

"I  think it  is  not  quite improbable," 

she  answered,  rather  unwillingly. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  came  here  some 
day  to  erase  the  letters,"  said  Rupert:  "nothing  he 
dislikes  so  much  as  my  discovering  anything  of  this 
kind." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it — you  are  so  mer- 
ciless in  your  ridicule." 

"I  intend  this  time  to  be  more  than  merciful,"  re- 
joined Rupert.  "I  shall  be  silent.  In  fact,"  he  added^ 
as  he  assisted  them  into  the  boat,  "if  the  tree  were 
not  so  beautiful,  and  if  it  did  not  grow  so  very  grace* 
fully  over  the  water,  I  should  probably  have  con- 
demned it  with  the  others,  which,  of  course,  would 
have  been  a  bad  omen  for  Zorndorff.  However,  he 
shall  enjoy  all  his  omens  in  peace;  and  I  may  pre- 
serve ttiy  tree,  if  Cyrilla  will  but  show  a  little  of  the 
courage  which  procured  for  our  ancestors  the  sobriquet 
of  eagles,  (Adler.)" 

Cyrilla  did  not  choose  to  answer*  She  bent  over 
the  boat  and  drew  her  fingers  through  the  water; 
while  Rupert,  who  was  seldom  long  silent,  continued 
his  conversation  with  Melanie.  "I  shall  never,"  he 
said,  "be  able  to  understand  Zorndorff.  While  making 
pretension  to  be  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
enlightened,  he  evinces  reverence  for  things  that  are 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  most  commonplace  de- 
scription of  people.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
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any  rational  man  can  allow  his  conduct  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  these  days  of  enlightenment  by  an  astrologer, 
as  Zomdorff  has  done,  and  is  doing." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,"  said  Me- 
lanie. 

"Not  a  bit I  tell  you  he  has  not  the  smallest 

doubt,  that  everything  predicted  by  that  charlatan 
friend  of  his  will  come  to  pass." 

"He he  assured  me,"  said  Melanie,  "that 

all  about  the  astrologer  was  a  jest." 

"I  wish  it  were,"  rejoined  Rupert,  with  unusual  se- 
riousness, as  he  rested  on  his  oars;  "for  his  determi- 
nation to  fulfil  this  same  destiny  may  cause  me,  and 
some  one  I  like  better  than  myself,  much  annoyance. 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  deeds  make  destiny " 

"O  Rupert,"  cried  Melanie,  interrupting  him,  "how 
many  events  in  life  occur  over  which  our  actions  have 
had  no  influence!" 

"Very  few,  I  suspect,  that  might  not,  if  con- 
scientiously pursued  to  their  source,  be  traced  to  our- 
selves, cases  of  illness  and  natural  death  excepted." 

"Rupert  is  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully,  as 
she  recalled  the  few  events  of  her  life,  and  felt  how 
painfully  her  deeds  were  influencing  her  lot  in  life. 
Had  he  been  thinking  of  her?  Did  he  begin  to  sus- 
pect anything?  She  looked  up.  He  was  rowing 
slowly  —  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  oar,  which 
was  just  then  serving  as  rudder,  Cyrilla  having  alto- 
gether forgotten  that  she  had  undertaken  to  steer. 

"Before  we  pursue  our  subject,  Rupert,"  began 
Melanie,  "I  should  like  to  know  if  we  understand  the 
word  destiny  in  the  same  sense.  I  know  you  are  no 
Sfatalist " 
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"Certainly  not,  or  else  I  should  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  our  deeds,"  answered  Rupert,  smiling. 
"However,  instead  of  talking  about  the  word,  let  me 
tell  you,  without  reserve,  what  I  mean.  I  must  begin 
by  saying  that  I  know  ZorndorfF  well,  better  and 
longer  than  you;  for  although  his  father  and  my  uncle 
naturally  avoided  each  other's  society,  we  contrived  to 
become  intimate  even  when  boys,  and  still  more  so 
after  being  together  at  the  university.  Eminently  ta- 
lented, he  was  also  proud  and  overbearing  to  a  degree 
that  often  turned  his  warmest  admirers  into  enemies; 
and  on  one  occasion  provoked  a  duel  which  might 
have  ended  very  unpleasantly  for  him,  if  I  had  not 
carried  off  his  wounded  adversary  to  Windhorst,  and 
kept  bixn  there  concealed  until  the  inquiries  about  him 
ceased,  and  a  desperate  sabre  wound  on  his  face  had 
healed.  For  this  small  service  ZorndorfF  chose  to 
honour  me  with  the  name  oi friend^  and  bestowed  on 
me  then  more  of  his  confidence  than  is  quite  agreeable 
to  him  now.  He  spoke  unreservedly  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  astrologer,  and  I  remember  even  intro* 
duced  me  to  him  somewhere  or  other." 

"  Indeed  1     What  sort  of  looking  person  was  hel" 

"A  middle-aged,  quiet,  gentlemanly  sort  of  fellow. 
I  did  not  say  much  to  him,  as  I  had  predetermined 
not  to  have  my  'planet  ruled.'  I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  expression." 

"I  remember,"  said  Melanie,  "your  telling  us  one 
evening  at  Freilands,  that  Edouard  had  said  your 
destiny  and  his  were  connected.  That  you  never  asked 
to  see  the  scheme  of  your  horoscope  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  me." 

"To  overcome  my  incredulity,  as  he  called  it," 
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continued  Rupert,  "Zorndorff  wrote  out  his  and  gave 
it  to  me.  His  disposition  and  talents  were  well 
described,  but  that  made  little  impression  on  me,  for 
the  man  knew  him,  both  personally  and  by  repu- 
tation, for  several  years;  so  I  threw  the  paper  aside, 
and  retained  but  a  very  partial  recollection  of  its  con- 
tents." 

Rupert  paused. 

"Well,"  said  Melanie,  "and  what  makes  you  think 
of  it  just  now?" 

"I  found  it  when  looking  over  some  papers  this 
morning,"  replied  Rupert,  "and  was  sorry  to  perceive 
something  in  it  that  may  influence  Zorndorff's  con^ 

duct  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  very irritating 

to  me." 

"How  sol" 

"It  says,"  answered  Rupert,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  scornful  smile  that  Cyrilla  had  ever  seen 
his  well-formed  mouth  assume,  "it  says,  first  of  all, 
that,  by  prudent  conduct  and  at  the  proper  coti' 
juncture^  he  would  obtain  immense  wealth  by  a  wo- 
man   ." 

"You  must  allow,"  cried  Melanie,  eagerly,  "that 
at  least  that  has  happened  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  and,  I  may  say,  without  having  been  sought 
by  Edouard — in  fact,  against  his  inclinations." 

Rupert  shook  his  head,  looked  at  C3rrilla,  and  con- 
tinued: "As  for  that  part  of  it,  I  could  myself  have 
predicted  something  similar.  Zorndorff  had  a  serious 
way  of  joking  about  selling  himself  to  the  highest 
bidder,  which,  I  suspect,  was  not  lost  on  his  friend. 
However,  that  does  not  concern  me;  but  when  he  goes 
on  to  promise  him — of  course  also,  at  the  proper 
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conjuncture,  another  marriage  which  is  to  give  him  all 
he  most  desires  to  possess — I  cannot  help  feeling  a 
suspicion  that  Zorndorff,  in  the  expectation  that  his 
wife  will  die,  already  imagines  Cyrilla  doomed  to  be 
his,  and  my  hopes  that  he  will  voluntarily  release  her 
from  her  promise  have  in  consequence  considerably 
diminished." 

The  impression  made  on  both  his  hearers  was  too 
great  to  be  unobserved  even  by  Rupert:  he  looked  at 
them  alternately,  and  then  continued,  "I  see  you  agree 
with  me,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  nothing  but  deeds 
will  convince  Zorndorff,  or  shake  his  confidence  in  his 
astrologer,  whose  predictions,  of  course,  like  the  Del- 
phic oracles,  admit  of  various  interpretations.  Let 
C)Tilla  but  convince  him  that  she  will  not  be  this  se- 
cond wife,  and  he  will  seek  some  one  else  to  fulfil  his 
destiny;  perhaps  Julie  de  Lindesmar,  who  seems  of 
late  to  interest  herself  marvellously  in  all  that  con- 
cerns him." 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Melanie,  shaking  her  head; 
"he  never  would,  he  never  could  think  of  her.  But 
I  do  not  quite  understand,"  she  added,  turning  to  Cy- 
rilla, "what  the  astrologer  meant  by  first  wealth  and 
afterwards  *all  he  most  desired  to  possess.'  If  the  case 
had  been  reversed,  why " 

"It  would  not  have  been  so  applicable,"  said  Ru- 
pert; "but  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  oracle- 
like  obscurity  in  the  marriage-portion  of  the  horoscope 
: — the  very  words  'wealth'  and  *all  he  most  desired 
to  possess,'  with  regard  to  him,  bear  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  I  have  mentioned  all  these  things,  to  make 
it  evident  to  Cyrilla  that  her  actions  can  henceforward 
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seriously  influence  both  ZorndoriFs  and  mine;  or,  as 
he  would  say,  'our  destinies  are  in  her  hands.'" 

"Heaven  forbid!''  exclaimed  C)nrilla,  with  a  look 
of  dismay,  as  the  consciousness  of  her  complicated  re- 
lations passed  like  a  lowering  cloud  over  her  mind. 

"The  astrologer  says  that  the  year  of  the  two 
threes,  which  means  this  present  year  1833,  will  be 
decisive  for  both  of  us,"  said  Rupert,  once  more  be- 
ginning to  row  vigorously;  "and  my  present  agreement 
with  you,  Cyrilla,  oddly  enough  will  lead  to  the  veri- 
fication of  his  words,  almost  as  much  as  Zomdorffs 
scrupulous  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  other  predictions. 
Until  to-day,  I  never  comprehended  his  leaving  his 
wife  a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  to  look  at  an 
old  castle  in  Silesia  which  was  to  be  sold — there 
were  odd  rumours  that  he  had  gone  elsewhere  at  the 
time,  but  I  now  believe  he  really  wished  to  purchase 
the  old  barrack  of  a  place." 

Melanie  and  Cyrilla  remembered  his  visit  to  Salz- 
burg, and  looked  at  each  other  inquiringly. 

"His  disappointment  about  being  too  late  for  the 
sale  was  too  remarkable  not  to  be  sincere,"  continued 
Rupert;  "and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  been 
ever  since  desirous  of  purchasing  something  of  the 
same  kind.  This  morning  I  read  the  prediction  that 
a  great  portion  of  his  life  would  probably  be  spent  in 
calm  retirement  from  the  world,  in  a  castle  of  immense 
dimensions." 

"I  have  heard  him  speak  to  Wilhelm  about  giving 
up  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  retiring  to  the  country," 
observed  Melanie,  thoughtfully,  "but  it  is  said  that 
his  attention  to  business  is  still  as  unwearied  as  ever.'' 

"It  is  singular,"  said  Rupert,  "that  all  his  efforts 
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to  purchase  where  the  buildings  are  extensive  have 
been  frustrated,  and  that  every  other  way  of  investing 
his  property  seems  open  to  him." 

"And  yet,"  said  Melanie,  in  a  low  voice,  "such  is 
Edouard's  indomitable  perseverance,  that  I  have  little 
doubt  he  will  eventually  inhabit  a  large  castle." 

"If  his  own  exertions  and  money  can  promote  his 
wishes,  I  think  he  will,"  said  Rupert;  "and,  provided 
Cyrilla  be  not  his  companion,  I  have  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  the  plan." 

While  still  speaking,  they  had  approached  close 
to  the  island,  and  Rupert  observed  with  surprise  a 
small  boat  fastened  at  the  landing  place,  and  a  shawl 
thrown  on  the  bank,  which  Melanie  immediately  re- 
cognised as  Madame  de  Bellegarde's.  "I  might  have 
known  that  Adrienne  would  not  wait  until  to-morrow, 
or  give  me  the  pleasure  of  surprising  her  with  the 
others,"  said  Rupert,  with  some  vexation;  ^*'she  will, 
•however,  be  surprised  in  a  manner  she  little  expects 
on  the  island!  Now  for  the  well-merited  punishment,*' 
he  added,  and,  stooping  down,  he  unfastened  the  boat, 
attached  it  to  his  own,  and,  notwithstanding  all  Me- 
lanie's  expostulations,  began  to  pull  towards  the  op- 
posite shore. 

"Rupert,  just  consider  for  a  moment,  she  is  pro- 
bably alone  with  M.  de  Klemmhein " 

"She  imagined  herself  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  when 
she  stepped  on  shore,"  answered  Rupert,  laughing; 
"but  by  this  time  she  has  found  out  her  mistake." 

"Who  else  is  on  the  island?" 

"Seven  very  good  friends  of  Klemmhein's — in  fact, 
my  dinner  party  are  there  drinking  coffee  and  smok- 
ing. I  did  not  know  what  to  do  when  I  received  your 
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-note,  until  Amheim  proposed  a  retreat  to  the  island, 
promising  to  remain  there  until  I  sent  the  fisher  to  let 
them  know  that  we  were  at  supper." 

"Major  Amheim!"  exclaimed  Melanie,  "just  the 
last  person  Adrienne  would  like  to  meet  under  such 
circumstances." 

"Stauffen  is  there  also,"  said  Rupert,  apparently 
much  amused;  "two  of  the  steadiest  men  in  the  regi- 
ment Klemmhein  will  get  a  lecture  from  the  one  and 
a  sermon  from  the  other  to-morrow  morning,  as  sure 
as  his  name  is  Fritz." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  gets,"  said  Melanie,  impa- 
tiently, "but  I  cannot  allow  Adrienne  to  be  left  in 
such  a  predicament — only  imagine  her  embarrass- 
ment!" 

"Ah,  bah!  I  daresay  she  is  sitting  with  them  as 
jolly  as  a  bacchante." 

"How  the  people  in  Exfort  will  talk!"  continued 
Melanie,  with  heightened  colour,  "and  put  all  sorts  of 
odious  constructions  on  her  thoughtlessness — and  our 
little  coterie  will  suffer  too,  and  the  Freilands  parties 
will  be  spoken  of  in  a  manner  to  make  Wilhelm  forbid 
our  joining  them  in  future." 

Cyrilla  looked  grave,  Rupert  paused,  considered  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  the  boat  round  to  the  island 
again.  They  landed  and  reached  the  cottage  just  in 
time  to  hear  Madame  de  Bellegarde  say,  "That  she 
only  regretted  the  boat  was  too  small  for  the  whole 
party,  but  that  she  would  send  another  for  those  who 
remained,  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Capital!"  whispered  Rupert  to  Cyrilla,  as  they 
looked  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  saw  the 
object  of  their  solicitude  standing  amid  a  bevy  of  of- 
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ficers;  whose  flushed  faces  exhibited  various  expres- 
sions of  surprise,  amusement,  and  contempt. 

"Klemmhein  has  betrayed  us,"  cried  Major  Arn- 
heim,  laughing;  "he  knew  that  we  were  to  dine  with 
Adlerkron." 

"Precisely,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "and  di- 
rectly Rupert  made  difficulties  about  a  boat,  I  sus- 
pected you  were  here,  and  insisted  on  coming  myself 
to  invite  you  to  join  us." 

"Hang  me,"  whispered  Rupert,  with  a  look  of 
amazement,  "if  I  know  whether  she  is  telling  stories 
or  not,  but  I  rather  think  she,  is,  for  she  fears  Am- 
heim,  and  positively  dislikes  Stauffen.  So,"  he  added, 
coming  forward,  "so,  after  all  I  said  to  you,  here  you 
are!  My  boat  is  large  enough  for  the  whole  party,  if 
you  will  allow  us  to  return  in  yours.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  release  my  prisoners." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  seemed  charmed  with  this 
arrangement,  and  the  embarkation  was  quiet  enough; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  larger  and  better-manned  boat 
pulled  out  into  the  lake,  than  peals  of  laughter  were 
wafted  from  it  along  the  tranquil  waters.  Klemmhein 
murmured  the  words,  "Confound  them,"  as  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  towards  Rupert,  whose  sparkling 
eyes  contrasted  oddly  with  the  forced  gravity  of  his 
other  features.  Madame  de  Bellegarde  bent  forward, 
and,  clenching  her  fingers,  shook  the  diminutive  fist 
so  formed  at  the  latter,  while  she  volubly  poured  forth 
a  succession  of  unreasonable  reproaches. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,  Adrienne,"  he  answered^ 
laughing,  "that  you  chose  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  found  an  island  inhabited  by  savages! 
I  am  sure  I  said  enough  to  deter  any  one  but  you 
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from  going  on  the  lake  this  evening;  even  Julie  re- 
frained, when  she  heard  I  wished  to  surprise  her  with 
my  cottage  to-morrow." 

"But,"  persisted  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "instead 
of  that  stupid  story  about  the  boats  not  being  ifi 
order,  why  did  you  not  say  those  odious  men  were  in 
the  wayl" 

"Because  they  went  out  of  the  way." 

"I  don't  understand " 

"They  dined  with  me;  and  when  I  received  Me- 
lanie's  note,  very  good-naturedly  proposed  retiring  to 
the  island  with  their  coffee  and  cigars.  I  am  glad  you 
have  recompensed  them  by  an  invitation,  which  will 
be  particularly  welcome  to  Amheim,  as  he  can  enjoy 
the  society  of  some  one  confided  to  your  care  for  this 
evening." 

"  Whol     Is  it  Ida or  Hermine or  Adel- 

heidl" 

"That    you    must    yourself    discover.     Amheim 

praises  you  excessively as  chaperon;  he  says  you 

are  the  least  troublesome,  person  in  that  capacity  he 
has  ever  met." 

"I  understand;  but  he  shall  find  the  contrary  this 
evening." 

"Too  late;  the  affair  is  settled,  and  will  be  publicly 
announced  in  a  day  or  two." 

As  they  walked  towards  the  house,  Madame  de 
Bellegarde  turned  abruptly  to  Klemmhein,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  known  that  his  friends  were  on  the 
island. 

"No;  on  my  honour,"  he  answered,  eagerly. 

"They  said  you  had  betrayed  them,"  she  rejoined, 
with  some  asperity. 

Cyrilla,   11.  3 
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"I  knew  they  were  to  dine  with  Adlerkron,  as  I 
too  had  been  invited;  I  preferred  going  to  you,  and 
not  seeing  any  trace  of  them  when  we  arrived,  con- 
cluded they  had  all  left." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  began,  to  linger  behind, 
and  speak  in  the  drawling  indistinct  manner  which  she 
always  assumed  when  she  did  not  choose  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  but  the  person  immediately  ad- 
dressed. Melanie  stopped,  waited,  made  various  in- 
liocent  attempts  to  draw  her  into  conversation — all  in 
vain.  Rupert,  who  had  been  talking  to  Cyrilla,  at  last 
interfered. 

"Never  mind  her,  Melanie,"  he  said,  half  laughing. 
"You  are  only  boring  her  and  yourself  to  no  purpose." 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  observed  Cyrilla,  "what  she 
finds  so  particularly  attractive  in  M.  de  Klemmhein." 

"He  19  •  good-humoured  and  gentleman-like,"' re- 
plied Rupert 

"But,"  said  Cyrilla,  "not  by  any  means  so  amusing 
as  M.  de  Belfegarde,  who  is  also  good-humoured,  and 
certainly  very  indulgent;  he  allows  Adrienne  to  do 
whatever  she  pleases." 

"She  would  do  that  at  all  events" 

"You  seem  to  know  her  well." 

"As  well — better,  perhaps,  than  if  she  were  my 
sister.  In  the  time  of  our-  greatest  intimacy,  she  told 
me  that  going  into  society  without  having  some  one 
particular  object  of  interest,  was  intolerably  dull  work 
after  the  first  year,  which,  of  course,  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  dancing,  and  the  satisfying  of  divers  little 
personal  vanities.  She  made  me  rather  a  convert  to 
her  opinion;  and  since  then,  and  in  consequence  of 
later  experience,  I  think  the  less  married  people  live 
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m  what  is  called  the  world  the  better;  that  is,  until 
they  have  grown-up  sons  and  daughters." 

"Indeed!" 

"I  hope  you  are  not  alarmed  at  my  opinion?" 

"N — o;  but  I  should  like  to  know  something  of 
your  experience  " 

"You  think,  perhaps,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently^ 
extensive  to  warrant  what  I  have  just  said,"  replied 
Rupert,  "and  you  may  be  right.  I  confess  having 
judged  more  from  observation  than  actual  experience." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  and  only  want  to  know 
something  about  your  'particular  objects  of  interest,'" 
said  Cyrilla,  smiling. 

"My  first  was  Melanie,"  began  Rupert,  gaily. 
"After  having  adored  her  in  the  most  poetical  and 
deferential  manner  for  more  than  a  year,  Adrienne 
chose  to  patronize  me — much  in  the  way  she  does 
Klemmhein  now." 

"That  did  not  last  long,"  said*  Melanie,  laughing. 

"No;  we  had  been  too  intimate  as  children,  knew 
each  other's  faults  perfectly,  and  did  nothing  but 
quarrel  and  call  each  other  ugly  names." 

"And  then ?"  said  Cyrilla,  archly. 

"  Then then what  did  I  do  next,  Melanie  1 " 

"I  don't  know;  your  *  objects  of  interest'  have  been 

too  numerous  for  my  memory;  but  I  think I  heard 

something about  Virginie." 

Cyrilla  saw  his  quick  glance  towards  her  sister, 
marked  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  temples,  and  waited 
with  some  anxiety  for  his  answer. 

"Virginie,"  he  repeated,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
embarrassment j  "Virginie  might  have  turned  a  wiser' 
head-  thiin-  mine,,  with  her  strong  feelings  andt  impas-- 

3* 
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sioned  manner;  but  years  of  unreserved  intiihacy 
blunted  my  perceptions,  I  suppose,  for  I  never  got 
beyond  the  regard  befitting  a  friendship  that  had  com- 
menced time  out  of  mind." 

Cyrilla  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Taking  her  all  in  all,"  continued  Rupert,  with 
some  warmth,  "she  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  of 
the  family.     Julie  is,  and  always  was,  an  audacious 

coquette;  and  as  to  Adrienne "  here  he  stopped 

and  looked  down  the  avenue,  at  the  eiid  of  which 
Madame  de  Bellegarde  was  still  loitering,  affectedly 
playing  with  her  parasol,  while  Klemmhein  partly  car- 
ried, partly  trailed. after  him,  her  long  many-coloured 
Indian  shawl.  "Is  it  not  provoking  to  see  her  acting 
so  foolishly,  exposing  herself  so  continually  to  ridicule 
and  contempt?  You  have  no  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bellegardes  and  Lindesmars  are  spoken  of 
in  Exfort." 

"After  all,"  saidMelanie,  "it  is  hard  that  a  woman 
should  lose  her  reputation  in  consequence  of  conclusions 
unkindly  drawn  from  mere  appearances.  The  very 
pardonable  wish  to  enjoy  the  society  of  an  agreeable 
man,  or  at  worst  the  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  vanity, 
is  often  denominated  crime  by  the  censorious  world; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  intended,  or 
even  thought  of by  our  sex  at  least." 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  same  assurance 
for  mine,"  said  Rupert,  laughing;  "and  therefore  it  is 
better  that  women  should  enjoy  the  society  of  agree- 
able men  with  a  degree  of  moderation  which  may 
defy  the  censure  of  the  world.  You  have  always 
done  so,  and  no  one  can  doubt  tliat  your  temptations 
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to  act  otherwise  have  been  much  greater  than  Adrienne 
de  Bellegarde's." 

"For  me  there  was  no  temptation,  no  danger," 
said  Melanie,  pensively;  "the  memory  of  Englmann 
ever  hovered  round  me  like  a  guardian  angel — my 
idecd  was  too  exalted  for  any  other  even  momentarily 

to  approach  it Edouard  alone  at  one  time 

but  no,  his  was  but  the  outward  form  of  the  perfection 

I  sought Great  was  my  reliance  on  him — bitter 

my  disappointment!" 

"His  conduct  to  Cyrilla  naturally  shocked  you," 
said  Rupert,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ground  while 
he  spoke;  "it  was  dishonourable,  it  is  ungenerous  and 
selfish  beyond  measure.  Cjrrilla  has  exacted  a  promise 
of  neutrality  from  me,  that  is  perhaps  the  hardest  trial 
to  which  I  could  have  been  subjected;  but  a  month 
hence  I  hope  for  some  explanation,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, Melanie,  you  who  know  the  nature  of  our  present 
engagement " 

"It  is  no  engagement,"  cried  Cyrilla,  interrupting 
him  quickly;  "I  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  make  one." 

"I  consider  it  an  engagement,  on  my  part  at  least, 
for  the  next  four  months,"  rejoined  Rupert;  "and  I 
was  about  to  request  Melanie  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and 
use  the  influence  which  she  possesses  with  Zorndorflf 
to  our  advantage." 

"My  efforts  hitherto  have  been  unsuccessful,"  said 
Melanie;  "but  C)rrilla  can  tell  you  how  unceasing  they 
have  been.  If  the  assurance  of  my  best  wishes  be  of 
any  value,  believe  me  that  no  one  more  sincerely  desires 
the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  your  marriage, — no 
one  would  more  rejoice  in  your  union  with  Cyrilla 
than  I  should  do." 
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**Dear  Melanie  "  cried  Rupert,  eagerly;  "that  is 
the  most  intelligible  and  kindest  speech  you  have  ev^r 
made  me;"  and,  taking  her  hand  in  both  his,  he  thanked 
her  with  a  fervour  so  unusual,  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Julie  and  some  others,  who  were  standing 
on  the  lawn.  Their  laughter  made  Melanie  look  up, 
and  the  first  person  on  whom  her  eyes  rested  was 
Zofndorff.  His  unexpected  reappearance  caused  her 
to  start;  his  inquiring  gaze  seemed  a  sort  of  warning 
to  her  omen-seeking  disposition;  she  snatched  her  hand 
from  her  cousin's,  and  whispering  hurriedly,  *' Don't 
thank  me  for  mere  good  wishes — I  cannot  be  of  any 
real  service  to  you,"  walked  into  the  tent 

Rupert  turned  to  speak  to  Cyrilla;  but  she  had 
disappeared  altogether,  and  it  was  not  until  an  hour 
afterwards  he  discovered  her  alone  in  the  music- 
room.  It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  distingui^ 
her  features;  but  she  continued  to  sing  at  his  request, 
though  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  betraying  past 
or  present  emotion,  was  soon  so  dissonant  to  his 
joyous  temperament,  that  he  stopped  her  by  saying, 
"Come,  dear  Cyrilla,  I  perceive  that  singing  is  an 
exertion  to  you  to-night,  let  us  join  the  merry  party 
on  the  lawn,  and  banish  all  our  cares  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening." 

As  they  passed  through  the  large  drawing-room,  a 
dark  figure  rose  from  one  of  the  chairs,  and  moved 
stealthily  into  another  room. 

"Who  is  iti"  whispered  Cyrilla. 

"Zomdorff,  I  am  almost  sure." 

"And  he  has  been  sitting  here  listening,  while  I 

have  been  singing  that  song,  and Oh,  what  will 

he  think  of  me!" 
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"What  song?     What  do  you  hieanl" 

"Theckla's  song and  it  brought  to  my  mind 

the  evening  I  had  sung  it  £or  you  long  ago,  and  all 
that  has  since  occurred,  and  I  have  been  crying  and 
making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  he  will  totally  misunder- 
stand me." 

^*I  remember  that  evening,"  said  Rupert,  thought- 
fully; "it  was  just  before  our  ddjeuner  dansant;  but  I 
am  surprised  to  find  you  encouraging  reminiscences 
which  are  both  painful  and  useless;  it  is  seeking 
sorrow  so  unnecessarily." 

"Very  true,"  replied  Cyrilla;  "and  misfortune  and 
sorrow,  as  Melanie  says,  seem  already  to  have  claimed 
me  for  their  own  " 

"That  was  a  more  poetical  than  wise  speech  of 
hers,"  said  Rupert 

"Perhaps  so,  but  there  are  times  when  I  feel  a 
presentiment  of  grief  to  come,  a  fear  of  impending 
evil a " 

"O,  my  dear  Cyrilla,"  cried  Rupert,  interrupting 
her;  "I  greatly  fear  that  Melanie  is  depriving  your 
.youth  of  all  its  happiness — with  all  her  excellence 
she  is  just  the  most  dangerous  companion  possible 
for  you." 

"But  she  is  so  kind  and  good,"  said  Cyrilla,  "and 
always  means  so  well.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
interested than  her  advice  to  me  has  been;,  in.  fact,  she 
risked  her  own  domestic  happiness  in  the  vain  hope 
to  secure  mine!" 

"That  is,"  said  Rupert,  "she  played  at  lottery 
with  both,  and  promoted  neither.  Do  not  think  me 
.tCnkind  if  I  enlighten  you  a  little  with  respect  to 
her  faults  or  weaknesses,  and  point  out  to  you  that 
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her  words  and  actions  are  continually  at  variance. 
While  declaring  that  love  was  beyond  all  price — the 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings — she  married  the  Pre- 
sident, for  whom  she  did  not  feel  a  particle  of  regard, 
married  him  because  he  possessed  rank  and  riches, 

and  deserted one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever 

lived — a  man  with  *eyes  of  deep  serenity' — such  as 
she  so  perpetually  describes  in  her  verses!" 

"She  has  told  me  all  that,"  said  C)n:illa,  "and  says 
that  her  life  has  since  been  one  prolonged  regret!" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Rupert,  impatiently;  "she  would 
act  in  the  same  way  if  put  to  the  proof  to-morrow. 
Now,  understand  me:  I  don't  blame  her  for  marrying 
Falkenstein;  but  I  blame  her  for  not  trying  to  see  his 
good  qualities,  for  not  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  con- 
fidence, for  not  being  grateful  for  his  tacit  indulgence 
of  all   her   fancies,    his    forbearance  with  habits  so 

diametrically  opposed  to  his  own but I 

believe  it  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  state  of  sentimental 
existence  to  have  a  grand  secret  sorrow,  and  she  finds 
the  President,  with  his  gray  hair  and  unpoetical  expanse 

of  waistcoat,  a  fit  object  to  inspire  eternal  regrets 

You  may  imagine  how  real  they  are,  when  you  hear 
her  talk  with  disgust  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and 
yet  live  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation." 

"Dear  Rupert,  she  cannot  help  herself;  her  posi- 
tion is ." 

"Her  position  is  a  very  common  one,"  said  Rupert; 
"she  talks  in  one  way,  and  acts  in  another,  expatiates 
on  the  delights  of  a  country  life,  but  declines  visiting 
her  husband's  estate " 

"She  told  me,"  interposed  Cyrilla,  "that  it  was  in 
an  odiously  uninteresting  country/' 
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"All  the  same,"  cried  Rupert.  "Have  I  not  heard 
her  talk  of  frugality  while  eating  green  pease  at 
Christmas!" 

Cyrilla  laughed,  and  so  did  Rupert;  but  he  added, 
while  they  walked  towards  the  tent  together,  "It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  many  people's,  and  especially 
Melanie's,  theory  and  practice  widely  differ;  her  advice 
has  not  hitherto  been  of  advantage  to  you — avoid 
following  it  in  future." 

Zomdorff  did  not  appear  at  supper:  some  one  said 
he  had  been  seen  going  towards  the  lake. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Rupert's  efforts  to  induce  the  President  to  remove 
to  Freilands  before  the  month  of  June,  although 
warmly  seconded  by  both  Cyrilla  and  Melanie,  were 
vain.  The  disappointment  was  great;  but  he  soon  re- 
signed himself  to  what  he  laughingly  called  "a  little 
fit  of  obstinacy,  which  he  had  not  expected  from  so 
wise  a  man,"  deferred  asking  for  leave  of  absence, 
and  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  regiment. 

The  Viscountess  de  Rubigny  had  returned  to  her 
family  in  an  unobtrusive,  some  said  a  mysterious,  man- 
ner; that  is,  one  fine  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  she  had 
made  her  appearance  at  the  Bellegardes,  accompanied 
by  an  Italian  maid  who  could  speak  no  German,  and 
a  sickly-looking,  black-eyed  boy  of  about  two  years 
old,  who  lisped  very  imperfectly  in  French.  Now, 
although  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  houses  in  Exfort 
had  been  duly  informed  that  M.  de  Rubigny  had  been 
mortally  wounded  by  a  masked  figure  during  the  car- 
nival of  1832^   and  though  his  relations  had  worn 
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mourning  the  usual  length  of  time  afterwards,  still,  no 
sooner  was  Virginie's  arrival  made  known,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  neither  she  nor  her  family  were 
disposed  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  her  choosing 
to  reside  in  Germany  instead  of  with  her  father-in-law 
in  France,  than  the  people  of  Exfort  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  very  unsatisfactory  ones.  De  Rubigny 
had  had  reason  to  b£  jealous  of  a  certain  Marquis  who 
should  be  nameless,  and  had  written  to  his  father,  re- 
questing him  to  promote  his  removal  to  some  other 
part  of  Italy.  Before  the  necessary  arrangements  had 
been  completed,  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  been 

murdered  by they  would  not  say  who !    Or 

no it  was  Virginie  who  had  been  jealous, 

whether  with  or  without  cause  was  unknown 

that  her  husband  frequented  various  gaming-tables  be- 
came notorious  ........  she  had  employed  some  one  to 

watch  him he  had  been  irritated a  quairel, 

scuffle,  murder  had  been  the  consequence his 

father  was  inconsolable,  refused  to  see  her,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  servants  had  overheard  M. 
de  Bellegarde  speak  loudly  of  expensive  habits  and 
debts  innumerable,  while  Madame  had  been  equally 
loquacious  about  a  brute  of  a  father-in-law  and  a  heart- 
less old  grandpapa!  Madame  de  Rubigny  herself  seemed 
little  disposed  to  be  communicative.  She  was  more 
silent  than  ever,  and  devoted  herself  altogether  to  her 
child.  When  the  phjrsician  thought  the  air  of  the 
town  disagreed  with  him,  she  removed  without  hesita- 
tion to  a  small  lodging  at  a  gardener's  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  and  her  family  extolled  her  conduct  in  all 
the  superlatives  of  the  French  languiage.  "Virginie, 
with  her  luxurious  habits,  living  in  two  little,  wretched 
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rooms,  without  a  carpet!  her  toilet-table  the  top  of  a 
ch^^t  of  painted  drawers!!  dressing  her  child  with  her 
own  hands,  and  spending  hours  with  him  in  the  gar- 
den!!! It  was  admirable — affecting — sublime!" 

And  they  visited  her  daily,  and  found  the  hours, 
spent  in  a  large  arbour  at  the  end  of  a  well  cultivated 
kitchen-garden,  by  no  means  dull,  for  there  was  a  fort 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  humble  dwelling,  and  the 
officers  who  were  not  on  guard  visited  those  who  were, 
and  then  they  turned  into  the  garden  to  inquire  for 
poor,  dear,  little  Alphonse!  And  Rupert  invariably 
stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Freilands;  and  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  gardener's  wife  that  his  visits  became 
longer  and  longer,  and  that  his  groom  grumbled  very 
much  sometimes  at  his  master's  apparent  forgetfulness 
of  him  and  his  horses. 

The  gardener's  garden  became  for  a  time  extremely 
fashionable.  No  servants  were  admitted;  the  company 
chose  to  attend  upon  themselves,  or  rather  on  each 
other;  and  the  poor  stupid  gardener's  wife  had  at  least 
sense  enough  to  boil  water  for  tea,  and  supply  them 
with  brown  bread  and  butter!  This  playing  at  poverty 
in  kid  gloves  and  satin  boots  was  charming;  Virginie's 
grace,  as  she  presided  at  her  rustic  table,  inimitable; 
her  distribution  of  weak  tea,  in  cracked  delft  cups, 
bewitching!  A  sort  of  comedy  was  being  continually 
performed,  in  which  Rupert  most  unconsciously  began 
to  play  a  prominent  part;  while  even  those  who  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  audience  could  not  al- 
ways resist  the  temptation  to  assist  at  the  little  scenes 
daily  enacted  in  the  arbour  and  its  vicinity. 

Fond  of  children  in  an  unusual  degree,  Rupert's 
principal  employment  seemed  at  first  to  be  carrying 
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little  Alphonse  about  the  garden,  or  chasing  butterflies 
for  him  among  the  cabbage-plants,  or  mending  broken 
toys;  for,  in  the  year  1833,  those  "real  blessings  to 
mothers,"  as  the  Athenaeum  amusingly  denominates 
the  indestructible  toys  made  of  vulcanized  India  rubber, 
were  stiU  unknown.  But  in  all  these  occupations  he 
contrived  in  some  way  to  interest  C)rrilla,  though  she 
had  latterly  become  extremely  guarded  in  both  words 
and  manner,  apparently  quite  as  much  dreading  Vir- 
ginie's  quiet  scrutinizing  glances  as  Zomdorff's  steady 
gaze.  The  latter  had  seldom  time  to  lounge  away  an 
afternoon  with  them.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  treated  as  an  honoured 
guest.  Julie  overwhelmed  him  with  attentions,  which 
he  received  with  ironical  condescension;  while  his  ner- 
vous wife,  fastening  on  Cyrilla,  followed  her  from 
place  to  place,  whispering  soft  reproaches  for  supposed 
neglect,  and  assurances  that  she  had  followed  her  ad- 
vice and  had  got  some  new  books,  and  had  begun 
quite  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  work,  and  that  all  her 
physicians  said  if  she  continued  for  a  few  months  as 
tranquil  as  at  present,  they  could  promise  her  years 
of  health  and  happiness!  Cyrilla  smiled,  and  en- 
couraged her  in  her  good  resolutions;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  carefully  withdrew  from  every  attempted  ap- 
proach towards  intimacy;  and  though  they  spoke  to 
each  other  with  apparently  the  same  familiarity  as  the 
others,  Margaret  felt  and  Zomdorff  saw  that  Cyrilla 
did  so  merely  to  avoid  singularity.  But  while  his 
wife  deplored  what  she  supposed  an  unconquerable 
personal  dislike,  he  triumphed  in  the  idea  that  jealousy 
made  Cyrilla  shrink  from  the  society  of  her  rival. 
Forgetful  that  in  her  eyes  he  had  for  nearly  three 
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years  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  criminal  alike  callous 
and  tyrannical — unconscious  that  every  particle  of 
esteem  and  affection  for  him  had  in  consequence  be- 
come extinct — incapable  himself  of  trust  so  implicit 
as  Ruperfs — he  never  even  suspected  the  conditional 
engagement  between  the  cousins;  and  therefore,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  moments  of  jealousy,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  flatter  himself  that  her  heart  was 
as  entirely  his  own  as  it  had  ever  been.  Many  trifling 
occurrences,  and  Cyrilla's  own  manner,  served  to  con- 
firm this  error;  for  all  her  self-possession  had  not  pre- 
vented so  close  and  anxious  an  observer  from  remark- 
ing a  sudden  paleness  when  he  appeared,  an  ill-con- 
cealed trepidation  whenever  he  approached  her;  and 
when  at  length  with  secret  exultation  he  perceived  her 
first  timid  efforts  towards  conciliation — her  half  re- 
luctant attempts  to  speak  to  him,  he  suffered  much  in 
following  the  plan  he  had  resolved  to  adopt.  But  he 
did  so;  and,  resolutely  avoiding  her  advances,  pre- 
tended to  listen  with  interest  to  the  lively  gossip  of 
Julie  de  Lindesmar,  who,  the  moment  his  wife  left 
his  side,  invariably  took  her  place — observing,  with 
charming  natveti,  that  the  contrast  of  companions 
would  be  good  for  his  health  and  spirits. 

Tired  of  this  manoeuvring,  Cyrilla  had  one  day 
seized  on  an  unguarded  moment,  and  hastily,  perhaps 
a  littlie  imperiously,  demanded  the  interview  he  had 
promised  her — but — when  the  next  day  she  went 
to  his  house,  according  to  appointment,  and  entered 
the  library,  she  found  Margaret  lying  on  the  sofa  and 
quite  prepared  to  receive  her,  while  Zorndorff,  after  a 
cold  inclination  of  his  head,  continued  writing  as  if 
no  one  had  been  present.    Bitter  tears  of  indignation 
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she  shed  during  her  walk  home  with  Melanie.  Many^ 
were  her  resolutions  never  again  to  speak  to  him;  bat 
the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  resign  Rupert  for  ever 
was  so  painful,  that  by  degrees  she  was  induced  to 
listen  patiently  to  the  diffident  extenuation  of  his  con- 
duct offered  by  her  sister,  and  even  to  hope  again 
despite  of  experience. 

About  this  time  a  large  circular  wooden  edifice  be- 
gan to  be  erected  not  far  from  Virginie's  residence;  in 
other  words,  just  outside  the  town.  It  was  a  circus 
for  a  troop  of  equestrian  performers,  who,  having  ful- 
filled their  engagements,  or  quarrelled  with  the  directors 
of  the  Cirque  de  Paris,  or  Astley's  in  London,  had 
now  resolved  to  perform  on  their  own  account  at  the 
principal  (and  principally  garrison)  towns  of  Germany. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  their  wandering  propensities, 
or  the  fact  of  their  performances  taking  place  in  a  booth, 
necessarily  proved  that  they  were  of  a  worthless  or 
even  inferior  description.  The  beautiful  and  graceful 
L^jar  has  sprung  through  the  usual  number  of  papered 
hoops  and  garlands,  and  over  astonishing  rows  of  tri- 
color bands,  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  royalty  itself 
in  such  a  place;  and  her  black-bearded  husband,  has 
hung  on  the  flank  of  his  flying  courser,  or  driven  his 
nine  horses  with  the  same  unerring  dexterity  there  as 
at  Franconi's! 

The  troop  in  question  were  not  quite  so  distinguished, 
but  there  were  several  very  good  riders,  vaulters,  and 
jugglers  among  them;  also  a  little  girl  who  performed 
\tonderful  leaps;  a  very  handsome  woman;  horses, 
mules,  and  ponies  of  all  descriptions;  a  *^ Monsieur 
down,"  who  spoke  very  broken  German;  and  a  Hans 
Wursty  who  was  very  rough,  and  dealt  out  blows  and^ 
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handfiils  of  sawdust  in  a  manner  likely  to  produce 
bursts  of  applause  from  the  last  tier  of  benches. 

That  the  building  of  the  circus,  and  the  arrival  of 
horses,  hoops,  garlands,  bands,  and  bigas,  should  cause 
considerable  interest  in  Ebtfort,  will  not  surprise  any 
one  who  has  ever  spent  any  time  in  a  provincial  town; 
and  when  at  length  the  prima  donna  arrived,  the  in- 
teresting event  was  naturally  discussed  in  every  family, 
and  with  peculiar  zest  at  the  assembly  which,  not  long 
afterwards,  took  place  at  the  gardener's. 

'^ Did  you  see  her,  too?"  asked  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde,  turning  with  her  usual  vivacity  to  her  husband 
the  moment  he  entered  the  garden. 

"Yes;  but  at  a  respectful  distance  —  she  was  sit- 
ting in  rather  a  pensive  attitude  on  a  wooden  bandbox 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  1" 

**Is  she  so  very  handsome  1'' 

"Don't- knoW)  —  Klemmhein  was  nearer,  and  he 
says  she  had  deuced  dirty  gloves  on,  and  was  some- 
what swarthy  of  countenance." 

"She's  an  Italian,"  said  Klemmhein,  "but  there's 
Adlerkron;  why  have  you  not  asked  him?  He  talked 
to  her  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  has  already  taken  the 
largest  box  in-  the  circus  for  the  whole  time  she  remains 
here.  Her  complexion  evidently  did  not  displease  him ; 
and  he  is  no  bad  judge  of  such  things." 

Virginie's  eyes  slowly  moved  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated; and  a  scarcely  perceptible  flush  passed  over 
her  sallow  cheek  as  Cyrilla  unhesitatingly  said,  "Come, 
Rupert,  tell  us  all  about  her;  is  she  handsome!" 

"She  has  magnificent  eyes,  and  raven  black  hair," 
he  answered^  smiling;  "and  you  know  I  consider  black 
hair  a  positive  beauty  in  itself," 
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^Without  exactly  meaning  to  dispute  your  taste, 
Aviteriiron/'  said  Klemmhein,  ''I  must  say  that  fair- 
h^r^  women  have  something  infinitely  more  angelic- 
looking  than  dark-haired." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Rupert;  "for,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Cyrilla  with  a  meaning  glance,  "if  I 
wanted  an  angePs  head  for  a  church,  I  should  certainly 
prefer  yours  to  Melanie's,  though  she  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  handsomer  than  you  are!" 

"My  only  consolation,"  said  Cyrilla,  looking  up 
demurely,  "is,  that  artists,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
studied  beauty  more  than  other  people,  almost  always 
give  the  preference  to  fair  hair.  The  predilection  is 
made  evident  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  all  the 
pictures  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  I  have  ever  seen." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Virginie;  "it  is  quite  provoking 
to  see  all  the  fair-haired  women  going  upwards,  and 
all  the  dark-haired  ones  going  to to " 

"Out  with  it,  Virginie,"  cried  Rupert,  laughing; 
"we  are  only  talking  of  pictures,  you  know." 

Virginie  stooped  down  rather  unnecessarily  to  ar- 
range her  little  bo/s  blouze,  which  had  been  pulled 
somewhat  awry  by  a  tiny  sword  that  Rupert  had  just 
taken  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  fasten  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  whenever 
he  moved.  The  child  struggled,  freed  himself  from  his 
mother's  hands,  walked  a  few  steps,  looked  uneasily 
over  his  shoulder;  and  not  hearing  the  clinking  noise 
he  expected,  ran  to  Rupert,  and,  after  a  short  panto- 
mime of  childish  despair,  began  to  scream  with  all  his 
might 

"What  lungs  the  little  animal  has!"  observed  M.  de 
Bellegarde.  "You  need  not  be  anxious  about  tlie  state 
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of  his  chest,  Virginie.  Bravo,  bravo encore 

encore!" 

Virginie,  who  seemed  to  understand  more  in  her 
brother-in-law's  speech  than  "met  the  ear,"  first  tried 
to  pacify,  and  then  prepared  to  carry  off  her  child; 
but  Rupert  held  the  little  bawler  fast,  and  whispered, 

"Mamma  knows  nothing  about  swords,  Alphonse 

but  it's  not  broken,  and  see if  you  don't  make 

noise  enough  directly  to  astonish  us  all!" 

"He  has  done  that  already,"  said  M.  de  Bellegarde. 

"Off  with  you,  my  little  warrior,"  cried  Rupert, 
after  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  un- 
tidiness; and  the  boy  strutted  forward  towards  the  part 
of  the  garden  appropriated  to  cabbages,  trailing  his 
tin  appendage  after  him  with  evident  satisfaction,  and 
looking  from  side  to  side  as  if  the  plants  had  been 
an  admiring  multitude. 

"One  might  moralize  on  that  baby's  thoughts  and 
actions "  began  Melanie. 

"Pray,  don't,"  cried  Rupert,  laughing;  "for  I  can 
imagine  your  drawing  a  very  little  flattering  comparison 
between  some  large  things  wearing  swords  and  that 
small  thing  there!" 

Melanie  smiled.  "I  should  certainly  have  chosen 
other  words;  but  at  least  you  have  made  it  evident  to 
me  that  others  as  well  as  myself  make  mental  com- 
parisons of  that  kind.     I  never  see  children  playing, 

without  the  thought  suggesting  itself Are  not  we 

like  children  in  the  eyes  of  a  higher  order  of  beings? 
Do  they  feel  the  kind  yet  somewhat  contemptuous  com- 
passion that  we  experience  on  witnessing  the  follies  or 
foibles  of  infants?" 

"Zomdorif,  .  come   nearer,"    said   Rupert,    rising 
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"Melanie  is  getting  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  you 
can  follow  her  there  better  than  I  can." 

"Rather  let  us  draw  her  back  to  us,"  said  Zorn- 
dorfF;  "for,  without  descending  to  children's  plays,  or 
ascending  to  superior  beings,  we  ourselves  can  find 
daily  opportunities  of  feeling  the  contemptuous  com- 
•passion  of  which  she  speaks." 

"Not  I,"  cried  Rupert;  "I  do  not  even  experience 
it  for  that  little  urchin  there:  on  the  contrary,  I  can 

•quite  enter  into  his  feelings,  participate  them,  in  fact 

it  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  I,  too,  trailed  my 
sabre, — the  only  difference  between  us  worth  men- 
tioning being,  that  I  did  not  do  it  for /  cabbage- 
plants." 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,"  observed  Virginie; 
"I  never  saw  any  one  so  totally  devoid  of  vanity — 
so  free  from  such  follies,  as  you  have  ever  been." 

"And  yet  I  trailed  my  sabre,"  rejoined  Rupert, 
pertinaciously.     "Virginie,  you  know  I  did." 

"If,"  observed  Zorndorif,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
glance  towards  Cyrilla,  "if  any  one  knows  the  when, 
why,  and  where  you  did  so,  it  must  be  Madame  de 
Rubigny." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Rupert.  "She  knows  as 
much  about  me  as  any  one  can  —  our  acquaintance 
began  when  I  was  but  little  older  than  Alphonse." 

"And  friendships  begun  so  early,"  observed  Virginie, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pathos,  "become  a  part  of  our 
being,  and  seldom  end  but  with  lifel" 

"Let  us  take  a  lease  of  ours  for  that  period,"  said 
Rupert,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  as  he  sauntered 
towards  a  table  in  the  arbour,  where,  finding  a  large 
yellow  paper  printed  in  placard  type,  he  held  it  up, 
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and  began  to  read  aloud: — "'Cirque  de  Paris;'  'Jeux 
Olympiques;'  *Pas  de  Deux;'  'Pegasus;'  'Madame 
Amina  Vinci,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  Who  will  honour  the  Circus 
with  their  presence,  and  who  will  not?  I  have  places 
in  my  box  for  Melanie,  Cyrilla,  and  Virginie." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Virginie,  with  some  hesitation, 
**I  cannot ought  not  to  go." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  have  still  a  sort  of  mourning " 

"Which  you  may  lay  aside  whenever  you  please, 
I  suppose.  I  wish  these  black  things  were  gone,"  he 
added,  touching  some  lace  which  formed  a  rather  fan^ 
tastic  but  very  becoming  head-dress. 

"You  don't  like  black  lace?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  am  not  learned  in  such  matters; 
but  I  would  rather  see  your  beautiful  hair  than  any 
lace  in  Christendom." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Virginie  removed 
the  offending  coiffure,  but  also  with  it  the  comb  that 
fastened  the  beautiful  hair  so  unreservedly  admired. 

Her  brother-in-law  Oh,  why  are  brothers- 
in-law  sometimes  so  clear-sighted  or  so  facetious?  Is 
it,   that   they  have  nothing   at  stake,   and  care  not 

whether  they  mar  or  make? M.  de  Bellegarde 

laughed,  and  exclaimed,  "Well  dene,  Virginie 

extremely  natural  never   saw   any  one   whose 

hair  falls  so  often  or  so  appropriately  as  yours! — but 
indeed  the  temptation  was  strong,  after  such  a  speech 
as  Adlerkron's." 

"My  hair  falls  often but  I  cannot  help  it," 

said  Virginie,  slowly  and  not  very  adroitly  rolling  it 
round  the  back  of  her  head.  "Alphonse's  Bonne  un^ 
fortunately  cannot  dress  hair,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 

4* 
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keep  a  maid  for  myself  until,"  she  added  in  a  low 
voice,  as  she  took  her  comb  out  of  Rupert's  hands, 
"until  I  have  paid  all — all  my  debts." 

"Dearest  Virginie,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
approaching  her,  "it  is  very  naughty  of  Henri  to  taunt 
you  in  this  manner,  especially  when  he  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  the  admirable  motives  which " 

"O,  yes — I  understand  her  admirable  motives  per- 
fectly," said  M.  de  Bellegarde,  nodding  sagaciously. 

While  Virginie  bestowed  a  furtive  glance  of  in- 
tense anger  on  her  brother-in-law,  Zorndorif  smiled 
oddly,  and  looked  from  Cyrilla  to  Rupert  The  latter 
was  apparently  interested  in  some  lines  which  he 
was  making  with  his  spur  on  the  gravel- walk,  and 
he  continued  his  occupation  as  he  said,  "I  sup- 
pose, Cjrrilla,  I  may  reckon  on  you  and  Melanie  to- 
night?" 

"O,  certainly, — I  wish  of  all  things  to  see  your 
black-haired  beauty." 

"I  flatter  myself,"  he  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile, — "I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  —  she  is  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  look 
splendid  by  lamp-light!" 

When  Virginie's  visitors  left  the  garden,  she  de- 
tained Madame  de  Bellegarde,  and  said,  with  great 
irritation  of  manner,  "That  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  endure  Henri's  insults,  and  if  her  sister  could 
not  in  future  come  without  him,  she  would  rather  not 
see  her  at  all!" 

"My  dear  creature,  you  know  he  always  talks  in 
that  wild  way — he  says  the  same  sort  of  things  to  me 
continually.  Only  fancy  his  telling  M.  de  Klemmhein 
the  other  day,  when  he  dined  at  Freilands,  that  I 
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could  drink  more  champagne  than  any  woman  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  that  one  could  tell  the  number  of 
glasses  I  had  had  by  the  twinkle  of  my  eye!  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  so  vulgar?  and  then  he  laughed 
and  joked  about  it,  until  M.  de  Klemmhein  quite 
blushed  for  him.  I  am  sure  that  was  a  great  deal 
worse  than  merely  observing  that  your  hair  tumbled 
down  rather  often." 

"O,  it  was  not  exactly  that  I  meant it  was 

what  he  said  last a a sort  of  re- 
ference to  things  long  past." 

"Or,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "or  things  to 
come,  perhaps]" 

"  Do  you  think  Rupert  understood  or  suspected " 

began  Virginie. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde.  "He 
is  too  gentlemanlike  to  exhibit  a  shade  of  conscious- 
ness on  such  an  occasion;  he  did  not  even  appear  to 
hear." 

"I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  him,"  said  Virginie; 
"for  you  know,  Adrienne,  that  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
wish  to  attract  him  would  be  sufficient  to  put  him  on 
his  guard.  I  never  refer  to  the  past  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it;  for,  were  he  once  to  imagine " 

"Never  mind  what  he  imagines — he  is  still  free,  it 
seems,  and  you  are  again  so;  therefore,  to  prevent 
further  annoyance,  I  shall  enlighten  Henri  to-night 
when  we  are  alone.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
interfere  when  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  your 
success;  so  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  jests  in 
future as  far  as  Rupert  is  concerned." 

"But you  need  not  be  too  explicit,  Adrienne." 

"Of  course  not.   I  have  only  to  tell  him  that  Rupert 
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certainly  was  attached  to  you  some  years  ago;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  mamma's  awkward  manoeuvring, 
of  which  some  busy-body  informed  his  uncle  Gottfried, 

there  was  every  chance  of  a and  all  that  sort 

of  thing ehl" 

"Exactly — I — wish — I  were  quite  certain  that  his 
fancy  for  Cyrilla  were  over." 

"You  never  were  quite  certain  that  it  existed.  Did 
you  not  tell  me  yourself  that  you  could  not  get  her  to 
confess  anything] " 

"That  is  true.  Nevertheless,  I  suspect  she  re- 
fused him,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  accept  Count 
Zorndorff,  who  certainly  was  attached  to  her  at  that 
time,  and  evidently  is  so  still  more  than  is  ad- 
visable, though  Julie  actually  has  the  folly  to  imagine 
he  prefers  her  because  she  is  such  a  contrast  to  his 
wife." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
began  to  walk  towards  the  garden-gate. 

"If,"  continued  Virginie,  "if  Margaret  should  die, 
as  every  one  says  she  will  a  few  months  hence,  Count 
Zorndorff  will  assuredly  offer  himself  to  Cyrilla  as 
soon  as  he  can  do  so  with  propriety.  I  wish  I  were 
equally  sure  she  would  accept  him." 

"Poor  Victor,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  laugh- 
ing, "I  suppose  he  has  no  chance  whatever]" 

"Not  the  least,"  answered  Virginie.  "Cyrilla  is 
quite  unconscious  of  his  admiration;  but  even  were  it 
otherwise,  I  do  not  think  that  grandpapa  would  con- 
sent for  some  years  at  least,  and  that  would  be  of  no 
use  to  me,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  she  were  mar- 
ried   to   any  one  excepting  Rupert He 

quite  provoked  me  just  now  by  calling  her  baby  face 
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angelic — an  angel's  head  for  a  church,  with  wings 
under  the  ears,  I  suppose!  I  felt  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion to  propose  that  she  should  in  future  carry  a 
trumpet  about  with  her,  and  favour  her  admirers  with 
a  few  blasts  occasionally,  to  complete  the  resem- 
blance!" 

"It  is  very  well  you  were  silent  Such  a  speech 
would  have  betrayed  a  world  of  jealousy." 

"And  I  am  jealous oh,  Adrienne,  I  am  hor- 
ribly jealous,"  cried  Virginie,  vehemently. 

"Now,  pray  don't  take  the  affair  au  sirieuXy^  cried 
Madame  de  Bellegarde,  laughing;  "it  would  be  too 
ridiculous!  Rupert  is  an  excellent  parti  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  now  to  keep  your 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  your  mind,  and  to  marry  the 
first  man  of  good  fortune  who  asks  you.  Whether  he 
be  named  Rupert  or  Moritz  is  not  of  much  importance. 
This  mire  nouSy  of  course." 

"And  do  you  think  me  as  heartless  as  Julie  1" 
cried  Virginie,  catching  her  sister's  arm.  "Do  you 
imagine  that  I  can  change  the  object  of  my  affection 
every  six  months  as  she  does?  I  tell  you  no;  I  would 
rather  beg  my  bread  than  marry  again,  if  it  be  not 
Rupert!" 

"I  declare  you  are  quite-  violent,"  said  Madame 
de  Bellegarde,  shrinking  a  little. 

"You  cannot  understand  me,"  said  Virginie,  with 
a  look  and  tone  of  contempt  "What  do  you  know 
of  such  feelings]" 

"Gracious,  Virginie!  how  you  talk just  as  if 

I  had  neither  heart  nor  feelings!" 

"O  yes,  you  have  both such  as  they  are!" 

"Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  better  so  than   such   as 
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yours,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  angrily.  "I  at 
least  never  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  offered 
love  instead  of  accepting  it;"  but  the  word?  had  scarcely 
escaped  her  lips  before  she  repented  them.  "Pardon 
me,  Virginie,"  she  said,  turning  beseechingly  to  her 
sister,  who  stood  pale  and  rigid  as  a  statue  beside 
her, — "Pardon  me:  I  did  not  consider  what  I  was 
saying." 

"Make  no  apologies,"  answered  Virginie,  with  a 
tragic  air..  "I  believe  you  knew  not  the  torture  you 

inflicted:  only  those  who  have  themselves  felt 

are  merciful.  Scoff  on!  Why  should  I  care?  Why  not 
rather  glory  in  loving  the  most  excellent  of  human 
beings?" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  drawing 
her  shawl  round  her  with  an  impatient  sweep,  as  if 
she  thought  it  time  to  end  their  conversation.  "Don't 
talk  to  me  in  this  way.  Rupert  is  a  dear  good  soul, 
generous  as  a  prince,  and  honourable  as  a  knight  of 
romance;  but  it  was  his  fortune  and  not  himself  that 
attracted  you,  and  still  more  mamma,  a  few  years 
ago." 

"I  deny  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Vir- 
ginie. 

"You  surprise  me;  for,  after  all,  he  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  make  a  woman  forget  the  world  and  every- 
thing for  him." 

"More  so,"  rejoined  Virginie,  "than  yowc  present 
adorer,  M.  de  Klemmhein,  I  should  think." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  with- 
out the  slightest  embarrassment  or  irritation.  "Klemm- 
hein has  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
devoted,  whereas  Rupert's  attention  is  bestowed  on 
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such  a  variety  of  things,  that  he  will  never  have  time 
to  be  more  than  politely  kind  or  good-naturedly  civil 
to  any  woman." 

"Very  odd  that  he  should  have  found  so  many 
willing  to  receive  his  good-natured  civility!"  observed 
Virgin ie,  ironically. 

"His  position  makes  him  desirable,"  said  Madame 
de Bellegarde;  "and  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  it  is  merely 
a  secondary  consideration  with  you.  Vanity  is  not  his 
weakness;  and  attentions,  whether  feigned  or  real,  will 
make  little  impression  on  him,  I  fear." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Virginie;  "but  if  /  have  had 
a  lesson,  so  has  he.  Cyrilla  has  made  him  feel  what 
it  is  to  be  slighted.  I  told  him  it  would  be  so  three 
years  ago  at  Freilands,  and  he  is  changed  (perhaps  in 

consequence)  for  the  better is  more  serious  and 

steady  than  he  used  to  be,  and once  quite  sure 

that  her  influence  were  at  an  end,  I  should  have  no 
reason  to  despair." 

"There  is  no  engagement,  at  all  events,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Bellegarde,  "and  that  ought  to  satisfy  you; 
but  now  I  really  must  go  home,  for  Henri  can  pardon 
anything  rather  than  being  kept  waiting  for  dinner." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  days  of  rain  were  succeeded  by  beautiful 
spring  weather,  and  again  the  Bellegarde  coterie,  with 
the  exception  of  Rupert,  began  to  assemble  daily  at 
the  gardener's.  Little  Alphonse's  stammering  inqui- 
ries for  "Upert"  were  at  first  answered  satisfactorily 
enough  by  Klemmhein,  who  said  either  that  he  was 
on  guard  at  one  of  the  forts,  or  he  had  gone  to  Frei- 
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lands  with  some  famous  man,  who  was  about  to  drain 
the  great  marsh,  turn  the  bogs  into  corn-fields,  and 
spoil  the  best  shooting  in  the  whole  country;  but,  at 
a  later  period,  whenVirginie  heard  him  explaining  to 
her  child  that  Rupert  was  in  the  Circus,  "looking  at 
a  pretty  lady  riding,"  and  the  same  answer  was  re- 
peated day  after  day,  she  began  to  feel  very  dissatis- 
fied; and  once,  when  ZorndorfF  was  present,  betrayed 
her  annoyance,  or,  as  she  herself  called  it,  her  curio- 
sity, so  unequivocally,  that  all  he  had  ever  heard  or 
surmised  about  her  and  Rupert  some  years  before  re- 
curred to  his  memory;  and  while  still  pondering  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  plans  which  he  imagined 
more  deeply  laid  than  was  the  case,  Melanie  and  Cy- 
rilla  entered  the  garden.  An  irresistible  inclination 
to  test  the  latter  on  the. same  subject  prompted  him 
to  continue  the  conversation  with  Klemmhein. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Adlerkron  is  all  day 
and  every  day  in  that  circus  1" 

"Not  all  day,  for  he  only  remains  while  Madame 
Vinci  rides.     I  believe  he  is  taking  lessons  from  her." 

"Oh!" 

"If,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  laughing,  "if 
the  best  rider  in  your  regiment  thinks  it  necessary  to 
receive  instruction  from  la  htlla  Amtna^  I  suppose  you 
will  all  follow  his  example  1" 

"I  shall  not,"  answered  Klemmhein;  "she  is  too 
expensive  for  me." 

"Expensive!"  repeated  Virginie.  "Does  she  really 
give  lessons  1" 

"Adlerkron  is  getting  one  just  now,"  he  replied. 
"As  I  looked  into  the  circus  for  a  moment,  on  my 
way  here,  I  saw  him  walking  beside  her,  and  listening 
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to  explanations  of  the  different  signs  made  with  her 
bridle,  whip,  knee,  and  foot.  She  certainly  is  the  best 
female  equestrian  I  ever  saw,  and  is  at  present  training 
a  horse,  for  which,  they  say,  Adlerkron  is  to  pay  an 
unmentionable  sum  of  money." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Virginie,  "it  is  in  that  way  the 
lessons  are  remunerated?" 

"Not  altogether there  is  no  sort  of  unneces- 
sary prudery  about  her;  and  her  husband  does  not 
make  the  least  objection  to  her  receiving  presents, 
whether  bouquets  or  bracelets." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  Virginie,  quickly, 
"that  Rupert  gives  her  such  things?" 

"I  have  seen  her  nearly  buried  under  the  bouquets 
from  Freilands,"  answered  Klemmhein,  hurried  into 
hyperbole  by  a  love  of  banter.  "Trinkets  are  showered 
upon  her,  and  no  later  than  this  morning  she  received 
the  very  handsomest  bracelet  that  could  be  procured 
in  Exfort." 

"Have  you  heard  of  these  doings?"  asked  Virginie, 
in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  Cyrilla. 

"Of  some  of  them  certainly,"  she  answered,  with  a 
look  of  quiet  amusement;  "for  I  was  obliged  to  choose 
a  bracelet  for  her  yesterday." 

"It  would  be  better,"  said  Virginie,  "if  you  used 
the  privileges  of  your  near  relationship  to  point  out 
to  Rupert  the — the  impropriety " 

"But  there  is  none  whatever.  If  it  amuse  him  to 
learn  how  a  woman  can  perfectly  manage  a  horse, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  of  her  awkward  po- 
sition, why  should  he  not?" 

"Why  not?"  interposed  Klemmhein,  with  affected 
gravity.    "And  why  should  he  not  practise  putting  her 
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on  and  taking  her  off  her  horse,  as  I  saw  him  do  to- 
day at  least  a  dozen  times  consecutively] " 

Cyrilla  laughed,  and  continued:  "I  too  was  pre- 
sent one  morning  with  Melanie,  and  liked  looking  on 
of  all  things;  but  Rupert  said  there  were  too  many  men 
there and he  did  not  wish  us  to  go  again." 

"I  daresay  not,"  observed  Zorndorff. 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Virginie,  "that  I  feel 

a  good-  deal  of curiosity  to  see  this  wonderful 

woman." 

"Go  with  Melanie  to  the  circus  to-night,"  suggested 
Cyrilla — "I  believe  you  are  the  only  person  in  Ex- 
fort  who  has  not  seen  her;  and  I  think  I  may  assure 
you  that  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased.  Madame 
Vinci  is  the  queen  of  equestrians,  and  will  to-night 
play  Queen  of  the  Amazons." 

"Is  she  then  so  very  remarkably  handsome?" 

"Rupert  says  so,"  replied  Cyrilla,  nodding  her 
head  with  an  arch  smile;  "and  there  he  is  now  at  the 
garden-gate." 

"Upert!  Upert!"  cried  little  Alphonse,  rushing 
down  the  gravel  walk  and  shouting  with  delight,  as 
he  felt  himself  raised  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  the  air 
by  his  tall  friend. 

Virginie  followed,  and  seemed  to  be  making  some 
reproaches,  to  which  Rupert  did  not  apparently  pay 
much  attention. 

"How  delightfully  naive  she  is  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  her  regard,"  observed  Zorndorff  to  Margaret, 
who  was  standing  beside  Cyrilla. 

"Whol    Virginie]" 

"Yes.  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  observe  her 
jealousy  about  Madame  Vinci]" 
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"Poor  thing!  What  tyrants  men  are  when  they 
once  discover  their  power  over  us!  You  ought  to 
scold  your  cousin,"  she  added,  turning  to  Cyrilia, 
"for  his  cruel  neglect  of  Virginie  during  the  last  fort- 
night." 

Cyrilia  did  not  answer.  Zorndorff  imagined  he 
detected  uneasiness  in  her  quick  glance  towards  the 
gate. 

"Such  perseverance  and  constancy  deserve  to  be 
rewarded,"  he  continued;  "and  Adlerkron  cannot  be 
so  inhuman  as  to  hold  out  much  longer." 

Just  then  Rupert  advanced  and  extended  towards 
Cyrilia  an  enormous  bouquet  of  the  choicest  hot-house 
plants.  She  was  accustomed  to  receive  flowers  from 
him,  and  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to  express 
much  gratitude  either  for  them  or  for  any  of  the  at- 
tentions he  habitually  bestowed  on  her;  but  his  fragrant 
gift  and  beaming  smile  were,  at  that  moment,  more 
than  welcome.  They  dispelled  the  first  scarcely  de- 
fined cloud  of  jealousy  that  had  ever  threatened  to 
darken  their  intercourse.  Her  joyous  step  towards 
him  was  almost  a  bound,  and,  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute, she  held  the  hand  as  well  as  the  bouquet,  while 
she  eagerly  explained  to  him  that  he  must  keep  a 
place  for  her  in  his  box  at  the  circus,  as  Virginie  had 
at  last  consented  to  go  with  Melanie  to  see  Madame 
Vinci. 

"O  that's  right but  I  have  not  time  to  tell 

her  how  glad  I  am,  as  I  must  go  on  directly  to  Frei- 
lands.  I  wish  Melanie  and  you  would  go  with  me — 
she  could  stay  on  the  balcony  while  we  went  up  the 
river  together  to  see  how  my  drainage  is  getting  on. 
I  never  was  so  interested  in  anything  in  my  life.   The 
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course  of  the  river  is  being  corrected,  several  canals 
cut,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  my  little  colony 
of  turf-cutters  will  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  rich 
farmers.     I  shall  be  able  to  do  more  for  them  when 

we I  mean  to  say  when  I,  settle  definitively  at 

Freilands.  There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  watch- 
ing the  gradually  increasing  prosperity  of  these  poor 
people — one  feels  that  one  has  not  been  altogether 
useless  in  the  world." 

"Dear  Rupert,  how  good  you  are!"  cried  Virginie, 
who  had  approached  them  unawares. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  quickly;  "you  must  not  ima- 
gine me  better  than  I  am.  My  motives  are  not  al- 
together philanthropical:  The  interests  of  my  colonists 
are  mine  in  point  of  fact — the  only  difference  being, 
that  they  feel  the  benefit  of  my  outlay  of  capital 
sooner  than  I  can;  but  I  have  been  told,  and  have 
little  doubt,  that  I  shall  reap  considerable  profit  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years." 

Virginie  looked  wistfully  after  them  as  they  soon 
after  drove  away  together,  and  became  so  thoughtful, 
that  she  scarcely  perceived  the  coming  and  going  of 
her  other  numerous  visitors.  An  absence  of  all  for* 
mality  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  their  little  coterie;  they  came  and  wen^ 
spoke  or  were  ,  silent,  exactly  as  they  felt  inclined, 
and  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  her  now  as  she 
sauntered  up  and  down,  apparently  occupied  with  her 
child,  while  her  thoughts  were  wandering  uneasily  from 
the  circus  to  the  marsh  at  Freilands. 

"Tm  going,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  moving 
slowly  along  the  gravel  walk,  trailing  a  handsome 
shawl  after  her  in  the  most  approved  manner;  "the 
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garden  is  cold,  and  so  is  the  tea,  and  M.  de  Klemm- 
hein  is  getting  dull.  Where  do  we  meet  to-night  after 
we  leave  the  circus  1"  she  asked,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressing a  yawn;  "for  my  part,  I  neither  know  the 
day  of  the  month  nor  day  of  the  week!" 

"It  is  Wednesday,"  answered  M.  de  Klemmhein, 
"and  is  the  Countess  Falkenstein's  night." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  go  home  too,"  observed 
the  Countess  Zomdorff;  "I  cannot  stay  here  any  lon- 
ger, the  garden  smells  of  a  churchyard,"  and  she  shud- 
dered while  speaking. 

"Bless  me,  Margaret,  what  uncomfortable  ideas 
you  always  have!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bellegarde; 
"Fm  sure  if  this  garden  ever  put  me  in  mind  of  such 
a  place,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  enter  it  again." 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  people  I  meet  here,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  should,"  said  Margaret. 

"We  certainly  must  be  very  agreeable,"  observed 
Julie,  who  had  heard  her  remarks,  having  found  it 
impossible  to  retain  ZorndorfTs  attention  from  the  mo- 
ment his  wife  had  begun  to  speak;  "we  certainly  must 
be  very  agreeable,  to  induce  the  possessor  of  such  a 
garden  as  yours  to  sit  among  the  spinage  and  celery 
plants  here." 

"You  are  something  more,  something  better  than 
agreeable  —  you  are  healthy!"  said  Margaret,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Why,  yes  —  but  —  surely  you  will  allow  us  to 
suppose  you  come  here  chiefly  for  our  society?" 

"My  health  compels  me  to  seek  association  with 
the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  healthy  —  my  very 
existence  almost,  depends  on  the  emanations  from  the 
nerves  of  others." 
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"Are  you  taking  anything  from  me  or  my  nerves 
now?"  asked  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  with  pretended 
alarm. 

Zoxndorff  rose,  drew  his  wife's  arm  within  his,  and 
led  her  out  of  the  garden.  Contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  however,  he  returned  immediately,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Bellegarde,  half  expecting  some  severe  speech, 
hurried  past  him.  It  was  unnecessary:  he  was  not 
thinking  of  her  or  of  Julie  either,  though  the  latter 
stopped  him  to  hope  he  had  not  been  offended  at 
Adrienne's  jesting  question.  He  assured  her  it  was 
the  damp  air  alone  which  had  induced  him  to  hurry 
Margaret's  departure;  and  then  he  walked  on,  and  she 
saw  him  approach  her  sister  Virginie,  and  speak  a 
few,  a  very  few  words.  The  answer  was  a  look  of 
surprise  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  Her 
curiosity  was  excited;  it  would  have  been  more  so  had 
she  seen  them  afterwards  for  more  than  an  hour 
walking  up  and  down  the  solitary  garden  in  earnest 
conversation. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  evening  as  usual  brought  the  friends  together 
again;  they  poured  into  adjacent  boxes  at  the  circus, 
and  greeted  each  other  with  familiar  nods,  smiles,  and 
that  peculiar  manner  of  shaking  one  of  the  hands  in 
the  air  so  common  in  Germany.  Though  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  human  beings  greatly  resembling  them 
in  dress  and  manner,  they  felt  the  proud  conscious* 
ness  of  being  an  order  quite  apart,  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  Were  they  not  the  haute  vol^e,  the 
cr^me  de  la  cr^me  of  Exforti  Was  it  not  a  peculiar 
and  much  sought  privilege  to  belong  to  them?  Were 
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there  not  scores  of  weak-minded  cravers  of  fashion, 
who  waited  patiently,  anxiously,  for  a  sign  of  recogni- 
tion, trying  to  deceive  each  other  and  themselves  by 
speaking  familiarly  of  the  Falkensteins,  Adlerkrons, 
Bellegardes,  and  others,  as  if  they  were  their  most 
intimate  acquaintances?  And,  O  ye  Falkensteins, 
Adlerkrons,  Bellegardes,  and  others,  how  often  have 
your  faults  and  follies  been  the  jest  of  those  too  often 
disappointed  of  the  expected  bow,  or  casual  sentence! 
Careless  of  the  annoyance  they  caused,  or  rejoicing  in 
their  power,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  they  talked 
to  each  other  as  eagerly  as  if  they  had  not  met  for  a 
week;  and  when  they  did  look  round  them,  it  was 
generally  towards  the  upper  benches,  occupied  by 
those  whose  names  and  faces  were  alike  unknown  to 
them,  that  their  eyes  wandered. 

As  to  Rupert,  he  deserved  to  be  sent  to  Coventry 
for  standing  up  and  talking  in  such  an  unreserved 
manner  to  all  the  people  behind  him.  How  different 
was  Zomdorff!  with  what  supreme  indifference  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  scarcely  deigning  to  bestow 
a  look  even  on  those  who  composed  the  outer  ring  of 
his  own  circle  of  acquaintance!  How  well  he  under- 
stood Julie's  freedom  of  speech!  How  intensely  sati- 
rical he  could  be! 

Among  the  hundreds  assembled  in  that  brightly 
lighted  circus  to  admire  the  gay  dresses,  handsome 
horses,  and  graceful  riders,  there  were  other  coteries 
no  doubt.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  have  been  a  kind- 
hearted  young  man  in  some  of  those  middle  benches, 
who,  careless  of  the  imaginary  boundaries  of  rank, 
spoke  willingly  to  those  who  seemed  to  wish  it,  even 
if  they  happened  to  be  in  that  place  where  superior 
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height  denotes  inferior  rank  or  riches, — there  may 
have  been  an  humble  imitator  of  Zorndorff  too ,  with 
head  half  averted  from  the  area,  superciliously  inat- 
tentive to  the  performances,  and  confining  his  glances 
to  a  fair  girl  in  a  white  robe,  frowning  when  she 
.smiled,  or  eagerly  watching  for  the  shade  of  melan- 
choly that  so  often  passed  over  her  delicate  features. 
There  may  have  been  subject  for  many  an  interesting 
:  volume  in  the  history  of  some  of  those  groups,  but-r- 
we  know  it  not.  In  vain  we  scan  the  rows  of  faces, 
remark  every  peculiarity  of  form — to  us  it  is  like 
the  pages  of  a  book  in  an  unknown  language:  we  see 
distinctly  every  letter,  we  can  even  distinguish  the 
words,  but  they  convey  no  meaning  to  the  mind.  Are 
we  annoyed  at  our  ignorance  1  Do  we  regret  the  limited 
number  of  our  acquaintance?  No;  on  the  present 
occasion  decidedly  not.  We,  that  is  to  say  the  reader 
and  writer  of  these  pages,  belong  to  the  haute  volde 
of  Exfort,  if  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  "of 
its  most  distinguished  members  can  give  any  right  to 
the  title;  we  are  therefore  exclusive — so  completely 
so,  that  for  us  there  is  no  one  in  that  wooden  rotundo 
but  our  friends,  our  acquaintances;  and  to  them  then 
Jet  us  turn  our  undivided  attention,  the  more  so  as  at 
this  moment  the  Vinci  is  about  to  make  her  appearance. 
A  moment,  and  she  appeared — a  moment,  and  she 
was  wildly  galloping  round  the  arena.  To  those  who 
had  expected  to  see  her  raised  to  the  saddle,  thence  to 
spring  through  hoops  or  bound  over  scarfs,  —  the 
effect  of  her  sweeping  past  them  with  all  the  ease  and 
security  of  a  man  was  startling.  She  was  on  the  ground, 
mounted  again,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  horse's 
back,  or  kneeling  to  take  aim  at  an  imaginary  foe, 
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while  her  faultless  fonn  seemed  of  itself  to  fall  into 
the  most  graceful  and  nervous  attitudes.  The  innu- 
merable folds  of  the  transparent  drapery  that  floated 
round  her  was  of  such  amplitude,  that  a  part  of  it 
ever  closely  followed  her  rashest  movements.  A  flesh- 
coloured  tricot  covered,  but  in  no  respect  concealed, 
•the  upper  part  of  her  figure;  the  sparkling  helmet  of 
green  and  gold,  of  antique  form,  softened  while  it 
-heightened  the  regularity  of  her  strongly  marked 
features,  and  the  light  javelin  that  quivered  in  her 
hand  gave  endless  opportunities  of  exhibiting  an  arm 
of  perfect  symmetry.  At  length  she  stopped  or  ralher 
walked  her  horse,  while  different  barriers  were  being 
arranged,  over  which  she  and  her  impatient  steed  were 
to  spring;  her  large  black  eyes  wandered  boldly  and 
haughtily  along  the  tiers  of  spectators;  but  as  she 
-passed  Rupert,  the  expression  changed — she  glanced 
furtively  at  him,  then  at  Cyrilla,  half  smiled,  lowered 
her  javelin  in  salute,  and  then  darted  forward  again 
in  full  career. 

The  leaps  were  taken  with  unerring  precision;  and 
on  the  barriers  being  raised  so  as  to  allow  her  horse 
to  pass  beneath  them,  she  sprang  upright  on  his  back, 
and  cleared  every  impediment  with  an  ease  made 
manifest  by  her  alighting  alternately  on  her  knees  or 
feet  Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  frail  building; 
Rupert  contributed  to  the  noise  with  all  his  might — 
he  dapped  his  hands,  rattled  his  sabre,  and  muttered 
Italian  words  of  approbation.  On  her  appearing  again 
to  receive  renewed  plaudits,  even  Cyrilla's  tiny  right 
•hand  tapped  quickly  on  the  palm  of  the  left;  and  at 
that  moment  Rupert  bent  towards  her  and  whispered 
a  few  words:  for  a  second  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
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then  gave  him,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  reluctance, 
her  beautiful  and  much  valued  bouquet,  which  he  in- 
stantly flung  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Amazon.  She 
raised  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  while  bestowing  on 
the  donor  the  greater  part  of  one  of  those  flourishing 
obeisances  peculiar  to  members  of  equestrian  troops. 

All  this  had  been  carefully  noted  by  Zomdorfll 
His  wavering  jealousy  seized  eagerly  the  refutation 
offered  by  this  trifling  circumstance  to  some  doubts  in- 
spired by  Virginie  during  their  private  conversation 
some  hours  before,  and  he  was  completely  confirmed 
in  the  persuasion,  that  whatever  hopes  or  intentions 
Rupert  might  have  entertained  a  few  years  before, 
they  were  now  abandoned  altogether,  and  from  him, 
as  a  rival,  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  He  stooped 
forward  to  speak  to  Virginie,  who,  with  a  forced  smile, 
was  endeavouring  to  talk  to  his  wife:  "I  hope,  Ma- 
dame de  Rubigny,  you  saw  that  little  pantomime? 
Will  it  not  tend  to  confirm  all  I  said  to  you  to-day f' 

"Had  I  been  Cyrilla,"  said  Virginie,  "I  should  not 
have  given  him  my  flowers  to  throw  to  that  ....  that 
woman  1" 

"I  daresay  not,"  observed  Margaret,  smiling:  "I 
confess  I  was  rather  surprised,  she  seemed  so  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  get  that  very  bouquet  in  your 
garden  to-day!     Did  you  not  think  so?" 

"Yes;  but  Count  Zorndorff"  said  she  liked  the 
flowers  merely  for  their  colour  and  perfume,  and  that 
Rupert  was  a  too  near  relation  for  her  to  value  such 
little  attentions  on  his  part," 

"I  did  not  hear  you  say  so,"  began  Margaret, 
turning  to  Zorndorff*;  "when  did  you  say  that?" 

Virginie  loolgid  a  little  embarrassed. 
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"I  remember/'  she  continued,  "your  saying  some- 
thing about  constancy  and  perseverance,  and  that 
Baron  Adlerkron  would  be  inhuman  if  he — he — did 
not 

"Exactly,"  said  Zorndorff;  "when  we  return  home 
you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  Do  you  feel  well  enough 
to  go  to  my  aunt's  this  evening]" 

"I  do  not  feel  exactly  equal  to  so  much  noise  and 
talking — but  perhaps  you  intend  to  go!" 

"Of  course,  I  do." 

"O,  then,  let  us  drive  there  at  once.  We  shall 
meet  you,  I  suppose,"  she  added,  turning  to  Virginie. 
"I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  broken  the  ice,  and  in- 
tend to  go  out  again. — Edouard  says  you  sing  as 
well  as  C)rrilla,  and  that  your  voices  are  so  alike  that 
one  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  each  other 
when  you  sing  together." 

"Our  voices  have  a  singular  resemblance  even  in 
speaking,"  replied  Virginie;  "but  Cyrilla  sings  infinite- 
ly better  than  I  do." 

"I  hope  you  will  allow  Margaret  to  judge  for  her- 
self this  evening,"  said  Zorndorff.  "I  know  Adlerkron 
expects  you  to  sing  with  him." 

Virginie  smiled,  and  shook  her  head  incredu- 
lously. 

"Fact,  I  assure  you. — You  will  see." 

And  she  did  see  some  music  that  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  singing  with  Rupert  laid  conspicuously  on 
the  pianoforte  in  the  music-room  by  him;  and  when 
Cyrilla  seemed  unwilling  to  join  them,  he  requested 
her  to  accompany  him;  then  to  sing  with  him;  others 
assisted.  A  little  concert  was  arranged,  and  Cyrilla 
was  for  a  short  time  apparently  forgotten. 
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She  walked  unheeded  through  the  rooms,  and  m 
the  last  of  them  sat  down  on  a  prie-Dieu,  and  rested 
her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her  cheek  in  her  hand.  A 
table  concealed  her  from  the  few  people  who  still 
loitered  near  the  doorway;  but  even  they  were  soon 
drawn  towards  the  music-room,  as  much  by  the  sound 
of  speaking  as  singing  voices;  for  even  the  essentially 
musical  Germans  find  music  a  great  promoter  of 
general  conversation. 

Cyrilla's  melancholy  train  of  reflection  was  broken 
by  hearing  the  door  of  her  sister's  boudoir  open  softly, 
some  one  enter  and  walk  directly  behind  her  chair. 
Besides  herself,  there  were  but  three  persons  allowed* 
to  pass  through  that  apartment,  as  it  communicated 
with  Melanie's  dressing-room.  She  heard  Rupert  sing- 
ing;— she  knew  the  President  was  in  the  music-room; 
— and,  without  looking  up,  felt  convinced  that  the 
person  who  now  leaned  on  her  chair  was  Zorndorff. 
There  had  been  something  so  perversely  obstinate  in 
his  manner  of  avoiding  her  of  late — something  so 
mortifying  to  her  feelings,  in  having,  though  ever  so 
covertly,  to  watch  him  and  seek  his  vicinity,  that  her 
pride  had  revolted,  and  caused  a  sort  of  desperate 
resignation,  almost  immediately  perceived  by  ZorndoriF, 
who,  not  knowing  the  total  alienation  that  had  .taken 
place,  became  first  uneasy,  then  alarmed,  and  at  last 
resolved  to  temporize. 

He  now  waited  in  vain  for  her  to  look  up,  and  at 
length  said,  "Cyrilla — I  am  here." 

"I  know  it." 

"Was  I  wrong  in  supposing  you  wished  to  speak 
to  me?"  he  asked  with  some  surprise. 

«No." 
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"Well,  then,  speak." 

"Not  here." 

"And  why  noti  We  are  more  alone  now  than  we 
are  likely  to  be  in  my  library.  There  are  but  two 
hours  in  the  day  I  can  call  mine — the  hours  that 
Margaret  sleeps." 

"You  might  have  given  one  to  me,  when  I  re- 
quested it." 

"You  came  too  late." 

"If  you  chose  to  speak  to  me,  you  could  come 
here,  I  suppose,"  said  Cyrilla,  coldly.  ^ 

"And  be  interrupted  by  my  uncle,  or  have  Me- 
lanie  present  to  interfere  between  us]  No,  Cyrilla,  if 
you  wish  for  these  papers " 

"I  have  ceased  to  care  about  them." 

"Indeed!  and  whyl" 

"Because  I  cannot  make  use  of  them.  The  only 
person  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  advice  or  assistance 
is  Rupert,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  why  I — dare 
not  consult  him." 

"I  understand  you." 

"Melanie  is  unfortunately,  for  other  reasons, 
equally  unwilling  to  consult  the  President. — Of  what 
use  would  they  be  to  me?" 

"Not  much  if  you  do  not  intend  to  acknowledge 
your  marriage,  or  wish  to  have  me  more  in  your  power 
than  I  am  at  present." 

Cyrilla  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"I  might  now,"  he  continued,  "if  I  chose,  deny 
our  marriage,  and  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
prove." 

"I  know,"  began  Cyrilla,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, "I  know  that  many  necessary  formalities  were 
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omitted;  it  was  on  this  that  all  my  hopes  were  built — 
I  thought—'* 

"You  mistake  me,"  said  Zomdorff,  quickly,  "I 
only  wished  to  point  out  to  you  that,  in  every  way, 
you  are  completely  in  my  power.  Without  any  proof 
of  your  marriage,  how  can  you  hope  to  annul  iti  I 
so  little  expected  your  indifference  about  these  papers, 
that  to  prevent  any  difficulties  in  establishing  my 
claims  hereafter,  I  have  bound  Weckmann  to  me  by 
the  strong  chain  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  correspond  regularly  with  him." 

"Who  is  Weckmann T"  asked  Cyrilla. 

"He  who  met  us  at  the  Geronst^re  Spring  at . . .  Spa!" 

"I  thought  his  name  was  Maier — you  called  him 
Maier." 

"His  name  t's  Maier;  but  you  know  he  is  a  poli- 
tical exile,  and,  preferring  the  character  of  emigrant, 
he  has  assumed  the  name  of  Weckmann." 

Although  Zorndorffs  explanation  was  given  with 
some  eagerness,  it  was  a  matter  of  such  indifference 
to  Cyrilla,  that  again  her  head  sunk  on  her  hand,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Some  people  began  to  saunter  into  the  room,  and 
Zorndorff  slightly  raised  his  voice  as  he  continued: 
"He  writes  often,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  part  of  America  where  he  resides.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  see  some  of  his  letters?" 

"No,  thank  you — America  does  not  interest  me  in 
the  least." 

"•But  his  letters  would:  the  descriptions  are  so 
vivid,  so  inspiriting,  that  I  have  found  them  irresis- 
tible, and  have  sent  him  money  to  purchase  land  for 
me  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio," 
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.   "Your' 

"Yes;  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  has  ceased  to 
be  anything  very  extraordinary." 

Cyrilla  had  not  spirits  to  jest,  and  merely  shook 
her  head  incredulously. 

Zomdorff  saw  his  wife  and  Julie  de  Lindesmar  ap- 
proaching, and  whispered,  "Cyrilla,  will  you  meet  me 
this  day  weekl" 

"Is  there  any  use?"  she  asked,  without  moving 
or  looking  up.  "Have  I  any  thing  to  hope  from 
youl" 

"Yes,  yes — everything — give  me  but  time  to  think 
— to  arrange — and — and  come  earlier — at  eleven. — I 
promise  we  shall  be  uninterrupted  for  two  whole 
hours." 

"I  do  not  want  two  hours  to  make  a  last  appeal 
to  your  justice  and  generosity — five  minutes  will  suf- 
fice." 

"As  you  please;  but  without  Melanie." 

"Melanie  cannot  in  any  way  be  a  restraint,  or...." 
Here  Cyrilla  stopped,  for  Julie  and  Margaret  stood 
before  her. 

"So  here  you  are — sitting  in  this  quiet  comer 
together,"  cried  the  former,  with  a  half-mischievous, 
half-inquisitive  glance;  "and  so  grave  too,  that  one 
cannot  help  suspecting  you  have  been  talking  of  old 
times." 

Margaret  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the 
other,  her  wild  eyes  opening  wider  as  she  repeated 
the  words,  "Old  times!"  and  then  added,  "What 
times  1" 

"Not  very  old  times  either,"  said  Zomdorff,  quietly; 
*^even   if  you   refer   to   the    commencement    of   my 
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acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron.  We 
were,  however,  not  talking  of  those  times  and  the 
fiStes  at  Freilands,  as  you  perhaps  supposed,  but  of 
America." 

"America!"  said  Margaret!  *^and  what  about  Ame- 
rical" 

"I  was  speaking  about  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  there/* 

"O,  I  know the  man  who  writes  so  often,  and 

who  offered  to  purchase  land;  what  he  called  clearings 
for  you?" 

Zorndorff  nodded  his  head. 

"1  dread  the  arrival  of  those  letters  more  than  I 
can  tell  you,"  she  continued;  "they  make  you  so  rest- 
less and  discontented.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one 
can  wish  to  go  to  America  who  has  a  comfortable 
home  here!" 

"I  can,"  interposed  Julie.  "Nothing  I  desire  so 
much  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world; 
and  if  Count  Zorndorff  will  let  me  know  when  he  in- 
tends to  set  out  on  his  travels,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  accompany  him." 

"You  must  wait  until  the  funeral  service  has  been 
read  for  me,"  said  Margaret,  putting  her  arm  within 
ZorndorfPs,  and  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together  in 
a  manner  that  had  become  habitual  to  her. 

"O,  not  at  all — we  could  make  a  little  expedition 
to  the  back- woods  together,  and  then  return  here  and 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"NOj  no;  he  shall  not  go  with  you,"  said  Margaret, 
forcing  a  smile,  and  trying  to  enter  into  the  jest;  "I 
would  rather  trust  him  to  Cyrilla." 

"There  was  a  time  when  you  might  have  thought 
differently,"  said  Julie,  nodding  her  head  with  peculiar 
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sfrchness; "  but  Couat  ZorndorfF  could  not  easily  persuade 
her  to  go  to  the  back-woods  of  America  with  him  ncwP* 

Like  all  great  talkers,  Julie  often  said  more  than 
she  intended;  but  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  she 
was  quite  unconscious  that  this  speech  might  move  her 
hearers  disagreeably,  she  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for  the  effect  which  it  instantly  produced.  C)rrilla  rose 
from  her  lowly  seat,  and  left  the  room  without  bestowing 
even  a  passing  glance  on  any  of  them.  Margaret  hung 
heavily  on  ZorndorfPs  arm,  and  looked  up  into  his* 
face  with  intense  anxiety;  and  that  face,  though  the 
features  were  compelled  in  some  degree  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  composure,  exhibited  such  fierce  inter- 
nal struggles,  that  Julie  found  it  difficult  to  endure 
the  glare  of  his  angry  eyes.  She  had  intended  to  hint 
in  a  playful  manner  what  she  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  case — that  Cyrilla  no  longer  cared  for  him;  but 
nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts  than  to  rouse 
his  ire,  as  she  so  evidently  had  done.  She  stammered 
some  excuses,  which  were  received  coldly  enough  to 
mortify  her;  and  then  she  began  a  voluble  explanation 
of  her  words  to  Margaret,  trying  to  remove  her  jealous 
anxiety,  and  to.  extricate  herself  from  embarrassment 
by  the  contemptible  subterfuge  but  too  often  used  by 
women,  of  changing  and  misplacing  the  words  until 
they  bore  quite  another  meaning.  Provoked  at  finding 
herself  unanswered,  she  at  length  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  walked  away. 

"What  did  she  mean?"  asked  Margaret  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  and.  trembling  violently;  |*I  saw  that 
both  you  and  Cyrilla  understood  her,  and  that  she 
was  referring  to- something  that  I  ought  to  have  heard 
from  you — what  did  she  meani" 
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*<She  insinuated  that  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  had 
not  forgiven  me  for  preferring  you  to  her." 

"But  did  you  prefer  mel" 

"I  gave  a  tolerably  convincing  proof  of  it,  I  think." 

"Yet I  remember Ah !  now  I  understand 

why  she  will  not  come  to  our  house,  why  she  avoids 

us,  especially  me Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 

long  agol" 

"Because  you  are  so  unreasonably  jealous  of  every- 
body   of  everything  I  may  say." 

"But  I  won't  be  jealous  if  you  tell  me  the  whole 
truth." 

Zomdorff  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "Made- 
moiselle d'Adlerkron  was  staying  with  her  sister  the 
first  year  I  came  to  Exfort.     At  that  time,  you  know, 

I  almost  lived  in  my  uncle's  house could  not 

avoid  meeting  her  every  day " 

"And and  she  loved  you,"  cried  Margaret, 

quickly;  "tried,  perhaps,  to  alienate  your  heart  from 
mel" 

"She  never  heard  you  named,  and  was  not  aware 
of  my  engagement  until  informed  of  it  by  my  father 
just  before  I  went  to  Berlin  to  fulfil  it." 

"But  you  think  she  hoped expected Poor 

thing,  how  she  must  have  suffered!" 

"More  than  I  like  to  remember,"  answered  Zom- 
dorff. 

"Edouard if  it  were  so you  must  have 

paid  her  attention confess you  liked  her 

admired  her ......  every  one  does you  forgot  me- 

and and " 

"There!"  said  Zomdorff,  quietly:  "I  knew  you 
would  be  jealous  " 
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"No,  no;  it  is  not  that but  why  were  you  so 

very  angry  at  Julie's  remark?" 

"I  could  not  quite  patiently  endure  a  taunt  which, 
though  apparently  aimed  at  me,  fell  hard  upon  a 
gentle  and  most  innocent  woman." 

"And  are  you  quite  sure,  dear  Edouard,  that  re- 
collections of  her  were  not  the  cause  of  that  cruel 
neglect  which  nearly  broke  my  heart  before  our  mar- 
riage?" 

"Another  useless  jealous  question,"  said  Zorndorff, 
smiling  coldly. 

"No,  no;  I  am  not  jealous." 

"Prove  it,  then,  by  never  referring  to  the  subject 
again."  •^ 

There  was  something  so  unusually  harsh  both  in 
his  tone  and  manner  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
that  he  effectually  silenced  and  intimidated  his  wife; 
but,  alas,  confirmed  all  her  worst  fears.  From  that 
evening  her  suspicious  vigilance  became  unremitting, 
and  at  last  so  intolerable,  that  he  visibly  began  to 
chafe  at  it. 

Injudicious  woman — she  imagined  she  was  rivet- 
ing his  affection  when  she  hung  more  fondly  on  his 
arm,  watched  all  his  movements,  followed  all  his  looks! 
She  no  longer  sought  Cyrilla's  society,  to  whom  the 
cessation  of  her  proffers  of  regard  and  perpetual  in- 
vitations seemed  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise.  She 
changed  the  hour  of  her  daily  sleep  to  a  time  when 
ZorndorfFs  business  compelled  him  to  be  absent  from 
home;  and  the  two  hours  which  he  had  once  called 
his  were  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  inform  Cyrilla  of  this  change,  to  appoint 
jome  other  day,  some  other  time,  for  the  interview 
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now  equally  desired  by  both;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
once  more  suddenly  appeared  at  the  well-known  door 
of  his  uncle's  study.  Great  was  his  annoyance  when 
he  beheld  his  wife  stretched  on  a  chaise  longue  just 
opposite  him,  her  eyes  wandering  from  Melanie  and 
her  manuscripts  to  Cyrilla,  who  was  arranging  some 
drawings  in  a  portfolio.  He  saw  at  once  that  when 
he  was  beyond  her  observation  she  intended  to  watch 
Cyrilla. 

He  sat  down  beside  Melanie,  and,  taking  up  some 
of  the  papers  strewed  on  the  table,  said  he  came  to 
apologize  for  not  having  yet  looked  them  over;  but  he 
would  read  her  last  poem  if  she  wished  it  just  then, 
as  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare. 

Always  eager  to  obtain  his  opinion  or  corrections, 
Melanie  handed  him  the  well-known  red  book,  and 
some  visitors  being  at  the  same  moment  announced, 
he  walked  with  it  to  one  of  the  windows.  His  wife's 
eyes  alone  pursued  him,  and  she  saw  that  before  he 
had  had  time  to  read  even  the  very  shortest  of  poems, 
his  pencil  began  to  move  quickly  over  the  tiny  page; 
"then,  although  Melanie  was  speaking  to  a  stranger 
who  had  but  lately  arrived  at  Exfort,  he  almost  inter- 
rupted her  to  place  the  book  in  her  hand,  while  ob- 
serving: "I  have  made  a  change  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  disapproved." 

Melanie  nodded  her  head,  continued  speaking  as 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  played  carelessly  with 
the  little  volume  until  Zorndorff  had  left  the  room, 
and  then  threw  it  on  the  table  nearest  her. 

Margaret's  manner  had  latterly  been  so  intranquil 
and  odd,  that  Cyrilla  could  not  help  watching  het 
with  a  mixture  of  uneasiness  and  wonder.  In  her  eyes 
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and  movements  there  was  much  of  the  restlessness  of 
incipient  insanity,  which  her  words  and  acts  however 
strangely  contradicted.  She  spoke  rationally,  and  less 
of  herself  than  formerly,  made  great  exertions  to  go 
out,  and,  though  she  looked  fatigued,  seemed  pain- 
fully alive  to  everything  passing  around  her.  The 
presence  of  strangers  was  no  restraint;  they  did  not 
interest  her,  and  she  began  to  saunter  about  the  room, 
first  looking  at  Cyrilla's  drawings,  and  then  playing 
with  the  flacons  and  vases  on  the  different  tables.  As 
the  visitors  rose  to  leave,  and  while  Melanie  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  saying  some  civil 
parting  words,  Cyrilla  chanced  to  look  again  towards 
Margaret:  she  had  opened  Melanie's  manuscript-book, 
and  was  reading  eagerly.  Cyrilla  laid  her  hand  on 
it,  and  observed,  quietly:  "You  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware  that  that  book  is  prohibited."  She  let  it  fall  so 
hastily,  and  looked  so  alarmed,  that  Cyrilla  added, 
with  a  smile:  ''O,  there  is  no  great  harm  done;  but 
as  it  contains  notes  and  unfinished  uncorrected  poems, 
it  is  an  understood  thing  that  it  is  not  to  be  opened 
without  permission." 

"I  did  not  know;  I  thought  when  Edouard  was 
permitted " 

"She  is  in  the  habit  of  asking  his  advice  and. as- 
sistance," said  Cyrilla;  and  Melanie  unconsciously 
confirmed  all  she  had  been  saying  by  thrusting  the 
book  into  her  pocket  the  moment  she  turned  round, 
and  observing,  with  a  smile:  "I  must  study  the 
alterations  at  my  leisure;  and  if  I  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove, you  may  tell  Edouard  to  prepare  for  a  long 
discussion  at  Freilands  to-morrow." 

"I  shall  not  forget  to  tell  him," 
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"We  meet  at  dinner  then,  of  course,"  said  Melanie. 

"Yes,  but  not  this  evening  at  the  Rudharts. 
Edouard  is  overpowered  with  business  at  present,  and 
has  not  time  to  go  out" 

"He  has  time  enough  if  he  had  the  inclination." 

"I  shall  not  try  to  induce  him,"  said  Margaret, 
drawing  her  various  draperies  around  her.  "You  may 
easily  imagine  that  I  am  but  too  happy  to  have  him 
all  to  myself." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"Cyrilla,  I  regret  to  say  that  Edouard  cannot 
keep  his  appointment  with  you,"  said  Melanie  the 
next  morning,  as  she  entered  the  drawing-room  at,  for 
her,  an  unusually  early  hour.  "I  assure  you  I  should 
this  time  have  been  ready  at  eleven  o'clock,  had  he 
not  written  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
postpone  the  meeting  for  some  days." 

"I  wish  I  had  known  it  yesterday  evening,"  an- 
swered C)rrilla,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  "I  could  not 
sleep  during  the  night  from  mere  anticipation,  and  feel 
now  so  tired  that  I  do  not  even  wish  to  go  to  Freilands," 

"But  it  is  exactly  there  he  expects  to  see  you  and 
make  some  other  arrangement" 

"Let  me  see  his  note,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"There  is  no  note;  I  have  forbidden  any  more 
enclosures  to  Wilhelm,  as  he  always  seems  to  think  I 
ought  to  show  them  to  him;  and  when  Edouard  employs 
one  of  his  servants,  Margaret  invariably  hears  of  it 
from  Vica,  and  either  asks  him  tiresome  questions,  or 
comes  here  to  me  for  information  which  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  give  her." 
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"Then  how  did  he  manage  to  let  you  know"?" 

"Yesterday,  instead  of  scanning  my  lines,  as  he 
proposed  doing,  he  wrote  a  few  words  under  them." 

"How  very  provoking,"  cried  Cyrilla,  quickly.  "I 
greatly  fear  that  Margaret  read  them  before  you  did." 

"Impossible!  she  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that  this 
book  is  not  to  be  opened  without  my  permission." 

"She  opened  it,  nevertheless,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  Edouard's  permission  extended  to  her." 

"This  is  intolerable,"  cried  Melanie;  "her  jealousy 
makes  her  forget  the  commonest  rules  of  good  manners. 
I  dare  say  she  saw  him  writing,  and  that  perhaps  made 
her  wish  to  inspect  a  book  which  has  hitherto  been- 
totally  uninteresting  to  her;  but  I  doubt  her  having 
found  out  the  place;  for  had  she  read  those  words  we 
should  inevitably  have  had  a  scene  such  as  I  hope  you 
may  never  be  obliged  to  witness." 

"I  saw  quite  enough  that  one  night,"  began  Cyrilla. 

"O  that  was  nothing;  she  had  been  so  long  insen- 
sible in  the  morning,  that  I  knew  there  was  nothing 
to  be  feared  when  I  told  you  to  go  to  her." 

A  servant  entered  just  then  with  a  small  packet 
from  the  silversmith's:  it  contained  the  little  bells  or- 
dered by  Count  Lindesmar  for  the  Polish  dance.  They 
were  fastened  on  a  steel  spring,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  spurs;  and  Melanie,  as  she  laid  them 
beside  C)rrilla,  begged  her  to  try  them  on  and  dance  a 
few  steps,  that  she  might  hear  them  tii^e;  but  Cy- 
rilla shook  her  head,  and  scarcely  looked  at  them.  It 
was  evident  that  their  arrival  had  not  interrupted  her 
train  of  thought,  for  she  observed,  with  a  sigh:  "I 
quite  dread  going  to  Freilands  and  seeing  Rupert,  as, 
with  all  his  apparent  carelessness,  his  memory  is  ex- 
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cellent,  and  this  very  day  the  three  months'  silence  I 
imposed  on  him  is  at  an  end.  What  can  I  say  when 
he  asks  for  an  answer  which  I  am  not  in  the  least 
prepared  to  givel" 

"Tell  him  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Edouard  alone." 

"But  he  will  think  me  so  weak,  so  foolish,  not  to 
have  insisted  on  an  interview.  O,  Melanie,  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do!"  she  exclaimed,  kneeling  on  a 
footstool  beside  her  sister's  chair,  and  looking  up  anx- 
iously into  her  face.     "I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  think 

of  Rupert  as  I  now  do  while  I  am  still Edouard's 

wife and  he he  has  so  placed  me,  that 

even  demanding  an  interview. with  him  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  impropriety,  and  must  be  done  secretly. 
O,  how  I  hate  secrets  and  secrecy;  they  are  the  bane 
of  my  life." 

Melanie  kissed  her  forehead,  while  she  murmured, 
"C)rrilla,  I  cannot  counsel  you;  there  is  too  much  at 
stake — Margaret's  life,  Edouard's  honour,  and  all  my 
earthly  happiness!" 

"I  know,"  said  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully,  "I  know  what 
I  mght  to  do,  and  I  believe  I  could  act  honourably, 
and  resign  myself  to  a  calamity  caused  altogether  by 

my  own  folly;  but to  make  Rupert  suffer,  after 

all  his  kindness  and  patience is  more  than  I  can 

resolve  on.  Margaret  is  getting  quite  strong,  and  I 
still  indulge  the  hope  that  Edouard  will  at  last  relent." 

"You  labour  under  a  strange  mistake  with  regard 
to  these  two  men,"  said  Melanie,  after  a  pause.  "I 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  know  them  both 
well,  and  our  near  relationship  and  extreme  intimacy 
pxevented  either  from  concealing  their  dispositions  or 
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tempers  from  me.  Edouard's  passion.s  are  strong,  his 
will  unbending.  After  what  he  has  said  to  you,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would  indeed 
brave  disgrace,  imprisonment,  death  itself,  rather  than 
resign  you.  Now,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to 
disparage  Rupert's  affection,  which  is  undoubtedly 
greater  for  you  than  he  has  ever  felt  for  any  one  else, 
I  may  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think 
his  happiness  or  misery  is  in  your  keeping.  He  is  a 
man  of  unbounded  energy,  diversified  employments, 
and  cheerful  temper.  Love  is  with  him  an  additional 
occupation — nothing  more;  he  has  not  an  idea  of 
passion  or  anything  resembling  it." 

"So  much  the  better,"  cried  Cyrilla,  "so  much  the 
better.  I  have  had  enough  of  all  that — too  much — 
it  terrifies  me  now,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  dread 
speaking  to  Edouard — I  fear  him." 

"And  is  not  fear,  in  such  a  case,  preferable  to  the 
dull  contentment  produced  by  a  quiet  common-place 
affection?" 

"No!  oh,  no!"  cried  Cyrilla,  impetuously. 

"We  never  shall  think  alike,"  observed  Melanie, 
resting  her  head  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  looking 
at  the  ceiling,  "never!  for  I  could  bear  any  extent  of 
t)nranny,  provided  the  cause  were — love!" 

"And  that  you  loved  the  tyrant,"  suggested  Cyrilla. 

"That's  it!"  cried  Melanie.  "You  have  ceased  to 
love,  ceased  to  care  for  Edouard,  just  when  I  sup- 
posed you  were  beginning  to  forgive,  and  bear  your 
wrongs  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  your  father's  daugh- 
ter!   That  Rupert  has  been  the  one  chosen " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Cyrilla,  interrupting  her,  while 
a  slight  blush  passed  across  her  features,  "I  suppose 
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you  consider  that  worthy  of  my  mother^ s  daughter] 
Be  it  so.  I  have  seen  my  error,  and  repent  it.  I  wish 
Edouard  no  evil,  not  even  the  punishment  of  regret 
for  what  he  has  done.  And  had  I  continued  indif- 
ferent to  all  others,  it  is  very  possible  my  resignation 
might  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  heroism,  and 
been  much  admired  by  you;  for  I  confess,"  she  added, 
rising,  and  averting  her  face  from  her  sister,  "I  have 
only  become  aware  of  all  the  horrors  of  my  position 
since  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  combat  and  conceal 
the  increasing  interest  and  regard  I  feel  for  Rupert." 

While  still  speaking,  Rupert  himself  was  announced, 
and  immediately  afterwards  entered  the  room. 

"I  say,  Melanie,  what  did  you  mean  by  sending 
me  word  you  would  drive  out  to  Freilands  with  the 
President,  instead  of  spending  the  day  there,  as  you 
promised  mel  I  supposed  you  must  have  had  some 
very  important  engagement,  and  here  I  find  you  sitting 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  you  had  not  disappointed  me 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner." 

"If  the  loss  of  our  society  for  a  few  hours  be  such 
a  disappointment,"  said  Melanie,  smiling,  "what  will 
you  call  the  certainty  of  enjoying  it  permanently  for 
a  whole  month?  The  continuance  of  the  fine  weather 
has  overcome  all  Wilhelm's  scruples,  and  you  have 
only  to  let  us  know  when  your  leave  of  absence  com- 
mences, and  we  remove  to  Freilands." 

"Let  me  write  about  it  this  very  moment,"  cried 
Rupert,  beginning  to  draw  the  writing  materials  to- 
wards him.  "I  must  confess  it  is  rather  unreasonable 
asking  for  leave  so  soon  again,  but  it  will  not  be  re- 
fused, as  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  I  shall 
leave  altogether  in  a  few  months." 
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"Have  you  quite  resolved  on  doing  sol"  asked 
Melanie. 

"Quite:  Cyrilla  wishes  it,"  he  answered,  beginning 
to  write. 

A  short  pantomime  was  now  performed  behind  his 
chair.  Melanie  seemed  disposed  to  give  C)n:illa  an 
opportunity  of  explaining,  which  the  latter  declined 
with  piteous  looks  and  shakes  of  the  head;  and,  when 
the  letter  was  put  in  an  envelope  and  sealed,  they 
both  agreed,  without  hesitation,  to  go  at  once  with 
him  to  Freiland£. 

"Your  coming  so  soon  to  stay  with  me  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  Virginie,"  observed  Rupert,  as 
they  passed  from  the  pavement  of  the  town  to  the 
smooth  road  beyond  the  fortifications.  "The  cabbage- 
garden  has  begun  to  disagree  with  little  Alphonse,  and 
she  asked  me  yesterday  to  allow  her  to  take  him  to 
Freilands  for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  of  course  delighted, 
wondered  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  and  natu- 
rally concluding  she  meant  to  accompany  him,  begged 
she  would  remove  there  without  delay.  All  at  once 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  look  prodigiously  prudish 
and  proper,  and  said  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  reside  in  my  house  until  you  were  established 
there." 

"I  think  she  was  quite  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  quickly; 
"it  would  have  had  a  very  odd  appearance." 

"Would  it]"  said  Rupert,  laughing;  "I  thought 
widows  with  children  might  do  all  those  sort  of  things 
with  impunity,  and  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
she  intended  to  go  to  Freilands  with  her  child.  As 
she  is  now  experienced  enough  to  know  what  she  may 
or  may  not  do,  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to 
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raise  any  objection  to  an  arrangement  that  would 
make  the  house  look  inhabited,  and  give  me  an  agree- 
able companion  whenever  I  had  time  to  go  there." 

"O,  I  dare  say  not;  men  seldom  have  any  objection 
to  such  arrangements,"  said  Cyrilla,  a  little  petulantly. 

"When  I  was  very  young,"  continued  Rupert,  "I 
was  rather  unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  such  matters, 
especially  with  the  Lindesmars,  perhaps  because  their 
father  was  so  careless  about  them,  and  their  mother  so 
singularly  intriguing.  I  am  very  glad  she  is  likely  to 
remain  at  Amboise,  where  she  can  use  her  talents  in 
carefully  watching  the  remnant  of  property  which  she 
hopes  her  son  Victor  may  yet  inherit  from  the  old 
Marquis." 

As  they  passed  the  gardener's  gate,  they  saw  one 
of  R-Upert^s /our gons  drawn  up  before  it,  and  a  short 
time  after  they  met  one  of  his  carriages  being  driven 
in  the  same  direction. 

"Is  that  for  Virginia "  asked  Melanie. 

"Yes,  I  have  promised  either  to  send  for  or  take 
her  myself  to  Freilands  every  day  to  see  Alphonse; 
she  could  not  bear  complete  separation  from  him,  you 
know." 

"But  surely,"  observed  Cyrilla,  "Adrienne  could 
take  her  there  just  as  well  as  you"?" 

"Bellegarde  is  not  particularly  obliging  about  his 
horses — brothers-in-law  seldom  are,"  said  Rupert;  "it 
is  only  cousins  and  friends  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  made  use  of  in  that  way." 

"You  allow  yourself  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,"  observed  Cyrilla  with  some  pique. 

Rupert  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  played  with  his 
whip. 
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** Every  one,"  she  continued  with  heightened  colour, 
"every  one  agrees  in  thinking  that  Virginie  ought  to 
go  to  her  father-in-law,  now  that  he  is  willing  to 
receive  her;  the  evident  interest  of  her  child  ought  to 
induce  her,  no  matter  how  unwilling  she  may  feel  to 
leave  her  own  family,  or — Exfort." 

Rupert  turned  suddenly  round,  half-smiled,  seemed 
inclined  to  speak,  changed  his  mind,  and  drove  on  in 
silence. 

"I  am  afraid,"  whispered  Melanie,  "he  thinks  you 
a  little — jealous." 

Cyrilla  started,  and  was  about  to  disclaim,  when -a 
sudden  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  flashed 
across  her  mind.  It  was  but  too  true,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  actually  jealous;  and  what 
right  had  she  to  be  sol  None — less  than  none — the 
very  idea  was  a  mental  crime.  She  leaned  back, 
silent  and  ashamed,  and,  on  arriving  at  Freilands,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  alone  to  the  lake.  Rupert  ran 
after  her,  exclaiming,  "Cyrilla,  come  back,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you!" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  answered,  when  he 
joined  her;  "it  was  an  absurd  weakness  on  my  part 
pretending  not  to  remember." 

"So  you  knew  all  the  time,  and  I  intended  you  to 
be  so  surprised!  The  President  must  have  perfidiously 
betrayed  the  trust  I  placed  in  him;  he  was  the  only 
one  to  whom  I  thought  it  necessary  to  explain." 

"The  President  1  oh,  Rupert,  how  could  you " 

"Why  you  see,  he  has  a  better  opinion  of  me  than 
I  perhaps  deserve;  so  I  did  not  choose  him  even  for  a 
few  weeks  to  believe  any  of  the  absurd  reports  about 
Madame  Vinci,  which  you  of  course  also  heard,  but 
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did  not  condescend  to  care  about;  however,  come  with 
me  now,  and  don't  look  as  if  you  were  annoyed  at  my 
having  purchased  Selim,  and  having  had  him  trained 
for  you." 

"For  me!" 

"For  you,  and  for  no  one  else." 

"Dear  Rupert — but  you  know  I  cannot  ride!" 

"I  flatter  myself  I  can  teach  you  as  well  as  any 
riding-master  now — if  not,  I  have  spent  some  hours 
very  unprofitably  in  the  circus." 

"Dearest  Rupert,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently 
— I  should  like  so  much  to  learn  to  ride,  if  you  think 
I  have  courage — but — I  cannot  accept  the  horse; 
indeed  I  cannot,  it  would  create  quite  a  sensation 
among  our  friends,  and  might  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
reports." 

"I  hope  we  shall  care  very  little  about  that  in  a 
short  time,"  answered  Rupert;  and  then  he  hurried  for- 
ward to  receive  a  crowd  of  guests  who  had  just  arrived. 
They  were  all  in  good  spirits,  and  full  of  expectations 
of  pleasure,  for  a  dinner  at  Freilands  was  invariably 
gay,  their  host's  happy  temper  seeming  for  the  time  to 
reflect  itself  on  all  in  his  vicinity. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  dancing  being  part  of  the 
proposed  evening  amusements,  the  company  preferred 
lounging  about  in  groups  under  the  trees  nearest  the 
house,  or  sitting  on  the  balcony,  to  the  usual  excur- 
sions in  the  park.  Selim,  the  beautiful  Arab  intended 
for  Cyrilla,  was  returning  from  being  exercised,  just 
as  some  officers  of  Rupert's  regiment  rode  up  the 
avenue,  and  they  simultaneously  drew  up  to  inspect 
and  admire  him.  As  Cyrilla  and  Rupert  approached, 
the  groom  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  exhibit 
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gome  of  the  animal's  accomplishments,  and  then  all 
the  company  gathered  round  them,  and  Klemmhein 
declared  it  would  be  capital  fun  if  Adlerkron  were  to 
represent  the  Vinci,  and  favour  them  with  a  perform- 
ance. Every  one  applauded,  the  groom  dismounted, 
and  Rupert  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  rode  into  the 
lawn. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  motions  of 
both  horse  and  rider;  but  while  some  of  the  spectators, 
with  folded  arms  and  eager  glances,  followed  every 
gesture,  fully  understanding  and  appreciating  all  the 
niceties  of  his  horsemanship,  there  were  others,  whose 
ignorance  on  the  subject  verged  on  that  of  the  as- 
sembled young  ladies,  whose  admiration  wavered  from 
the  long  flowing  mane  of  the  horse  to  the  bright  face 
and  shining  curls  of  the  rider — from  the  arched  neck 
of  the  one,  to  the  flexible  form  of  the  other,  uncon- 
scious of  the  training,  practice,  and  art  necessary  to 
produce  motions  that  appeared  so  natural  and  easy. 
Among  the  ignorant,  we  may  place  the  greater  num- 
ber of  bureaucratists;  and  at  their  head  his  excellency 
Count  Falkenstein,  who,  arriving  during  the  perform- 
ance, looked  on  with  the  rest,  scarcely  perceiving  the 
instantaneous  obedience  of  the  noble  animal  to  the  al- 
most imperceptible  signs  given  him,*  but  greatly  pleased 
with  the  succeeding  springs  over  bars  and  portable 
gates,  and  delighted  when  Selim  began  to  draw  his 
legs  together,  after  the  manner  of  a  chamois  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  then  stretch  them  out  to  their  fullest  ex» 
tent;  but  when  he  alternately,  slowly,  and  majestically 
raised  and  extended  his  forelegs,  or  lifted  those  on  the 
same  side  together,  dancing  as  if  in  the  circus,  the 
female  part  of  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands  an(l 
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advanced  to  pat  his  neck,  play  with  his  mane,  and 
kiss  his  nose! 

"I  never  was  a  rider,"  said  the  President  to  Rupert, 
"and  know  nothing  of  the  art,  yet  I  can  imagine  it 
very  pleasant  having  the  four  legs  of  such  an  animal 
at  one's  command;  but,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "you 
ought  to  have  had  a  side-saddle  and  a  cloak  as  drapery, 
to  show  how  well  he  can  carry  a  lady!" 

"Is  he  intended  for  a  lady?"  asked  Julie  de  Lindes- 
mar;  "perhaps  for  the  future  Baroness  Adlerkronl" 

The  President  and  Rupert  looked  towards  Cyrilla, 
who  turned  away  and  pretended  not  to  have  heard. 

"What  Selim's  ultimate  destination  may  be,"  ob- 
served Rupert,  as  he  alighted,  "I  do  not  know;  for 
this  summer  I  have  placed  him  at  my  cousin  Cyrilla's 
disposition." 

"O  how  I  wish  I  had  such  a  cousin!"  exclaimed 
Julie;  "how  I  should  adore  him!" 

"My  cousin  only  just  likes  me  well  enough  to 
make  use  of — my  horse,"  said  Rupert,  smiling;  and 
then  turning  to  Klemmhein  and  Captain  Stauffen,  he 
asked  them  if  they  felt  inclined  for  a  game  of  "chalked 
gloves." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  that  may  bel"  interposed 
the  President;  "the  name  is  not  very  suggestive." 

"It  is  a  sort  of  joust  which  we  learned  from  the 
equestrian  troop  who  have  just  left  Exfort,"  replied 
Rupert.  "The  combatants  run  against  or  chase  each 
other  on  horseback  within  a  limited  space;  the  dress 
a  dark-coloured  coat;  the  only  weapon  a  well  chalked 
chamois  glove.  To  bestow  the  mark  of  a  white  hand 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  one's  opponents,  and  avoid 
receiving  the  same  one's  self,  must  be  the  aim  of  tkret 
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riders — whoever  escapes  unmarked,  has  won;  but  we 
adjudge  the  prize  to  whoever  manages  to  avoid  the 
mark  the  longest,  as  the  two  who  have  lost  naturally 
make  common  cause  against  the  winner,  and  very  good 
riding  is  necessary  to  evade  the  double  pursuit  if  only 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  The  game  amused  us  greatly 
last  week;  but  whether  or  not  Klemmhein  will  choose 
to  be  chalked  before  so  many  bright  eyes  as  will  now 
look  on I  know  not." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  take  my  chance,''  said 
Klemmhein;  "but  the  enclosure  must  be  larger  than 
last  time, — I  will  not  manoeuvre  in  so  small  a  space 
again." 

^And  I,"  interposed  Stauffen,  "decline  giving  Adler- 
kron  the  advantage  of  such  a  horse  as  Selim — he  must 
not  be  better  mounted  than  we  shall  be." 

"All  fair,"  said  Rupert;  "Selim  did  give  me  the 
victory  last  time — I  will  take  Dr.  Faust  to-day — have 
you  any  objection  to  him?" 

"Decidedly,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Selim,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  chance  of  his  getting  impatient  and 
leaping  the  barriers." 

"Well,  well,"  cried  Rupert,  laughing,  "let  Klemm- 
hein order  out  the  movable  fence,  and  give  whatever 
directions  he  pleases  about  the  enclosure,  and  do  you 
choose  my  horse,  while  I  go  to  receive  the  last  of  my 
guests." 

It  was  Zorndorff's  faultless  equipage  which  just 
then  appeared  in  the  distance,  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  Rupert  had  but  just  time  to  reach  the  portico  be- 
fore it  drew  up,  with  that  suddenness  which  appears 
so  correct  in  a  town,  so  unnecessary  in  the  country. 
A  footman  and  chasseur  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
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the  latter,  in  his  green  braided  coat,  silver  belt,  cocked 
hat  and  waving  green  feathers,  peered  into  the  car- 
riage after  ZomdorfT  had  descended  from  it,  with  an 
expression  of  grave  attentioh  on  his  wondrously  bearded 
countenance,  while  assisting  as  much  as  he  could  the 
movements  of  the  little  lady  who  still  remained  in  it, 
and  who,  after  the  removal  of  a  footstool  and  various 
air-cushions,  at  length  made  her  appearance.  Magni- 
ficently dressed  in  pink  brocaded  silk,  her  dark  hair 
confined  by  bands  of  costly  pearls,  the  paleness  of  her 
features  ameliorated  by  the  reflection  from  her  own 
dress,  and  the  bright  colours  that  fell  on  her  from^he 
large  painted  glass  window  which  lighted  the  staircase 
where  it  branched  off  to'^the  right  and  left, — her.  ap- 
pearance was  striking,  picturesque,  almost  beautiful; 
and  Rupert,  in  his  peculiarly  sincere  manner,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  told  her  so;  she  looked  back 
to  Zorndorff,  who  was  following  them,  and  smiled. 

"Being  imprisoned  in  a  carriage,  with  all  the  win- 
dows up,  on  such  a  day,"  he  observed  with  a  look  of 
weariness,  "may  give  you  a  becoming  flush,  but  it  has 
almost  stifled  me." 

"I  hope,"  said  Rupert,  hurrying  her  forward,  "I 
hope  you  are  not  afraid  to  venture  on  the  balcony; 
we  intend  before  dinner  to  ride  a  game  of  chalked 
gloves but  it  will  not  last  long." 

"Have  we  mistaken  the  hour?  are  we  too  early]" 

"By  no  means — I  shall  request  the  President  not 
to  give  us  more  than  ten  minutes;  the  moment  he 
raises  a  flag  the  game  will  end.  We  shall  be  enormously 
flattered  if  you  will  look  at  us,  even  from  a  window," 
he  added,  on  perceiving  that  she  went  towards  the  end 
room,  usually  occupied  by  Melanie.    He  rolled  what 
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he  supposed  to  be  the  most  comfortable  chair  towards 
her,  murmured  a  few  words  of  apology,  and  passing 
through  the  other  rooms,  was  followed  to  the  lawn  by 
all  those  who  had  previously  taken  their  post  in  the 
balcony. 

"Margaret,  have  you  any  objection  to  my  opening 
the  window?"  asked  ZorndorfF. 

"O  no,  not  the  least,"  she  answered  eagerly,  fear- 
ing that  the  slightest  demur  might  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  leave  her.  He  threw  it  wide  open,  leaned 
out,  and  watched  the  busy  scene  beneath  him  with  an 
immovable  composure,  partly,  perhaps,  assumed  from 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  as  usual  closely  watch- 
ing him. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Under  Klemmhein's  directions  a  tolerably  large 
space  was  enclosed,  and  the  spectators  retired  to  a 
clump  of  oaks,  and  seated  themselves  on  garden-chairs, 
camp-stools,  and  benches;  crowds  of  servants,  under 
pretence  of  assisting,  hurried  to  and  fro.  The  officers, 
whose  arrival  had  been  the  incentive  to  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, again  mounted,  and  took  up  their  stations 
at  different  parts  of  the  barriers;  the  President  ad- 
vanced, his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  watch,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant  carrying  a  folded  flag,  and  at  the 
same  moment  three  horses  were  led  forward.  Ru- 
pert, Klemmhein,  and  Stauffen,  after  exchanging  some 
gestures  of  mock  defiance,  advanced  to  meet  them; 
laughingly,  but  with  unusual  attention,  they  examined 
girths,  bit,  and  bridle,  drew  on  their  gloves,  vaulted 
lightly  into  their  saddles,  and  extended  their  right 
hands  to  be  chalked.     Rupert  could   not  resist  the 
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temptation  to  try  his  on  the  shoulder  of  the  groom, 
who  had  evidently  bestowed  a  double  quantity  on  his 
master's  glove,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  making 
his  victory  notorious:  nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  the  impression  of  the  sprawling  hand;  nothing 
more  exhilarating  than  the  shout  of  laughter  that 
followed. 

The  President  gave  the  signal,  and  they  all  pressed 
eagerly  forward:  even  in  doing  so,  there  was  some- 
thing characteristic  in  their  manner.  Klemmhein  was 
daring  and  thoughtless,  Rupert  agile  and  dexterous, 
Stauffen  steady  and  wary;  and  these  qualities  they  ex- 
hibited unremittingly  as  they  chased  each  other  round 
the  enclosed  space,  endeavouring  to  keep  close  to  the 
fence,  where  the  left  shoulders  were  safe  from  their 
opponents,  and  their  right  hands  ready  to  descend 
should  opportunity  offer.  Unceasing  were  the  impetuous 
charges  made  by  Klemmhein  to  obtain  this  envied  po- 
sition, but  Stauffen's  horse  invariably  reared  to  save 
his  rider  from  the  intended  blow;  and  Rupert  not  un- 
frequently  threw  himself  completely  on  the  other  side 
of  his,  and  laughed  merrily  as  Klemmhein's  hand 
waved  violently  and  fruitlessly  in  the  air  above  him. 
One  or  two  narrow  escapes  at  length  made  Rupert  in 
earnest  and  Stauffen  determined;  unconsciously  they 
made  common  cause  against  their  impetuous  adversary, 
and  after  the  following  encounter  Klemmhein  bore  the 
mark  of  defeat  on  his  jacket;  rendered  desperate  by 
having  nothing  more  to  lose,  he  dashed  after  Stauffen, 
who,  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  him,  received  the 
dreaded  mark  from  Rupert,  while  passing  him  in  full 
career.  From  that  moment  the  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors increased  visibly;  they  pressed  towards  the  bar- 
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Tiers,  and  unreservedly  bestowed  all  their  anxiety  on 
Rupert,  who,  hotly  pursued  by  adversaries  who  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  him,  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
all  his  art  and  activity  to  escape;  he  turned  so  often 
and  so  suddenly,  forced  his  horse  to  such  violent 
springs  that  he  was  for  some  time  unapproachable; 
and  at  length,  when  hemmed  in  completely,  and  just 
as  every  one  supposed  all  lost,  he  threw  himself  flat 
on  his  back,  and  once  more  laughed  as  the  hands 
waved  harmlessly  over  his  head.  How  much  longer 
he  could  have  evaded  his  pursuers  it  is  hard  to  say; 
they  were  again  forcing  him  to  perform  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manceuvres,  when  the  President  gave  the 
signal  to  unfurl  the  flag,  and  declared  Rupert  victor. 

As  they  all  walked  together  towards  the  house, 
discussing  what  Melanie  called  their  modern  tourna- 
ment, Klemmhein  observed,  "You  see,.  Stauffen,  the 
horse  makes  no  diff"erence,  you  might  as  well  have  let 
Adlerkroti  have  had  Faust!" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Stauffen,  "he  has  so  many 
different  ways  of  riding  that  I  donH  intend  to  enter 
the  lists  with  him  again,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"I  must  acknowledge,"  said  the  President,  "that 
the  joust  was  interesting,  very  much  so  indeed,  and  if 
we  had  had  time,  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
witness  another  bout.  I  dare  say  there  are  others  in 
this  far-famed  regiment  who  would  have  been  equally 
willing  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  horsemanship." 

"I  don't  think  we  could  easily  find  three  more  such 
riders,"  observed  one  of  the  officers,  laughing. 

"It  would  be  better,"  said  Count  Lindesmar,  "and 
a  vast  deal  more  chivalrous,  were  we  to  put  on  armour 
and  break  a  lance,  as  our  ancestors  did  before  us. 
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Could  not  we  get  up  a  tournament  or  carousal  here, 
and  send  to  Windhorst  for  a  cartload  of  armour." 

"I  like  the  idea,"  said  Rupert,  "and  beg  you  will 
remind  me  of  it  some  time  hence;  for  the  present,  I 
want  to  engage  you  all  for  my  theatre,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  according  to  Zomdorif's  plan,  and  is  really 
very  pretty." 

The  President  seemed  to  dread  a  discussion  about 
the  theatre,  and  not  without  reason,  for  Rupert  was 
instantly  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  with  questions. 

"Um a your  chef  will  not  be  satisfied 

if  you  are  not  punctual,"  he  observed,  drawing  forth 

the  watch  so  hated  by  Melanie;  "and a I 

suppose  you  will  think  it  necessary  to  change  your 
dress,  and " 

"I  should  think  so,"  replied  Rupert,  laughing  as 
he  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  entered  the  house  with 
his  companions,  whose  toilets  had  become  disordered. 

The  President  paced  the  balcony,  his  hands  clasped 
on  his  back,  and  exchanging  occasionally  a  few  words 
with  Melanie  and  her  companions.  Zomdorff"  had  closed 
the  window,  out  of  which  his  wife  now  listlessly  gazed, 
silent  and  abstracted,  until  roused  by  Virginie's  ap- 
proaching her,  and  saying,  "I  have  followed  the  ad- 
vise of  my  friends,  and  put  aside  my  mourning." 

"For  friends,  read  Rupert,"  whispered  Zomdorff; 
"I  suppose  he  likes  red,  or  pink,  or  whatever  the 
colour  of  your  dress  is  called." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice;  "but 
he  dislikes  black,  and  why  should  I  wear  it  any 
longer]     I  believe  he  prefers  white  to  any  colour,  a 

dress  like like  Ma/,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the 

•long  glass,  which  it  may  be  remembered  had  been 
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placed  by  the  upholsterer  opposite  the  doorway,  to 
prolong  the  vista  of  the  suite  of  rooms.  In  it  they 
now  saw  Cyrilla  issuing  from  the  corresponding  apart- 
ment at  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Rupert  was  be- 
side her,  and  apparently  speaking  eagerly,  for  his 
head  was  bent  down,  and  she  seemed  to  listen  gravely 
and  attentively,  though  she  still  continued  to  walk  on 
through  the  intervening  rooms:  suddenly  he  stopped, 
took  her  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  place  a  ring  on 

one  of  her  fingers Zorndorff ,  who  had  retired 

with  Virginie  as  much  aside  as  was  compatible  with 
a  view  of  both  figures  in  the  glass,  now  started  for- 
ward, and  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation,  which  at- 
tracted his  wife's  attention;  she  followed  the  direction 
pf  his  eyes,  and  with  him  (in  the  .glass)  distinctly  saw 
Cyrilla's  hurried  agitated  refusal  of  the  ring,  notwith- 
standing her  cousin's  evident  expostulations,  —  saw 
her  also  turn  quickly  back  into  the  music-room,  while 
Rupert  slowly  and  thoughtfully  advanced  towards  those 
who  now  began  to  enter  the  large  drawing-room  from 
both  doors  and  balcony. 

"I  wish.  Madam,"  observed  Zorndorff  to  Virginie, 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  wish  fpr  your  sake  he  had  offered 
any  bauble  rather  than  a  ring — however,  this  second 
refusal  must  be  conclusive,  I  should  think." 

"There  is  some  strange  confusion  here,"  said  Mar- 
garet, drawing  Virginie  towards  her;  "we  thought  it 
was  you  he  preferred." 

"/  have  had  no  reason  to  think  so,"  replied  Vir- 
ginie, turning  away. 

"It  is  extremely  foolish  of  Cyrilla  to  refuse  him," 
continued  Margaret,  with  unusual  animation;  "I  wish 

.Cyrilla,  II,  7 
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I  knew  her  well  enough  to  tell  her  so;  but  I  can  speak 
to  our  aunt  Melanie,  who " 

"I  request,  Margaret,  you  will  not  interfere  in  any 
thing  that  so  little  concerns  you,"  said  Zorndorff, 
coldly.  "This  glass  has  betrayed  a  secret  which  we 
should  certainly  never  have  been  told;  the  less  we 
speak  about  it  the  better — in  fact,  we  ought  to  try  and 
forget  it  altogether." 

*'Can  you  forget  it  so  easily?"  she  asked,  with 
more  meaning  than  he  quite  liked;  and  as  Virginie 
left  the  room,  she  added,  "Do  you  not  more  than 
suspect  that  recollections  of  you  have  made  her  act 
so  unwisely?" 

"I  leave  such  surmises  to  you,  Margaret,"  replied 
Zorndorff,  turning  away  to  hide  the  flush  of  conscious- 
ness that  he  felt  spreading  over  his  countenance. 

"I  could  pity,  if  I  did  not  fear  her,"  said  Mar- 
garet.    "Tell  me did  she love  you  as  I 

did and  dol" 

"No,  Margaret,  she  never  fainted — or  even  cried 
for  me." 

"Then,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  passing 

admiration  on  her  part But  Julie  says,  it  was 

supposed  she  refused  her  cousin  three  years  ago  on 
your  account,  and  that  you " 

"So,"  said  Zorndorff,  interrupting  her,  "so  you 
have  been  making  inquiries?" 

"But  no  one  seems  to  know  any  thing;  and  it  is 
the  mystery  that  makes  me  uneasy.  O,  Edouard,  if 
you  would  only  tell  me  the  whole  truth — every  thing 
without  reserve!" 

"It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you,"  he  said, 
ironically,   "to   have    some   one — or   some   thing  to 
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complain  of  besides  your  nerves!  What  more  have 
I  to  tell  you? — that  during  the  three  months  that 
Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  has  been  in  Exfort  I  have 
spoken  to  her  twice — once  in  our  house,  and  once  at 
my  uncle's?" 

"And  where  will  you  speak  to  her  for  the  third 
time?"  asked  Margaret,  quickly. 

"Here,  if  opportunity  offer,"  replied  ZorndorfiF,  so 
unhesitatingly,  that  what  she  knew  to  be  the  blunt 
truthfulness  of  his  answer  completely  confounded  her. 

The  gay  dinner  was  a  painful  exertion  to  her — 
and  to  Cyrilla.  Zomdorff  was  unusually  gay;  he  even 
appeared  wonderfully  interested  about  Rupert's  theatre, 
and  joined  the  President  in  discussing  its  capabilities. 
With  all  the  versatility  of  talent  usually  exhibited  by 
amateur  performers,  most  of  the  company  declared 
their  willingness  to  take  parts,  whether  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  opera;  in  short,  it  at  last  became  evident 
that,  among  such  histrionic  geniuses,  subordinate  cha- 
racters must  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  "if,"  as 
Rupert  observed  with  perfectly  serious  intentions, — 
"if  it  would  not  be  a  famous  good  plan  to  get  a 
cargo  of  such  understrappers  from  one  of  the  theatres 
in  Berlin!" 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Rupert  made  several 
bungling  attempts  to  arrange  a  iite-d'iete  between 
Cyrilla  and  Zorndorff;  but  either  Julie  or  Margaret 
frustrated  all  his  efforts,  and  at  last  he  gave  the  case 
up  as  hopeless,  and  proposed  the  Polish  dance.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  Major  Arnheim  having  gone  to 
his  father  to  make  arrangements  about  his  marriage, 
his  betrothed  had  no  partner,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  press  Zorndorff  into  the  service.     He  was  ab- 
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sently  studying  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  when  Ru- 
pert laconically  informed  him,  that  "they  wanted  a 


man." 


"Take  my  uncle,"  he  answered;  "in  your  house 
he  always  seems  to  grow  twenty  years  younger,  and 
joins  in  everything  that  is  going  on." 

"He  is  very  good-natured,  certainly,"  said  Rupert, 
"but  this  dance  is  quite  beyond  his  powers.  We  all 
know  your  indolent  propensities,  and  would  not  bore 
you  if  we  could  help  it;  but,  as  we  have  agreed  to  let 
you  choose  your  partner,  you  can  scarcely  refuse,  I 
think." 

"I   suppose   not,"   said  Zomdorff,   slowly   rising. 

"Will  you  let  me  have Mademoiselle  d'Adler- 

kronl" 

Count  Lindesmar,  with  whom  she  was  to  have 
danced,  resigned  her  with  some  affected  but  a  great 
deal  more  real  reluctance. 

Whatever  Zorndorff  did  he  did  well;  and  those 
who  supposed  he  required  to  learn  a  dance  he  had 
two  or  three  times  attentively  observed,  were  mis- 
taken. But  he  had  a  habit  of  listening  with  mock 
attention  to  any  one  who  was  disposed  to  give  him 
instruction,  no  matter  on  what  subject;  and  now,  with 
the  greatest  composure,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Count 
Lindesmar,  let  him  explain  the  figure  and  caper  be- 
fore him,  while  he  himself  neither  moved  muscle  of 
face  or  foot. 

Margaret's  eyes  followed  every  turn,  every  move- 
ment; and  when  the  music  ceased,  and  Zorndorff  again 
sat  down  beside  her,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
once  more  began  the  interrupted  contemplation  of  the 
ceiling,  she  turned  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  surprise 
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and    annoyance,   and   said,   "I  was    not  aware  that 
dancing  was  one  of  your  accomplishments!" 

"It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  I  ever  ac- 
quired," he  replied. 

"You  never  danced  with  me." 

"I  believe  we  were  never  together  in  society  until 
after  our  marriage,  when  people  generally  cease  to 
dance  with  each  other.  In  a  small  circle  of  this  kind, 
however,  that  should  be  no  impediment;  and  if  you 
feel  in  the  least  inclined  just  now  to  join  that  mazurka, 
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"You  know  that  was  not  what  I  meant,"  she  said, 
with  some  irritation. 

"Then,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"O,  nothing  of  any  consequence but 

I should  like  to  know  what  you  said  to  Cyrilla. 

I  saw  your  lips  move  when  you  were  dancing 

You  spoke  to  her." 

"Yes.  I  told  her  you  intended  to  give  a  ball  be- 
fore you  closed  your  house  for  the  summer." 

"And  was  that  all]  Did  you  not  ask  her  to  dance 
at  it  with  youl" 

"No;  for  though  I  could  not,  without  rudeness, 
avoid  dancing  this  evening,  I  know  that  Arnheim 
will  have  returned  before  your  ball.  He  will  dance 
with  his  fiancie^  and  then  Mademoiselle  d'Adler- 
kron  will  naturally  choose  either  Lindesmar  or  Adler- 
kron." 

And  all  this  was  true;  but  when  Rupert  found  an 
opportunity  soon  after  to  ask  Cyrilla,  "When?  where  1" 
her  answer  was — 

"The  evening  of  the  ball.  At  his  own  house,  during 
the  cotillon,  he  will  speak  to  me  in  the  library." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  under  pretence 
of  wishing  to  make  himself  popular,  Zorndorff  re- 
quested that  an  unusual  number  of  invitations  should 
be  issued  for  this  last  ball;  and  though  Margaret 
ventured  to  object,  reminded  him  that  their  rooms  were 
not  large  enough  for  so  many  people;  that  a  crush 
would  be  inevitable,  and  she  might  become  ill  in  con- 
sequence; he  persisted,  and  for  once  their  house  was 
as  full  as  the  President's  on  those  evenings  when 
Zorndorff  professed  to  remain  at  home  in  order  to 
facilitate,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  respiration 
of  the  suffocating  inhabitants  of  Exfort!  Many  were 
invited  to  the  Zorndorffs'  for  the  first  time  that  even- 
ing, and  they  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  habitual 
guests  by  the  manner  in  which  they  examined  the 
pictures,  marbles,  vases,  inlaid  tables,  and  bronzes. 
Many  were  the  fruitless  efforts  made  to  get  into  the 
library  and  adjoining  breakfast-room;  but  both  apart- 
ments were  locked,  and  it  was  whispered  that  Count 
Zorndorff  feared  that  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the 
crowd  might  injure  the  plants  in  the  conservatory. 
Much  as  Zorndorff  at  other  times  was  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  wellbeing  of  these  same  plants,  and 
highly  as  he  valued  many  of  them,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  not  one  thought  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by 
him  for  many  days,  though  the  keys  of  both  rooms 
were  just  then  actually  in  his  possession. 

It  was  observed  that  the  Countess  Zorndorff  was 
equally  fantastically  and  becomingly  dressed  on  this 
occasion.  Her  sea-green  robe,  composed  of  the  most 
transparent  material,  was  so  flounced  and  furbelowedi 
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that  every  movement  produced  a  light  waving  of  some- 
thing green,  almost  resembling  undulating  water, 
which,  added  to  a  profusion  of  water-lilies  that  seemed 
to  float  on  it,  and  others  that  hung  pendant  from  her 
shining  hair,  gave  her  altogether  the  appearance  of  a 
Naiad. 

The  texture  of  Cyrilla's  dress  was  similar,  but  it 
was  white,  and  unrelieved  by  any  colour  whatever: 
even  the  natural  flowers,  and  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  other 
parasitic  plants,  for  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  which 
she  had  long  been  remarkable,  had  been  altogether 
avoided.  She  looked  unusually  pale,  and  though  she 
danced  incessantly  during  the  evening,  not  the  faintest 
tinge  of  colour  passed  over  her  features.  As  the  music 
of  the  cotillon  began  she  left  the  ball-room,  and  found 
Melanie  waiting  for  her,  as  she  had  promised,  in  a 
room  called  "The  Rococo,"  from  its  having  an  elabo- 
rately ornamented  fireplace,  mirrors  in  curiously  carved 
gilt  frames,  crooked-legged  chairs  to  match,  and  a 
profusion  of  fat  cupids  and  slender  shepherdesses, 
making  themselves  useful  and  ornamental  in  an 
equally  ingenious  and  wonderful  manner.  While  Cy- 
rilla  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  gro- 
tesque ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  shivering, 
not  from  cold,  but  from  an  irrepressible  horror  of  the 
approaching  interview,  Zorndorff"  walked  silently 
through  the  room,  making  a  scarcely  perceptible  sign 
to  Melanie  to  follow. 

"Cyrilla,"  she  whispered,  "we  may  go  now." 

"I  know wait  a  moment Tell  me 

did  he  look  cheerful,  or or earnest *?" 

"He  looked  as  pale  and  anxious  as  yourself,  my 
poor  child,"  replied  Melanie;  "but,"  she  added,  glancing 
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round  her,  "let  us  go,  while  we  can  do  so  unperceived. 
These  people  are  not  observing  us  now." 

The  locked  doors  were  open,  the  rooms  lighted, 
and  Cyrilla  walked  forward  through  the  first  with 
more  firmness  than  her  sister  expected.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  library  she  stopped,  and  appeared  to 
wait  for  Melanie,  who,  however,  with  a  slight  wave  of 
her  hand,  declined  to  follow,  opened  a  glass-door,  and 
seemed  half-disposed  to  escape  into  the  garden. 

"Oh,  Melanie,  you  surely  will  not  desert  me  in 
this  distressful  moment  1" 

"My  presence  can  serve  no  good  purpose,"  an- 
swered Melanie;  "any  restraint  will  only  serve  to  irri- 
tate Edouard.  I  kno\y  the  useless  appeals  that  would 
be  made  to  my  judgment — know  that,  without  bene- 
fiting either,  I  should  inevitably  offend  both;  a  media- 
trix, in  such  cases,  is  worse  than  useless." 

"Tell  me,  at  least,  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  con- 
fiess  to  Edouard  that  I  now  prefer  some  one  else  to 
him." 

"You  ha(i  better  not  unnecessarily  rouse  his  jealousy, 
t>ut  go — do  not  lose  any  more  time — here  is  the  fatal 
ring  he  gave  you  that  unfortunate  morning  at  Spa — 
returning  it  to  him  will  bring  you  at  once  to  the  sub- 
ject you  must  discuss." 

As  Cyrilla  reluctantly  opened  the  door,  and  thien 
stood  at  it  gasping  rather  than  breathing,  Melanie 
saw  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  library 
were  covered  with  their  heavy  crimson  curtains; — 
that,  on  the  writing-table,  a  large  lamp  burned  brightly, 
and  that  Zorndorff  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  hurried  steps  and  folded  arms.  He  came 
quickly  towards  them,  and  having  recommended  Mcr 
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lanie  to  lock  the  door  of  the  room  she  was  in  to  pre^ 
vent  interruption,  he  closed  the  one  between  them, 
and,  unperceived  by  either  of  the  sisters,  softly  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  and  then  followed  Cyrilla  to  the 
table,  where,  extending  a  visibly  trembling  hand,  she 
endeavoured  to  deposit  the  hated  seal-ring.  Perhaps 
his  following  her  so  closely  increased  her  agitation — 
perhaps  an  indistinctness,  which  seemed  to  pervade 
everything  around  her,  prevented  her  from  calculating 
the  distance:  the  ring  fell  from  her  hand,  and  bounded 
like  a  thing  alive  along  the  smooth  parquet  floor. 

"It  is  of  little  importance,"  murmured  Zomdorff, 
as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  slowly  and  gravely 
placed  it  on  his  finger.  "Ring  or  no  ring,  you  are 
mine;  and  though  fully  aware  what  you  mean  by  re- 
turning it  to  me,  I  cannot  help  being  glad  to  have  it 
again,  for  I  have  never  known  peace  of  mind  since  I 
parted  with  it." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Cyrilla,  "since  it  has  been  in  my 
possession." 

"Twice  has  this  ring  had  strange  influence  over 
my  destiny,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Never  will  I 
part  with  it  again  with  my  consent!"  Then  opening  a 
drawer  of  the  table,  and  taking  a  small  packet  from 
it,  he  added!  "Here  are  the  papers  you  wished  to 
have,  and  I  so  willingly  resign  to  you.  The  sooner 
you  make  our  relation  to  each  other  known  to  the 
world,  the  better  for  me — death  or  insanity  must  be 
my  portion  if  my  present  life  continue  much  longer." 

"Edouard,"  said  Cyrilla,  gently,  "it  is  not  for 
these  papers  I  have  come  to  you — you  know  it  is 
not.  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  make  knowii  our 
Unfortunate,  ill-advised  marriage.     You  told  Melanie 
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— you  have  told  me,  that  you  can  have  it  annulled 
if  you  choose  to  do  so;  and  I  trust  that  such  is  your 
intention,  now  that  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Margaret  is  recovering  her  health  com- 
pletely— visibly — daily ! " 

"Curse  her!"  muttered  Zorndorff,  between  his 
closed  teeth. 

"Heaven  forbid,"  said  Cyrilla,  earnestly.  "Her 
offence  or  weakness  has  been  mine  too — we  have 
both  loved  you  better  and  trusted  you  more  than  you 
deserved." 

Zorndorff  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  room. 
Cyrilla  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  continued,  with  ill- 
suppressed  emotion,  "Listen  to  me,  Edouard;  do  not 
persist  in  making  two  women  wretched.  You  have 
publicly  acknowledged  Margaret  as  your  wife  for  two 
years;  she  is  lost  for  ever  if  you  desert  her  now;  for 

me,    there    is    still    hope ?      She  paused,    and 

anxiously  watched  the  expression  of  his  face,  before 
she  added,  "I  might  forget  the  past  and  be  happy 
once  more,  if  restored  to  my  former  freedom  of  action 
and  thought" 

"And  would  not  the  thoughts  be  mine  as  much  as 
everl"  he  asked,  with  that  pathos  which  she  had  for- 
merly found  irresistible. 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head.  "No,  Edouard,  I  have 
long  taught  myself  to  think  of  you  as  the  husband  of 
another  woman,  without  anger,  without  jealousy." 

"You  say  that  to  try  me,  Cyrilla;  it  is  not,  cannot 
be  true." 

"It  is  true:  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  must  have 
died." 

"Not  when  you  knew  that  my  affection  for  you 
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continued  unabated,  increasing  rather,    day  by  day, 
from  the  horrible  contrast  offered  me  at  home." 

"I  cannot  listen  to  you  if  you  speak  in  this  way," 
said  Cyrilla.  "Surely  you  must  feel  that  all  your 
professions  of  regard  for  me  now  must  sound  like 
mockery.  Spare  me,  and  do  not  let  us  waste  in  idle 
discussion  these  precious  moments,  obtained  with  such 
difficulty." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Zorndorff,  with  a  quick 
glance  towards  the  clock.  "I  know  not  why  I  en- 
deavour to  evade  an  explanation  which  is  inevitable." 
Here  he  paused,  and  looked  very  earnestly  at  her, 
while  adding  slowly,  "Cyrilla,  say  what  you  will,  I 
am  convinced  you  love  me  still!" 

"Pass  over  that,"  she  answered  hastily;  "it  is  irre- 
levant." 

"By  no  means,  Cyrilla;  to  me  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  assured  that  such  is  the  case." 

She  slowly  shook  her  head,  and  turned  away  from 
him  in  silence  more  eloquent  than  words. 

"Resentful  girl!  can  all  my  wretchedness  and 
penitence  procure  no  commiseration,  no  pardon  from 
you?" 

"Both,"  she  answered  eagerly;  "both  to  the  fullest 
extent,  when  once  relieved  from  this  thraldom,  that 
makes  me  even  more  unhappy  than  yourself.  Be 
generous,  Edouard,  and  my  pardon — I  mean  my  gra- 
titude— my — my  friendship " 

"Your  friendship,"  he  repeated,  ironically,  "and 
your  love  you  perhaps  reserve  for  Lindesmarl" 

"Count  Lindesmar!"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a  look  of 
unfeigned  astonishment. 

"And  have  you  really  never  observed  what  is  so 
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evident  to  every  one  else?  Women  are  generally  clear- 
sighted enough  on  such  occasions." 

"I  never  observed — never  thought  of  him  at  all." 

"Then,"  cried  Zomdorff,  eagerly,  "you  can  give 
me  the  assurance  I  desire.  Oh,  Cyrilla,  say  that  you 
never  have  loved — promise  that  you  never  will  love — 
any  one  but  me." 

"No,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply,  "I  will  not 
deceive  you,  or  make  a  promise  I  cannot  keep.  The 
wish  to  love  and  be  loved  in  return  is  too  innate  a 
feeling  for  a  woman  ever  to  have  the  power  of  eman- 
cipating herself  from  it." 

"Enough,"  cried  Zorndorff,  haughtily;  "we  remain 
then  as  we  are." 

They  were  both  too  eager  and  too  anxious  at  that 
moment  to  hear  a  rustling  noise  in  the  adjoining  con- 
servatory; too  intensely  occupied  with  each  other,  tp 
perceive  a  pale  face  with  wild  dark  eyes  glaring  at 
them  through  the  thick  foliage  of  some  tropical  plants. 

"Then,"  said  Cyrilla,  faintly,  "you  had  already 
resolved  not  to  consent  to  a  divorce!" 

"Consent!"  exclaimed  Zorndorff,  forcing  a  laugh, 
"never!" 

"Oh,  what  tyranny!"  she  began,  clasping  her  hands 
tightly  together;  but  Zorndorff  stood  so  unmoved,  that 
she  suddenly  remembered  he  was  callous  to  angry 
words  and  reproaches.  After  a  hard  struggle  for  com- 
posure, she  advanced  towards  him,  placed,  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  constrained  voice,  "1 
will  forgive,  forget  all  you  have  made  me  suffer  for 

nearly  three  years,  if — if .."  she  hesitated,  and 

then  exclaimed  passionately,  "Oh,  Edouard,  you 
surely  cannot  have  the  cruelty  to  intend  me  to  drag  on 
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the  remainder  of  my  life  in  this  state  of  dreary  hope- 
lessness!" 

"No,  dearest  love,"  he  cried,  drawing  her  towards 
him  with  a  vehemence  she  did  not  dare  to  resist,  vainly 
hoping  that  at  last  he  was  about  to  relent;  "No!  Let 
us  fly  from  these  intolerable  endless  trials — let  us 
leave  for  ever  this  country,  where  nought  but  frustrated 
plans  and  disappointed  hopes  have  been  our  portion. 
In  America,  that  land  of  promise  to  all  our  suffering 
countrymen,  a  home  already  awaits  us.  I  have  de- 
layed this  explanation  until  all,  even  the  most  minute, 
arrangements  have  been  completed — It  was  but  yester- 
day that  I  sent  the  last  remittance  to  Cincinnati,  for- 
warded a  large  sum  of  money  to  London,  and  received 
the  passport  I  required  from  Berlin.  Delay  will  now 
be  dangerous  in  every  way,  for,  should  my  intention 
to  leave  Germany  be  spoken  of,  should  anything 
about  this  passport  transpire,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
excuse  conduct  so  apparently  criminal,  by  a  full  con- 
fession of  our  clandestine  marriage  at  Spa." 

Cyrilla  released  herself  from  him  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  but  all  her  attempts  at  articulation  were 
ineffectual. 

"Don't  look  so  horrified;  have  I  not  a  right  to  ask 
you  to  follow  me  to  America,  Africa,  anywhere  in  the 
world?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  grasped  the  nearest  chair, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty,  while  an  in- 
creased paleness  overspread  her  features. 

Zorndorff  became  uneasy.  "Cyrilla — rmy  love — 
for  Heaven's  sake  speak  to  me." 

But  she  only  gazed  at  her  tormentor  with  quivering 
lips. 
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''You  are  alarmed — shocked — '*  he  continued, 
*'and  must  have  time  to  consider  this  proposal.  Re- 
member I  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  a  crime,  I  only 
entreat  you  to  fulfil  a  duty.  See,  at  your  feet  I  en- 
treat— implore  you  to  consent — implore  when  I  might 
— command" 

Although  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she 
still  clung  to  him  with  undiminished  affection,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  as  she  struggled  to  release  her 
hand  from  his,  had  something  so  very  like  abhorrence, 
that  he  started  up,  and  some  violent  explosion  of  pas- 
sion might  have  ensued,  had  she  not  murmured  the 
word  "Margaret"  as  she  turned  to  leave  him. 

"Bestow  your  compassion  on  me  rather  than  on 
her,"  he  said  bitterly;  "she  aided  and  abetted  in  the 
most  infamous  imposition  that  ever  was  practised  on 
man!     Stay,  Cyrilla,  and  hear  all  my  misery!" 

"No — my  own  portion  is  enough  for  me,"  she 
answered,  sighing  deeply;  "our  conference  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  shall  never  demand  another." 

"Then  you  must  hear  me  now,"  cried  Zorndorff, 
vehemently.  "Margaret  has  imposed  on  me — de- 
ceived me — talked  of  her  nerves — pretended  som- 
nambulism— all  to  prevent  my  discovering,  or  even 
suspecting,  the  real  nature  of  her  disease,  until  it  was 
too  late.  Her  physician,  too,  was  in  the  plot,  and 
never  even  hinted  that  fits  of  the  most  frightful  de- 
scription have  been  hereditary  in  her  family  for  many 
generations!" 

"Fits!" 

"Epilepsy,  and  to  a  degree  that  admits  of  no 
hope;  and  she  may  live,  Cyrilla,  live,  like  most  of  her 
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family,  long  enough  to  become  an  idiot,  and  to  make 
me  a  maniac!" 

"No,  no,  no,  no — never — never!"  screamed  a 
voice  from  the  conservatory,  and,  with  a  harsh  horrid 
cry  of  anguish,  Margaret  rushed  into  the  room.  The 
ghastliness  of  her  appearance  was  greatly  increased 
by  her  ball-dress  with  its  artificial  flowers,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  this  herself,  for  she  tore  the  lilies  from 
her  hair  with  frantic  gesticulations,  flung  them  on  the 
ground,  and  stamped  her  foot  upon  them. 

C)rrilla  thought  her  mad,  and  endeavoured  to  move 
unperceived  towards  the  door;  but  Margaret  sprang 
afl:er  her,  and  with  a  strength  that  seemed  super^ 
natural,  held  her  arm,  while  she  gasped  out  the  words, 

"He that  man  there,  is  false,  Cyrilla — false — 

you  know  it  as  well — no,  not  so  well  as  I  do  now/ 
But  I  loved  him — O,  so  devotedly,  that  had  I  known 
the  nature  of  my  illness,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness, 
had  I  known  it,  I  should  never  have  been  his 
wife!" 

With  passionate  gestures,  and  breathless  eagerness, 
she  continued  rapidly:  "At  no  period  of  our  acquain- 
tance did  I  endeavour  to  deceive  him  in  any  way. 
He  knew  that  I  was  wretchedly  unhealthy — every  one 
knew  it;  but  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindness  or 
consideration,  no  one  ever  mentioned  the  word  epilepsy 
before  me.  I  now  understand  it  all;  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  my  father  made  me  promise  never  to  dis- 
miss Vica,  who  has  been  with  me  from  my  infancy. 
It  was  fits  of  this  kind  that  wore  out  my  brother  and 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
now  to  make  me  an  idiot!"  Here  she  released 
Cyrilla's  arm,  shuddered — and,  looking  wildly  round 
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her,  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer  Zorndorff,  and  said, 
"You  love  riches  and  luxury,  Edouard — they  are 
even  dearer  to.  you  than  honour — I  would  not  de- 
prive you  of  them  if  I  could — but  all  I  have  is  yours. 
Is  it  not  sol  Was  not  that  the  purport  of  the  paper 
I  signed  a  few  days  after  my  father's  death?  Even 
that  did  not  enlighten  me.  I  was  an  idiot  even  then, 
Edouard;  but  for  the  short  remainder  of  my  life  you 
will  give  me  a  pittance  to  secure  me  from  want,  for  I 
— cannot  work — you  know." 

"Good  Heavens,  Margaret,  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Zorndorff,  in  a  voice  stifled  by  contending 
emotions. 

"I  mean  to  leave  you — for  ever.  After  what  I 
have  heard  this  night,  what  else  can  I  do?  Your  house 
is  no  longer  mine;  but  God  is  merciful,  and  will  pro- 
vide me  a  place  where  I  may  hide  my  wretchedness 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  desperate  excitement 
as  she  pronounced  these  words,  and  perceptibly  stag- 
gered while  endeavouring  to  reach  one  of  the  glass 
doors  that  opened  into  the  garden. 

"Margaret,  where  are  you  going?  Listen  to  me. 
Let  me  explain — "  cried  Zorndorflf,  while  he  placed 
himself  before  her,  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  from 
falling;  but,  as  he  touched  her,  she  sprang  from  him, 
with  a  long  loud  piercing  scream,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Cyrilla,  clung  to  her  convulsively.  Melanie, 
alarmed  by  the  unexpected  shriek,  made  violent  but 
ineffectual  efforts  to  enter  the  room.  Zorndorff  strode 
towards  Cyrilla,  and  casting  a  look  of  horror  on  his 
wife,  tried  to  remove  her.  She  writhed  as  if  in  agony, 
breathed  quickly,  gasped,  moaned,  sobbed,  and  whei^ 
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it  length  her  head  was  raised,  the  paleness  of  death 
was  on  her  features,  as  they  worked  in  hideous  con- 
vulsions. The  rolling  of  the  sightless  eyes,  the  audible 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  white  foam  that  gathered 
round  the  parted  lips,  shocked  Cyrilla  beyond  measure. 
She  had  never  seen  any  one  in  a  similar  state;  and 
tliough  compassion  at  first  induced  her  to  repel  Zom- 
dorffs  attempts  to  relieve  her,  and  she  tried  as  well  as^ 
She  could  to  support  the  suffering  woman,  who  seemed 
to  have  sought  her  protection;  yet,  on  perceiving  that 
total  unconsciousness  had  commenced,  she  endeavoured 
to  assist  him.  One  hand  had  closed  on  her  arm  with 
a  grasp  of  iron,  and  he  gently,  yet  firmly,  drew  up  one 
by  one  the  convulsed  fingers,  letting  the  hand  close 
of  itself  in  a  manner  probably  well  known  to  him;  but 
the  long  emaciated  fingers  of  the  other,  on  being  less 
carefully,  though  with  great  difficulty,  extricated  from 
Cyrilla's  hair,  fell  on  the  shoulder  nearest  them,  and 
in  a  moment  the  nails  were  buried  in  the  flesh;  every 
effort  to  remove  them  causing  long  scratches,  from 
which  the  blood  flowed.  Cyrilla  recoiled,  and  though^ 
no  sound  escaped  her  lips,  she  unintentionally  betrayed 
some  impatience  and  pain,  as,  in  self-defence,  she 
pulled  the  offending  hand.  Zomdorff  became  exasper*- 
ated — furious.  He  used  force — angry  force, — dragged 
back  the  fingers, — and  when  at  last  the  hand  was  in  his, 
flung  it  so  violently  from  him,  that  the  unhappy  woman 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  where  the  convulsions  sub- 
sided by  degrees  into  a  more  than  deathlike  rigidity. 

**I  have  murdered  her,"  he  said  gloomily,  as  he 
taised  the  lifeless  form,  and  placed  it  on  a  sofa;  and 
while  Cyrilla  sprang  to  the  door  to  admit  Melanie^ 
tears  of  remorse  gushed  plentifully  from  his  eyes, 
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Melanie  was  more  annoyed  than  surprised  to  find 
her  niece  in  the  room.  The  scream  had  made  known 
to  her  the  disagreeable  interruption  of  the  important 
interview;  but  so  unconscious  was  she  that  anything 
more  than  a  common  attack  of  epilepsy  had  taken 
place,  that  she  unlocked  the  doors,  admitted  fresh  air 
through  the  windows,  rang  the  bell,  and  felt  Margaret's 
pulse  with  perfect  composure. 

"Doctor  Hurtig  and  Vica,"  she  said  calmly  to  the 
servant,  who  instantly  appeared.  And  when  directly 
afterwards  the  latter  entered  the  room,  she  turned  to 
Cyrilla,  and  scarcely  looking  at  her,  observed,  "We 
must  return  to  the  ball-room,  it  will  never  do  if  we  are 
all  absent — I  hope  we  have  not  been  missed." 

And  Cyrilla  followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room 
in  silence;  but  there,  throwing  herself  into  the  nearest 
chair,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

It  was  only  then  that  Melanie  perceived  her  sister's 
crushed  dress,  disordered  hair,  and  bleeding  shoulder; 
she  stopped  and  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
amazement  and  inquiry. 

"Margaret  overheard — all — "  said  Cyrilla;  but  tears 
choked  her  utterance,  and  further  explanation  was  then 
impossible. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Th£R£  are  few  human  beings  to  whom  the  im- 
mediate and  complete  realization  of  their  most  ardent 
wishes  would  bring  unalloyed  satisfaction.  Many  may 
at  first  feel  disposed  to  doubt  this — none  would  have 
done  so  more  unreservedly  than  Zomdorff,  the  evening 
of  the  eventful  ball  at  his  own  house.    A  few,  a  very 
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few  days  had  passed  over,  and  the  scarcely  concealed 
desire  of  his  heart  had  been  fulfilled,  Margaret  lay 
stretched  on  her  bed — a  corpse — and  he  was  sole  pos- 
sessor of  all  her  wealth!  Was  he  satisfied,  contented, 
happy]  He  did  not  appear  so.  There  was  a  terrible 
earnestness  in  his  manner,  as  he  sat  beside  the  dead, 
his  eyes  wandering  from  the  rigid  outline  of  the  life- 
less form,  to  the  marble-like  features  which  he  ex- 
amined, as  if  their  perfect  symmetry  had  never  struck 
him  until  then.  Occasionally  he  bent  forward,  gazed 
long  and  anxiously  into  the  but  half-closed  eyes,  and 
then  with  a  sort  of  shudder  applied  a  handkerchief  to 
the  parted  lips,  from  which  some  drops  of  blood  occa^ 
sionally  trickled. 


The  sudden  death  of  the  Countess  Zomdorff  caused 
an  unusual  jiensation  in  the  town  of  Exfort  Even  those 
whose  knowledge  of  her  was  limited  to  having  seen  her 
languidly  reclining  in  one  of  her  luxurious  carriages  as 
she  passed  them  in  the  streets,  or  to  having  stared  at 
her  from  some  obscure  comer  of  the  theatre,  now  eagerly 
discussed  her  domestic  sorrows,  real  or  supposed — in- 
dulged freely  in  conjectures  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death — related  circumstantially  all  they  had 
ever  heard  of  her  or  her  family,  and  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  mystery  which  had  pervaded  everything 
concerning  her  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  With 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town,  the 
porter  at  the  President's  house  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  importance  when  it  became  known  that  Vica 
and  her  niece  were  relations  of  his,  that  he  would 
probably  marry  the  latter,  and  was  perhaps  already  iij 
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possession  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  Zomdorff  family! 
He,  however,  considering  his  situation  of  a  partly  offi- 
cial description,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  main- 
tain a  dignified  silence  on  this  occasion,  and  paced  his 
room  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
master  did  his  study,  sternly  unobservant  of  all  at- 
tempts at  colloquy,  and  giving  precisely  the  same  an- 
swer to  every  servant  who  came  with  compliments, 
cards,  or  condolences,  "Her  excellency  the  Frau  Prd- 
stdentin  was  tolerably  well,  but  too  much  fatigued  to 
receive  any  one." 

Rupert  heard  this  message  being  loudly  and  pom- 
pously delivered  as  he  passed — it  told  him  where  he 
was  likely  to  find  his  cousins,  and  he  walked  directly, 
and  without  being  announced,  to  Melanie's  boudoir. 
She  made  a  motion  of  silence  to  him  as  he  entered, 
and  pointed  to  Cyrilla,  who  lay  asleep  on  a  sofa — 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyelids  swelled,,  and  a  pink 
streak  along  her  eyebrows,  showing  but  too  plainly 
that  the  handkerchief  which  she  held  in  the  hands 
clasped  under  her  head  had  been  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive tears,  of  which  weariness  alone  had  caused  the 
cessation. 

Rupert  noiselessly  disencumbered  himself  of  his 
sabre;  and  then  drawing  a  chair  close  to  Melanie,  he 
looked  towards  C}Tilla,  and  asked  in  a  whisper  if  that 
was  the  effect  the  Countess  Zorndorff's  death  had  had 
on  herl 

"She  is  perfectly  inconsolable,"  answered  Melanie 
in  the  same  manner. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  suppose  sh 
fears  that  Zomdorff  will  now  .insist  on  the  fulfilmen 
of  her  promises  to  him?" 
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Melanie  nodded  her  head  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  said:  "One  cannot  blame  him  for  doing  so." 

"Will  she  consent?"  he  asked  with  forced  com- 
posure. 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"Afraid?" 

"Why,  yes;  she  must  either  fulfil  her  engagement 
to  him,  or — or — in  short  she  cannot  marry  any  one 
else  without  his  consent,  and  of  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  now." 

"Melanie,"  said  Rupert,  after  another  and  longer 
pause,  "if  you  have  in  any  way  used  your  influence 
in  persuading  Cyrilla  to  make  an  agreement  of  so 
very  questionable  a  description,  you  have  betrayed 
the  confidence  placed  in  you  by  my  aunt  when  she 
committed  her  to  your  care,  and  blighted  for  ever  the 
happiness  of  those  whose  interest  ought  to  have  been 
nearest  to  you.  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  mis- 
chief will  end!" 

"Rupert,"  cried  Melanie,  quickly,  "remember  you 
have  promised  not  to  interfere " 

"Unfortunately,  I  have  made  a  promise  to  that 
effect;  when  I  did  so,  it  was  under  the  impression: 
that  Cyrilla  would  confide  in  me  without  reserve  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  that  I  should  be  able 
to  prove  her  promises  and  fears  alike  chimerical." 

Tears  stood  in  Melanie's  upturned  eyes  as  she  ex- 
claimed: "O,  could  I  have  foreseen  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  a  first  love,  so  replete  with  the  freshest  feelings 
of  youth,  so  exuberant  on  both  sides  with  all  that 
enchains  the  imagination,  and " 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Rupert  impatiently.  "On  Cyrilla's 
side  there  may  have  been  a  good   deal  of  natural 
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admiration  for  a  remarkably  handsome  man;  but  it 
was  you  and  your  incessant  encomiums  of  ZorndorfF 
that  made  her  fancy  she  loved  him." 

"Really,  Rupert,"  said  Melanie,  with  some  irrita- 
tion, "you  seem  to  forget  that  Edouard  is  quite  as 
capable  of  inspiring  affection  as  yourself,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  if  reports  may  be  trusted." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  his  celebrity  in  that  way,'' 
rejoined  Rupert;  "but  I  am  convinced  that,  educated 
as  Cyrilla  has  been,  more  than  common  means  were 
used  to  induce  her  to  make  a  promise  which  even  his 
marriage  with  another  woman  could  not  annul.  How- 
ever, she  has  seen  her  error,  has  ceased  altogether  to 
care  for  him,  and  I  am  now  resolved  that  she  shall 
not  be  persuaded  by  you,  or  forced  by  him,  into  a 
marriage  against  her  inclinations." 

Rupert  unconsciously  raised  his  voice  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words.  C)rrilla  moved,  looked  up,  and 
extended  her  hand  to  him. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you,"  he  said,  with 
unfeigned  annoyance. 

"No,  for  I  only  intended  to  sleep  until  you  came. 
Yesterday,  I  heard  you  were  on  guard,  and  did  not 
expect  to  see  you;  but  to-day  I  knew  you  would 
come  here." 

"Then,"  said  Rupert,  with  an  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness he  was  far  from  feeling,  "perhaps  you  also 
know  my  intention  of  proposing  your  removal  to 
Freilands,  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Nothing  I  should  like  so  much,"  she  cried,  start- 
ing up  eagerly;  "let  us  go." 

"I  have  not  slept  for  several  nights,"  said  Melanie, 
*'and  am  too  tired  to  leave  home." 
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"I  fear  you  are  offended  with  me  for  what  I  said 
just  now!"  observed  Rupert,  penitently. 

"No;  though  hearing  the  truth  is  sometimes  pain- 
ful enough." 

"I  ought  to  have  waited  until  you  had  recovered 
from  your  recent  fatigue,"  he  continued.  "You  have 
been  at  the  Zorndorffs'  I  know  since  the  night  of  the 
ball,  and  by  all  accounts  must  have  suffered  there 
from  more  causes  than  want  of  rest.  People  say,  she 
was  not  merely  delirious  but  perfectly  mad  for  several 
hours;  that  she  called  Zorndorff  a  murderer;  said  he 
had  killed  her  child,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach her." 

C)n:illa  walked  to  the  window,  while  Melanie  an- 
swered: "I  cannot  imagine  how  you  or  any  one  could 
have  heard  that — but  it  is  quite  true." 

"Is  it  also  true  that  she  said  she  was  not  his  wife, 
and  insisted  on  being  carried  out  of  his  house?"  asked 
Rupert,  with  some  curiosity. 

Melanie  blushed,  while  answering  with  some  hesita- 
tion.    "Y — es,  she  said  that  also." 

"But,"  continued  Rupert,  "the  last  part  of  her 
story  is  most  probably  an  invention.  Determined  that 
the  marvellous  should  predominate  even  at  her  death- 
bed, it  is  said  that  her  madness  was  dispelled  altoge- 
ther, and  instantly,  by  merely  looking  at  a  ring  which 
Zorndorff  held  towards  her — a  seal-ring  in  no  way 
remarkable,  but  which  she  examined  with  an  attention 
incomprehensible  to  those  around  her,  and  after  he 
had  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  she  sent  every 
one  out  of  the  room,  and  from  that  time  scarcely  spoke 
to  or  looked  at  any  one  but  him." 

"The  ring,"  said  Melanie,  "was  one  she  had  given 
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him  when  they  were  betrothed,  and  which  she  had 
supposed  lost  or  given  away  by  him.  Wiser  people 
than  Margaret  attach  importance  to  things  of  that 
kind." 

"I  know  they  do,"  said  Rupert,  "and  no  one  more 
than  Zomdorff  himself.  His  wife  was  ever  a  sort  of 
mysterious  being,  and  naturally  inclined  towards 
everything  mystical — in  that  respect  she  suited  him 
perfectly." 

"In  that,  but  in  nothing  else!"  ejaculated  Melanie. 

"I  suppose,"  observed  Rupert,  "the  ring  led  to 
some  satisfactory  explanations?" 

"Most  probably,  for  though  the  subject  of  their 
long  conversation  is  unknown  to  me,  I  heard  Edouard 
making  vows  that  he  can  now  never  fulfil,  but  which 
served  to  render  her  last  moments  happier,  as  she 
said  repeatedly,  than  any  part  of  her  previous  life.'' 

"It  is  better  for  her  that  she  died,"  said  Rupert, 
thoughtfully;  "for  Zorndorff  was  most  probably  merely 
yielding  to  one  of  those  fits  of  remorse  to  which,  like 
all  men  of  susceptible  feelings  and  strong  passions, 
he  is  so  subject!" 

"I  believe  it  was  something  better  than  that,"  said 
Melanie;  "for  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  given 
his  life  to  save  hers  at  the  last;  and  she  was  quite 
conscious  of  it  too.  His  grief  afterwards  was  frantic, 
and  now  he  will  not  believe  that  she  is  really  dead; 
says  that  he  has  seen  her  in  the  same  state  before, 
that  it  is  only  asphyxia,  or  a  trance;  and  he  will  not 
allow  the  slightest  preparation  for  a  funeral  to  be 
made.     Is  it  not  dreadful?" 

"I  think  his  doubts  very  natural,"  said  Rupert, 
"especially  since  I  heard  that  an  exclamation  of  his 
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brought  her  back  to  life  after  she  was  supposed  to 
have  expired." 

"That  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing  as  you  seem 
to  imagine,"  rejoined  Melanie.  "I  am,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  Margaret's  spirit  was  at  the  time 
past  recall,  and  that  his  voice  merely  brought  back 
the  still  hovering  soul,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment 
of  separation  from  the  body.  A  question  or  two  might 
have  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  con- 
jectures, but  Edouard  would  not  allow  me  to  approach 
or  speak  to  her.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw 
distinctly  what  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  death — 
it  was  as  if  a  gray  cloud  had  passed  between  her  face 
and  the  sun,  while  all  around  was  bright  with  life  and 
light!" 

"And  you  thought  of  all  that  while  the  unhappy 
woman  was  in  the  agonies  of  death!"  exclaimed  Rupert 

"I — I  could  not  help  it— I  constantly  think  of  such 
things " 

"And  imagine  you  understand  them — but  you  do 
not,  Melanie — such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
you  or  any  one,  and  will  never  be  attained.  Much 
as  I  like  you,  my  dear  cousin,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  speculative  eye  may  be  far  distant  from  my  bed 
of  death.  Let  us  not  further  discuss  a  subject  so 
painful  as  this  luckless  woman's  last  moments.  I  only 
wanted  to  ascertain  that  Zorndorffs  grief  was  genuine 
— if  it  be  so,  Cyrilla,  there  is  hope  for  us  still — do 
you  not  think  sol"  he  asked,  going  to  the  window 
where  she  was  standing  absently  gazing  at  the  fountain 
in  the  court. 

"No,"  she  answered,  in  a  subdued  tone;  "I  may 
not  hope,  and  dare  not  deceive  you." 
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"We  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk  of  our  hopes 
and  fears  a  few  days  hence  at  Freilands,"  suggested 
Rupert,  looking  down  compassionately  on  her  relaxed 
features  and  glistening  eyelashes. 

"Speak  now,"  said  Cyrilla;  "I  know  you  dislike 
tears;  mine  are  exhausted  for  the  present,  and  nothing 
you  may  say  can  make  me  more  wretched  than  I 
am,  or,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "than  I  deserve 
to  be." 

"Dearest  love,"  cried  Rupert,  drawing  her  towards 
him,  "you  altogether  mistake  me — I  merely  intended 
to  say,  that  I  feared  the  death  of  the  Countess  Zom- 
dorff  would  greatly  increase  our  difficulties;  but  I  still 
hope — ^may  I  not  hope,  C)n:illa?" 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

He  bent  down,  and  whispered,  "You  will  not 
marry  himi" 

Uttering  a  stifled  sob,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"C)rrilla,"  he  continued  gently,  "I  have  waited 
more  than  three  months  for  some  explanation  of  this 
mysterious  connexion.  Not  alone,  as  your  legitimate 
protector,  but  as  a  man  who  considers  himself  affianced 
to  you,  I  demand  it  now.  Let  it  be  without  reserve 
for  both  our  sakes." 

"Oh,  Melanie,  what  can  I  say  to  himi"  she  cried, 
turning  quickly  round;  but  her  sister,  perhaps  fearing 
an  appeal  of  the  kind,  had  left  the  room. 

"Tell  me  the  true  nature  of  this  promise,"  said 
Rupert,  "or  rather  this  engagement,  for  such  it  must 
be,  and  of  no  common  kind  either.  When,  where, 
how  did  it  take  placet  Who  was  presentt  Have  you 
signed  any  papers)" 
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"I    have    done    everything    that    was   weak    and 
foolish,"  she  answered,  despairingly,  "and  have  only 
the  alternative  of  being  his  wife,  or ..... .  remaining  as 

I  am." 

"Then  he  cannot  annoy  you  by  openly  claim- 
ing  " 

"No,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  "that  trial  at 
least  is  spared  me." 

"You  speak  so  enigmatically,  Cyrilla,  that  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  first  supposition  of  there  being  some 
misunderstanding  on  your  part — some  misrepresenta- 
tion on  his." 

"O  no,"  she  replied,  sorrowfully,  "there  is  not, 
cannot  be  anything  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  endure  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty much  longer,"  said  Rupert,  a  little  ftnpatiently. 
"Cyrilla,  you  must  allow  me  to  interfere  now!" 

"Not  for  the  universe!"  she  exclaimed,  vehemently. 
"Death  would  be  preferable  to  the  consequences  of 
your  interference;  Remember  your  promise,  and  oh! 
Rupert,  if  you  ever  loved  me " 

"If  I  ever  loved  you!"  he  repeated,  reproachfully. 
**I  tell  you  I  do  love  you  dearly,  devotedly — not  like 

Zorndorff;  for  I  believe if  I  were  certain  of  being 

able  to  secure  your  happiness  by  resigning  you 

I — would — do — so." 

"Then  you  can,  you  can,"  cried  Cyrilla.  "Resign 
and — forgive  me." 

"And  that  will  make  you  happy  1" 

"As  nearly  so  as  I  can  ever  hope  to  be." 

"I  did  not  expect  to  be  taken  at  my  word  when  I 
•made  the  offer,"  said  Rupert,  with  quivering  lips;  "but 
I  will  not  retract.    You  are  free," 
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"And  you  forgive  me,  and  will  love  me  still?" 

"I forgive you "  he  began,  in  so  con- 
strained a  voice,  that,  supposing  him  angry,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed  passionately:  "Indeed,  indeed, 
I  did  not  intend  to  deceive  you.  I  had  hopes,  just 
hopes  until  now.     Oh,  Rupert,  you  are  the  only  real 

friend  left  me  in  the  world I  cannot dare  not 

tell  you  this  hateful  secret but  trust  me  and  love 

me  still — if  you  can." 

"Never  for  a  moment  doubt  my  affection,"  he  replied 
warmly,  "or  suppose  that  a  want  of  trust  in  you  made 
me  wish  to  know  your  secret.  Let  us  not  speak  of  it 
again,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  forget  that  we  have 
ever  had  even  a  conditional  engagement." 

"And,"  said  Cyrilla,  anxiously,  "you  will  be  still 

the  same  ko  me but  without  any  engagement  or 

thought  of  the  future?  I  know  your  regard  is  so 
unselfish  that  it  can  bear  any  test." 

"You  are  trying  it  severely,"  said  Rupert. 

"I  regret  that  it  is  so,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  low  voice; 
"but  you  will  continue  unchanged  to  me  nevertheless 
. — ^won't  youl" 

"Tyrant!"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile.  "And  how 
unconscious  of  your  tyranny!  Still,  there  must  be 
some  limits  put  to  it,  Cyrilla;  for,  even  supposing  that 
I  continue  to  love  on  without  a  hope  of  any  kind,  you 
must  at  least  define  how  much  personal  freedom  you 
are  disposed  to  grant  me." 

"I  do  not  understand " 

"I  wish  to  know  exactly  how  much  I  am  engaged 
to  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Cyrilla,  turning  away  her  heacLi 
"I  never  considered  you  bound  to  me  in  any  way." 
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"But  I  did,"  said  Rupert;  *'and  being  so,  supposed 
that  I  had  no  right  to  leave  the  army,  travel,  or  make 
any  serious  change  in  my  mode  of  life,  without  con- 
sulting you/' 

"Dear  Rupert,  you  know  I  have  long  wished  that 
you  should  leave  the  army;  and  as  to  any  change  you 
tnay  propose,  I  am  sure ** 

"Halt!"  cried  Rupert,  smiling,  "you  are  uncon- 
sciously talking  as  if  we  were  actually  betrothed! 
Suppose  now  I  were  to  say — Cyrilla,  you  have  marred 
my  plans  of  future  happiness  and  usefulness;  but  to 
live  on  in  endless  hopelessness  without  any  fixed  pur- 
pose of  any  kind  is  too  much  against  my  nature  to 
be  endured,  so,  when  I  have  left  the  army,  and  the 
President  can  no  longer  be  induced  to  remain  at  Frei- 
lands /  mmi  travel*^ 

Cyrilla  felt  and  looked  perplexed. 

"You  do  not  object?  In  fact,  what  could  I  do 
better  1"    . 

"A  great  many  things,"  she  answered,  eagerly. 
"You  have  your  marsh  to  drain,  and  your  village 
to  build — a  work  of  years,  as  you  have  told  me  your- 
self." 

"But  not  one  that  I  can  accomplish  alone;  so  I 
•have  engaged  a  civil  engineer  to  oversee  the  works, 
and  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  induce  my 
former  tutor,  the  Vicar  of  Windhorst,  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  colony  during  my  absence." 

"And  have  you  already  forgotten  the  infant  school 
and  children's  hospital  we  have  talked  so  much 
about  1"   said  Gyrilla,  reproachfully. 

"Those  plans  must  be  given  up  for  the  present 
Without  a  woman's  advice  and  assistance.,.., J' 
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"But/'  cried  Cyrilla,  quickly,  "I  am  quite  as  ready 
as  ever  to  advise  and  assist  you." 

"And  for  how  long?"  asked  Rupert  "Can  I 
forget  that  three  months  hence,  instead  of  remaining 
here  with  me,  as  I  had  hoped,  you  will  probably  go 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  President?  Have  I  not 
already  heard  of  a  journey  to  Milan,  and  a  visit  to 
Fernanda^' 

"But  you  could  go  with  us.  Melanie  would  be 
delighted,  I  am  sure." 

"Very  possibly;  but  Fernanda  might  not  be 
equally  so,   therefore   Italy  is   out   of  the   question. 

When  you  ^e  at  Milan,  I  may  perhaps  go  to » 

Jerusalem." 

"And  why  there?" 

"In  order  to  see  something  new.  The  Holy  Land 
and  Egypt  are  fashionable  countries  just  now,  and 
have  become  the  usual  resort  of  gentlemen  in  my 
situation." 

"What  do  you  meani" 

"I  mean  that  disappointed  men  travel  in  the  East, 
get  a  fever  at  Smyrna,  are  reported  dead,  and  return 
home  cured  of  their  hopeless  passions!" 

Cyrilla  turned  away  from  him,  observing  almost 
indignantly,  "Melanie  was  right — you  cannot  be  seri- 
ous— love  is  a  mere  pastime  to  you!" 

"It  has  proved  rather  a  dismal  one  lately,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Our  present  painful  position,"  she  continued,  "is, 
to  say  the  least,  an  ill  chosen  subject  for  jesting." 

"Very,"  said  Rupert;  "I  wish  you  would  suppose 
me  quite  serious,  and  give  me  leave  to  travel  for  three 
or  four  years." 
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CyriUa  was  silent 

"You  consent  1" 

"Not  if  you  allow  me  to  refuse." 

"Refuse,  by  all  means;  it  will  prove  clearly  and  at 
once  that  this  plan  of  yours  will  never  answer  for 
either  of  us." 

"Oh  yes  it  will.  Let  me  persuade  Melanie  to  give 
up  the  journey  to  Italy,  and  we  can  all  remain  at 
Exfort  for  the  winter;  but,  perhaps,"  she  added,  hesi- 
tatingly, "perhaps  you  will  consider  this  too  great  a 
sacrifice." 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that  it  is  none  at  all,'^ 
answered  Rupert,  smiling;  "parting  from  you  on  any 
terms  would  have  been  intolerably  painful  to  me,  and, 
as  you  say,  I  have  employment  enough  and  of  all 
kinds  here.  A  good  many  of  my  buildings  will  be 
roofed  before  Christmas,  and  the  workmen  can  get  on 
with  the  interiors  during  the  cold  weather.  I  shall 
have  the  society  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  too, 
as  my  regiment  will  still  be  quartered  at  Exfort  The 
shooting  at  Freilands  is  excellent,  and  there  must  be 
famous  skating  on  the  lake  in  January!" 

CyriUa  sighed  deeply;  she  saw  that  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts,  and  feared 
the  diversity  of  occupations  might  soon  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  her  society  altogether.  "It  seems,"  she 
observed,  after  a  pause,  "you  rather  enjoy  the  idea  of 
a  continuation  of  your  garjon  lifel" 

"It  was  not  what  I  wished  or  intended,"  said  Ru- 
pert, "but  you  command,  and  I  obey.  By  the  by, 
how  long  is  this  singular  compact  of  loving  indefi- 
nitely to  continue?" 

"On  my  part — for  ever,"  replied  CyriUa,  gravely. 
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"That  is  long,"  said  Rupert,  equally  seriously. 
"Suppose,  however,  in  consideration  of  our  mortality, 
we  were  to  name  a  time — say  a  score  of  years  1" 

"As  you  please,''  she  answered,  with  difficulty  re- 
straining her  tears  at  what  she  supposed  the  sarcasm 
of  his  words. 

"At  the  end  of  twenty  years,"  continued  Rupert, 
"we  shall  have  arrived  at  what  the  French  politely 
call  un  dge  mUr,  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that 
before  that  time  Zomdorff  may.  voluntarily  release 
you  from  vows  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  cannot  en- 
forced' 

"Perhaps  so,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully;  "Me- 
lanie  seemed  to  think,  from  what  she  overheard  him 
say  to  Margaret,  that  had  she  lived  all  would  have 
ended  well.  It  was  my  last  hope— could  he  have 
satisfied  her^  I  should  have  had  nothing  more  to  de- 
sire." 

"Another  enigma!"  said  Rupert,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  but  his  sanguine  temperament  grasping  in- 
stantly at  even  a  shadow  of  hope,  he  added,  "Let 
us  see  what  the  next  three  months  will  bring  us;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  I  promise  to  love  you  still  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  Your  so  earnestly  requesting  me 
to  do  so  is  the  strongest  proof  you  could  have  given 
me  that  the  engagement  between  you  and  Zomdorff  is 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  you  have  lately  led  me 
to  suppose." 

Unconscious  of  the  overwhelming  reproach  con- 
tained in  his  last  words,  Rupert  turned  towards  Me- 
lanie,  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  door,  and  began 
to  upbraid  her  for  having  made  her  escape  just  when 
they  most  wanted  her. 
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Cyrilla's  marriage  had  been  of  so  dreamlike  a  de- 
scription, that,  though  forced  by  circumstances  to  feel 
the  legal  importance  of  the  act,  the  moral  obligations 
had  been  very  nearly  forgotten  in  the  anger  caused 
by  Zorndorff's  desertion,  and  the  scorn  produced  by 
the  baseness  of  his  motives.  Some  doubts  of  having 
a  right  to  bestow  her  heart  on  her  kind-hearted  cousin 
had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  disturbed  her  peace  of 
mind,  but  the  fallacious  hopes  continually  held  out  to 
her  by  Zorndorff  had  removed  her  scruples  as  fast  as 
they  rose.  Rupert's  last  words  to  her  were  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  showing  the  precipice  on  which  she  stood, 
but  throwing  no  light  on  the  path  that  would  lead  her 
from  it 

Let  not  those  to  whom  trials  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar nature  are  unknown,  condemn  her;  still  less  those 
who,  surrounded  by  all  that  ought  to  keep  their  re- 
gard fixed  on  the  man  to  whom  Ihey  have  pledged 
their  faith,  nevertheless  err  mentally  as  Cyrilla  did! 
The  worthiest  of  the  latter  could  not  condemn  them- 
selves more  instantaneously  and  completely  than  the 
unhappy  victim  of  Zorndorff 's  villany,  as  she  now 
stood  beside  her  cousin;  his  low  eager  conversation 
with  her  sister  unheeded,  and  even  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  her  own  name  failing  to  attract  her  attention, 
until  Melanie,  taking  her  hand,  appealed  to  her  in 
words  that  seemed  to  hiss  in  her  ears:  "Cyrilla,  for 
Heaven's  sake  consider  what  you  are  doing!  A  com- 
pact of  this  kind  is  now  actual  madness — think  of 
the  jealousy,  hatred,  ungovernable  anger  that  you  will 
provoke — remember  what  the  consequences  may  be  to 
us  all!" 

Rupert,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  paused, 

Cyrilla,   II,  9 
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looked  back,  and  watched  Cyrilla's  changing  colour 
with  anxiety. 

"Stay,  Rupert,"  she  faltered,  "stay — listen  to 
Melanie — she  is  right — you  were  right — it  cannot 
be " 

"Had  Margaret  lived,"  continued  Melanie,  fully 
aware  that  then  or  never  would  it  be  possible  to  break 
an  agreement  so  fraught  with  danger  to  them  all, 
"had  Margaret  lived,  it  might  have  been  otherwise; 
but  now  Edouard  is  free,  and,  as  soon  as  propriety 
permits,  will  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  repair  the  error 
which  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  forced 
him  to  commit." 

Cyrilla's  eyes  flashed.  "Melanie,  you  try  my 
temper  beyond  endurance  by  speaking  in  this  manner," 
she  said,  indignantly.  "An  error  do  you  call  such 
unprincipled  selfishness — such " 

Rupert  advanced  quickly  towards  her.  Cyrilla 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  rapidly,  "The 
past  cannot  be  remedied,  the  future  is  still  partly 
mine,  and  the  proposal,  which  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  will  make  a  few  months  hence,  I  shall  refuse 
without  one  moment's  hesitation.  You  will  oblige  me 
by  telling  him  so,  should  he  consult  you." 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Dear  Cyrilla,  think  of 
what  you  are  saying." 

"Oh,  I  have  thought  enough  and  suffered  enough, 
too.  His  conduct  has  been  so  despicable;  his  motives 
have  been  so  sordid,  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
most  scorn  or  abhor  him!" 

"I  did  not  think  her  capable  of  such  violence," 
said  Melanie,  turning  to  Rupert,  who  was  listening 
attentively  to  every  word,  and  watching  every  movement. 
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"She  is  an  Adlerkron,  and  eloquent  in  anger,"  he 
observed,  unable  to  conceal  the  pleasure  which  her 
last  words  gave  him;  "but  it  will  not  last  long — see, 
it  is  past  already." 

It  seemed  to  be  so.  The  whole  expression  of  Cy- 
rilla's  countenance  changed  as  she  turned  to  Rupert; 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said,  slowly  and 
with  evident  effort,  "It  was  wrong — selfish,  of  me  to 
wish  to  bind  you  in  any  way.  I  have  no  right  to  con- 
trol you no  claim  to  your  regard  beyond  what 

is  due  to  me — as  your  cousin." 

"But  I  give  you  a  right,  and  admit  that  claim,  and 
all  others,  too,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  her. 
"I  am  yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  please.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  I  am  not  ready  to  make  if  it  in  any  way  pro- 
mote your  happiness.     Do  you  believe  meV 

As  she  looked  up  to  him,  tears  fell  from  his  eyes 
upon  her  forehead,  and  the  words  she  was  about  to 
utter  were  stifled  in  a  passionate  burst  of  grief. 

"There  now,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  speak  in 
his  usual  cheerful  manner;  "don't  cry  about  it  any 
more.  Never  think  of  me  at  all,  but  do  and  say  what- 
ever you  like  from  this  time  forward;  I  shall  have  no 
right  to  complain  after  having  given  you  full  power  to 
tyrannize  to  any  extent  you  may  think  proper." 

"Oh,  Rupert from  my  tyranny  you  have  no- 
thing more  to  fear I  am  not  likely  ever  again 

to  forget  my  unfortunate " 

"I  wish  you  would  forget  it,  and  let  me  see  you 
cheerful  and  happy  again,"  he  said  quickly,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  warlike  accoutrements,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

"Would  that  he  were  less  sensible,  and  had  more 
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sensibility!"  ejaculated  Melanie,  as  she  drew  her  hand- 
kerchief across  her  eyes.  "Even  when  acting  magna- 
nimously— nobly — he  spoils  all  by  speaking  commonly 
and  jocosely.     What  perversion!" 

"Rather  say — What  perfection!"  cried  Cyrilla, 
warmly..  "Can  you  not  perceive  that  his  motives  for 
so  doing  are  to  diminish  the  sense  of  obligation?  How 
differently  would  he  act  were  he  in  Edouard's  place! — 
What  do  I  say?  He  never  could  have  been  in  such 
a  position:  the  first  dereliction  from  the  right  path 
would  have  been  impossible  to  one  so  honourable." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Melanie;  "but,  in  charity,  bestow 
some  pity  on  Edouard  now — he  is  suffering  beyond 
all  you  can  imagine." 

"He  has  cause,"  murmured  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully. 

"You  blame  him  for  his  wife's  death,  I  know,"  con- 
tinued Melanie,  "but  unjustly.  As  you  saw  her  that 
night,  I  have  seen  her  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  It  is  better  that  she  died;  no  efforts  of 
his  could  ever  have  made  life  other  than  a  burden  to 
her." 

"There  are  few  lives,"  said  Cyrilla,  "could  they  be 
minutely  foreseen,  to  which  an  early  death  would  not 
be  preferable,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  those 
who  die  young  ever  leave  an  image  of  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  supposed  excellence,  on  the  minds  of  the 
survivors." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Melanie.  "One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  un- 
willing we  are  to  leave  this  world.  When  a  child, 
death  had  no  terrors;  fears  during  illness  were  un- 
known to  me:  at  a  later  period,  I  rather  enjoyed  a 
dangerous  illness,  as  it  enabled  me  to  see  the  strength 
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of  my  father's  affection;  a  time  followed  when  I  would 
willingly  have  died — when,  my  fondest  hopes  blighted, 
and  compelled  by  circumstances  to  marry  a  man  of 
whom  I  felt  an  unconquerable  dread — life  had  lost 
all  charms  for  me!  Yet  by  degrees  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  comfortable  monotony  of  my  destiny, — 

and  now now  that  the  most  desirable  period  of 

my  woman's  existence  is  past — now  I  begin  to  value 
life  for  itself,  feel  alarmed  at  illness,  think  of  death  as 
a  terrible  necessity,  and  can  even  imagine  that  cling- 
ing to  this  world  experienced  by  the  aged,  often  most 
strongly  when  nothing  but  vitality  remains  of  all  that 
had  made  life  a  blessing." 

At  this  moment  the  President's  heavy  step  was 
heard  approaching  through  the  adjoining  rooms,  and 
Melanie  suddenly  stopped  with  a  shrinking  motion  and 
raising  of  the  shoulders,  a  habit  which  she  had  ac- 
quired to  hide  embarrassment,  but  which  eminently 
served  to  betray  it.  Cyrilla  drew  a  piece  of  work  to- 
wards her,  over  which  she  bent,  to  hide  the  traces  of 
recent  grief.  Useless  care:  the  drooping  mouth  and 
crimson  lips,  the  brimful  eyelids,  ready  to  overflow 
when  they  could  do  so  unperceived,  the  listless  atti- 
tude,— all  became  evident  at  a  glance  to  a  man  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  watching  the  effect  that  his 
niece's  death  would  produce  upon  her.  He  was  sur- 
prised— perplexed;  and  his  scrutinizing  eyes  still 
rested  on  her  while  he  addressed  his  wife. 

"Melanie,  you  have  more  influence  than  most 
people  with  Edouard, — go  to  him,  and,  if  possible, 
induce  him  to  consent  to  his  wife's  interment.  Every 
physician  within  twenty  miles  round  Exfort  has  pro- 
nounced her  dead.     The  symptoms  which  have  given 
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him  the  idea  that  she  still  lives  are  by  no  means  so 
uncommon  as  he  supposes;  and  a  continuance  of  his 
present  state  of  excitement  may  seriously  affect  his 
health,  if  not  his  mind." 

"But,"  said  Melanie,  hesitatingly,  "would  it  not  be 
better  to  wait  until  there  is  some  outward  sign  of  de- 
cay *?  The  idea  of  any  one  being  buried  alive  is  the 
most  horrible  imaginable!" 

"Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  the  President,  "and  it  is 
the  duty*  of  the  survivors  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution. AJ)Out  an  hour  ago,  I  tried  to  persuade 
Edouard  t<j  consent  to  an  incision  being  made  in  Mar- 
garet's foot,*  hiding  by  that  means  to  convince  him  of 
her  decease,  but " 

"That  would  not  satisfy  me,"  cried  Melanie,  inter- 
rupting him;  "I  read  lately  an  account  of  the  exhuma- 
tion of  skeletons  in  an  old  churchyard,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  were 
turned  upon  their  faces,  which  proved  that  the  miser- 
able beings  had  recovered  sufficient  consciousness  to 

make  a  struggle  for  life O,  Wilhelm,  I  wish  you 

would  promise  to  have  some  mortal  wound  inflicted 
on  my  body  before  you  consign  it  to  the  grave!" 

"Rather  let  me  exact  such  a  promise  from  you," 
said  the  President,  smiling;  "I  am  five-and-twenty 
years  your  senior,  and  in  the  course  of  nature " 

"Promise,"  cried  Melanie,  eagerly.  "You  do  not 
like  speaking  of  death,  and  I  may  not  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  request." 

Cyrilla  looked  up:  she  expected  some  ironical  re- 
mark; but  her  brother-in-law  appeared  grave  and 
thoughtful,  as  he  answered:  "I  promise  it;  and  should 
you  survive  me,  do  the  same.     Try  now  your  powers 
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of  persuasion  to  the  same  effect  on  Edouard,  about 
whom  I  feel  extremely  uneasy." 

CHAPTER    X. 

The  remains  of  the  Countess  Zorndorff,  after 
having  formed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  Exfort 
for  several  days,  were  at  length  consigned  to  the  grave 
and  consequent  forgetful ness.  The  President,  Melanie, 
and  Cyrilla  removed  to  Freilands,  and  the  Bellegardes 
to  their  immediate  vicinity;  the  bourgeois  proprietor  of 
a  large  white-faced  house,  called  Neuhof,- having  been 
induced  for  a  consideration  to  place  mansion,  meadows, 
and  young  plantations  at  their  disposition  for  the 
summer  months.  Openly  avowing  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Freilands,  and  no  rural  or  rustic  inclinations, 
had  induced  them  to  occupy  this  abode,  they  directly 
after  their  establishment  there  requested  Rupert  to 
have  a  gate  made  in  the  high  wooden  fence  which  se- 
parated them  from  his  deer  park,  and  a  well-gravelled 
walk  from  it  to  his  house. 

Virginie  was  the  only  person  not  quite  satisfied 
with  these  arrangements;  she  felt'  that  she  had  no 
plausible  excuse  for  remaining  any  longer  at  Freilands, 
and  prepared  to  leave  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  that 
astonished  Melanie  and  provoked  Cyrilla.  Rupert, 
however,  no  sooner  perceived  it  than  he  began  to  urge 
her  to  remain  with  them,  observing  that  "the  rehear- 
sals would  soon  begin  at  their  little  theatre,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  together  every  day; 
that  if  obliged  to  make  appointments  with  her  he  was 
quite  sure  he  should  never  keep  them,  although  they 
had  so  many  duets  to  study;,  that  Alphonse's  comfort 
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and  health  were  worth  her  consideration,  and  it  would 
be  just  as  well  that  the  little  fellow  should  not  be 
cuffed  and  teased  by  the  Bellegarde  children  until  he 
was  stronger;  and  then  he  appealed  to  Melanie  and 
Cyrilla  for  corroboration.  The  former  said  what  she 
imagined  necessary  to  satisfy  him,  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly silent;  yet  Virginie,  still  pretending  to  hesitate, 
allowed  Rupert  to  urge,  reason  with,  and  laugh  at  her 
for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time  before  she  con- 
sented, contriving  to  do  so  at  last,  as  if  conferring  the 
greatest  possible  favour  on  him. 

"It  is  much  better  that  she  stay  with  us,"  said  Ru- 
pert, addressing  Cyrilla  after  Virginie  had  left  them; 
"I  should  have  been  preciously  inconvenienced  by  re- 
hearsals at  stated  hours  every  day.  I  wish  I  could 
get  off  altogether  now,  as  your  refusal  of  this  part  has 
spoiled,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  all  the 
pleasure  I  expected  from  these  theatricals." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Cyrilla,  with  some  embar- 
rassment; yet  she  found  it  impossible  to  repress  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  so.  Considering  it 
her  duty  henceforward  to  avoid  everything  that  would 
bring  her  in  immediate  contact  or  communication  with 
Rupert,  she  had  declined  the  part  assigned  her  in  the 
opera  about  to  be  performed;  and  this  her  first  effort 
had  caused  her  a  mixture  of  pain,  irritation,  and  re- 
gret, that  she  found  hard  to  endure  with  patience.  It 
was  at  least  a  sort  of  consolation  to  her  that  Rupert 
openly  avowed  his  disappointment;  and  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  she  listened  to  his  covert  reproaches  with 
pleasure,  vainly  endeavouring  to  repress  the  feeling,, 
and  proving  her  sense  of  its  selfishness  by  the  effort 
to  conceal  it. 
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"I  doubt  Cyrilla's  being  able  to  play  that  part  as 
well  as  Virginie,"  observed  Melanie.  **A11  the  Lindes- 
mars  are  perfect  actresses." 

"I  know  they  are.  I  have  often  played  with  them, 
and  have  no  objection  to  do  so  again;  but  it  was  the 
rehearsals  and  practisings  with  Cyrilla  that How- 
ever, there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it  any  more. 
One  subject  of  mutual  interest — one  means  of  enjoy- 
ing her  society  without  interruption  for  some  hours 
every  day — is  still  left,  and  shall  be  put  in  practice 
this  very  present  time.  Cyrilla,  you  shall  have  your 
first  lesson  in  riding  to-day!" 

She  acquiesced,  and  left  the  room  to  put  on  her 
habit. 

While  Rupert  gave  the  necessary  directions,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  sort  of  pleased  impatience,  waited 
for  her  appearance,  he  little  suspected  that  he  was 
putting  not  only  her  fortitude,  but  her  affection,  to  the 
severest  test.  Essentially  timid,  the  vague  wish  to 
learn  to  ride,  which  she  had  expressed  one  evening  in 
the  Circus,  faded  before  the  dreaded  reality  of  trusting 
herself  to  a  powerful,  spirited  animal,  accustomed  to 
the  practised  steady  hand  of  a  perfect  rider.  But  what 
could  she  dol  Rupert  had  purchased  the  horse  for 
her;  had  taken  the  trouble  himself  to  learn  from  Ma- 
dame Vinci  how  to  instruct  her;  and,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart,  she  estimated  this  latter  effort  of  kind- 
ness higher  than  it  perhaps  justly  deserved.  After 
having  refused  to  take  a  part  in  his  favourite  opera, 
and  every  day  finding  some  excuse  to  avoid  going 
with  him  to  his  marsh,  could  she  decline  riding,  which 
he'' evidently  desired  more  than  anything  else?  No — 
ride  she  must;  and  he  should  never  know  that  she  was 
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afraid!  With  a  trepidation  which  her  maid  mistook 
for  eagerness,  she  dressed;  and,  hurrying  through  the 
h^l,  stood  beside  Rupert,  looking  very  pale  and  very 
pretty, — her  slight  figure  appearing  still  slighter  from 
the  dark-coloured,  closely-fitting  habit,  and  the  absence 
of  those  starched  under-garments  which,  flounced  and 
furbelowed,  usually  give  such  amazing  amplitude  to 
the  "female  form  divine." 

Two  grooms  stood  at  Selim's  head;  a  third  caressed 
him  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  while  Cyrilla 
learned  to  mount.  She  listened  with  great  attention 
to  her  cousin's  directions,  but  her  thoughts  were  too 
confused  to  understand  them,  and  she  consequently 
fell  back  repeatedly  on  his  shoulder  in  a  way  that  ra- 
ther surprised  yet  did  not  displease  him  in  the  least. 
He  laughed  a  little;  and  then,  angry  with  herself  for 
exhibiting  so  much  awkwardness,  she  made  a  violent 
spring,  slipped  on  the  saddle,  and  disappeared  altoge- 
ther at  the  other  side  of  the  horse.  It  was  then  Ru- 
pert's turn  to  feel  alarmed;  and  he  became  so  to  a 
degree  by  no  means  uncommon  in  §uch  circumstances. 
He  raised  her  to  the  saddle,  and  held  her  there,  while 
Selim  was  being  led  very  carefully  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  the  house;  his  own  fear  of  an  accident 
preventing  him  from  observing  the  raised  shoulders, 
stooping  form,  and  pallid  parted  lips  of  the  trembling 
equestrian. 

A  good  rider  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  daunt- 
less if  not  daring  by  nature,  Rupert  could  form  no 
idea  of  the  tortures  of  timidity  as  far  as  his  own  per- 
son was  concerned :  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
destined  to  feel  them  for  Cyrilla.     Every  curvet  of 
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Selim's,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  made  him  throw  his 
arm  round  her,  and  stammer  in  the  explanations  he 
was  giving  about  the  curb,  which,  in  all  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  perfect  ignorance,  she  pulled  and  twisted 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Perceiving  at  length  his  anx- 
iety, her  self-possession  returned,  and  with  it  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  courage;  so  that  when  Melanie  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony,  she  began  to  sit  upright;  and 
a  distant  view  of  Virginie  was  sufficient  to  make  her 
whisper  to  Rupert  that,  "if  he  mounted,  she  thought 
she  could  now  get  on  famously."  He  did  so;  -and, 
preceded  by  one  groom,  followed  by  another,  and  with 
his  hand  on  Selim's  bridle,  they  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously  down  the  lime-tree  avenue  towards  the 
forest. 

The  balcony  was  crowded  with  visitors,  the  Presi- 
dent standing  in  the  portico  beneath,  when  Cyrilla 
gaily  cantered  up  to  the  door  on  her  return  home. 

"Why,  this  is  an  astonishing  beginning!"  cried  the 
President,  advancing  to  assist  her  to  dismount.  "I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you  ride  in  that  way  for  six  weeks 
at  least,  and  should  not  have  been  surprised  had  a 
single  trial  sufficed  to  disgust  you  with  such  rough 
exercise.  One  never  knows,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Rupert,  "what  these  women  can  do  until  they  are 
tried!  You  look  infinitely  more  heated  and  tired  than 
she  does." 

"I  daresay,"  said  Rupert,  laughing,  "for  I  have 
been  suffering  every  possible  gradation,  from  uneasi- 
ness to  actual  fear.  Prepared  to  find  Cyrilla  rather 
timid  than  otherwise,  she  absolutely  terrified  me  by 
her  recklessness!" 

And  this  was  perfectly  true.    Surprised  and  pleased 
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at  Rupert's  anxiety  and  excessive  care  of  her,  Cyrilla 
first  wished  to  reassure,  then  to  astonish  him.  A  lurk- 
ing desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion which  he  had  bestowed  so  unreservedly  on  Ma- 
dame Vinci  succeeded;  and  for  this  purpose  she 
feigned,  then  to  her  infinite  amazement  actually  felt,  a 
temerity  foreign  to  her  character,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  turning  into  one  of  the  reclaimed 
fields  near  the  marsh,  in  order  to  leap  the  drains!  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that,  with  all  the  facility  of  a 
heroine  of  romance,  Cyrilla  had  learned  to  ride  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  Such  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  all  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  a  beginner  in  movement  and  posture.  She 
was  frequently  thrown  wildly  about  on  her  saddle,  sat 
considerably  to  the  left  side,  made  most  unnecessary 
use  of  her  stirrup,  and  was  altogether  as  awkward  as 
any  one  so  naturally  graceful  could  be;  nor,  though 
she  succeeded  in  concealing  her  fears,  were  they  by 
any  means  completely  subdued.  There  were  times 
when  she  expected  that  Selim's  next  spring  would  cast 
her  to  the  ground;  others,  when  a  slightly  bounding 
gallop  deprived  her  of  breath}  and  gave  her  a  sensa- 
tion of  being  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Yet  even 
then  she  urged  him  forward,  dashing  on  with  a  heed- 
lessness that  might  have  passed  for  courage,  had  it 
not  too  strongly  resembled  temerity.  Such  Rupert 
evidently  considered  it;  but  the  more'  he  attempted  to 
restrain,  the  more  rash  she  became;  and  at  length  he 
rode  on  beside  her  in  a  state  of  excitement  little  in- 
ferior to  her  own,  and  with  precisely  the  same  in- 
definite dread  of  some  dangerous  accident  in  per- 
spective. 
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But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  either  that  day 
or  any  of  the  following,  and  then  Rupert's  cautions 
and  fears  changed  into  encouragements  and  openly  ex- 
pressed approbation.  Cjrrilla  was  soon  a  graceful  and 
intrepid  rider;  any  qualms  of  timidity  which  may  have 
assailed  her  were  so  successfully  checked,  so  perfectly 
controlled,  that  they  remained  undiscovered,  and  at 
last  they  ceased  altogether,  were  completely  absorbed,  as 
any  feeling  may  be  by  another  and  stronger;  for  these 
rides  soon  became  the  only  means  of  undisturbed  inter- 
course, the  last  remaining  bond  of  union,  between  her 
and  that  cousin  whose  attentions  she  had  herself  for- 
bidden, and  who  was  now  from  circumstances  obliged 
to  obey  her  commands  more  literally  than  she  liked, 
or  ever  perhaps  intended. 

Rupert's  mornings  were  claimed  unreservedly  by 
his  steward,  the  civil  engineer,  and  numerous  work- 
men employed  in  draining  the  marsh;  latterly  also  still 
more  by  an  architect  who  was  inspecting  the  building 
of  model  cottages,  a  church,  and  school-house  for  the 
already  populous  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  still 
living  in  temporary  huts  so  little  calculated  for  winter 
use,  that  buildings  and  builders  had  become  of  im- 
mense importance;  and  Rupert's  mind  was  soon  so  oc- 
cupied and  interested  on  such  subjects,  that  not  only 
morning  hours,  but  even  after  riding  with  Cyrilla  in 
the  afternoon,  he  might  be  seen  day  after  day  rushing 
down  to  the  lake,  on  which  soon  after  a  long  narrow 
boat  became  visible,  gliding  swiftly  in  the  direction  of 
the  river.  Cyrilla  sighed — Virginie  frowned,  bit  her 
lip,  tapped  with  her  foot,  exhibited  every  symptom  of 
ladylike  impatience  imaginable,  then  generally  sent  for 
her  child,  and  went  off  to  her  sister  at  Neuhof,  where, 
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vexed  and  dispirited,  she  complained  incessantly  of 
Rupert's  continued  indifference.  Adrienne  listened  at 
first  with  interest  and  sympathy,  but  at  length  got  tired; 
and  one  day,  with  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
observed  that  "she  had  foreseen  and  foretold  that  it 
would  be  so — Rupert  never  had  been,  never  would  be, 
capable  of  the  devotion  to  be  found  in  other  men — that 
if  Virginie  were  married  to  him  to-morrow,  she  would 
discover  the  day  after  that  his  copper  mines,  woods, 
plantations,  moors,  his  regiment,  or  even  a  shooting- 
match,  would  all  supersede  her  in  his  thoughts." 

"No,"  persisted  Virginie;  "I  am  convinced  that,  if 
once  married,  his  wife  would  be  his  first  object — that 
she  would  be  the  most  fortunate  of  women!" 

"O,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  good-natured  and 
generous,"  rejoined  Adrienne,  "would  pay  long  bills 
without  looking  at  or  wondering  about  them.  I  admit 
he  is  altogether  so  desirable  that  I  should  encourage 
you  to  persevere  if  I  did  not  consider  the  case  quite 
hopeless.  Now  Henri  thinks  it  would  be  better,  all 
things  considered,  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
about  General  Kersdorff — he  is  not  young  or  hand- 
some, but " 

"Don't  speak  of  him,"  cried  Virginie,  impatiently. 
"You  know  I  only  tolerate  him  when  I  am  trying  to 
make  Rupert  jealous." 

"Rupert  jealous!  What  an  idea!  Really,  Virginie, 
for  a  clever  woman  you  are  wonderfully  dull  on  some 
subjects.  Why,  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  the  course  of 
which  you  do  not  in  some  way  or  other  let  him  know 
how  completely  devoted  to  him  you  are,  and  then  you 
expect  him  to  be  jealous!" 

"I  assure  you,"  cried  Virginie,  quickly,  "I  have 
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not  once,  since  I  have  been  at  Freilands,  said  a  word 
that " 

"Say!  Of  course  not.  What  can  a  woman  say? 
but  your  looks  and  manners  express  more  than  many 
words;  and  Henri  is  greatly  amused  at  the  quiet  way 
in  which  Rupert  receives  the  incense  you  offer  him." 

"Henri  is  always  unkind  in  his  observations,  merci- 
less in  his  judgment  of  me." 

"He  thinks  you  are  very  deep,  and  says  I  cannot 
fathom  you." 

A  slightly  ironical  smile  played  round  Virginie's 
lips  at  this  remark,  the  justness  of  which  she  felt  so 
completely,  that  she  suddenly  became  desirous  of 
knowing  more  of  her  brother-in-law's  opinions.  "I 
suppose,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  suppose  he  dis- 
approved of  my  remaining  at  Freilands  after  you  came 
here?" 

"He  thought  it  a  strong  measure,  and  hoped  you 
would  manage  with  your  usual  tact;  for  he  more  than 
suspected  that  not  only  Cyrilla,  but  even  dear  Melanie 
herself,  when  not  actually  writing  verses,  perceived 
your your " 

"My  what?" 

"Your manoeuvres." 

"You  may  tell  him,  Adrienne,  that  had  he  been 
less  disagreeable  to  me  I  should  have  returned  to  his 
house — that  instead  of  manoeuvring,  as  he  supposes, 
I  have  been  quite  explicit  with  Rupert,  who  knows 
perfectly  well  that  Henri  and  I  disagree,  and  almost 
dislike  each  other.  Impropriety  there  was  none  in 
my  remaining  at  Freilands,  when  Melanie  herself 
said " 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  care- 
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lessly;  "I  must  say  I  think  all  scruples  about  Rupert's 
house,  or  Rupert's  self,  extremely  ridiculous  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned;  but  Henri  never  can  be  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  intimacy  commenced  in 
childhood,  and  continued  without  intermission  through 
life.  Such  intimacies  have  their  advantages  no  doubt, 
but  also  their  disadvantages.  Only  imagine  Rupert 
taking  me  aside  yesterday  evening,  and  telling  me  I 
ought  to  send  Hortense  to  school;  that  she  would  be 
completely  spoiled  if  I  kept  her  at  home;  and  was  al- 
ready an  astounding  coquette  for  her  years!" 

"Nonsense!" 

"Fact,  I  assure  you.  I  was  dreadfully  offended  at 
first,  for  though  Rupert  did  not  in  direct  words  say  it, 

I  could  perceive  that  he  a considered  my  example 

and  a all  that  sort  of  thing  you  know  ......  but 

afterwards  I  was  obliged  to  laugh  when  he  produced 
an  execrably  written  French  note  from  her,  in  which 
she  proposed  a  rendezvous  with  him  at  the  Deer-Park 
gate;  she  wished  so  much  that  he  would  row  her  on 
the  lake!     Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  amusing T' 

"You  consider  this  matter  too  lightly,"  observed 
Virginie,  slightly  contracting  her  brows. 

"Why  that  is  only  half  the  affair,  and  as  Rupert 
said,  would  have  appeared  quite  natural,  and  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  him,  had  she  not  previously, 
with  great  mystery,  and  some  real  or  affected  embar- 
rassment, bestowed  on  him  an  ell  or  two  of  red  rib- 
bon, and  a  lock  of  her  hair!  It  seems  he  returned 
these  precious  gifts,  and  probably  lectured  her " 

"As  she  deserved,  I  hope,"  cried  Virginie,  severely, 

"Perhaps  more  —  for,  after  crying  profusely  for 
some  time,  she  told  him  in  excuse  or  justification,  I 
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really  do  not  remember  whicli  he  called  it,  Hhat  ipamma 
often  walked  with-  Klemmhein  in  the  park,    and  had 

given  him  a  gold  pencil-case,  and  ' — In  short, 

it  was  quite  evident  that  Mademoiselle  Joubert  had 
talked  of  me  more  than  was  necessary,  and  had,  more- 
over, neglected  her  duties  as  governess  in  a  most  un- 
pardonable manner — ^o  femme  de  chambre  ever  wrote 
more  incorrectly  than  Hortensc;  and  though  I  did  not 
say  so  to  Rupert,  I  know  that  her  attempts  in  German 
are  still  worse.  He  quite  brought  me  round  to  his 
opinion  at  last — She  certainly  is  very  ignorant,  and 
and remarkably  tall  for  her  age;  so  I  pro- 
mised to  use  all  my  influence  with  Henri  to  have  her 
sent  to  some  famous  pension  at  Strasburg." 

"Strasburg!  and  why  there?" 

"The  best  place  for  learning  French  and  German 
equally  well — ror  ill — as  the  case  may  be;  but  it 
seems  that  Melanie  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries  about 
the  school  three  years  ago,  when  Rupert  placed  a  god- 
daughter of  his  there." 

**A  god-daughter!  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
such  an  appendage,"  observed  Virginie. 

"O,  he  has  a  godson  too,  his  tutor's  children — all 
right  and  proper.  I  remember  Melanie  telling  me 
something  long  ago  about  his  having  deposited  a  sum 
of  money  somewhere  for  their  education;  so  that  if  he 
should  by  chance  break  his  neck  or  be  drowned " 

"Adrienne,  for  goodness  sake  don't  talk  in  that 
light  way!" 

"Rupert's  own  words,  I  assure  you;  but  Melanie 
supposed  he  made  the  arrangement  to  put  an  end  to 
the  letters  of  thanks  perpetually  written  to  him  by  the 
children  when  their  bills  were  paid.     It  was  just  what 

Cyrilla.   II.  lO 
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one  might  expect  from  him;  you  know  he  is  such  a  dear 
creature  about  things  of  that  kind;  and,  indeed,  even 
when  he  preaches  propriety,  he  does  it  in  an  off-hand, 
worldly-wise,  intelligible  sort  of  way,  that  is,  at  least, 
very  endurable.  I  do  not  know  any  one  whose  advice 
I  should  more  willingly  ask  were  I  in  any  kind  of 

dilemma By  the  by,  have  you  heard  again  from 

that  inexorable  marchande  de  modes  at  Turin  1" 

"No.  Her  shameless  bill  hangs  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  my  head,  and  I  dread  the  post-hour  on 
account  of  it." 

"It  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  it  with 
the  others  to  your  father-in-law,"  said  Adrienne. 

"Impossible,"  replied  Virginie,  shaking  her  head; 
"only  just  imagine  an  old  man,  who  has  spent  a  quiet 
life  in  the  country,  poring  over  a  thing  of  that  kind: 
besides,  it  is  a  sort  of  double  concern,  her  husband 
being  jeweller  and  money-lender,  or  rather  a  usurer, 
to  whom  in  my  distress  I  was  obliged  to  apply;  he 
cheated  me  most  unscrupulously,  even  in  the  first  in- 
stance scarcely  giving  me  more  than  half  the  money 
of  the  loans  placed  to  my  account;  and  these  loans, 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  now  amount  to  a  sum 
of  which  my  father-in-law  would  undoubtedly  dispute 
the  pa)niient,  and  I  should  fall  in  his  esteem,  without 
a  chance  of  relief  from  my  difficulties." 

"Have  you  never  thought "  began  Madame 

de  Bellegarde,  sedulously  rubbing  a  spot  on  her  glove 

with  her  handkerchief,  "of applying to 

Rupert you  know  his  unhesitating " 

"No,  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Virginie,  quickly,  "anything 
rather  than  that!  I  thought  of  asking  Victor  to  assist 
me.     Grandpapa  is  liberal  to  him,  though  not  to  us." 
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"Why,  Virginie,  have  you  forgotten  that  Victor 
has  been  six  months  in  Paris?  That  he  is  living,  and 
must  continue  to  live,  at  an  expensive  hotel  here,  until 
he  is  placed  somewhere  or  other  definitively,  of  which, 
too,  at  present  there  seems  but  little  chancel" 

"I  know  all  that,  but  he  is  prudent,  and  always 

has  money it  would  be  merely  a  loan,  you 

know " 

"Yes;  but  one  that  might  inconvenience  him, 
whereas  Rupert  would  consider  it  a  trifle  not  worth 
talking  or  thinking  about." 

"It  is  not  a  trifle,"  said  Virginie,  in  a  low  voice; 
"I  only  confessed  part  of  the  sum  to  you." 

"Virginie!" 

"You  need  not  look  so  horrified;  I  think  the  wo- 
man might  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  the  half  in  the 
way  of  part  payment;  and  wait  my  convenience  for 
the  rest.  I  have  written  to  beg  of  her  to  give  me  a 
little  more  time;  but  there  is  little  chance  of  her  doing 
so  when  she  hears  that  my  father-in-law  has  paid  all 
our  other  creditors.  I  am  really  very  unfortunate — 
must  unhappy!" 

"I  should  not  have  thought  so  during  the  rehearsal 
yesterday." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Virginie,  "nor  afterwards 
either.  I  don't  choose  to  disgust  Rupert  with  a  sor- 
rowful countenance.     Nothing  he  dislikes  <60  much." 

"I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Madame  de 
Bellegarde,  musingly. 

"But  I  am,"  rejoined  Virginie;  "I  know  it  makes 
him  quite  uncomfortable  seeing  any  one  he  likes  look- 
ing ill  or  unhappy,  and  if  he  cannot  remove  the  cause 
of  their  sorrow,  he  avoids  them." 

10* 
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"He  does  not  avoid  Cyrilla,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde;  "and  I  never  saw  any  one  looking  so  perfectly 
unhappy  as  she  does;  but  perhaps  he  thinks  he  can 
remove  the  cause,  and  in  that  case " 

"No — I  don't — think — he  can,"  answered  Virginie, 
slowly;  "I  am  myself  scarcely  able  to  account  for  it 
now.  Her  grief  about  Margaret's  death  I  should  have 
considered  a  good  piece  of  acting,  had  it  not  lasted 
so  long,  and  had  she  not  really  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal it  in  every  possible  way.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
either  she  imagines  the  poor  thing  was  wronged  and 
ill-treated  on  her  account;  or  that  perhaps  she  herself 
has  now  ceased  to  care  for  ZomdorfF,  and  rather 
dreads  than  wishes  a  renewal  of  his  attentions.  I  have 
often  lately  feared  it  might  be  so." 

"Not  at  all  improbable,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde;  "for  my  part,  I  almost  think  her  disinterested 
and  romantic  enough  to  prefer  Victor  to  every  one 
else." 

"O,  that  I  were  sure  of  that!"  exclaimed  Virginie, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  upwards;  "but  I  fear, 
I  greatly  fear,  she  merely  tolerates  our  poor  brother. 
Come,  Alphonse,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  child, 
"come,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home — home!  Would 
that  Freilands  were  indeed  our  home!" 

"I  wish  it  were,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde. 
"How  nice  it  would  be,  could  we  arrange  everything 
after  the  fashion  of  the  last  act  of  a  comedy — you 
and  Rupert  with  joined  hands;  General  Kersdorff,  after 
a  moment's  natural  hesitation,  offers  his  to  Julie,  who 
of  course  accepts  it  joyfully;  Henri  discovers  that  I 
am  an  angel,  entreats  forgiveness  for  his  unjust  suspi- 
cions, ridiculous  jealousy,  and  so  forth " 
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"And  C)rrilla1"  asked  Virginie,  laughing. 

"O,  as  to  Victor  and  Cyrilla,  they  are  both  young 
— can  wait,  and  might  do  better.  Let  us  leave  them 
out  of  our  play  altogether." 

"I  wish  we  could  do  so  as  easily  in  life  as  in  our 
theatre,"  said  Virginie.  "I  suppose  you  have  heard 
that  Cyrilla  has  also  refused  to  take  a  part  in  the 
melodrama  written  for  us  by  Melaniel  Rupert  looked 
so  disappointed,  that  I  offered  my  services  directly, 
though  I  dislike  Melanie's  florid  language  and  weak 
plot  beyond  all  expression." 

"Well,  do  you  know  I  thought  it  all  very  nice  and 
pretty,  the  evening  Cyrilla  read  it  to  us,"  said  Madame 
de  Bellegarde,  "and  you  seemed  to  like  it  too." 

"I  liked  Cyrilla's  reading,  which  would  have  made 
a  worse  thing  appear  tolerable." 

"Ah — to  be  sure — it  may  have  been  that — I 
never  heard  any  one  read  so  before,  and  was  quite 
astonished  at  her  courage.  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  do 
it" 

"I  dare  say  not — few  people  can — but  it  was  not 
quite  so  admirable  and  astonishing  as  the  President 
and  Rupert  seemed  to  think;  it  was  absurd  their  say- 
ing they  preferred  reading  even  to  singing  as  an  ac 
complishment." 

"Why,  it  has  its  advantages,"  said  Madame  de 
Bellegarde,  looking  unusually  wise  and  speaking  ra- 
ther didactically;  "it  is  less  noisy  in  the  acquire- 
ment and  practice,  is  independent  of  accompanying 
instruments,  modulates  the  voice  for  ordinary  speaking, 
and " 

"Quite  true,  dear  Adrienne,"  said  Virginie,  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  a  smile,  "but  I  have  heard  all 
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that  before,  you  know,   from  Melanie.     Be  sure  to 
have  Hortense  taught  to  read  at  Strasburg." 

"Taught!" 

"  Of  course.  Surely  you  did  not  imagine  that  any 
one  could  read  as  Cyrilla  does,  by  inspiration?  She 
has  had  the  best  instruction  that  could  be  obtained; 
and  when  one  considers  all  the  advantages  she  has 
had,  it  is  astonishing  after  all  to  find  her  so  common- 
place a  person." 

«0,  Virginie!" 

"I  assure  you  I  think  so,  and  cannot  discover 
what  people  find  to  admire  in  her,  especially  now 
when  she  will  not  sing,  says  she  cannot  make  any 
more  amusing  sketches,  and  does  not  even  assist  at 
our  theatricals  or  tableaux.  She  makes  up  for  all  to 
Rupert,  however,  by  pretending  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  buildings  that  are  being  erected  near  that  ugly 
bog.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  studying  the  plans, 
and  gathering  up  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  fall 
from  the  lips  of  that  most  terrific  man  the  President." 

"Are  you  also  afraid  of  himi"  asked  Madame  de 
Bellegarde. 

"Beyond  measure:  he  is  even  more  cynical  and 
severe  than  his  nephew,  without  the  personal  beauty 
and  strong  feelings  that  so  nearly  cover  the  multitude 
of  ZorndorfFs  sins;  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  at 
least  the  one  excellent  quality  of  never  interfering 
with  other  people's  purposes,  unless  they  absolutely 
cross  his  own;  while  the  President,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  perpetually  marring  any  little  in- 
nocent plots  that  may  be  going  on  around  him.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  cold  scrutinizing  glances,  I  should  have 
got  up  a  mania  for  marshes  to  please  Rupert  long  ago." 
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The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed 
merrily. 

^^Allons,  Alphonse,"  cried  Virginie,  raising  her  child 
from  the  ground,  ^^Courons^  mon  enfant^  that  we  may 
have  time  to  make  ourselves  pretty  for  dinner." 

"Make  ourselves  pretty  1"  repeated  the  child. 

"  The  President,"  said  Virginie ,  looking  back  with 
a  toss  of  the  head,  "would  tell  me  to  endeavour  to 
give  my  son  habits  of  punctuality,  instead  of  instilling 
the  poison  of  personal  vanity  into  his  young  mind.  It 
is  agreeable  to  have  to  listen  to  speeches  of  that  kind 
continually,  without  daring  to  answer  them;  but  a  time 
may  come,  when  even  Rupert's  presence  will  not  im- 
pose silence  on  me!" 

CHAPTER   XI. 

When  Virginie,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  with  a 
good  deal  of  affected  haste,  entered  the  drawing-room 
at  Freilands,  expecting  to  see  the  President  comparing 
his  watch  with  the  different  clocks  that  in  various 
forms  adorned  the  rooms,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
Melanie,  quite  alone,  waiting  to  receive  the  guests  ex- 
pected from  Exfort,  for  the  purpose  of  jgining  in  the 
full  rehearsal  of  the  opera,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Her  practised  jealous 
eye  had  scarcely  had  time  to  discover  all  that  was 
new  and  tasteful  in  her  companion's  dress,  before  her 
brother,  Victor  de  Lindesmar,  and  a  number  of  people 
arrived;  and  Melanie  began  to  excuse  Rupert's  ab- 
sence, by  saying,  that  he  had  persuaded  the  President 
to  inspect  his  improvements,  and  give  an  opinion 
about  a  road  which  he  purposed  making  through  the 
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bog  to'  the  village, — a  much  pleasanter  way  of  reach- 
ing it  than  in  a  boat,  and  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  inhabitants.  Then  followed  a  long  discussion  about 
roads  and  bogs  in  general,  which  so  little  interested 
Virginie,  that,  beckoning  her  brother,  she  walked  out 
into  the  balcony,  and  wondered  what  cciuld  have  in- 
duced the  President  to  forget  the  dinner-hour. 

"It  seems,"  said  Victor  de  Lindesmar,  "he  per- 
suaded Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron  to  go  with  them,  and 
I  can  easily  imagine  her  making  people  forget  both 
time  and  place." 

"Nevertheless,"  rejoined  Virginie,  "the  dirt,  damp, 
and  fog  will,  I  suppose,  remind  them  at  last  that  thoy 
are  in  a  bog.  I  hate  the  place — and  even  the  words 
marsh  or  moorlands.  One  hears  of  nothing,  from 
morning  till  night,  but  drainage  and  irrigation,  sluices 
and  canals,  turf-dust,  and  peat-compressing  machines!" 

"Very  engrossing  subjects  of  conversation,"  said 
her  brother,  "when  one  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
business,  and  even,  as  a  matter  of  speculation  or  cu- 
riosity, by  no  means  uninteresting  either.  I  am  sorry 
I  refused  Adlerkron's  invitation  to  go  with  him  to-day; 
when  I  did  so,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  his  cousin 
was  to  be  of  the  party." 

"So  he  asked  you  to  go  with  him?"  said  Virginie, 
thoughtfully.  "Could  he  have  intended  you  to  take 
care  of  Cyrilla  while  he  talked  to  the  President  V 

"I  believe  that  such  may  have  been  his  very  kind 
intentions,  and  therefore  the  more  regret  my  refusal; 
but  she  has  so  invariably  remained  with  her  sister  late- 
ly, that  I  never  doubted  I  should  find  her  in  the  rose- 
room,  and  be  permitted  to  accompany  them  to  the  garden, 
and  afterwards  sit  under  the  trees  iii  the  lawn  as  usual." 
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**So  this  affair  with  Cyrilla  is  really  getting  serious, 
Victor?" 

"Quite  so,  I  assure  you.  Directly  I  have  com- 
menced my  career,  no  matter  how  subordinate  my 
situation,  I  intend  to  write  to  my  grandfather." 

"You  had  better  first  speak  to  her,"  observed  Vir- 
ginie. 

"1  expect  to  have  but  few  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  that  quarter,"  answered  her  brother,  with  a  satisfied 
smile;  for  with  that  pleasing  appreciation  of  self,  not 
uncommon  in  men  of  his  age — perhaps  of  any  age — 
he  had  mistaken  Cyrilla's  politeness  for  regard;  her 
careless  toleration  of  attentions,  to  which  she  was  ac- 
<:a5tomed  from  every  one,  to  an  especial  encourage- 
ment of  his  own  views.  "I  only  wish  I  were  as  sure 
of  my  grandfather's  consent,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause;  *'fOr  I  greatly  fear  that  he  and  my 
mother,  after  the  manner  of  provident  parents,  have 
already  found  out  some  unexceptionable  pariie  for  me 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboise." 

"So,"  said  Virginie,  hesitatingly,  "you  only  fear 
difficulties  from  grandpapa,  and  have  never  had  cause 
to  suppose  that Cyrilla ......  cares for  Ru- 
pert 1" 

"To  be  sure  she  cares  for  him,  as  everybody  who 
knows  him  must — he  is  the  best-natuted  fellow  in  the 
world:  not  at  all  to  be  feared  as  6.  rival,  however,  as 
he  has  not  time  at  present  to  be  even  respectably  at- 
tentive to  any  woman — least  of  all  to  a  cousin!  And 
1,  you  know,  have  holidays  now — no  sort  of  occupa- 
tion but  to  make  myself  agreeable." 

"Very  true,"  said  Virginie,  "and  Cyrilla  certainly 
does  talk  to  you ......  or  rather  listen  to  you  talking 
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— sometimes — often  in  fact and  though  not  al- 
ways attentive " 

"Ah,  here  she  comes,"  cried  Victor  de  Lindesmar, 
leaning  over  the  balustrade,  and  bowing  repeatedly, 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
three  people  who  were  advancing  quickly  towards  the 
house  in  eager  conversation.  "How  charming — how 
interesting  she  looks!" 

"The  black  mud  on  her  dress  does  look  rather  in- 
teresting," said  Virginie,  laughing;  "perhaps  you  also 
admire  the  unconcern  with  which  she  exhibits  her 
boots  incrusted  with  dirt  and  powdered  with  fresh 
dust?" 

"I  do — I  do,"  cried  Victor,  warmly;  "it  is  pre- 
cisely that  unconcern — that  carelessness,  which  makes 
her  so  irresistible." 

"I'm  sure  /  have  no  objection  to  your  finding  her 
so,"  murmured  Virginie. 

"She  forms  such  a  contrast  to  all  the  other  women 
I  have  ever  known,"  he  continued. 

"I  don't  think  you  know  much  about  her,"  said 
Virginie  with  some  pique,  for  she  imagined  there  was 
a  slight  reproach  in  her  brother's  words. 

"Do  I  not?"  he  rejoined,  quickly;  "then  if  you 
do,  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  me;  and  if  your  words  have 
any  particular  meaning,  I  must  insist  on " 

At  this  moment  Cyrilla  looked  up,  smiled,  and  play- 
fully shaking  her  soiled  dress,  hurried  into  the  house, 
followed  by  Rupert,  but  not  before  he  had  flourished 
his  straw  hat  in  the  air  towards  Virginie,  and  pointed 
to  the  President,  who  was  looking  at  his  watch  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  dismay. 

The  rehearsal  was  like  all  such  affairs  at  amateur 
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theatres,  a  matter  of  pleasure,  not  business.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  jesting  and  laughing,  flirting  and 
mocking;  some  good  acting  and  very  tolerable  singing, 
but  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  inmates  of 
Freilands,  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Rupert, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  musician  of  the 
party,  did  not  know  his  part.  He  laughingly,  ac- 
cused Virginie  of  having  neglected  to  practise  with 
him:  she  retorted  that  his  whole  time  had  been  latterly 
divided  between  his  marsh  and  rides  with  his  cousin; 
and  then  he  promised  to  devote  the  fortnight  which 
still  intervened  before  the  grand  representation  took 
place  to  the  study  of  his  duets  with  her. 

M.  and  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  the  President,  and 
Melanie,  left  the  stage-box,  where  they  had  been 
amused  and  by  no  means  silent  spectators  of  all  that 
had  been  said  and  sung.  Count  Lindesmar  prepared 
to  follow  them,  but  stopped  when  he  perceived  that 
Cyrilla  showed  no  inclination  to  move. 

Virginie  had  walked  up  the  now  open  stage  with 
Rupert  to  a  large  window  at  the  back  of  the  house; 
and  though  apparently  drawn  towards  it  merely  to 
look  at  the  calm  summer  night's  sky,  they  continued 
to  stand  there  talking  while  all  the  others  dispersed 
to  return  to  the  cheerful  rooms  and  tea  that  awaited 
them  below  stairs. 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  the  effect  of  the  moonlight 
entering  through  that  window  after  the  lamps  are 
extinguished r*  asked  Victor  de  Lindesmar,  leaning 
over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  following  the  direction 
of  Cyrilla's  eyes. 

She  murmured  something  about  her  cousin  and  his 
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sister  looking  as  if  they  were  just  going  to  perform 
some  interesting  scene  together. 

"I  don*t  know  much  of  Adlerkron's  talents  that 
way,"  said  Lindesmar,  laughing;  "but  that  Virginie  is 
acting  now  as  much  as  she  has  been  doing  for  the 
last  two  or  three  hours,  I  can  solemnly  affirm.  She 
is  always  acting,  even  tvith  her  nearest  relations, 
which  makes  her  very  charming  perhaps,  but  very 
bewildering — at  least  to  me." 

Cyrilla  did  not  answer;  she  watched  the  figures 
as  they  stood  in  the  bright  moonlight,  with  an  interest 
that  surprised  her  companion.  It  was  evident  that  no 
common  or  indifferent  subject  was  being  discussed, 
for  Rupert  listened  with  deep  attention  —  Virginie's 
handkerchief  was  pressed  to  her  eyes  with  a  haste 
and  trepidation  of  very  striking  effect,  and  at  length 
a  letter  was  drawn  from  her  pocket,  which  she  read 
slowly  and  with  frequent  interruptions. 

"By  Jove!  she's  consulting  him  about  the  Gene- 
ral's proposal,"  cried  Victor,  "expecting  him,  in  all 
probability,  to  forbid  the  banns;  it's  an  old  affair  that 
between  your  cousin  and  my  sister,  Mademoiselle 
d'Adlerkron,  and  would  have  come  off  very  satis- 
factorily four  years  ago,  they  tell  me,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  some  unfortunate  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings." 

"Indeed!  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  said  C)n*illa, 
quietly. 

"The  particulars  I  have  never  heard,"  continued 
Victor  de  Lindesmar;  "for  after  being  so  long, sepa- 
rated from  my  sisters,  they  bestow  their  confidence 
rather  sparingly  upon  me;  but  I  hope  all  will  go  on 
well  now,  as  I  should  like  Adlerkron  amazingly  for  a 
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brother-in-law,  he  is  such  a  capital  fellow — ^just  the 
thing  for  Virginie.  How  well  she  looks  in  the  moon- 
light, and  how  picturesquely  she  stands  there!  I  had 
no  idea  she  was  so  graceful!" 

Nor  had  Cyrilla;  neither  had  she  ever  observed 
that  Virginie  used  so  much  action  when  speaking;  but 
her  various  and  unceasing  efforts  to  attract  Rupert, 
Cyrilla  had  long  watched  with  displeasure,  if  not 
uneasiness;  and  now  Lindesmar's  words,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  false  representation  of  facts,  convinced 
her,  not  only  that  Virginie  herself  was  more  in  earnest 
than  she  had  hitherto  supposed,  but  that  all  her  family 
entertained  hopes',  if  not  actual  expectations,  of  so 
desirable  a  connexion.  An  intolerable  sensation  of 
anxiety,  a  succession  of  irrepressible  doubts  and  fears, 
overwhelmed  her,  and  for  a  few  moments  almost  im- 
peded respiration;  yet  so  fruitful  is  the  human  mind 
in  expedients  to  satisfy  itself,  that,  when  she  rose  to 
leave  the  box,  she  had  already  convinced  herself  that 
Rupert's  happiness  was  so  much  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own,  that  the  mental  pain  she  was  suffering  pro- 
ceeded altogether  from  anxiety  lest  he  might  become 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  woman,  rendered 
desperate  by  a  tarnished  reputation  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. 

As  she  moved  through  the  impeding  chairs,  Lin- 
desmar  suddenly  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried  out, 
"Bravo,  encore,  encore!"  Cyrilla  turned  back,  and 
once  more  looked  on  the  stage.  Rupert  and  Virginie 
were  advancing  quickly  towards  the  front,  where  the 
light  of  the  last  remaining  lamp  fell  full  upon  their 
faces;  the  former  laughed,  the  latter  looked  annoyed, 
but  endeavoured  to  respond  to  her  brother's  fluent 
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jests,  which  continued  without  intermission  while  tliey 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  together.  Before  they 
entered,  Rupert  stopped,  and  Cyrilla  heard  him  say, 
"Virginie,  after  all,  I  must  give  you  some  advice  on 
this  occasion.  Do  not  let  any  one  influence  you  in 
your  second  choice — Bellegarde's  opinion  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  as  he  certainly  does  not  value 
you  as  you  deserve." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  he  knows  all  the  difficulties  of 
my  situation,  and  there  is  one  which — but  I  would 
rather  tell  you  of  it  some  other  time." 

''Whenever  you  please, — the  sooner  the  better,  if 
I  can  in  any  way  be  of  use  to  you." 

The  evening  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly,  as 
most  evenings  do  when  people  know  each  other  in- 
timately, and  are  not  embarrassed  by  unnecessary  at- 
tentions towards  or  deference  for  each  other;  but  it 
was  not  until  all  excepting  the  Bellegardes  and  Lin- 
desmars  had  left,  that  Rupert  produced  a  long  al- 
phabetical list  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and 
said  it  was  now  time  to  make  a  selection  for  the  first 
representation  of  the  opera. 

They  seated  themselves  round  a  table,  and  a  very 
animated  discussion  began,  in  which  even  the  President 
did  not  disdain  to  join  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  steady  step  and  slow. 

It  would  be  easy  here  to  give  a  tolerable  sketch  of 
the  society  in  and  about  Exfort,  and  the  temptation  is 
strong,  when  the  recollection  of  the  brilliant  precedents 
which  might  be  adduced  for  this  practice  presents  it- 
self. It  is  true,  a  ball-room  or  club-house  is  the  most 
approved  place  for  novelists,  through  the  medium  of 
some  satirical  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to  parade  and  in* 
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spect  their  fellow-creatures,  and  show  their  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Yet  Melanie,  with  her  list  of  high- 
sounding  names  before  her,  pencil  in  hand,  and 
politely  interrogative  expression  of  countenance,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  figures  seemingly  vying  with 
each  other  in  ease  of  attitude  and  freedom  of  remark, 
would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  even  have 

the  advantage  of  an  equivocal  sort  of  originality 

Nevertheless  we  refrain,  knowing  from  wearisome  ex- 
perience that  a  description  of  people  who  are  not  con- 
cerned in  the  events  related  seldom  interests,  and  but 
too  often  tires  the  reader. 

It  was  late  when  Melanie  came  to  the  end  of  her 
"scroll,"  as  she  chose  to  call  the  list;  and  the  last 
name  on  it,  in  consequence  of  the  alphabetical  order 
of  succession,  was  ZorndorfFs. 

"O,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  rising;  "we 
need  not  discuss  him,  he  belongs  to  us,  and  will  be 
invited  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"I  only  wonder  he  has  not  been  here  before,"  said 
Julie,  pushing  back  her  chair;  "one  really  ought  to 
do  something  to  console  and  enliven  him." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Rupert,  after  a  hasty 
glance  towards  Cyrilla,  "that  there  would  be  a  sort  of 
indelicacy  in  supposing  it  possible  that  such  a  gay 
affair  as  private  theatricals  could  be  consonant  to  his 
feelings  at  present,  especially  as  we  shall  afterwards 
dance  until  sunrise." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Rupert,"  said  the  Pre- 
sident, stopping  short  in  his  walk.  "The  continuation 
of  Edouard's  grief  cannot  bring  back  his  wife  from  the 
grave,  and  i^  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
mourn  for  ever." 
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"Certainly  not,"  observed  M.  de  BeUegarde;  **King 
David's  mode  of  practising  resignation  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation." 

"If  you  have  no  objection  to  invite  him,  Rupfirt," 
continued  the  President,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
support  offered  to  his  opinions;  "I  confess  I  should 
like  to  have  him  among  us,  and  to  see  him  restored 
to  cheerfulness  again." 

"I  merely  offered  an  opinion,"  said  Rupert,  "and 
Melanie  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases."  If 
he  expected  to  find  an  ally  in  his  cousin,  he  was  mis- 
taken; she  had  not  courage  to  attempt  a  word  of  op- 
position to  her  husband's  wishes,  and  the  name  was 
underlined  in  silence. 

Soon  after,  the  President  began  to  prolong  his 
walk  into  the  adjacent  rooms,  from  one  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  he  silently  retired  for 
the  night.  The  party  broke  up  after  having  made 
some  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  day;  but  still  un- 
willing to  part,  or  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the 
night,  they  all  prepared  for  a  moonlight  walk  through 
the  park. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Julie  to  Cyrilla,  as  chance 
placed  them  side  by  side  on  the  gravel  walk,  "I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  ZorndorfFs  eccentricitiesi" 

"I  have  not  heard  even  his  name  for  more  than  a 
month  until  this  evening,"  answered  Cyrilla. 

"Only  imagine,  he  has  left  his  beautiful  house, 
barred  the  windows,  locked  the  doors,  dismissed  the 
servants,  sold  his  horses,  and — returned  to  his  old 
lodgings  in  the  town!" 

"Probably  the  rooms  in  his  house  gave  rise  to  un- 
pleasant reminiscences,"  observed  Cyrilla. 
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"Very  likely.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Margaret 
haunted  that  library — he  never  could  keep  her  out 
of  it,  you  know:  even  on  the  night  of  the  last  ball, 
she  found  her  way  there  through  the  conservatory, 
after  having  tried  all  the  other  entrances  in  vain.  They 
say,  she  entered  by  one  of  the  windows.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,  in  a  ball-dress,  covered 
with  flowers  tool  But  she  certainly  did  look  unusually 
wild  that  night,  with  her  water-lilies  and  green  dress; 
and  I  never  shall  forget  her  face,  as  she  came  up  to 
me,  when  I  was  dancing  the  cotillon,  to  ask  if  I  had 

seen  Zomdorff,  or  Melanie,  or  you In  order  to 

get  rid  of  her,  I  said  that  I  was  sure  he  had  escaped 
to  the  library  as  soon  as  the  dancing  had  recommenced, 
and,  by  all  accounts,  there  she  found  him." 

Cyrilla  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the  meeting  that 
had  taken  place;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  Julie 
continued:  "Henri  and  Victor  have  been  to  see  him 
repeatedly  lately;  but  until  to-day,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  persuade  Adrienne  to  go,  though  she  knows 
that  Melanie  visits  him  regularly  every  week." 

"Melanie  is  his  aunt,"  observed  Cyrilla,  quietly. 

"Well,  we  are  his  friends,  and  very  much  pleased 
he  was  to  see  us  too;  he  became  quite  cheerful,  and 
made  me  tell  him  all  about  the  rehearsals;  he  knew 
that  you  had  refused  to  play,  and  said,  that  from  all 
accounts  you  were  amusing  yourself  perfectly  well  with 
my  brother  Victor." 

"Which  you  of  course  contradicted,"  said  Cyrilla, 
quickly. 

"Not  I!  What  business  is  it  of  his?  You  have  as 
good  a  right  to  amuse  yourself  with  Victor  as  I  have 
to  amuse  myself  with  him;  and  so  I  told  him.     K[p 

Cyrilia.  //.  n 
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then  showed  Adrienne  his  little  suite  of  rooms,  which, 
considering  that  he  now  professes  to  despise  wealth, 
were  furnished  with  great  luxury.  In  one  of  them  we 
found  Rickey,  the  niece  of  that  odious  woman  Vica. 
It  seems  poor  Margaret  allowed  her  to  learn  cookery 
under  their  chef^  and  she  now  manages  ZomdorfPs  re- 
duced household  for  him  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
as  he  gravely  assured  us  in  her  presence." 

Here  some  of  the  others  joined  them,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general. 

On  their  return  home,  Melanie  and  Cyrilla  entered 
the  house,  and  retired  at  once  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments. Virginie  lingered  in  the  moonlight,  talking  to 
Rupert,  and  imperceptibly  inducing  him  to  loiter  about 
with  her.  When  Cyrilla,  an  hour  later,  extinguished 
her  light,  and  timidly  peeped  through  the  half  open 
jalousie  of  her  window,  she  saw  them  still  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  house,  conversing  earnestly. 

Virginie  was  too  well  skilled  in  the  metaphysics  of 
the  heart,  as  they  regard  the  passion  of  love,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  the  last  month  had 
enabled  her  to  make  in  Rupert's  regard.  She  had,  it 
is  true,  renewed  the  unreserved  intercourse  of  early 
years,  but  it  had  been  effected  by  disguising  her  real 
feelings  under  the  mask  of  ordinary  friendliness,  and 
she  was  tired  of  the  restraint,  impatient  of  the  slow 
progress  of  her  plans.  Greatly  mortified  at  the  total 
failure  of  the  rather  vulgar  ruse  which  she  had  em- 
ployed that  evening,  of  endeavouring  to  rouse  him 
from  his  apathy  by  exhibiting  the  written  professions 
of  love  made  her  by  another,  and  asking  his  advice, 
she  did  not  now  return  to  the  subject — rather  avoided 
it;  but  she  spoke  with  passionate  eloquence  and  witih- 
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out  any  sort  of  reserve  of  her  unfortunate  marriage, 
and  consequent  wretchedness,  casting  aside  all  restraint 
in  the  relation  of  a  series  of  domestic  horrors,  the  re- 
collection of  which  seemed  to  have  been  engraved  in 
words  of  fire  on  her  memory.  Shocked  and  amazed, 
Rupert  listened  to  a  recital  of  scenes  of  coarseness  and 
depravity  which  he  had  hitherto  supposed  altogether 
confined  to  the  lowest  and  least  educated  class  of 
society,  and  his  sympathy  proved  a  but  too  great  en- 
couragement to  his  companion  to  continue — what  she 
ought  never  to  have  begun.  That  she  finally  con- 
vinced Rupert  of  her  husband's  utter  worthlessness  and 
her  own  perfect  innocence,  need  scarcely  be  said. 
Naturally  flattered  at  the  immense  confidence  placed 
in  him ,  his  offers  of  advice  and  assistance  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  affairs  were  freely  given,  and  as 
freely  accepted.  She  confessed  having  some  debts. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  de  Rubigny  had  lat- 
terly spent  everything  at  the  gaming  table,  or  on 
others,  and  had  compelled  her  to  raise  money  for  her- 
self and  her  child  in  every  possible  manner,  forcing  her 
on  some  occasions  to  submit  to  unheard-of  imposition! 

"All  that  is  at  an  end,"  cried  Rupert  cheerfully, 
as  they  stopped  before  the  hall-door.  "If  I  cannot 
make  you  forget  the  past,  I  may  at  least  watch  over 
your  future  life,  now  that  you  have  given  me  permis- 
sion to  do  so." 

Perhaps  Virginie  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  There  was  a  joyousness  and  fervour  in 
her  expressions  of  gratitude,  as  she  clung  to  his  arm, 
when  entering  the  house,  which  would  have  been  less 
agreeable  to  Rupert  had  he  known  that  Cyrilla's  tear- 
ful eyes  were  following  all  their  movements. 

II* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Rupert's  rehearsals  with  Virginie  and  the  other 
performers  increased  in  frequency  and  length  from  day 
to  day.  The  music-room  was  often  deserted  for  the 
theatre,  whence  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  occasionally 
penetrated  through  an  open  door  or  window  even  to 
Melanie's  drawing-room,  where  Cyrilla  usually  sat, 
patiently  awaiting  her  cousin's  leisure  to  ride  with  her. 

These  rides  had  not  only  been  much  curtailed  of 
late,  but  on  some  occasions  Rupert  had  excused  him- 
self altogether;  and  one  day  when,  considerably  past 
the  usual  time,  he  entered  the  room  for  this  purpose, 
he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  finding  Cyrilla  al- 
ready in  her  habit,  and  evidently  unprepared  for  a 
disappointment.  With  undissembled  annoyance,  he 
explained  that  in  consequence  of  Virginie  having  only 
that  moment  returned  from  Neuhof,  where  she  had 
spent  the  morning,  he  feared  when  the  rehearsal  with 
her  was  ended  it  would  be  too  late  for  them  to  go  out 

Cyrilla  said  it  was  of  no  consequence  whatever, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  very  well  got- 
up  air  of  unconcern;  but  Melanie,  who  was  present, 
observed,  somewhat  discontentedly,  that  "It  almost  ap- 
peared as  if  Virginie,  on  purpose,  chose  the  hours  that 
-would  interfere  with  Cyrilla's  rides." 

"O  no,"  cried  Rupert,  quickly,  "what  motive  could 
she  have  for  doing  so?" 

"I  leave  that  for  you  to  discover,"  she  answered; 
"but  I  am  sorry  that  Cyrilla  so  often  loses  her  rides, 
as  Wilhelm  says  they  are  improving  her  health  won- 
-derfuUy,  and  making  her  look  quite  as  she  used 
to  do." 
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"Cyrilla/'  said  Rupert,  endeavouring  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  averted  face,  "after  hearing  this,  you 
may  be  sure  that  nothing  shall  ever  again  prevent  my 
being  in  attendance  at  the  appointed  time.  In  fact, 
being  deprived  so  frequently  of  both  your  and  Mela- 
nie's  society  had  made  me  find  these  rehearsals  inex- 
pressibly tiresome  and  disagreeable." 

^ Indeed P'  said  Cyrilla,  with  very  strong  emphasis. 

"So  much  so,  that  I  assure  you  I  have  often  been 
disgracefully  inattentive.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  thoughts  so  continually  wandering " 

"To  your  workmen  perhaps?" 

"More  frequently  to  you  and  Lindesmar,  who  have 
latterly  completely  distracted  my  attention  by  sitting 
under  the  oak-tree  just  opposite  the  windows  of  the 


music-room." 


"But  Melanie,  the  Bellegardes,  and  visitors  in* 
numerable,  have  been  there  also,"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling; 
"why  must  we  bear  the  whole  blame?" 

"Because  I  only  saw  you,  and  Lindesmar's  white 
teeth  and  black  eyes,"  replied  Rupert,  laughing.  "But, 
jesfing  apart,  Cyrilla,  I  think  you  are  beginning  to 
allow  him  to  pay  you  a  little — a  very  little  more  at- 
tention than  is  exactly  necessary,  or  quite  prudent,  all 
things  considered." 

"And,  jesting  apart,  Rupert,"  she  rejoined  with  some 
archness,  but  more  earnestness,  "/think  you  are  be- 
ginning to  allow  Virginie  to  pay  you  more  attention 

than  is  exactly  necessary,  or  at  all  prudent  that 

is,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  to " 

"No,"  said  Rupert,  "I  don't  mean  to  to  

any  more  than  you  mean  to  to  ....;." 

The  entrance  of  Virginie  at  that  moment  was  rather 
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agreeable  to  Cyrilla  than  otherwise,  and  at  Rupert's 
request  she  went  with  them  to  the  music-room,  and  for 
an  hour  made  herself  generally  useful,  singing  second 
soprano,  or  even  bass,  as  they  required  it 

When  she  left  them,  Rupert  watched  in  vain  for 
her  appearance  under  the  oak-tree.  Melanie  was  there, 
and  Lindesmar,  looking  rather  disconsolate;  and  a  little 
later,  the  Bellegardes,  and  some  other  families  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  children  and  lap- 
dogs  in  the  usual  profusion — and  chairs  were  carried 
out  of  the  hall — and  tables  were  spread  with  fruit  and 
cakes — and  groups  of  people  walked  about — and 
mirthful  youthful  laughter  ascended  to  the  window 
which  Rupert  threw  wide  open. 

"That  lawn  is  a  gay  place,"  he  said,  leaning  out, 
"and  the  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it,, 
is  really  very  exhilarating — I  wonder,  how  it  will  look 
in  winter?" 

"Cheerful  enough  when  covered  with  skaters,"  an- 
swered Virginie;  "and  that  it  will  be,  as  you  and  your 
regiment  remain  at  Exfort  It  is  even  pretty  generally 
known  that  you  intend  to  reside  here  in  future,  and  are 
at  present  meditating  the  choice  of  a  companion  for  life. 
As  yet,  you  have  managed  successfully  .to  baffle  all 
efforts  to  discover  the  person  most  favoured;  but  of 
course  once  you  have  decided  there  will  be  little  delay 
or  difficulty  afterwards." 

"Such  has  not  been  my  fate,  Virginie;  on  the  con- 
trary, your  predictions  three  years  ago  have  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter." 

"Cyrilla  did  not  care  for  you  then,"  said  Virginie, 
looking  up;  "but  nowl now?" 
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"Now— '*  said  Rupert,  hesitating,  "there, is  an  im- 
pediment not  to  be  easily  overcome." 

"It  will  never  be  overcome — "  cried  Virginie,  quickly, 
"never — never!  Cyrilla  has  made  a  promise  to  Count 
Zomdorff ,  from  which  no  consideration  on  earth  will 
induce  him  to  release  her." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Zorndorff  himself — he  says,  that  though  now  justly 
angry  with  him,  he  is  convinced  that  her  affection  will 
eventually  triumph  over  her  resentment;  and  this  is 
my  opinion  also." 

Rupert  smiled  contemptuously,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Believe  me,  Rupert,  you  are  wasting  your  best 
years  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  regard  of  a  girl  who  never 
did,  and  never  will,  care  for  you.  Her  indifference 
about  Madame  Vinci  ought  to  have  convinced  you." 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand " 

"Why,  can  you  believe  it  possible  that,  if  she  loved 
you  the  least  in  the  world,  she  would  have  chosen 
bracelets  for  that  woman,  or  assisted  you  to  throw 
bouquets  and  garlands  at  her,  as  I  am  told  she  did, 
night  after  night  in  the  Circus  1" 

"And,"  said  Rupert,  twisting  his  moustachios,  and 
looking  down  on  his  companion,  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  ill-suppressed  mirth,  "do  you  think  that  an  Adler- 
kron  would  condescend  to  be  jealous  of  the  directress 
of  an  equestrian  troop,  even  though  she  were  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons  herself?" 

Virginie  turned  away,  and  tears  of  vexation  rose  to 
her  eyes  at  what  she  supposed  a  taunt,  but  which  had 
not  been  intended  as  such.  When  Rupert  spoke  again, 
it  was  to  tell  her  frankly,  that  until  C3rrilla  actually 
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consented  to  marry  ZomdorfF,  he  would  not  believe 
that  all  chance  was  lost  for  him. 

Had  Virginie  known  this  sooner,  it  might  perhaps 
have  prevented  her  from  forming  plans  and  indulging 
expectations  so  totally  groundless  as  hers  of  late  had 
been.  But  Zorndorffs  communication,  joined  to  Cy- 
rilla's  very  studied  avoidance  of  Rupert  since  Margaret's 
death,  had  raised  new  hopes,  which,  now  suddenly  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  last  few  words,  caused  such 
bitter  disappointment  that  she  could  make  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  feelings  as,  in  a  low  faltering  voice,  she 
thanked  him  for  his  confidence,  but — wished  he  had 
bestowed  it  sooner. 

Rupert  bit  his  lip  and  coloured  violently  as  he 
turned  over  some  music  on  a  table  near  him^  while 
endeavouring  to  recall  his  words  and  actions,  as  far  as 
Virginie  was  concerned,  during  the  last  two  months. 
Ever  generous  even  in  his  inmost  thoughts,  self-reproach 
became  the  feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  all- 
unconscious  of  the  arts  that  had  been  used  to  attttict 
and  enchain  him,  he  feared  that  he  had,  by  his  self- 
indulgence  in  her  society,  again  entangled  the  affections 
of  one  whose  only  weakness,  in  his  idea,  was  the  too 
great  trust  she  had  ever  reposed  in  him,  and  who,  by 
his  silence  respecting  his  continued  attachment  to  Cy- 
rilla,  had  been  led  to  suppose  him  as  free  to  choose 
again  as  she  was  herself. 

He  stammered  some  excuses,  to  which  she  listened 
with  half-averted  head,  and  a  face  glowing  with  the 
vermilion-tinted  blush  peculiar  to  brunettes;  but  at 
length,  deeply  regretting  having  so  uselessly  betrayed 
herself,  and  fearing  total  estrangement  on  his  part,she 
turned  round,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  his   emar- 
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rassment  and  her  own  by  talking  for  a  few  moments, 
rather  incoherently  it  is  true,  of  her  unalterable  friend- 
ship, but  ending  with  some  very  plausible  reproaches 
for  his  silence,  and  the  want  of  trust  in  her  made 
evident  by  it. 

Never  were  reproaches  more  joyfully  received,  more 
willingly  answered;  but  while  he,  with  a  light  step  and 
lighter  heart,  left  the  room,  she  stood  motionless  on 
the  spot  where  he  left  her,  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
and  grief,  and  asking  herself  the  question — "ftave  I 
betrayed  myself  or  not?  Why,"  she  murmured,  cover- 
ing her  burning  face  with  her  hands,  "oh,  why  did  i 
not  remain  silent,  and  leave  him  to  imagine  what  he 
pleased  1    How  much  more  free  would  now  have  been 

my  sphere  of  action!    But I  will  not  give  up  all 

hope  yet why  should  H  We  are  both  still  young, 

and  ZorndorfF  is  not  a  man  to  yield  to  any  one,  or  for 
any  consideration.  I  must  speak  to  him,  however,  as 
soon  as  possible, — must  tell  him  to  insist  on  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  made  him  by  Cyrilla.  He  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  Victor  as  a  rival, — doubted  me  when  I 
spoke  of  Rupert: — What  will  he  say  now?" 

Throwing  herself  into  the  nearest  chair,  she  then 
began  to  meditate  on  the  course  that  remained  for  her 
to  pursue.  More  than  suspecting  that  Rupert  had  seen 
through  l^r  last  feminine  artifice,  and  aware  that  he 
knew  her  to  be  a  proud  woman,  she  resolved  upon 
that  consciousness  to  act  Instead  of  avoiding  him,  she 
would  continue  to  seek  his  society,  but  assuming  hence- 
forward a  studied  reserve  of  manner,  would  let  him 
only  at  well-chosen  intervals  perceive  the  efforts  she 
was  making  to  conceal  a  passion  so  strong  as  at  times 
to  cause  forgetfulness_of  prudence,  and  induce  her  to 
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break  through  all  the  restraints  imposed  upon  her  sex. 
And  so  judicious  was  her  art,  so  incomparable  her 
skill  in  forming  every  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  accord- 
ing to  her  plans,  that  only  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  wiles  of  a  perpetual  actress  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  trials  to  which  Rupert's  patience  was  likely  to 
be  put. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  meantime,  Cyrilla,  determined  in  future  to 
avoid  Lindesmar,  descended  one  of  the  back  staircases; 
and,  having  changed  her  dress,  passed  through  the 
gardens,  and  hurried  on  to  the  silence  of  the  beech- 
wood.  Unobservant  of  the  summer  splendour  around 
her,  she  sauntered  on  in  deep  thought,  under  the  cool 
shade  of  trees,  supposed  to  be  as  salubrious  to  human  as 
destructive  to  vegetable  life.  Rupert's  last  remark  about 
Lindesmar,  proving  so  clearly  that  no  interests  or 
variety  of  occupation  had  made  him  forgetful  or  unob- 
servant of  her,  was  the  only  slight  consolation  she 
could  find  during  the  contemplation  of  her  calamitous 
embarrassments,  which  the  prospect  of  soon  again 
seeing  Zorndorff  brought  vividly  to  her  mind;  and  she 
dwelt  long  on  the  pleasant  recollection,  fancifully  com- 
paring it  to  one  of  those  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  that, 
occasionally  penetrating  the  branches  above  her,  though 
affording  no  actual  warmth,  nevertheless,  by  an  easy 
effort  of  the  imagination,  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
a  cloudless  heaven  and  bright  prospect,  when  once  out 
of  the  surrounding  gloom.  But  scarcely  had  this  idea 
taken  omen-like  possession  of  her  thoughts,  than  it 
was  scared  away  by  a  sudden  quivering  of  the  foliage 
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around  her  and  the  low  moaning  sound  of  wind 
sweeping  through  the  trees.  These  well  known  har- 
bingers of  a  thunder-storm,  which  the  heat  of  the 
weather  had  made  more  than  probable,  caused  Cyrilla 
instantly  to  stop,  and  deliberate  what  she  should  do; 
for,  although  she  had  no  weak  fears  of  lightning,  and 
did  not  shudder  at  the  sound  of  thunder,  a  wood  was 
not  exactly  the  place  in  which  she  chose  to  remam 
during  the  storm's  continuance.  Considering  the  way 
back  much  too  long,  she  decided  on  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  nearest  opening  to  the  lake,  where  Rupert 
had  desired  a  boat  to  be  placed  every  morning.  There 
might  be  time  to  cross  at  least  to  the  island,  and  per- 
haps even  to  reach  the  cottage,  before  the  rain  com- 
menced. 

She  began  to  run  along  a  lately  discovered  short 
cut  through  the  trees,  lightly  springing  over  the  pro- 
truding roots,  when,  on  looking  down  a  long  glade  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  she  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  man  coming  quickly  and  stealthily  towards  hen 
Had  he  walked  upright  or  made  any  sign  of  greeting, 
she  might  have  supposed  him  a  wood-ranger  or  one 
of  Ruperfs  workmen,  and  rejoiced  in  his  appearance; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  crouching  gait  of  the 
man,  as  he  skulked  behind  the  trees,  that  marked  him 
at  once  as  a  trespasser,  if  not  something  worse.  An 
indefinite  sensation  of  fear  began  to  oppress  her,  and 
she  hurried  on  towards  the  lake,  the  sound  of  follow- 
ing footsteps  only  increasing  her  speed,  until  close  at 
her  ear  she  heard  the  hoarse  whisper — "Stop,  Ma'am, 
if  you  please,  and  tell  me  if  this  road  leads  to  any 
public-house  where  a  poor  traveller  could  pass  the 
night]" 
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Cynlla  Stopped,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  that 
the  road  which  he  had  left  would  bring  him  to  the 
forester*^  house;  but  that  before  him  there  was  only 
the  lake  or  the  moorlands,  which  were  dangerous  to 
pass  without  a  guide. 

There  was  something  fearfully  repulsive  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man,  as  he  stood  before  her,  leaning 
on  a  stoUt  walking-stick,  and  scowling  at  her  from 
under  his  black  bushy  eyebrows.  The  growth  of  several 
days'  beard  was  on  his  face,  his  hair  was  matted,  and 
his  cheeks  sunken;  the  clothes  which  covered  his  thick- 
set figure  seemed  not  to  have  been  made  for  him,  and 
were  soiled  and  torn  in  many  places;  and  he  flattened 
his  old  blue  cloth  cap  over  his  right  ear  with  a  mixture 
of  negligence  and  impertinence,  even  while  she  spoke 
to  him. 

"Is  there  any  one  on  the  lake?"  he  asked  abruptly, 
when  she  ceased. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  moving  quickly  on. 

"Fm  in  great  distress,  Ma'am,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  you  for  any  trifle  you  may  have  about  youl" 

"Fm  very  sorry,"  began  Cyrilla,  breathing  quickly, 
"  but I  have  no  money  with  me " 

"Your  watch.  Ma'am,  with  the  chain,  may  be  worth 
something." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  handed  it  to  him. 

Having  deposited  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  he 
walked  on  beside  her,  swinging  his  stick  in  the  air  at 
every  step,  and  apparently  enjoying  her  terror,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  her  endeavours,  was  becoming  but 
too  evident. 

"We're  likely  to  have  a  thunder-storm,  ma'am,  and 
that  will  chase  the  boats  off  the  lake,  I'm  thinking."    . 
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*^ Perhaps  so,"  said  Cyrilla,  beginning  again  to 
run  on. 

"Stop,  young  woman;  ypu  had  better  answer  me 
civilly,"  he  cried,  pursuing  her.  "I  want  to  know  if 
I  can  find  a  boat  hereabouts — I'm  thinking  if  you 
didn't  know  there  was  one  a-waiting  for  you  at  the 
lake,  you  wouldn't  run  there  so  fast." 

He  made  a  grasp  at  her  arm  as  he  spoke;  but, 
with  a  sort-of  desperation,  Cyrilla  dashed  off  his  hand^ 
and  bounded  forward  with  a  velocity  that  nothing  but 
mortal  fear  could  give.  A  faint  hope  of  gaining  the 
boat,  and  having  time  to  push  out  into  the  lake,  supr 
ported  her  until  she  heard  the  low  muttered  curses  of 
.the  pursuer  again  close  behind  her;  but  on  reaching 
the  opening  to  the  lake,  her  limbs  began  to  falter,  her 
heart  seemed  to  rise  to  her  throat,  deep  horror  to  im- 
pede respiration,  the  ground  beneath  her  to  heave, 
when — stretched  at  full  length  on  the  well-known 
wooden  bench,  she  beheld — Zorndorff. 

He  started  to  his  feet  as,  with  a  scream  of  wild 
exultation  at  her  deliverance,  she  sprang  towards  him; 
but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  strong,  and  she 
was  scarcely  in  a  state  of  consciousness  as  she  conr 
vulsively  pressed  her  face  to  his  shoulder,  and  gasped 
out — "Save  me,  Edouard — save  me!" 

Before  he  had  time  to  express  astonishment,  or  ask 
for  explanation,  the  revolting  figure  of  the  traveller 
Explained  all.  With  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion^ 
Zorndorff  put  his  hand  behind  him,  and  taking  up  his 
cane,  pressed  a  spring,  and  in  a  moment  a  long  sharp 
sword  was  at  his  service. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked 
calmly.  . 
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The  man  was  at  first  too  much  confounded  to 
answer — at  length  he  stammered  something  about 
having  lost  his  way,  and  seeking  some  village  or  inn 
where  he  could  rest;  but  while  speaking,  he  eyed  the 
boat  so  wistfully  that  ZorndorfF  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing he  wished  to  appropriate  it  to  his  immediate  use, 
and  consequently  moved  nearer  to  him  as  he  answered, 
**Men  do  not  expect  to  find  inns  or  villages  in  enclosed 
grounds.  Were  I  a  gendarme  I  should  inspect  your 
papers — not  being  one,  I  bid  you  begone  with  all 
convenient  despatch.  You  have  given  me  more  time 
than  is  necessary  to  note  your  face  and  figure." 

The  ruffian  grasped  his  stick  firmly,  raised  it  for 
a  moment  menacingly;  but  the  more  dangerous  weapon, 
perhaps  also  the  steady  eye  and  posture  of  his  an- 
tagonist, deterred  him  from  commencing  hostilities, 
and  he  slunk  away  into  the  wood,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  look  back,  and  vent  his  impotent  rage  in  im- 
precations, accompanied  by  distortions  of  countenance 
that  produced  a  disgusting  resemblance  to  the  canine 
species. 

C3nrilla,  who  had  latterly  been  standing  at  a  little 
distance,  a  trembling  spectator  of  this  scene,  watched 
him  anxiously  until  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  began  to  breathe 
freely;  but  with  returning  thought  and  composure  she 
felt  the  most  poignant  grief  at  what  had  occurred — 
the  bitterest  vexation  at  her  want  of  presence  of  mind. 
Why  had  she  sought  refuge  with  Zorndorffi  Would 
not  his  presence  alone  have  been  sufficient  protection! 
Why  had  she  not  sprung  into  the  boat,  and  secured 
at  once  a  retreat  for  herself  and  for  him,  had  it  been 
necessary?     Had  Rupert,  or  even  Lindesmar,  a  wood- 
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ranger,  or  the  old  fisherman  been  on  the  spot,  she 
would  have  embraced  any  of  them  in  the  same  manner, 
and  ....  laughed  at  it  afterwards;  but  Zorndorff  was 
not  likely  to  suppose  that  terror  alone  had  dictated 
her  movements  ....  and  how  differently  had  she  in- 
tended to  have  met  him !  What  would  he  think  of  her 
now?  and,  in  painful  uncertainty,  she  looked  up — 
caught  his  eye,  and  felt  herself  blush  intensely. 

"I  must  go,"  she  cried,  starting  fronrher  seat,  and 
quickly  descending  the  bank  towards  the  boat.  "We 
are  likely  to  have  a  thunder-storm,  and " 

"And  torrents  of  rain,"  said  Zorndorff,  as  a  wild 
gust  of  wind  swept  along  the  lake,  giving  it  the 
leaden  colour  of  the  sky  above  it.  "In  such  weather," 
he  added,  stepping  into  the  boat  after  her,  and  taking 
up  the  oars,  "I  cannot  let  you  go  alone.  You  had 
better  steer  for  the  island,  and  wait  in  the  cottage 
until  the  first  burst  of  the  storm  is  over." 

Cyrilla,  who  had  no  sort  of  inclination  for  a  tite^d- 
tete  with  him,  shook  her  head,  said  she  did  not  mind 
the  rain,  and  preferred  going  home.  Without  further 
remonstrance  Zorndorff  obeyed,  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  steady  the  small  sharply-built  boat,  but 
too  evidently  intended  for  fair  and  not  at  all  adapted 
to  foul  weather.  The  waves  ran  tolerably  high  for  a 
small  lake;  and  Cyrilla,  steering  with  the  most  femi- 
nine uncertainty  and  carelessness,  dividing  her  atten- 
tion pretty  equally  between  the  rudder  and  her  gar- 
den hat,  more  than  once  placed  them  within  an  inch 
of  capsizing. 

"Steady,  Cyrilla,  and  steer  for  the  boat-house," 
cried  Zorndorff,  at  last;  "it  must  be  just  opposite  to 
you  now!" 
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"I  can  scarcely  see  it  at  all  since  the  rain  began/* 
she  answered;  "but  perhaps  you  will  steer  and  let  me 
row  for  a  little  while,  until  you  have  rested — you 
seem  very  tired." 

**No,"  said  Zorndorff,  holding  both  oars  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  loosened  his  cravat,  and 
took  a  long  gasping  kind  of  breath;  "I  am  not  at  all 
tired,  but  I  have  lately  been  suffering  pccasionally 
from  difficulty  of  breathing — fits  of  suffocation,  which 
are  very  disagreeable." 

"I  did  not  know I  was  not  aware I 

mean  I  never  heard  of  your  having  been  ill." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  rejoined,  beginning  to  row 
with  increased  energy;  "how  could  you,  after  having 
forbidden  Melanie  to  mention  my  name  in  your  pre- 
sence?" 

"Have  you  consulted  any  one^'  asked  Cyrilla, 
without  noticing  his  last  words.  "Have  you  had  ad- 
vice?" 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  mean  to  follow  it  ....  in  fact, 
I  cannot,  for  the  violent  exercise  I  have  been  told  to 
avoid  has  lately  become  absolutely  necessary  to  calm 
the  intolerable  restlessness  that  torments  me — a  rest-^ 
lessness  produced  by  mental  excitement  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  and  of  which  I  can  at  present  foresee  no 
termination." 

*  Cyrilla  was  silent:  she  did  not  choose  to  be  drawn 
into  premature  explanations;  and  indeed  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  torrents  of  rain  soon  made  all  conversation 
impossible.  Both  as  they  stepped  ashore  were  as  com- 
pletely wet  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  the  lake, 
and  both  looked  and  felt  inexpressibly  miserable.  Th^ 
influence  that  the  mind  exercises  over  the  body  coulij 
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scarcely  be  more  fully  exemplified  than  on  this  occa- 
sion: there  is  little  doubt  that  had  Rupert  been  Cyril- 
la's  companion,  the  boat-house  would  have  echoed 
with  merry  laughter,  and  a  quick  walk  up  the  avenue 
would  have  prevented  the  violent  fit  of  shivering  which 
befell  her  as  she  murmured  some  measured  words  of 
thanks,  while  Zomdorff  fastened  the  half-swamped 
boat  to  one  of  the  posts. 

Irritated  by  her  manner,  but  not  wishing  her  to 
perceive  that  such  was  the  case,  he  repeated  the 
word  "thanks,"  and  then  looking  up,  asked  "for 
what!" 

Cyrilla  turned  away,  and  neither  of  them  knowing 
how  to  continue  a  conversation  so  unpropitiously  com- 
menced, a  painful  silence  ensued.  Directly  they  came 
within  view  of  the  windows  of  the  house  servants  hur- 
ried towards  them  with  umbrellas,  and  at  the  hall- 
door  they  were  met  by  the  President  and  Melanie. 
The  latter  exclaimed  eagerly,  "O,  dear  Cyrilla,  we 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  about  you!  When 
Rupert  heard  that  you  had  gone  out  alone,  he  was 
quite  firantic — went  off  directly  to  look  for  you,  and 
even  took  some  gendarmes  who  happened  to  be  here 
with  him !  He  is  actually  much  more  afraid  of  a  thun- 
der-storm than  I  am,  and " 

"He  never  thought  about  the  storm  or  rain  either,'* 
said  the  President,  interrupting  her.  "The  fact  is, 
Melanie,  we  did  not  choose  to  alarm  you  and  Madame 
de  Rubigny  by  letting  you  know  that  those  very  gen 
darmes  brought  the  intelligence  that  a  criminal,  who 
escaped  the  day  before  yesterday  from  Exfort  jail,  has 
been  traced  to  Freilands  Park,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability prowling  about  the  grounds." 

CyriUa.    IL  12 
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"What  an  escape!"  cried  Melanie;  "how  she  might 
have  been  frightened  had  she  met  him!" 

"I  have  been  frightened,"  said  Cyrilla;  and  thea 
she  related  in  a  few  words  what  had  happened,  and 
afterwards  gave  a  servant  a  short  note  to  Rupert, 
hastily  written  in  pencil,  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
reached  home  in  safety  by  the  lake. 

"And  now,  Melanie,"  said  the  President,  "you 
must  in  Rupert's  name  invite  Edouard  to  remain  here." 

Zorndorff,  after  a  glance  towards  Cyrilla,  declined 
the  invitation  which  his  aunt  rather  hesitatingly  prof- 
fered. "He  should  be  obliged  to  return  hpme  to  dress 
— could  not  be  back  in  time  for  dinner — was  not  yet 
equal  to  the  gaiety  of  Freilands " 

"Pshaw!"  cried  the  President;  "the  sooner  you 
get  over  that  last  idea  the  better — we  miss  you,  and 
want  to  have  you  with  us  again.  I  know  Rupert  will 
be  greatly  annoyed  to  find  that  you  preferred  going 
home,  to  dry  clothes,  a  good  dinner,  and  pleasant 
company  here." 

Zorndorff  seemed  to  waver — one  word,  one  look 
from  Cyrilla  would  have  been  sufficient  to  retain  him; 
but  with  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  of  her 
head,  she  passed  on  into  the  hall,  and  thence  to  her 
room.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  begun  to  disen- 
cumber herself  of  her  wet  garments,  when  a  tramping 
of  feet  and  confused  noise  of  many  voices  reached  her 
ear.  The  sounds  were  too  unusual  in  such  a  well  ap- 
pointed household  not  to  attract  immediate  attention, 
and  even  to  cause  some  anxiety.  She  rang  her  bell 
for  the  second  time  with  some  impatience,  and  at 
length  her  maid  appeared,  and  began  with  great 
volubilitv  to  relate   that  Count  Zorndorff  had  been 
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taking  leave  quite  quietly  of  his  excellency  the  Herr 
President,  when  suddenly  his  mouth  filled  with  blood, 
and  when  he  put  up  his  hand,  it  gushed  out  over  his 
arm;  that  he  had  refused  to  enter  the  house,  and  said 
it  was  of  no  consequence,  but  afterwards  had  fallen 
down  quite  like  dead.  She  had  not  heard  Mademoi- 
selle ring  twice,  for  she  had  just  stepped  into  the  hall 
to  hear  what  had  happened;  and  there  was  the  Count 
lying  on  the  floor  as  pale  as  death,  and  blood,  still 
flowing  from  his  mouth,  but  not  so  much  as  at  first, 
they  said;  and  the  Countess  Falkenstein  was  kneeling 
beside  him,  and  his  Excellency  walking  up  and  down 
giving  orders,  and 

Cyrilla  ran  past  her  into  the  hall,  and  looked  on 
with  a  strange  confusion  of  thoughts,  while  Zomdorff" 
was  being  carried  to  a  room  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  As  she  slowly  followed  and  saw  him  lying 
with  closed  eyes,  his  face  colourless,  his  hands  and 
clothes  covered  with  blood,  the  idea  that  he  was — her 
husband — presented  itself  with  a  distinctness  that  was 
intolerably  painful.  The  being  she  had  once  loved, 
and  now  dreaded  beyond  all  others,  was  prostrated 
helpless,  perhaps  dying,  before  her,  and  she  dared  not 
show  even  the  common  interest  which  she  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  for  her  sister's  nephew! 

The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  room 
after  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  and  C)nrilla  stood  for 
some  minutes  in  distressing  perplexity  before  she  sum- 
moned courage  to  approach  Melanie,  and  say,  in  a 
whisper:  "Do  you  think  that  the  exertion  of  rowing 
could  have  caused  this  frightful  illness  ]" 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered;  "perhaps  not,  as 
he  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  and " 

I2» 
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"And,"  said  the  President,  somewhat  sternly,  "and 
doing  everything  that  he  knew  was  likely  to  injure  his 
health.  One  would  really  suppose  he  had  some  object 
to  attain  in  being  dangerously  ill!" 

This  speech  seemed  to  irritate  ZomdorfF  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  With  sudden  violence  he  turned 
round,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  opened  his  eyes 
widely,  and  endeavoured  to  speak;  but  the  words  were 
choked  in  blood,  and  he  sank  back  with  an  impatient 
moan. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Cyrilla,  compassionately,  "no  one 
would  wish  to  be  in  tliis  state  if  they  could  help  it; 
however,  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
for  I  remember  hearing  that  my  father  once  burst  a 
blood-vessel  without  in  any  way  injuring  his  lungs." 

While  speaking,  she  had  unconsciously  approached 
the  sofa,  and  ZorndorfF,  taking  her  hand,  endeavoured 
to  draw  her  nearer,  while  he  gazed  earnestly  in  her 
face.  The  President  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
rather  inquisitively,  and  walked  to  the  window;  but 
when  Melanie,  hoping  that  the  moment  of  reconciliation 
she  had  so  long  desired  had  at  length  arrived,  was 
advancing  to  whisper  words  of  peace  and  forgiveness, 
they  heard  a  well-known  quick  step  approaching  the 
door,  and  a  moment  after  Rupert,  wet  and  much  be- 
spattered with  mud,  entered  the  room. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sudden  illness,  Zorn- 
dorff,"  he  said,  going  up  to  him;  "very  sorry  indeed. 
It  would  have  been  pleasanter  had  you  turned  into 
your  old  quarters  of  your  own  accord,  and  not  been 
so  disagreeably  compelled  to  occupy  them.  However^ 
Melanie  will  take  good  care  of  you,  and  I  have  sent 
to  Exfort  to  your  man,  what's  his  name,  and  desired 
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him  to  come  but  here,  and  bring  whatever  you  may 
want  for  the  next  week  or  two.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
you  will  allow  Ehrhardt  to  supply  you  from  my  ward- 
robe   " 

Zomdorff,  who  was  excessively  vexed  at  what  he 
considered  a  most  untoward  interruption,  made  no 
effort  to  speak;  but,  signing  to  Melanie  to  answer  for 
him,  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"My  dear  Rupert,''  she  said,  somewhat  petulantly, 

"he  cannot  speak — dare  not  even  move how  very 

little  you  know  of  illness!" 

"That's  true,"  said  Rupert;  "but  I  have  written  to 
our  assistant  surgeon  to  come  and  spend  the  night 
here,  and  you  will  allow  that  that  was  a  good  idea." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  President;  "for  Melanie,  not- 
withstanding her  reproaches  to  you,  is  as  ignorant  as 
any  of  us  what  to  do;  but  I  hope  Dr.  Reiner  will  bq 
here  in  a  short  time  now;"  and  he  carefully  inspected 
his  watch,  and  began  to  compute  the  time  necessary 
for  a  messenger  to  go  to  and  return  from  Exfort. 

Cyrilla,  who  had  gladly  made  her  escape  into  the 
hall,  was  soon  followed  by  Rupert,  who  exclaimed: 
"You. have  led  me  a  pretty  dance  to-day,  Cyrilla;  I 
prefer  in  future  your  sitting  under  the  oak  tree  with 
Lindesmar,  or  whoever  you  please.  Seriously,  had 
you  not  written  with  your  own  hand  that  you  had  met 
Zomdorff,  and  returned  by  the  lake  with  him,  I  should 
still  be  striding  through  the  wood  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion. The  note  arrived  just  as  one  of  the  gendarmes 
brought  me  your  watch  and  chain,  which  had  been 
found  on  the  person  of  that  daring  villain.  The  very  idea 
of  your  being  even  for  a  moment  in  the  power  of  a  robber 
and  murderer  just  escaped  from  jail  is  too  horrible." 
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"He  terrified  me  beyond  measure,"  said  Cyrilla, 
with  a  shudder  at  the  mere  recollection;  "but  I  have 
almost  forgotten  my  fright  in  subsequent  annoyance;" 
and,  relating  her  meeting  with  Zorndorif,  she  bitterly 
regretted  having  so  completely  lost  all  presence  of 
mind. 

Rupert  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  ZorndorfF 
knew  too  much  of  her  sex  to  attach  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  any  such  demonstrations  of  regard  when 
prompted  by  terror. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  reluc- 
tantly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Rupert;  "I  never  in  my  life 
was  so  embraced  as  by  a  young  girl  who  took  refuge 
with  me  from  the  growls  of  a  cross  old  Newfoundland 
dog.  She  thanked  me,  too,  with  floods  of  tears  for  my 
protection;  but  when  I  chanced  to  see  her  a  few  days 
afterwards,  she  had  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  me!" 

"O,  I  can  understand  that  perfectly,"  said  Cyrilla; 
"and  if  by  any  good  chance  I  had  found  a  stranger 
at  the  lake  to-day,  I  should  have  got  over  my  embar- 
rassment with  a  few  words   of  apology But 

Count  Zorndorff  has  the  unfortunate  idea  that  I  still 
like  him,  and  I  hoped  to  have  convinced  him  by  my 
manner  and  not  by  words  that  such  was  no  longer 
the  case." 

"There  is  no  use  in  thinking  about  it,  at  all 
events,"  said  Rupert;  "and  you  have  plenty  of  time  to 
commence  a  new  line  of  operations,  as  he  will  scarcely 
leave  us  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

"You  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  any  danger,"  ob- 
served Cyrilla. 
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"Not  much;  I  remember  his  having  an  attack  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  ten  years  ago,  just  after  an 
unpleasant  affair  with  a  student  of  the  name  of  Maier. 
His  natural  inclinations  are  rather  indolent,  and  his 
habits  luxurious  in  an  unusual  degree;  but  when 
suffering  from  any  kind  of  anxiety  or  perplexity,  he 
suddenly  commences  taking  the  most  violent  exercise, 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  fatigue  of  body  may  blunt  the 
sense  of  mental  uneasiness.  The  change,  however,  is 
too  sudden,  and  generally  injures  his  health  in  some 
way  or  other.  His  being  here  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
very  disagreeable  to  you;  Melanie  can  take  care  pf 
him,  and  Julie  de  Lindesmar  devote  herself  to  his 
amusement,  so  that  we  shall  in  fact  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him;  and  at  all  events  you  know  the  President 
was  determined  to  have  him  here  next  week.  But  I 
see  you  are  shivering  in  your  wet  dress,  and  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  some  days  Zorndorff  was  completely  confined 
to  his  room,  and  though  immediately  pronounced  out 
of  danger,  extreme  tranquillity  was  necessary  for  his 
recovery.  His  first  excursions  were  confined  to  the 
dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  which  were  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  near  his  apartment;  and,  tired  of  his  solitude, 
perhaps  also  mindful  of  Cyrilla's  matutinal  habits,  he 
one  morning  appeared  in  the  breakfast-room  at  an 
unusually  early  hour,  found  her  as  he  had  expected, 
but,  standing  with  her  at  the  open  window,  were  two 
x:hildren,  a  boy  and  girl  of  about  ten  and  eleven  years 
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old,  of  whose  arrival  he  had  heard  during  his  illness, 
and  about  whose  names  there  had  been  some  jesting 
in  his  room.  They  were  Rupert's  godchildren,  Rupert 
and  Rupertina;  and,  to  prevent  confusion,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  the  nursery  diminutive  for 
the  boy,  and  call  him  Pertl,  while  the  two  first  syl- 
lables of  his  sister's  name  being  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, she  was  by  universal  consent  called  Tina. 

Pertl  and  Tina  were  two  clear-eyed,  red-cheeked, 
honest-looking  children,  not  at  all  calculated  to  in- 
terest Zorndorff,  who  indeed  scarcely  bestowed  a 
glance  on  them,  but  deliberately  fixed  his  eyes  on  a 
very  young  man  who  sat  alone  at  the  breakfast-table, 
devouring  rolls  and  coffee  with  a  velocity  perfectly 
inconceivable  to  Zorndorff,  who,  even  in  his  student 
days,  had  been  a  most  deliberate  and  delicate  eater. 
Now,  this  young  man,  though  a  stranger  to  him,  was 
evidently  very  much  at  home  at  Freilands,  and,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  some  weeks  there;  but,  as  he  spent 
his  days  chiefly  with  the  gamekeeper,  and  his  evenings 
in  looking  over  books  of  engravings,  his  advent  has 
been  hitherto  unnoticed.  Dark-haired,  dark-complex- 
ioned, and  heavy- featured,  with  a  figure  short,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  muscular,  his  appearance  would  have 
been  decidedly  vulgar,  had  it  not  been  for  an  inde- 
scribable ease  of  manner  that  more  than  concealed 
the  clumsiness  of  his  proportions,  and  the  slight  degree 
of  bashfulness  incident  to  his  years.  He  finished 
his  breakfast  apparently  undisturbed  by  ZorndorfTs 
presence  and  observant  eyes,  rose,  slung  his  pouch  over 
his  perfectly  well  appointed  shooting  dress,  fumbled  in 
one  of  his  numerous  pockets  for  a  dog-call,  selected 
a  cigar  from  a  very  ample  case,  and  nodding  familiar- 
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ly  to  Cyrilla  and  the  children,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  when  Rupert  entered. 

"Why,  Conrad,"  he  said,  with  some  surprise,  "you 
are  getting  later  and  later  every  day,  it  seems.  Have 
you  and  Cyrilla  been  talking  again  about  that  object 
of  your  mutual  dislike,  our  aunt  in  Salzburg?  Zorn- 
dorff,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  able  to  breakfast  with 
us.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  cousin  Walden  to  you, 
my  heir-apparent,  as  I  am  his,  should  we  decide  on 
leading  a  life  of  celibacy.  We  are,"  he  continued 
laughingly,  placing  his  arm  on  his  cousin's  shoulder, 
"we  are  an  interesting  pair;  at  least,  Melanie  says  so 
in  some  very  pretty  lines  which  she  wrote  the  other 
day  about  our  being  the  only  sons  of  our  parents,  the 
last  of  our  respective  lines,  alike  holding  fiefs  which 
return  to  the  crown  should  we  die  unmarried;  and 
having  every  right,  in  that  case,  to  the  melancholy 
sepulchral  distinction  of  reversed  arms  upon  our  tomb- 
stones! Do  you  remember,  Conrad,  how  annoyed  she 
was  at  my  saying  that  I  considered  a  reversed  torch 
infinitely  more  significant?" 

"I  was  not  aware  of  the  singular  similarity  of 
your  positions,"  said  Zorndorff,  "or  that  the  Waldens 
of  Waldenburg  were  also  reduced  to  one  representa- 
tive." 

"That  is  what  makes  us  interesting,"  said  Rupert; 
"if  it  were  not  for  that,  the  reversed  arms,  and  Me- 
lanie's  poem  about  us,  we  are  a  couple  of  as  common- 
place fellows  as  could  be  found  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning  like  this.  By  the  by,  Conrad,  you  need  not 
expect  to  find  me  either  on  the  moors  or  at  the  marsh 
to-day.  I  shall  scarcely  get  beyond  the  music-room, 
as  the  day  after  to-morrow  our  opera  is  to  be  per^ 
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formed  before  a  tolerably  numerous  audience,  and  I 
don't  choose  to  disgrace  myself.  In  case  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  civil,  you  may  come  back  at  one  o'clock 
to  serve  as  walking-stick  to  Cyrilla." 

"May  11"  asked  the  young  man,  turning  eagerly 
back,  and  standing  with  the  half  open  door  in  his 
hands— "May  IV 

"Yes,"  answered  Cyrilla,  smiling;  "but  I  choose  to 
have  you  without  either  gun  or  dog,  meerschaum  or 
cigar." 

"She  is  kindly  endeavouring  to  civilize  you,"  cried 
Rupert,  laughing;  "and  if  any  one  can  make  you  get 
over  your  dread  of  womankind,  it  will  be  Cyrilla. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  her  now,  are  youl" 

"Afraid  of  me!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  shaking  her  head 
incredulously;  "O  no,  it  is  my  fate  to  fear  others, 
but  never  to  be  feared  myself." 

"You  are  liked  all  the  better  for  that,  I  suspect," 
said  Rupert;  "at  least,  I  can  answer  for  my  own  sex. 
Gentleness  and  timidity  in  women  are  as  much  ad- 
mired by  us,  as  strength  and  courage  on  our  side  are 
esteemed  by  you." 

"Perhaps  so,"  she  rejoined;  "but  I  would  willingly 
dispense  with  your  admiration,  for  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  having  a  little  more  courage." 

"I  wish,"  said  Rupert,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  leaned 
out  of  the  window  with  her,  "I  wish  you  had  courage 
to  free  yourself  from  the  trammels  of — that  man,  who 
is  undoubtedly  watching  us  just  now." 

"Don't  speak  of  him,  dear  Rupert,"  she  answered 
with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"Only  let  me  ask  you  one  question,"  he  continued, 
in  a  whisper;  "when  you  forbid  my  interference  in 
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this  matter,  were  you  wholly  influenced  by  fears  of 
the  consequences  to  yourself?" 

"O  no,"  she  answered  quickly;  "there  were  many 
other  considerations  quite  strong  enough  to  impose 
silence  on  me.  The  happiness,  and  even  safety,  of 
those  I  most  love,  might  become  endangered,  and " 

"Ah,"  cried  Rupert,  interrupting  her;  "that  is  what 
I  have  long  wished  to  ascertain — what  I  have  sus- 
pected from  your  determination  not  to  consult  me  on 
this  occasion.  You  dread,  perhaps,  a  quarrel  between 
Zorndorff  and  me.  Let  me  assure  you  that  all  such 
fears  are  needless.  I  am  no  duellist  —  abhor  the 
custom,  and  have  never  been  drawn  into  anything  of 
the  kind  in  my  life;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  Zorn- 
dorff is  not  likely  to  imagine  that  the  way  to  obtain 
your  pardon  or  regain  your  affection  is  by  taking  the 
life  of  your  nearest  relation!  Believe  me,  no  provoca- 
tion will  ever  induce  him  to  do  anything  likely  to 
place  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  confounded  engagement." 

Cyrilla  felt  how  just  this  reasoning  was,  how  ap- 
plicable, had  the  case  been  precisely  as  she  had  re- 
presented it  to  him;  but  Zorndorff  was  more  at  liberty 
than  Rupert  suspected,  and  she  saw  with  regret  that 
the  latter,  although  he  had  hitherto  faithfully  kept  his 
promise  of  non-intervention,  was  now  but  too  evidently 
irritated  by  his  rival's  presence,  and  already  began  to 
chafe  under  the  restraint  imposed  on  him.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  peaceful  professions,  and  her  know- 
ledge of  the  weariness  of  ZomdorfPs  character,  she 
dreaded  too  much  her  cousin's  natural  impetuosity  of 
temper,  shrunk  from  the  burst  of  anger  which  would 
Inevitably  follow  his  hearing  of  the  insult  that  'had 
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been  offered  to  one  of  his  family — remembered  Me- 
lanie's  not  unfounded  dread  of  the  President's  anger, 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  in  the  end,  perhaps, 
claimed  by  Zorndorff  as  his  wife;  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  but  one  line  of  conduct  remained  for 
her,  that  of  formally  resigning  Rupert  at  once,  with- 
out reserve  and  for  ever.  As  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  leaned  still  further  out  of  the 
window,  bending  down  her  head,  in  the  hope  that  the 
long  ringlets  might  conceal  her  tearful  eyes  from  him; 
but  she  found  it  impossible  to  utter  a  word,  until  after  a 
pause  he  added  earnestly,  "You  understand  me,Cyrilla]" 

"Perfectly." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you;  but  I  thought  it 
just  possible  you  might  be  embarrassed  by  unneces- 
sary anxiety  on  my  account.  Women  sometimes  have 
rather  fantastical  notions  about  such  things." 

The  sound  of  people  entering  the  room,  and  voices 
he  did  not  expect  to  hear,  made  him  half  turn  round; 
and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  window,  when  Cyrilla 
regained  his  attention  by  saying  hurriedly,  "Rupert, 
this  state  of  things  cannot  continue  any  longer;  the 
indefinite  engagement  so  generously  renewed  by  you 
must  end.  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  its  continuance,  and  as  I  dare  not  tell 
you  what  you  have  a  right  to  know " 

"I  shall  not  ask  you  again,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her  good-humouredly;  "only  let  me  assure  you  that 
my  question  was  not  prompted  either  by  distrust  or 
unjustifiable  curiosity." 

"Unjustifiable  curiosity!"  repeated  Madame  de 
Bellegarde,  placing  herself  between  them.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  two  talking  about?" 
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"Unjustifiable  curiosity,"  answered  Rupert,  laugh- 
ing; "but  what  a  famous  idea  this  is  of  coming  here 
to  breakfast, — I  wish  you  would  do  so  every  morning 
— Is  Bellegarde  with  you?" 

"Yes,  and  Julie.  It  was  she  who  made  us  turn 
out  so  early." 

Julie  was  already  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  be- 
side ZomdorfF,  compelling  him  to  talk  about  his  illness; 
and  then  declaring  repeatedly,  and  with  jesting  signifi- 
cance, that  she  thought  "he  looked  remarkably  well." 

Virginie's  little  boy,  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  sprang  towards  Rupert;  the  other  two  children 
showed  every  inclination  to  get  into  his  pockets,  so 
very  closely  they  drew  their  chairs  to  his, — all  three 
equally  intent  on  monopolizing  his  attention,  while  he 
was  by  the  others  supposed  rather  unreasonably  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation  going  on 
about  him. 

The  President  was  an  unsociable  companion  at 
breakfast;  he  eat  slowly  and  at  intervals,  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  pages  of  some  newspaper,  literary 
journal,  or  pamphlet;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  words 
were  ever  a  continuation  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
his  reading.  Unconscious  or  unheedful  of  the  din  of 
merry  voices  around  him,  he  turned  to  Rupert  and 
observed,  "It  seems  after  all,  Rupert,  that  the  latest 
discoveries  in  agricultural  chemistry  have  raised  very 
just  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  any  attempts  at  the 
cultivation  of  moor-land  such  as  yours." 

"I  thought,"  said  Rupert,  looking  up,  "that  was 
your  opinion  also  when  you  approved  of  my  plan  of 
progressive  turf-cutting  as  a  means  of  subsistence  for 
my  colonists." 
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"Why,  yes — partly— the  removal  of  the  turf  has 
been  recommended,  as  it  is  too  deficient  in  mineral 
elements  for  the  growth  of  grain  of  any  description; 
but  since  we  have  ascertained  that  your  subsoil  is 
composed  of  quartz,  gravel,  and " 

"O,"  cried  Rupert,  "it  will  be  long  enough  before 
we  Teach  the  subsoil,  the  average  depth  of  bog  is  full 
forty  feet!  They  say,  however,  that  the  marsh  when 
drained  promises  better  things.  I  heard  yesterday  that 
the  upper  lake  can  be  reduced  to  a  mere  pond  in  a 
very  few  years.  My  dear  boy,"  he  continued  in  a  low 
voice  to  Pertl,  "the  ponies  are  not  mine;  but  if  you 
ask  my  cousin  Cyrilla  to  lend  you  one  of  them,  I  am 
sure  she  will  have  no  objection." 

"I  am  glad,  however,"  observed  Zorndorff,  "that 
the  antiquated  notion  of  draining  and  planting  has 
been  abandoned." 

/  "Not  quite,"  said  Rupert;  "for,  besides  the  correc- 
tion of  the  river,  there  are  to  be  canals  for  the  turf- 
boats,  and,  wherever  trees  are  likely  to  thrive,  planta- 
tions also." 

"Which  will  require  a  century  to  grow,"  rejoined 
Zorndorff;  "to  say  nothing  of  the  certain  losses  in  the 
first  instance  from  frosts." 

Pertl  slightly  shook  Rupert's  arm  to  gain  his  at- 
tention, and  whispered,  "He  said  he  could  teach  me 
to  ride  in  a  fortnight." 

"Whol" 

"Your  own  groom." 

"I  don't  choose  you  to  learn  from  my  groom.  You 
must  ask  the  Stallmeisier  to  take  you  with  him  when 
he  rides  out  in  the  morning." 
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"But  the  Herr  Stdllnuister  does  not  like  children; 
he — he — calls  us  brats " 

"You  said,"  whispered  Tina,  "that  you  would  take 
me  to  the  island  to  see  the  cow." 

"If  there  were  any  chance  hereafter  of  producing 
an  artificial  alluvion — "  began  the  President, 

"Scarcely  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Rupert;  "the 
river  has  very  little  fall,  and  carries  no  slime  whatever." 

^^Du  Sucre y  du  sucre!"  cried  little  Alphonse,  seizing 
Rupert's  moustachios,  and  pulling  his  head  towards 
him. 

"You  little  monkey!"  he  exclaimed,  laughingly, 
strewing  the  contents  of  the  nearest  sugar  basin  on 
the  table  before  him. 

Virginie  protested  it  would  ruin  the  child's  teeth; 
and  while  Rupert  was  playfully  reminding  her  that 
she  had  judiciously  quieted  his  screams  the  day  before 
with  chocolate  bonbons,  M.  de  Bellegarde  called  out 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table:  "I  say,  Adlerkron, 
excuse  my  curiosity,  but  I  really  should  like  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  famous  bog  of 
yours?  Every  one  talks,,  but  no  one  knows  anything 
about  it." 

"And  yet  it  is  a  very  simple  affair,"  said  Rupert; 
"I  have  decided  in,  favour  of  Vehn  colonies,  which 
have  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  Friesland  and 
Holland  for  more  than  two  centuries." 

"Never  heard  of  them  in  all  my  life/'  observed 
M.  de  Bellegarde. 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Rupert,  "until  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal interest — the  hope  of  gain — and  perhaps  some 
other  motives,  made  me  inquire,  read,  and  at  last 
consult  people  learned  in  such  matters."  . 
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"Well,  and  these  Vehn  colonies  are  something 
very  extraordinary,  are  they?" 

"Not  at  all.  A  Vehn  or  Fen  colony  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  rows  of  colonist's  houses,  built 
along  a  canal  navigable  for  turf-boats.  The  sale  of 
the  turf  must  be  made  certain,  the  communication  easy, 
drainage  and  irrigation  directed  by  an  overseer  who 
understands  his  business,  and  a  tract  of  land  given 
to  each  colonist,  with  some  advantages  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate." 

"But  I  don't  exactly  see  how  these  colonies  are 
likely  to  increase  your  wealth  so  enormously  as  people 
here  suppose,"  observed  M.  de  Bellegarde. 

"Nor  I  either  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,** 
answered  Rupert;  "but  it  is  very  evident  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  sale  of  turf  will  prevent  me  from 
sustaining  much  loss — the  people  are  employed, 
and " 

"Ah altogether  philanthropical!" 

"Not  quite,"  said  Rupert,  colouring  a  good  deal, 
as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast  table;  ,"I  have  computed 
outlay  and  income  with  a  -good  deal  of  accuracy; 
and  if  the  matter  in  any  way  interest  you,  you  can 
inspect  the  plans,  estimates,  and  calculations  at  your 
leisure." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of 
business,  and  find  it  hard  enough  work  turning  my 
French  francs,  when  I  have  them,  into  German 
florins." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde's  ostensible  motive  for 
coming  to  Freilands  that  morning  was  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  Penstonat  at  Strasburg,  to  which 
she   intended   to   send   her   daughter  Hortense;   her 
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real  one,  however,  was  the  knowledge  that  a  music- 
room  rehearsal  of  the  opera  was  to  take  place,  which 
would  bring  a  crowd  of  gay  people  together;  and,  as 
she  privately  observed  to  her  sister,  "What  was  the 
use  of  moping  at  home,  when  one  could  find  amuse- 
ment elsewhere," — to  which  Julie  had  unhesitatingly 
answered,  "None  whatever.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Klemmhein  will  be  there;  and,  I  daresay,  I  shall  have 
ZomdorfF  all  to  myself  for  an  hour  or  two." 

And  she  had  him  all  to  herself;  for  immediately 
after  entering  the  large  drawing-room,  an  almost  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  party  took  place.  The  President 
went  to  Exfort,  Rupert  to  his  study,  M.  de  Bellegarde 
to  smoke  under  the  lime-trees,  Cyrilla  commenced 
drawing  things  most  incongruous  for  the  amusement 
of  the  children  at  a  very  distant  window,  and  Madame 
de  Bellegarde  retired  to  the  balcony  with  Melanie,  to 
make  the  proposed  inquiries  about  the  "sound,  exten- 
sive, and  polite  education,  combined  with  the  influences 
of  family  and  home,  under  the  ever-watchful  eye  of 
an  anxious  mother,  &c.  &c.  &c.,"  to  be  procured  on 
tolerably  moderate  terms  at  Strasburg. 

They  naturally  spoke  of  "geography  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,"  although  they  do  not  form  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  printed  systems  of  either  French  or 
German  female  education  as  in  the  "sound  English" 
one.  Madame  de  Bellegarde  touched  lightly  on  the 
subject  of  morals  and  manners,  and  then  listened 
with  suppressed  yawns  to  Melanie's  dissertation  on 
religion,  as  the  basis  of  all  well-regulated  education; 
the  necessity  also  of  exercising  the  reasoning  faculty, 
forming  the  judgment,  cultivating  the  imagination, 
^nd  encouraging  a  general  taste  for  literature,  which 
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jfould  afford  Hortense  herself,  and  those  about  her, 
imperceptible  but  endless  sources  of  interest  and 
enjoyment  1 

"La!  Melanie  dear,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
endeavouring  with  her  very  small  hand  to  cover  a 
mouth  which,  naturally  large,  assumed  hideous  pro- 
portions when  distended  to  a  yawn;  "I  should  think 
all  these  things  were  included  in  the  board  and  lodging, 
geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  only  washing 
and  accomplishments  are  charged  extra,  you  know. 
Henri  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms,  and  intends 
Hortense  to  learn  everything!" 

This  was  conclusive,  and  Melanie  spoke  no  more 
of  Strasburg  or  Hortense,  but  pursued  the  subject 
she  had  been  discussing,  by  explaining  to  her  listless 
companion  how  perfectly  she  would  have  educated 
a  daughter  had  she  had  one!  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  Adrienne  paid  much  attention  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fancy  education  which  had  been  destined 
for  fancy's  child — she  seemed  in  an  unusual  degree 
occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery, 
scarcely  for  a  moment  removing  her  lorgnette  from 
her  eye,  excepting  to  rub  it  with  an  elaborately 
embroidered  handkerchief,  or  for  the  purpose  of  stiffing 
a  succession  of  yawns,  which,  to  Melanie's  infinite 
amusement,  she  maintained  proceeded  altogether  from 
nervousness. 

"I  do  believe,"  she  said  at  last,  affecting  a  look  of 
surprise,  while  every  trace  of  weariness  disappeared 
from  both  features  and  person — "I  do  believe  there 
is  Klemmhein  riding  up  to  the  house,  just  as  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  rehearsal.  I  should 
like   to   know   what   brings   you   here   to-dayl"  she 
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added  y  throwing  a  shower  of  rose-leaves  on  him  as 
he  dismounted. 

"I  have  come  to  play  audience,"  he  answered; 
"invited  especially  for  the  purpose,  I  assure  you." 

Soon  after,-  the  sound  of  carriages  and  the  clattering 
of  prancing  horses  became  audible,  and  then  various 
well-filled  char-a-bancs,  caliches,  and  phaetons,  sur- 
rounded by  horsemen,  might  be  seen  dashing  forward 
towards  the  house,  and  pouring  their  gay-coloured 
c-ontents  on  the  lawn.  If  the  rehearsal  of  the  opera 
had  been  the  main  object  of  the  meeting,  it  seemed 
strangely  to  be  forgotten.  Some  stood  together  talking 
— some  sat  down  under  the  trees — others  walked 
up  arid'  down,  where  the  shade  was  deepest;  and 
Rupert,  Melanie,  and  Cyrilla's  appearance  among 
them,  seemed  so  much  to  add  to  the  loquacity  and 
enjoyment  of  the  assembly,  and  made  it  so  attractive, 
that  Zomdorfif  and  Julie  de  Lindesmar  were  soon 
left  quite  alone  in  the  inmiense  apartment,  with  its 
deserted  balcony.  The  latter,  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  little  attention  bestowed  on  her,  rattled  on  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  amused  Zorndorff,  had  not  his 
mind  been  long  completely  pre-occupied.  With  great 
irritation,  he  had  perceived  that  Cyrilla,  during  two 
whole  hours  spent  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  had  totally 
ignored  his  presence,  not  as  if  she  had  been  acting 
a  part,  or  trying  to  exasperate  him,  but  with  the  calm 
decision  of  a  fixed  purpose.  Speculations  about  her 
probable  motives  had  sufficed  to  preserve  his  tran- 
quillity while  she  was  present — directly  she  left 
the  room  he  became  impatient,  and  at  last,  raising 
himself  with  an  expression  of  extreme  languor,  he 
observed,  while  walking  across  the  room,  "One  must 
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be  ill,  they  say,  in  order  to  appreciate  health  as^ 
it  deserves."  Then  stopping  before  Cyrilla's  table, 
he  began  to  examine  the  sketches,  half  pencil,  half 
water-colours,  which  she  had  made  at  the  desire  of 
the  children.  They  were  fair  specimens  of  drawings 
done  "to  order,"  in  which  not  all  the  artist's  technical 
talent  could  give  an  interest  to  weak  and  worthless 
designs. 

"I  am  glad  she  has  begun  to  draw  again,"  observed 
Julie,  taking  up  a  portfolio  that  had  escaped  Zom- 
dorff's  notice;  "perhaps,  after  all,  she  may  be  induced 
to  finish  the  aquarelles  for  the  album." 

"What  album?" 

"O,  I  thought  you  knew  all  about  Melanie's  lot- 
tery for  the  poor  man  who  broke  his  arm  while  re- 
pairing the  ceiling  of  one  of  her  rooms!  CynWa.  com-, 
pelled  the  President  to  take  a  score  of  tickets,  and 
he  actually  won  the  crimson-bound  album  we  had  each 
individually  set  our  hearts  upon  gaining.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  a  fair  way  of  remaining  filled  with  pieces  of 
carte  blanche^  had  she  not  offered  to  furnish  it  with, 
water-colour  portraits  of  us  all.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
little  more  than  sketches,  but  excellent  likenesses;  and 
she  got  on  with  her  usual  rapidity  until  Margaret's 
death,  when  she  seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  every- 
thing. By  the  by,  can  you  tell  me  why  she  was  in' 
such  despair  on  that  occasion?" 

"I  was  not  at  all  aware "  began  Zomdorff, 

with  a  look  of  unfeigned  surprise;  and  then  he  stop- 
ped and  turned  to  his  companion,  as  if  he  wished  to 
hear  more. 

"O,  they  did  not  tell  you  of  it,  perhaps;  but  it  was 
odd,  to  say  the  least,  as  she  never  appeared  to  care 
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.for  Margaret  during  her  lifetime;  yet,  when  she  died, 
.her  grief  for  her  was  deep  and  unfeigned— more  so, 
I  strongly  suspect,  than yours." 

•"Mademoiselle!" 

**  Don't  be  offended,  my  dear  Zorndorff.  Your  con- 
duct to  your  wife  was  unimpeachable — admirable; 
but  as  to  wishing  her  to  have  lived,  or  regretting  her 
now,  you  must  be  more  or  less  than  man  if  you  can 
4o  either." 

"And  yet,"  said  Zorndorff,  bitterly,  "I  have  done 
both,  though  you  will  not  perhaps  believe  me." 

"I  think  it  quite  possible  that  you  have  done  so. 
The  suddenness  of  her  death,  the  cause,  the  shock,  and 

all  that  sort  of  thing But  surely  you  must  all 

along  have  seen  that  she  was  dying;  and,  if  you  con- 
sider the  matter  rationally,  you  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
at  her  being  spared  a  continuation  of  hopeless  suf- 
fering." 

Zorndorff  did  not  answer,  but  he  sat  down  and 
deliberately  began  to  draw  forth  the  contents  of 
C)rrilla's  portfolio. 

Julie  continued:  "I  can  imagine  your  having  a 
horror  of  unhealthy  nervous  women  now,  and  hope 
sincerely  that  your  second  choice  may  be  more  for- 
.tunate." 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  dryly;  "but  you  can 
scarcely  suppose  that,  after  my  painful  experience,  I 
am  likely  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"So  my  sister  Virginie  said  when  she  first  came 
from  Italy;  and  yet  now " 

"O  that  is  a  mere  revival  of  old  feelings — quite 
natural." 

"But  most  absurd,"  cried  Julie, 
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"I  cannot  agree  with  you,^  said  Zorndorff,  calmly. 

"Of  course  not,  because  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  here.  Why,  it  is  the  most  evident  thing 
possible,  that  Rupert  and  Cyrilla  are  engaged  to  each 
other  months  ago." 

ZomdorfF  first  examined  the  drawing  in  his  hand, 
then  looked  up  slowly,  and  said,  "I  think  you  are 
mistaken." 

"It  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  indifference,"  she  ob- 
served, interrogatively. 

Zorndorff  did  not  choose  to  answer.  He  placed  the 
drawing  in  a  better  light,  and  asked  if  the  floWers 
round  each  portrait  were  emblematical^ 

"Most  probably,  as  Cyrilla  insists  on  choosing 
them  herself." 

"I  suppose,"  he  observed,  "that  I  have  no  chance 
of  a  place  among  these  portraits  1" 

"Not  if  it  had  depended  on  her,  I  suspect,"  an- 
swered Julie.  "But  the  President,  fearing  that  he 
might  not  get  the  portraits  he  most  desired  to  possess, 
first  proposed  making  a  list  in  the  order  he  wished  to 
have  them;  and  when  Cyrilla  would  not  consent  to 
that  arrangement,  he  wrote  the  names  on  slips  of 
paper,  folded  them  up,  and  made  her  promise  to  let 
little  Alphonse  draw  them  for  her,  like  lottery  tickets. 
Your  name  was  the  first;  and,  oddly  enough,  though 
she  refused  to  ask  you  to  sit  to  her,  the  likeness  is 
perfect." 

Zorndorff  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  so.  He  re- 
membered having  seen  her  equally  successful  when 
his  features  were  less  likely  to  have  been  engraved 
on  her  memory. 

"But  Margaret's  picture  is  the  best  of  all,*'  con- 
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tinued  Julie.     "She  sat  several  times,  and  was  greatly 

pleased  with  the  flowers  given  her but  perhaps^ 

you  would  rather  not  see  it." 

Zomdorff  held  out  his  hand  in  silence,  and  then 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  keen  inquisitive  glance  of- 
his  companion,  while  he  contemplated  the  portrait  of 
the  features  that  were  then  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

Julie  grew  impatient  at  his  silence  and  apparent- 
forgetfulness  of  her  presence.     "Poor  soul!"  she  ex-' 
claimed,  endeavouring  to  take  the  drawing  from  him— 7 
"Poor  soul!  it  was  those  painted  water-lilies  that  in-- 
duced  her  to  order  the  beautiful  wreaths  from  Paris  for 
her  last  ball-dress.    They  were  exceedingly  becoming, 
too You  remember  them,  of  course?" 

"But  too  well,"  answered  Zomdorff. 

"Margaret  certainly  dressed  magnificently,"    said 
Julie,   as  if  she  were  bestowing  a  high  encomium;" 
"exquisite  taste  and  endless  variety!     You  must  have 
been  immensely  splendid  in  pin-money!*' 

To  this  speech  Zomdorff  deigned  no  answer;  and 
she  added,  "Have  you  any  curiosity  to  look  at  your 
Own  portrait?" 

"None  whatever;  but  a  good  deal  to  see  the  em-,' 
blem  flowers." 

"If  you  expect  a  collection  of  rare  exotics,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  Cyrilla  only  paints  wild-flowers 
and  weeds,  which  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  admire. 
However,  the  garland  that  forms  your  frame-  is  pretty, 
enough,  and  peculiarly  fantastic.  I  believe  this  woody- 
looking  plant,  with  the  reddish  flowers,  is  called  hots 

"It  is  Daphne." 
"And  thisi" 
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"Rather  hard  to  say,"  answered  ZorndorfF.  "There 
are  neither  flowers  nor  berries,  but  the  leaves  make 
me  suspect  it  to  be  Solanum." 

"I  hate  Latin  words.  Tell  me  the  common  name, 
and  perhaps  I  may  know  it" 

"The  common  name  is,  'Deadly  Nightshade/" 

"La!  how  horrible!  and  yet  it  looks  very  nice, 
twisted  round  the  leafless  parts  of  the  other;  and, 
'what's  in  a  namel'  as  Juliet  says  on  the  balcony." 

"True,"  said  Zomdorflf,  rising.  "Besides,  this 
nightshade  admits  the  hope  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  excellent  of  plants  may  have  been 
intended;  but  this  third,  with  its  baneful  berries,  can, 

as  emblem,   mean  nothing  less  than "  he  put 

down  the  drawing,  and  turned  away  from  the  table. 

"Than  whati"  asked  Julie,  following  him.  "Is  it 
a  poisonous  plant)" 

"One  of  the  most  deadly  in  our  German  flora." 

"Well,  certainly  that  is  not  very  flattering.  But 
I  am  not  surprised,  as  I  have  long  perceived  that  she 
dislikes  you." 

"Indeed!  and  in  what  way  was  it  made  evident  to 
youl" 

"Why,  she  can  never  be  induced  to  name  you; 
and,  when  others  do  so,  there  is  a  certain  little 
haughty  look  about  her  head  which  proves  to  me  that 

she  has  not  forgotten  that,^three  years  ago,  you 

you " 

"Whati"  he  asked,  with  forced  composure. 

"Deserted  her  for  a  richer  bride." 

Zomdorfl*  was  for  a  moment  so  confounded  by  this 
answer  that  Julie  saw  her  advantage,  and  continued: 
"If  you  think  that  Cyrilla,  or  indeed  any  woman,  is 
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likfely  to  pardon  such  an  offence,  you  are  mistaken. 
We  can  mourn  over  the  want  of  fortune,  resign  our- 
selves to  the  despotic  will  of  a  non-consenting  father; 
but  to  be  deliberately  and  wilfully  forsaken  for  bank 
bills  and  bags  of  gold  is  too  offensively  prosaic  ever 
to  be  forgiven.  I  am  convinced  that  she  not  only 
dislikes,  but  has  learned  to  hate  you,  by  this  time. 
Why,  even  my  brother  Victor's  hopes  are  better 
founded  than  yours." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Zorndorff;  "but  I  do  not  think 
I  said  anything  about  having  hopes.  You  are  com- 
bating a  mere  supposition." 

Julie  looked  confused;  but,  quickly  recovering  her 
self-possession,  she  said,  "I  thought  you  asked  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  had  observed." 

"Yes;  but  your  observations  cannot  properly  ex- 
tend to  me.    We  have  been  too  little  together  lately." 

"That  is  true.  You  have  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected, and  almost  forgotten,  by  everybody  I"  said 
Julie. 

"But  not  hy  you!**  rejoined  Zorndorff,  looking  up 
with  a  mock  sentimental  air,  of  which  she  was  suffi- 
ciently conscious  to  answer  jestingly: — 

"No;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  had  much 
time  to  think  of  you  either.  Freilands  is  not  a  house 
for  reminiscences." 

"Rather  the  contrary,"  said  Zorndorff;  "so  per- 
haps you  have  been  occupying  yourself  with  thoughts 
of  the  future,  and  that  stout  boy  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  in  the  breakfast-room  this  morn- 
ing." 

"What!  Cousin  Conrad?  the  savage!" 

"And  have  you  made  no  attempt  to  civilize  himi 
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It  IS  worth  consideration,  I  assure  you,  for  I  can  give 
most  satisfactory  accounts  of  his  possessions  in  flocks, 
and  herds,  and  lands,  and  fine  old  castles.  You  cao 
make  him  anything  you  please,  excepting,  perhaps, 
loquacious.     Can  he  talk  at  alii'' 

♦'They  say  he  can to  Cyrilla." 

"O,  indeed!**  s^id  ZomdorfF,  walking  into  the  bal- 
cony, and  then  apparently  becoming  so  interested  in 
the  moving  figures  beneath,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
his  companion's  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  she  turned 
away  and  lefl  him  to  his  meditations.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  however,  a  scarcely  perceptible  step  in- 
stantly attracted  his  attention — he  turned  round,  and 
on  seeing  Virginie,  advanced  towards  her  and  whis- 
pered eagerly;  "At  lastl Have  you  an)rthing  to 

tell  mel" 

"More  than  you  will  like  to  hear,  I  greatly  fear,'* 
she  answered  gravely. 

^"Let  me  know  it  at  once.  The  purport  of  your 
words  may  be  of  use  to  me;  but  your  sister  has  been 
torturing  me,  to  the  best  of  her-  ability,  for  the  last 
hour,  and  for  no  possible  reason  that  I  can  discover.'' 

"Perhaps  she  has  observed  what  I  have  heard,** 
said  Virginie. 

"I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Zorndorff;  **but  let  me 
hear  all  you  have  to  say,  and  quickly,  before  these 
people  come  up  stairs  to  make  the  noise  they  call  music." 

"I  have  spoken  to  Rupert,"  said  Virginie,  and  a 
deep  flush  passed  across  her  da^rk  features  at  the  re-* 
collection  of  the  interview  to  which  she  alluded,  "and 
— he — told  me — that  until  Cyrilla  actually  consented 
to  many  you— he  would  not  believe  that  all  chance 
were  lost  for  him ! " 
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"Indeed!'*  said  ZorndorfF,  contracting  his  brows; 
"that  does  not  sound  well.  Adlerkron  is  no  cox- 
comb, and  would  not  have  said  even  that,  vague  as  it 
is,  without " 

"Without,"  said  Virginie,  harshly,  "without  being 
pretty  sure  that  she  was  not  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  should  say  that  you  had  little  reason  to  hope,  if 
you  had  not  told  me  of  her  promise  to  you.  Can  you 
not  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  it  as  soon  as  decency 
will  permit  1" 

"No,"  answered  Zomdorff,  thoughtfully;  "I  do  not 
wish  to  proceed  to  extremities." 

"But  are  you  sure  she  will  consider  it  so  very 
binding]"  asked  Virginie." 

"On  that  subject  I  have  no  doubts,"  he  answered. 

"Then  persist  in  your  claim  courageously — she 
is  very  timid,  and  will  yield  to  necessity.  Let  it  be 
your  care  hereafter  to  prevent  her  from  regretting  her 
compliance." 

"Your  advice  is  pleasant,"  said  Zomdorff,  "but  I 
dare  not  follow  it." 

"And  why  notr 

"Your  sister  tells  me  that  Cyrilla  already  hates  me. 
What  prospect  of  happiness  would  there  be  in  such  a 
case  for  either  of  uSi" 

"  Ah,  bah ! you  don't  believe  that  she  hates  you." 

"Why,  no.  I  flatter  myself  that  she  is  only  angry, 
but  with  so  much  right,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  give 
her  further  cause  of  displeasure." 

"She  cannot  be  seriously  displeased — women  pardon 
so  easily  all  that  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  excess  of 
admiration  and  love." 
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"But  Cyrilla  is  so  much  accustomed  to  be  admired 
and  loved,"  rejoined  Zorndorff,  with  a  sigh,  "that  she 
scarcely  thanks  people  for  a  homage  they  cannot  help 
paying  to  her  charming  person,  and  still  more  charm- 
ing manners!" 

"So  you  intend  to  resign  her  without  even  a 
struggled" 

"Never!"  cried  ZomdorfF,  vehemently,  "never  but 
with  life!" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Virginie  with  af- 
fected coldness:  "you  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  for 
me  to  be  of  use  to  you;  so  I  think  we  had  better  dis- 
solve our  partnership." 

"By  no  means,"  cried  Zorndorff;  "we  can  still  be 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  each  other,  but  our 
efforts  ought  henceforward  to  be  directed  towards 
Adlerkron — he  must  resign  Cyrilla." 

"He  will  not,"  said  Virginie,  despondingly. 

"He  must!*'  cried  Zorndorff.  "I  wish,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  "I  wish  I  had  allowed 
you  to  mention  this  promise  to  him,  if  you  considered 
it  necessary." 

"I  did  speak  of  it,"  said  Virginie,  "and  discovered 
at  once  that  he  knew  all  about  it." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Cyrilla  has  told 
himi"  cried  Zorndorff,  starting  up  and  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  anxiety  and  emotion  that  astonished  his 
companion. 

"If  she  have,"  answered  Virginie,  "I  am  convinced 
it  was  on  condition  of  inviolable  secrecy  on  his  part" 

"No  conditions  would  bind  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances," said  Zorndorff;  "her  confession  once 
made all  is  lost!" 
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"Confession!"  repeated  Virginie,  with  so  much  in- 
tense curiosity  legible  in  her  features,  that  ZorndorfT 
made  an  effort  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  with  forced  calmness. 

"Were  she  to  confess  the  exact  purport  of  the 
promise,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "Adlerkron  would 
consider  it  little  less  than  an  insult  offered  to  his 
family." 

"And,"  said  Virginie,  sarcastically — "and  might 
demand  what  is  called  satisfaction?  Rest  assured,  if 
there  be  but  the  shadow  of  a  danger  of  that  kind,  Cy^ 
rilla  will  never  betray  you." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  cried  Zorndorff,  im- 
patiently, "my  life  is  in  far  less  danger  than  my 
honour,  and  all  I  hold  most  dear  on  earth." 

"Will  you  trust  mel  Can  I  in  any  way  be  of  use 
to  you?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  insinuating  voice. 

"N-o,"  he  answered,  moodily,  "I  will  leave  my 
fate  in  Cyrilla's  hands." 

"I  should  rather  suppose  hers  was  in  yours,"  ob- 
served Virginie, 

"It  would  be  if  she  resembled  you,"  he  replied; 
"but  I  have  discovered  that  the  word  love  will  not 
induce  her,  like  the  most  of  your  sex,  to  submit  to 
tyranny  in  all  its  various  forms." 

"Asserting  one's  rights  is  not  tyranny,"  retorted 
Virginie.  "You  say  she  is  engaged  to  you;  but  if 
you  expect  her  hereafter  to  be  your  wife,  you  are 
very  wrong  to  leave  her  so  long  unclaimed,  the  object 
of  adulation  to  three  or  four  men,  any  one  of  whom 
might  be  feared  as  a  rival  by  a  much  vainer  man  than 
you." 

She  left  the  balcony,  unheeded  by  Zorndorff,  whose 
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eyes  followed  Cyrillia,  as  she  sauntered  towards  the 
lake  with  the  two  children  and  Conrad  of  Waldenburg. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PLEASANT  excitement  and  cheerful  commotion 
pervaded  the  household  of  Freilands  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  pre<ieding  the  representation  of  the  opera, 
which  had  latterly,  with  its  scenery,  dresses,  and  mu- 
sic, occupied  almost  exclusively  the  thoughts  of  its  in-* 
habitants  and  their  immexiiate  friends.  It  was  the 
Matrimonio  Segreto  6f  Cimarosa,  an  opera  that  pos- 
sesses the  immense  advantage  for  amateurs  of  requir- 
ing but  six  performers  and  no  change  of  scene — one 
gorgeously  furnished  saloon  of  the  rich  merchant  Ge- 
ronimo,  with  its  five  doors,  being  Sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  slight  intrigue,  which  is  altogether 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  merchant's  younger  daughter, 
Carolina,  having  advisedly  or  unadvisedly  privately 
married  her  father's  head  clerk,  and  being  in  conse- 
quence placed  in  rather  a  perplexing  position,  when 
a  Count  Robisone,  who  comes  to  the  house  as  suitor 
to  her  elder  sister,  inconsiderately  prefers  her,  creates 
endless  confusion,  and  provokes  the  jealousy  of  the 
sister,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  try  and  exhibit  that 
young  lady's  temper  more  amusingly  than  advantage- 
ously. All  of  course  ends  satisfactorily.  Papa  for- 
gives the  Matrimonio  Segreto;  the  Count,  with  a  mag* 
nanimity  little  practised  in  real  life,  immediately  offers 
his  hand  to  the  turbulent  sister;  father  and  widowed 
aunt  embrace  and  bless  promiscuously;  and  a  seitette^ 
yn^  elaborate  triplet  passages,  fortns  tiie  Cohclusion. 
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The  becoming  costumes,  with  powder,  patches,  and 
paint,  embroidered  coats,  swords,  and  silk  stockings, 
enhance  the  charm  of  every  playful  movement,  heighten 
Ihe  effect  of  every  ludicrous  scene,  and,  pleasing  the 
eye,  unconsciously  prepare  the  ear  to  receive  eagerly 
those  tones  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  requested  to 
hear  twice  in  one  day — perhaps  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  an  encored  opera. 

Much  to  the  President's  annoyance,  Melanie  and 
Rupert  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  company  in* 
vited  should  appear  in  the  same  costume  as  the  players. 
It  was  in  vain  his  Excellency  had  grumbled  and  mut- 
tered about  "silly  fancies,  provoking  whims,  unrea- 
sonable vanity  of  women,  who  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  all  their  laces  and  jewels  at  once, 
-&C.  &c."  The  idea  was  carried  into  execution,  and 
on  the  evening  appointed  the  guests  poured  into  the 
rooms,  without  exception,  according  to  "order,"  for 
the  "request"  in  the  invitation  was  little  else,  it  being 
well  known  that  even  ZorndorfTs  entreaty  to  be 
exempted  from  the  mummery,  as  he  waa  in  mourning, 
and  only  intended  to  join  them  for  a  short  time,  had 
^>een  unheeded.  Unwillingly  enough,  he  had  complied 
•with  the  requisition;  but  his  wish  to  see  and  be  near, 
perhaps  also  to  watch,  Cyrilla  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
overcame  his  repugnance,  and  he  appeared  in  what 
may  have  been  the  mourning  of  those  times,  which, 
serving  to  make  him  even  more  distinguished  looking 
than  usual,  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  hand*- 
somest  man  present 

That  Cyrilla  would  look  well,  no  one  had  doubted; 
.that  the  dress  would  be  unusually  advantageous  to  het 
.slight  fi^re,  had  been  expected;  but  that  her  ap- 
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pearance  should  be  so  unusually  brilliant,  caused  somd 
surprise,  and  much  speculative  conversation. 

"It  is  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,"  said  one. 

"Rather  the  delicacy  of  her  features,"  suggested 
another. 

"No  such  thing:  it  is  merely  the  choice  of  colours, 
and  the  quantity  of  lace.  Nothing  so  becoming  as  lace 
for  old  or  young." 

"Well,  Klemmhein,  what  do  you  think  of  her  to- 
night?" asked  Lindesmar,  half  triumphantly. 

"She  is  lovely — but  that  sort  of  dress  makes  them 
all  look  well." 

"Cannot  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Lindesmar; 
"some  look  vulgar;  and  some  put  me  provokingly  in 
mind  of  Hogarth's  pictures." 

"  Not  surely  the  Countess  Falkenstein ! "  said  Klemm- 
hein, half  interrogatively,  as  he  followed  the  direction 
of  Lindesmar's  eyes. 

"O  no,  she  always  looks  like  a  goddess.  Erato 
even  in  rococo  I  By  the  by,  if  we  keep  near  her  when 
we  go  to  the  theatre,  she  has  promised  us  places  in 
the  stage-box." 

The  rooms  had  filled,  and  the  various  dancing  en- 
gagements were  being  "booked,"  with  all  the  business- 
like precision  of  a  German  ball,  when  the  summons  to 
the  theatre  took  place;  and  then  the  gay  crowd 
ascended  the  stairs  in  procession,  filling  the  numerous 
benches  and  galleries  in  a  few  minutes.  Zomdorfif 
jquietly  established  himself  behind  Cyrilla's  chair,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  attract  her  attention,  which  Lindesmar 
•seemed  disposed  to  monopolize  altogether:  she  was  not 
even  aware  of  his  vicinity  until  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
I)etween  the  acts,  turning  to  him,  observed:  "The  first 
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cast  of  the  opera  was  infinitely  better — Cyrilla  ought 
to  have  played  the  part  of  Carolina." 

"I  think,"  he  answered,  evasively,  "the  Vis- 
countess is  surpassing  herself  to-night;  she  is  evi- 
dently playing  con  amore" 

"Rather  too  much  so,"  said  Klemmhein,  in  a 
whisper  only  audible  to  ZomdorfF  and  Cyrilla,  "one 
might  really  fancy  her  Adlerkron's  wife.  I  had  no 
idea  she  was  so  strong  in  the  tendre  line." 

"Virginie  would  have  played  the  other  sister  better," 
continued  Madame  de  Bellegarde;  "figure,  face,  voice, 
every  thing  would  have  answered,  but  she  and  Rupert 
chose  to  be  together,  and  opposition  was  useless." 

"I  think,"  said  Melanie,  "we  may  be  quite  satisfied 
with  Julie's  acting  of  the  part,  and  with  her  singing 
too." 

"O,  as  far  as  acting  goes,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde,  "we  have  all  talent  enough;  but  Julie  is  not 
a  gopd  musician,  and  has  had  an  infinity  of  trouble  in 
learning  her  part.  Do  look  at  Rupert  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  curtain,  and  making  faces  at  us!  I 
dare  say  they  are  uncommonly  merry  in  their  green- 
room, as  they  call  it;  and  I  must  say  it  was  very 
arbitrary  of  the  President  to  forbid  visitors  between 
the  acts." 

"I  think  he  was  right,"  observed  ZorndorfF;  "for 
one  half  of  the  audience  would  have  considered  them- 
selves privileged  to  go  there;  the  other  would  have 
been  offended  if  not  invited;  and  great  confusion  and 
delays  innumerable  would  have  been  the  consequence." 

"Julie  told  me,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "that 
they  amuse  themselves  keeping  up  their  characters  be- 
hind the  scenes,  composing  recitative  of  the  most  ludi- 
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crous  kind;  and  that  Rupert  and  Virginie  are  infinitely 
more  entertaining  there  than  on  the  stage!" 

"I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  said  Lindesmar;  "for 
it  strikes  me  that  a  private  marriage,  either  on  or  off 
the  stage,  is  usually  more  a  sentimental  than  a  comical 
affair;  and  so  Virginie  and  even  Rupert  seem  to  con- 
sider it." 

"Yet,  it  is  a  capital  subject  for  a  comedy,"  ob- 
served Klemmhein. 

"But  has  been  used  just  as  often  for  tragedy,"  re- 
joined Lindesmar.  "Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
attractive  in  the  position,  and  I  shouldn't  at  all  mind 
playing  first  lover  myself." 

"On  or  off  the  stage  1"  asked  Klemmhein,  laughing. 

"Off — if  I  could  find  any  one  willing  to  take  me, 
without  waiting  for  this  confounded  place  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  my  grandfather  makes  a  sine  qua  non. 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  in- 
teresting difficulties  and  mysteries  of  such  a  connexion; 
not  to  mention  the  glorious  certainty  of  unbounded  de- 
votion that  would  be  mine!  A  woman,  who,  in  this 
land  of  legal  formalities,  consents  to  a  private  mar- 
riage ,  gives  undoubtedly  the  most  prodigious  proof  of 
unlimited  confidence  that " 

"She  gives,"  cried  his  sister,  interrupting  him;  "the 
most  prodigious  proof  of  unlimited  folly  of  which  she 
can  be  guilty.  What  settlements  could  she  ever  hope 
to  obtain  in  such  a  case." 

Zorndorff,  with  contracted  brows,  and  a  gesture  of 

impatience,  moved  his  chair  towards  Melanie's;  and 

.Lindesmar  no  sooner  perceived  him  speaking  to  her, 

than,  under  pretence  of  examining  Cyrilla's  fan,  he 

•leaned  forward,  and  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper, 
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poured  forth  a  voluble  speech,  the  purport  of  which 
Zorndorff  in  vain  endeavoured  to  catch.  The  answer, 
however,  was  laconic  and  audible;  it  was  the  one  word, 
"Nonsense,"  which  seemed  rather  to  amuse  than  annoy 
him;  and  he  continued  to  talk  on  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  while  Cyrilla  deliberately  levelled  her  opera- 
glass  successively  along  the  rows  of  spectators,  not  for 
one  moment  turning  round  until  the  curtain  again  rose. 

The  opera  ended.  Unbounded  applause  followed; 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  theatre  began  to  empty 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  filled.  Zorndorff  was  the  last  to 
move:  as  he  did  so,  he  perceived  that  Cyrilla,  in  her 
haste  to  pass  him  with  the  others,  had  forgotten  her 
fan — he  had  scarcely  raised  it  from  the  chair  when 
Lindesmar  came  back  quite  breathless, — 

"Oh,  youVe  found  it,  have  you]'' 

"Yes." 

"Well,  give  it  to  me,  like  a  good  fellow — it  can 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  you." 

"Or  to  you  either,  I  should  suppose,"  said  Zorn- 
dorff, haughtily,  as  he  passed  him. 

"Come,  don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me,  Zorn- 
dorff; I  make  no  secret  of  my  devotion  to  Mademoiselle 
d'Adlerkron;  and  you  see " 

"I  saw  quite  enough,"  said  Zorndorff,  sarcastically, 
"to  make  me  suspect  that  she  does  not  care  much 
either  for  you  or  your  devotion." 

"Of  that  you  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge," 
retorted  Lindesmar;  "she  has  now  sent  me  here  for 
that  fan,  which  she  greatly  values,  as  it  is  a  present 
from  the  President;  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  say 
she  would  prefer  having  it  brought  to  her  by  me 
rather  than  by  you." 
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"We  shall  try  that,"  said  Zorndorff.  "Tell  her  I 
have  got  it,  and  will  either  give  it  to  herself  or  to 
you,  whichever  she  may  desire." 

Lindesmar  seemed  to  consider  the  matter  not  worth 
further  discussion,  and  ran  down  the  stairs.  2^mdorff 
was  still  absently  playing  with  the  costly  toy  when  he 
was  joined  by  the  joyous  and  self-satisfied  actors  and 
actresses,  on  their  way  to  the  drawing-room.  As  they 
entered,  Julie  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "I  hope,  for 
once  in  your  life.  Count  Zorndorff,  you  admired  me 
to-night^  Did  my  performance  meet  your  appro- 
bation?" 

"It  was  perfect — only  equalled  by "he  looked 

significantly  towards  Virginie,  who  smiled,  and  then 
moved  on  to  receive  the  adulation  showered  upon  her 
for  her  really  faultless  performance. 

"Count  Zorndorff,"  said  Cyrilla,  as  she  passed  him 
on  her  way  to  Rupqrt,  "I  hear  you  have  found  my 
fan,  may  I  beg " 

He  held  it  towards  her,  but  every  effort  to  catch 
her  eye  was  fruitless.  She  evidently  was  determined 
to  attach  no  importance  to  the  trifling  circumstance, 
and  received  it  much  as  she  would  have  done  had  it 
been  brought  her  by  a  groom  of  the  chambers.  Zorn- 
dorff, not  a  little  mortified,  but  unwilling  that  she 
should  perceive  it,  leaned  over  the  back  of  a  chair  that 
was  near  the  causeuse  on  which  she  and  Rupert  sat 
down,  and  listened  attentively  to  their  conversation, 
while  his  eyes  wandered  apathetically  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"I  hope,  Rupert,"  Cyrilla  began,  unfastening  her 
ball-book  from  the  fan  she  had  just  regained,  and 
placing  the  tiny  page  before  him,  "I  hope  you  have 
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not  made  any  engagements,  for  I  have  relied  on  you 
for  our  usual  dances,  and  refused  to  give  them  to  any 
one  else." 

"That  is  provoking/'  said  Rupert,  bending  over 
the  tablets,  "for  Virginie  said  she  would  like  for  once 
to  dance  the  Mazurka  with  me — but  I  can  easily  ex- 
plain and  arrange  with  her." 

"No,"  said  Cyrilla,  "you  must  not  think  of  such  a 
thing — it  is  of  no  consequence." 

.  "I  had  a  sort  of  idea  this  might  happen,"  said 
Rupert,  "but  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything,  for  you 
know,"  he  added,  laughing,  "1  belong  to  Virginie,  in 
a  sort  of  way,  for  this  evening." 

Cyrilla  drew  her  pencil  through  his  name. 

"Let  us  send  for  Conrad;  he  will  be  delighted," 
suggested  Rupert 

"O,"  replied  Cyrilla,  smiling,  "he  has  gone  to  bed 
hours  ago;  his  appearance  so  alarmed  him  when  he 
was  dressed,  that  no  one  could  induce  him  to  take  a 
step  beyond  the  door  of  his  room." 

"What!  did  he  not  even  go  to  the  theatre?" 

"No." 

"I  flatter  myself  he  has  had  rather  a  loss.  Our 
opera  went  off  famously — don't  you  think  so?" 

"Could  not  have  been  better." 

"I  never  saw  Virginie  look  so  well,"  said  Rupert; 
"and  she  certainly  is  a  most  perfect  actress." 

"And  you,"  rejoined  Cyrilla,  "are,  to  say  the  least, 
a — very  tolerable  actor." 

"Playing  with  her  would  almost  inspire  an  auto- 
maton," said  Rupert.  "Scarcely  any  o^e  else  could 
have  made  my  dull  part  endurable  to  me." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  observed  Zorndorff, 
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with  unusual  emphasis;  "there  is  something  very 
irresistible  about  her  altogether.  That  she  possessed 
feeling,  energy,  and  passion,  I  already  knew;  but  that 
she  could  be  so  charmingly  naive  and  playful  was  a 
surprise  for  which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared." 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Rupert;  "and  though  I  admire 
Virginie  as  much  as  you  or  any  one  can  do,  and  grant 
that  there  are  moments  when  she  is  perfectly  fascinat- 
ing, I  find,  on  reflection,  her  extraordinary  versatility 
more  adapted  to  public  than  private  life.  A  too  perfect 
actress  inspires  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust.  One  fears 
she  may  use  her  power  of  feigning  and  moving  the 
passions  off  as  well  as  on  the  stage;  and  it  might  at 
last  be  difficult  to  discover  the  line  where  nature  ends 
and  art  begins." 

Cyrilla  took  a  long  breath  and  smiled  approbation 
of  this  opinion;  it  was  perhaps  this  which  induced 
Zomdorflf  to  continue  the  conversation. 

"Actresses  who  act  when  off  the  stage,"  he  said, 
"are  by  no  means  so  common  as  is  generally  supposed. 
I  have  known  many  who  were  infinitely  more  natural 
in  their  general  manners  than  those  who,  sitting  in 
their  boxes  as  spectators,  gratuitously  and  incessantly 
acted  for  any  or  every  one  who  chose  to  look  at 
them." 

"I  believe  we  have  a  good  many  tolerable  actors 
and  actresses  in  common  everyday  life,"  said  Rupert 
"With  regard  to  professional  people,  your  experience 
has  been  so  much  more  extensive  than  mine,  that  I  am 
quite  willing  to  believe  anything  you  say  about  them." 

There  was  something  so  unusually  indifferent  in 
Rupert's  manner,  that  had  Zorndorff  not  had  a  motive 
for  covertly  praising  Virginie  he  would  not  have  spoken 
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again.  "I  may  be  singular  in  the  idea,"  he  said,  "but 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think  it  not  only  possible, 
but  probable,  that  those  who  make  it  their  study,  and 
have  the  power  to  represent  the  feelings  and  passions, 
if  at  all  successful  in  their  efforts,  must  possess  both 
in  an  eminent  degree." 

"Are  you  talking  of  Virginie  now]"  asked  Rupert, 
carelessly. 

"The  remark  applies  to  her,  or  to  any  good  actor 
or  actress  you  choose  to  think  of.  Why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  feelings  of  players  insensibly  become 
stronger  by  practice,  as  well  as  the  sinews  of  a  wrestler's 
arm  or  a  dancer's  legs?" 

"What  a  funny  idea!"  exclaimed  Madame  de Belle- 
garde,  who  just  then  joined  them. 

Rupert  showed  a  decided  disinclination  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  either  feelings  or  sinews;  he  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Cyrilla,  and  then  they  walked  towards  the 
ball-room  together. 

"Pray  go  on,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  playing 
with  her  fan,  while  she  nodded  and  smiled  to  her  dif- 
ferent acquaintances  as  they  passed, — "Pray  go  on; 
I  like  so  much  to  hear  you  talk." 

"About  whati"  asked  Zorndorff. 

"The  dancer's  legs,  and  all  that." 

"Rather  let  us  go  and  look  at  those  now  dancing." 

"I  thought  you  had  made  a  vow  not  to  enter  the 
ball-room?" 

"I! — make  a  vow! — For  what  reason?" 

"O,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. — On  account  of  your 
mourning  they  said." 

"Who  said?" 

"I  don't  remember;  but  even  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
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tell  you — you  look  so  magnificently  ill-tempered  to- 
night. Let  me  take  you  to  Melanie,  who  has  chosen 
the  ball-room  doorway  to  make  her  usual  observations 
on  the  follies  of  this  wicked  world,  even  while  she  so 
largely  partakes  of  them.  Doesn't  she  look  uncom- 
monly handsome  to-night  1  Positively  quite  youthful! 
Powder  and  rouge  make  people  appear  at  least  ten 
years  younger.  I  wish  both  would  come  into  fashion 
again,  don't  you?" 

"No!"  he  answered,  turning  to  Melanie,  beside 
whom  he  stood  silently  looking  at  the  moving  throng 
for  some  minutes. 

Madame  de  Bellegarde,  after  having  curiously  but 
vainly  followed  the  direction  of  their  eyes,  and  examined 
their  countenances,  said  she  should  rather  like  to  know 
their  thoughts,  though  she  more  than  suspected  they 
were  of  a  not  particularly  cheerful  description. 

"Mine  were  rather  Xerxes  like,"  answered  Melanie; 
"I  was  thinking  where  should  we  all  be  fifty  years 
hence 1" 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
with  an  expression  of  annoyance,  "that  is  even  worse 
than  I  expected.  I  believe  you  never  think  of  any- 
thing but  being  dead  and  buried — so  very  uncomfort- 
able and  dispiriting.  Any  one  else  would  have  been 
induced,  by  these  dre'sses,  to  retrograde  a  century  in 
thought;  instead  of  which,  you  anticipate  just  enough 
time  to  put  us  in  our  graves,  or  make  us  so  old  and 
ugly,  that  one  must  shudder  at  the  thought." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Zorndorff;  "let  us 
rather  amuse  ourselves  with  the  incongruity  of  the 
dresses  and  movements.  What,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Melanie,  "what  would  your  great-grandmother,  Adel- 
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gunde  von  Adlerkron,  whose  picture  I  have  so  often 
admired  at  Windhorst,  say,  were  she  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  great-grandchildren  flying  round  the  room  in 
this  wild  manner]  Would  she  think  even  the  near 
relationship  of  Adlerkron  and  his  cousin  sufficient  to 
authorize  such  a  public  embrace — such  a " 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  interrupt- 
ing him,  *you  are  going  into  another  extreme — talking 
like  an  antediluvian." 

"I  thought,"  said  Zorndorff,  "you  proposed  re- 
turning in  imagination  to  the  time  of  powder  and 
paint." 

"Well,  so  I  did;  but  do  you  suppose  that  people 
did  not  dance  then?" 

"They  did,  but  in  a  very  different  manner,  if  we 
may  believe  chronicles  and  pictures.  In  those  days  the 
gentleman  bowed  his  powdered  head  over  the  lady's 
little  finger,  ready  to  apologize  for  being  under  the 
necessity  of  touching  it." 

"I  have  read  chronicles  and  seen  pictures  that  tell 
quite  a  different  story,"  she  said,  carelessly. 

"I  daresay  you  have,  but  the  less  you  speak  of 
them  the  better.  When  people  now  talk  of  their  great- 
grandmothers,  they  are  supposed  to  think  of  flowing 
robes,  dignified  manners,  and  graceful  reserve." 

"Not  I!"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  turning  to 
Klemmhein,  who  came  to  remind  her  of  an  engage- 
ment; "I  don't  believe  that  my  grandmothers  were  in 
any  respect  better  than  I  am;  and  taking  us  all  in 
all,  women  are  infinitely  less  worthless  now  than  they 
were  in  the  times  we  are  representing  in  costume  this 
evening." 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her,"  observed  Me- 
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lanie.  "Women  certainly  are  gaining  by  degrees  a 
higher  position  in  society." 

"That  was  not  what  she  meant,"  said  ZorndorfF. 
"Her  reference  was  merely  to  morals  and  manners  in 
days  of  yore;  and  in  the  latter  there  certainly  has 
been  a  very  evident  and  remarkable  change  since  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers." 

"For  the  better,  you  must  allow,"  said  Melanie. 

"There  is  less  apparent  coquetry,  and  no  affecta- 
tion of  modesty.  Where  a  woman  formerly  thought  it 
interesting  to  be  ignorant,  or  scarcely  dared  to  whisper 
an  opinion,  she  now  looks  us  calmly  in  the  face, 
neither  abashed  nor  embarrassed,  and  pronounces  judg- 
ment without  reserve." 

"And  why  should  it  not  be  sol"  asked  Melanie. 
"Are  we  not  entitled  to  form  an  opinion,  and  give 
it,  as  well  as  you  or  any  of  your  sex?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  another  century  will  emancipate  us  from 
the  remaining  trammels  which  still  so  unnecessarily 
hamper  us." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  were  an  advocate  for 
the  emancipation  of  women,"  said  Zomdorff. 

"Nor  am  I,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
words,"  replied  Melanie,  with  unusual  earnestness. 
"I  have  no  wish  to  infringe  on  any  of  your  preroga- 
tives— no  desire  to  step  out  of  my  sphere;  but  I  think 
women  ought  to  be  given  a  more  liberal  education — 
should  be  taught  to  exercise  their  intellects  as  well  as 
men,  and  then  they  would  cease  to  be  considered 
either  mere  subjects  of  pastime,  or  household  drudges, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

"That  time  is  long  past,"  said  Zomdorff;  "and  it 
would  indeed  be  necessary  to  retrograde  a  whole  cen- 
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tury  to  find  men  capable  of  thinking  in  that  way. 
But  are  you  aware,  that  even  the  degree  of  emancipa- 
tion which  you  desire  will  greatly  limit  your  power?" 

"How  sol" 

"That  very  difference  of  education  and  manner 
which  you  so  deprecate,  is  one  of  your  greatest  charms 
Let  a  woman  talk  and  argue  with  us  precisely  as  we 
do  with  each  other,  and  we  may  end  by  forgetting 
ourselves  so  far  as  to  treat  her  and  her  opinions  in  a 
way  that  would  be  as  offensive  as  new  to  her." 

"Not  much  danger  of  that,  as  long  as  she  is  young 
and  handsome,"  said  Melanie;  "and  it  is  exactly  to 
provide  for  the  succeeding  years  that  I  propose  a  dif- 
ferent education.  Women  living  in  what  is  called  the 
world  suffer,  when  their  youth  is  past,  mortifications 
and  annoyances  which,  though  not  confessed,  are  but 
too  evident  in  all  those  desperate  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve and  decorate  their  fading  persons.  Those  whose 
station  in  life  imposes  on  them  a  continual  succession 
of  active  domestic  duties  may  perhaps  pass  into  age 
and  ugliness  imperceptibly;  we  of  the  world  cannot 
do  so.  Our  consciousness  and  dread  of  age  is  the 
just  and  severe  punishment  of  a  frivolously  spent  youth, 
and  the  only  chance  of  mitigation  lies  in  early  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  rational  and  useful  occupation 
of  later  years." 

"A  sort  of  intellectual  provision  for  old  age,"  said 
Zorndorff. 

"Precisely.  I  would  give  home  enjoyments  to  those 
restless  unhappy  women  who  night  after  night  weary 
themselves  at  card-tables,  or  wander  disconsolately 
about  ball-rooms,  where  their  grandchildren  are  or 
might  be  dancing." 
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"And  what  are  the  improvements  in  education  which 
you  consider  necessary  to  produce  this  last  most  de- 
sirable result?"  asked  Zorndorff. 

"I  have  ceased  to  think  of  improvements,  and  pro- 
pose a  total  reform,"  answered  Melanie.  "Why,  if  we 
have  the  same  improvable  minds  as  your  sex,  should 
they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same  methods — why 
should  reason  be  left  to  itself  with  us,  and  so  care- 
fully disciplined  with  you^* 

Zorndorff  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable,  perhaps,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  a  few;  the  result  would,  at  all  events,  be 
interesting. 

"Exactly  what  I  thought,"  cried  Melanie,  eagerly. 
"An  education,  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  pre- 
cisely the  same  for  girls  as  for  boys." 

"Pray  don't  stop  there,"  said  Zorndorff,  "or  Greek 
and  Latin  will  be  the  chief  acquirements  gained,  and 
they  will  hardly  prevent  your  old  ladies  from  fre- 
quenting card-tables  and  ball-rooms." 

Melanie  smiled  good-humouredly,  and  Zorndorff 
added:  "May  I  hope  that,  instead  of  leap-frog  and 
ball,  you  will  substitute  knitting  and  netting?" 

"Rather  skipping-ropes  and  hoops,"  replied  Me- 
lanie, gaily;  "and  though  you  may  laugh  at  me,  I  am 
so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  idea,  that  I  have 
serious  thoughts  of  speaking  to  Rupert  about  Tina." 

"Suppose,"  said  Zorndorff,  "you  were  to  adopt 
that  child,  and  have  her  educated  according  to  your 
plan.  She  is  a  good  healthy  subject  for  an  experi- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  her  father  would  confide 
her  to  you  more  willingly  than  to  any  one  else." 

"Perhaps  so but  a she  has  no  rank 
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or  connexion,  is  not  in  the  least  pretty,  or  even  aristo- 
cratic looking.  What  on  earth  could  I  do  with  her 
afterwards  1" 

ZorndorfF  bit  his  lip  to  hide  a  smile  of  derision. 
Any  one  but  his  aunt  would  have  received  a  sarcastic 
reply;  but  great  personal  regard,  and  a  sort  of  invo- 
luntary admiration  for  the  grains  of  sense  that  like 
particles  of  gold  could  occasionally  be  sifted  from  her 
nonsense,  always  effectually  imposed  silence  on  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  Cyrilla  entered  the  room  with 
Rupert,  followed  by  Lindesmar  and  some  young  men, 
who  laughingly  exclaimed:  "Lots! — let  us  draw  lots 
for  the  dance :  it  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  matter 
without  a  quarrel." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Cyrilla,  sitting  down  listless- 
ly; and  while  Rupert  tore  up  some  visiting-cards  into 
different  lengths,  she  added,  "My  ball-book  is  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  confusion  to-night!" 

"This  is  pleasant,"  whispered  Zorndorff  to  Melanie. 

"While  others  surround my  wife,  and  draw  lots 

for  a  dance,  I  scarcely  dare  to  speak  to  her!  I  don't 
think  I  can  stand  this  much  longer." 

"Remember  that  you  are  yourself  to  blame,"  she 
answered. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  submit  to  such  treatment 
were  it  otherwise]"  he  rejoined.  "My  only  consola- 
tion is,  that  I  do  not  suffer  alone.  Cyrilla's  pride  is 
completely  wearing  her  out.  All  her  efforts  have  not 
enabled  her  to  conceal  from  me  that  she  is  unhappy 
and  ill." 

"111!"  cried  Melanie;  "why  every  one  says  she  is 
looking  particularly  well — quite  lovely  to-night." 

"She  is  rouged,"  said  Zorndorff;  "but  look  at  the 
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deadly  paleness  of  the  rest  of  her  face.     Can  you  not 
see  her  lips  quivering  when  she  tries  to  smile  1" 

"That  is  because  you  are  so  near,"  she  answered, 
naYvely. 

"I  know  it.  She  is  no  actress,  and  lets  me  read 
her  thoughts  like  a  book." 

"And  can  you  see  her  unhappy  and  suffering  with- 
out an  inclination  to  relent?  Make  her  free,  Edouard. 
Your  doing  so  now  would  indeed  be  an  act  of  mag- 
nanimity." 

"It  would  be  highly  dramatic  undoubtedly,"  said 
Zorndorff,  sarcastically.  "Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  in 
whose  hand  I  ought  to  place  hers  when,  in  the  act  of 
resignation,  I  look  upwards,  mutely  imploring  a  bless- 
ing on  a  union  which  is  to  wreck  my  happiness  for 

life Lindesmar's,  Adlerkron's,  or  one  of  these 

noisy  hussars." 

Melanie  did  not  answer.  She  was  evidently  hurt, 
both  by  his  words  and  manner.  He  perceived  it,  and 
added,  with  suppressed  vehemence,  "No,  Melanie,  this 
is  no  comedy  that  we  are  playing,  but  it  may  become 
a  tragedy  if  C)n*illa  give  me  any  just  cause  for  jeal- 
ousy. The  promise  I  made  her  in  that  letter,  to  which 
she  so  often  appeals,  contained  no  clause  to  bind  me 
in  such  a  case." 

This  was  almost  too  much  even  for  Melanie.  "And 
he  dares  to  talk  of  jealousy,"  she  thought,  as  she  watched 
him  leaving  the  room.  "  O  what  different  measures  men 
have  for  their  own  conduct  and  for  ours!" 

Like  all  summer  balls,  the  dancing  continued  until 
long  after  daylight,  when  some  hands  with  youthful 
temerity  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  and  admitting  a 
flood  of  light,  the  tired  chaperons  were  so  effectually 
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scared,  that  an  almost  immediate  dispersion  of  the  com- 
pany followed,  and  only  a  few  select  friends  remained 
to  join  Rupert  and  his  cousins  in  the  breakfast-room. 
Cyrilla's  feelings,  after  her  night  of  revelry,  were  un- 
satisfactory to  the  greatest  degree.  Wearied  with  danc- 
ing, and  the  forced  gaiety  which  she  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  assume,  the  whole  vanity  and  folly  of 
such  pleasures  began  slowly  but  distinctly  to  rise  be- 
fore her  mind  for  the  first  time  in  her  life;  and  while 
still  recalling  the  insipid  events  of  the  past  night,  she 
walked  to  the  open  window,  and  impatiently  rubbed 
the  rouge  from  her  cheeks.  The  friction  produced  a 
natural  colour  instead,  and  she  perhaps  never  looked 
better  than  at  the  moment  that  Zorndorif  and  Conrad 
entered  the  room  together. 

"Ah,"  cried  Melanie,  who  was  enveloping  herself 
in  additional  draperies  of  lace,  "you  who  have  wisely 
slept  as  usual,  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  laugh  at  our 
worn-out  appearance." 

"No,"  answered  Zorndorif;  "I  have  spent  the  time 
since  we  parted  in  walking  up  and  down  my  room, 
and  making  occasional  excursions  to  the  musicians' 
gallery,  whence  I  could  see  everything  that  was  going 
on  in  the  ball-room the  night  seemed  intermin- 
able to  me!" 

"Cyrilla  complained  of  its  length  also,"  said  Melanie. 
"For  my  part,  since  I  have  ceased  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged at  balls,  instead  of  feeling  the  ennui  experienced 
by  other  spectators,  I  cannot  help  being  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  quick  passing  of  time,  the  palpable  loss 
of  which  is  more  evident  in  a  ball-room  than  anywhere 
else.  A  little  world  in  itself  for  the  time  being,  each 
dance  is  an. epoch — each " 
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"Come,  Melanie,"  cried  Julie,  "don't  moralize  until 
after  breakfast;  and  as  to  loss  of  time,  I  should  think 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  whether  we  spend  the 
night  dancing  or  sleeping." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Melanie,  smiling;  "you  will  find 
a  considerable  difference  a  few  hours  hence." 

"Well,  then,  I  shall  either  go  to  bed  or  sleep  on  a 
sofa." 

"And  turn  day  into  night,"  said  Melanie, 

"I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that  either,"  rejoined 
Julie,  yawning;  "other  people  do  the  same." 

"That  argument  is  unanswerable,"  observed  Zorn- 
dorff  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "we  shall 
have  another  ball  or  a  dejeuner  when  we  get  up  Me- 
lanie's  drama  1" 

"Drama  and  ball  must  be  postponed  until  autumn," 
said  Rupert;  "the  President  cannot  be  induced  to  pro- 
long his  stay  beyond  the  12  th  of  August,  although  my 
leave  of  absence  lasts  until  the  24th,  and  after  that 
we  have  inspections,  and  reviews,  sham  battles,  and  a 
camp  outside  the  town." 

"Delightful!"  cried  Julie.  "I  hope  the  camp  will 
be  at  our  side  of  the  town,  near  Neuhof  I  mean." 

"If  I  be  consulted,"  he  answered,  laughing,  "I 
shall  not  forget  to  mention  your  wishes." 

"It  will  be  warm  work  for  us,"  said  Klemmhein, 
"but  a  brilliant  ending  for  your  military  career  Adler- 
kron.  Until  all  is  over  you  cannot  well  think  of  de- 
serting us." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Rupert;  "and  to  a  little  work 
after  so  much  play  I  have  no  sort  of  objection." 

At  this  moment  the  children  appeared  at  the  door, 
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and  stood  there  gazing  in  silent  astonishment  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  dresses,  and  unexpected  number  of 
people  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"Come  in,  come  in — don't  you  know  me]"  cried 
Rupert,  and  immediately  they  rushed  towards  him  and 
began  to  feel  the  embroidery  on  his  coat  and  to  pull 
his  ruffles. 

Virginie  first  half-stifled  her  child  with  kisses,  and 
then  brought  him  to  Rupert. 

"Is  he  not  beginning  to  look  healthy!"  she  exclaimed. 

"You  have  brought  some  colour  to  his  cheeks  by 
dint  of  kissing,"  said  M.  de  Bellegarde;  "but  if  you 
were  to  bestow  equally  violent  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion on  me  or  on  Victor,  I  daresay  the  result  would  be 
the  same." 

"Alphonse  is  really  getting  quite  strong,"  observed 
Madame  de  Bellegarde;  "and  for  my  part  I  am  no  ad- 
mirer of  desperately  healthy-looking  children — very 
red  cheeks  are  decidedly  vulgar.  Don't  you  think 
so?"  she  added,  turning  to  Zorndorff. 

"Excuse  me I  was  speaking  to  my  aunt,  and 

did  not  hear " 

"Alphonse  has  become  quite  healthy  since  he  has 
been  at  Freilands — his  paleness  is  constitutional." 

"Most  probably,"  said  Zorndorff. 

"He  is  remarkably  handsome,"  she  continued,  with 
a  glance  towards  her  husband  that  plainly  proved,  on 
this  subject  at  least,  they  did  not  agree.  "I  am  sure 
you  must  admire  his  great  black  eyes." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Zorndorff,  "they  are  full 
of  expression  like  his  mother's." 

"You  could  scarcely  bore  Zorndorff  more  than  by 
talking  to  him  about  children,"  observed  Rupert. 
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"I  confess  that  I  am  no  baby  fancier,"  said  Zom- 
dorff,  coldly,  "and  do  not  like  children  until  they  are 
reasonable  beings — until  they  have  ideas." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Pertl  here  is  not 
reasonable,  that  he  ha?  not  ideas  1"  cried  Rupert; 
"why,  he  has  already  shaped  his  plans  for  the  future, 
and  is  fully  resolved  to  study  diligently  in  order  to 
become  a  good  man,  like  his  father,  and  preach  in  the 
church  at  Windhorst." 

"If  you  please,"  said  the  boy,  with  some  embar- 
rassment, "I  think  I  should  rather  be  like  some  one 
else,  now." 

"Indeed!     Who  then?" 

"I  should  like  to  be a a a  tall 

hussar,  and  wear  a  dolman,  and  ride  a  prancing  black 
horse  about  the  streets." 

"And,  you  young  rascal,  do  you  suppose  that  hus- 
sars have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ride  prancing  horses 
about  the  streets  1"  asked  Rupert,  laughing. 

"O,  I  should  have  a  gun  too,  and  go  out  with  the 
gamekeeper;  and  then  I  would  talk  Italian  to  Made- 
moiselle d'Adlerkron,  and  ride  with  her,  and  lift  her 
over  the  stepping-stones  at  the  park  ford  when  the 
water  w^s  deep,  and " 

"That  boy  has  ideas,"  said  Zorndorff.  "Come  here, 
my  friend,  and  tell  me  what  else  you  would  do  if  you 
*were  a  tall  hussar?" 

But  Pertl  did  not  like  the  manner  of  his  interlocu- 
tor, and  drew  back. 

Rupert  laughed,  and  told  him  he  might  consult  his 
father  about  a  change  of  profession  during  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  week,  when  he  expected  him  at  Frei- 
lands. 
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"Coming  here?"  asked  Melanie,  quickly. 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two.  O,  here  comes 
the  President — for  the  first  time  in  his  life  too  late  for 
breakfast!" 

Fearing  remarks  about  their  sleepy  tired  looks  and 
fantastic  dresses,  there  was  a  general  movement  of  the 
whole  party  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  Zorn- 
dorff  alone  remaining  at  the  breakfast-table,  apparently 
in  deep  thought,  his  head  resting  on  his  .hand. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  unnecessary  exertions  made  by  Zorndorff  on 
the  evening  of  the  ball,  still  more  perhaps  an  effort 
to  ride  into  Exfort  a  few  days  afterwards,  had  caused 
a  relapse,  which,  though  not  dangerous,  had  been 
cause  sufficient  for  his  physician  and  the  President  to 
insist  on  his  remaining  at  Freilands  for  some  time 
longer;  and  there  he  either  wandered  uneasily  from 
room  to  room,  or,  half  reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas, 
sometimes  talked,  sometimes  read;  but  always,  when 
Cyrilla  was  present,  following  her  slightest  movements 
with  watchful  eyes,  and  endeavouring  eagerly  to  hear 
every  word  she  spoke,  even  on  the  most  indifferent 
subjects.  He  never  directly  addressed  her  himself, 
but  made  every  possible  effort  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation through  the  medium  of  others;  and  every 
one,  from  different  motives,  seconded  his  endeavours, 
excepting  Lindesmar  and  Rupert.  The  latter,  conscious 
of  the  restraint  caused  by  Zorndorffs  presence,  and 
perceiving  with  anxiety  her  daily -increasing  paleness 
and  nervous  irritation  of  manner,  proposed  a  renewal 
of  their  boating  and  riding  excursions,  to  which  she 

15* 
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acceded  after  having  stipulated  that  Conrad  should  be 
invited  to  join  them.  Zorndorff  watched  her  goings 
and  comings  with  a  silent  exasperation  not  unobserved 
by  Melanie,  who,  however,  hopeless  of  inducing  him 
to  relent,  and  fearful  of  provoking  the  anger  of  both 
by  further  interference,  had  resolved  altogether  to  ab- 
stain from  expostulations  or  entreaties  on  either  side. 

The  weather,  which  had  long  been  uninterruptedly 
fine,  began  at  last  to  threaten  a  change;  and  one 
morning  after  Rupert  had  announced  that  the  baro- 
meter indicated  storm  and  rain,  and  that  a  succession 
of  dark -looking  clouds  were  already  visible  in  the 
distance,  Cyrilla  silently  collected  her  colours  and 
crayons,  took  possession  of  a  window  in  Melanie's 
drawing-room,  and  accepted  with  thanks  Conrad's  pro- 
posal to  bring  her  some  wild  flowers  before  the  rain 
began.  While  they  were  still  speaking,  the  post  arrived. 
There  were  no  specimens  of  "adhesive  cream-laid  letter 
envelopes" — no  heaps  of  little  neatly  initialed  notes 
about  nothing,  as  in  England  since  the  stamp  era.  A 
few  diminutive  newspapers  were  solemnly  deposited  on 
a  marble  table,  and  then  three  oddly  folded  with  post 
marks  disfigured  letters  presented  to  Virginie,  Cyrilla, 
and  Conrad.  Virginie  grew  pale  as  her  eyes  caught 
the  one  addressed  to  her,  and  she  afterwards  started 
and  trembled  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  when  she 
observed  that  Rupert  was  looking  at  her  inquiringly. 

Cyrilla  clasped  her  hands,  and  smiled  and  blushed 
with  pleasure  as  she  exclaimed:  "From  Fernanda!  O, 
Rupert,  let  us  go  to  Melanie." 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  looked  up  and  perceived 
that  he  had  followed  Virginie  to  a  distant  window; 
and  while   apparently  jesting  about  the  letter  which 
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her  only  partially  counterfeited  agitation  prevented  her 
from  reading,  he  was  gently  endeavouring  to  gain 
possession  of  some  paper  enclosed  in  it.  Cyrilla  watched 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  left  the  room, 
unheedful  in  her  turn  of  Conrad's  exclamation:  "Salz- 
burg! my  aunt!"  and  the  crimson  flush  that  immediately 
overspread  his  face,  and  made  his  ears  tingle  as  the 
colour  in  them  deepened  into  purple. 

When  Cyrilla  returned  with  Melanie,  about  half- 
an-hour  afterwards,  they  found  Zorndorff  alone  at  one 
of  the  balcony  windows  watching  the  drifting  clouds, 
and  listening  with  apparent  interest  to  the  long  gusts 
of  wind  that  moaned  round  the  house. 

"I  have  just  ordered  all  the  windows  to  be  closed," 
said  Melanie.  "Don't  you  think,  Edouard,  it  would 
be  better  for  you,  in  your  present  state  of  health,  to 
avoid  that  strong  current  of  air  in  which  you  are 
standing]" 

Zorndorff  murmured  something  about  his  life  not 
being  worth  preserving,  which  made  Melanie  close  the 
.window  herself  in  the  decided  manner  of  a  careful 
mother,  who  will  permit  no  contradiction  from  a  way- 
ward child  when  she  fears  health  may  be  injured  by 
it.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  very  youngest 
and  most  inexperienced  women  intuitively  assume  a 
right  to  dictate  where  health  or  personal  comfort  is 
concerned,  and  that  the  most  refractory  of  men  seldom 
or  never  in  such  cases  dispute  their  authority.  Zorn- 
dorff submitted  with  a  look  of  gratitude,  and  said  he 
rejoiced  to  think  there  was  one  left  in  the  world  to 
care  for  him. 

Perhaps  Melanie  suspected  his  wish  to  draw  Cy- 
rilla  into   some    explanation,    and   dreaded   a  scene 
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which  she  foresaw  would  not  end  satisfactorily;  per- 
haps his  really  weakened  state  made  her  fear  violent 
emotion  for  him.  She  took  no  notice  of  either  of  his 
speeches,  but  asked,  abruptly,  "Where  is  Rupert?" 

"In  his  study  or  armory,  or  whatever  you  call 
that  queer  room  of  his;  but  you  had  better  not  inter- 
rupt him  just  now." 

"Why  noti" 

"Because  he  went  there  with  the  Viscountess  some 
time  ago,  and  they  seemed  to  have  very  important  bu- 
siness to  transact" 

"  Business  ]    Nonsense ! " 

"I  assure  you  I  am  serious,"  said  Zorndorff,  mak- 
ing a  very  faint  effort  to  detain  her.  "It  is  some  secret 
affair,  and  an  interruption  might  cause  great  annoyance." 

Melanie  smiled  incredulously,  and  walked  on  after 
Cyrilla. 

"Listen  to  me,  and  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Zorn- 
dorff, following;  and  when  they  stopped  he  added, 
with  affected  reluctance:  "I  heard  enough  before  Adler- 
kron  left  the  room  to  convince  me that 

"Whati" 

"About  to  pay her  debts.     He  commences 

with  the  milliner's  bill  to-day;  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  expression  of  her  face,  it  can  be  no  trifling  one." 

"Edouard,'^ou  must  be  mistaken — such  a  thing  is 
not  possible!" 

"Why  not?  She  and  Adlerkron  are  very  intimate." 

"This  is  traducing  Virginie  in  an  unpardonable 
manner!"  cried  Melanie,  indignantly. 

"You  now  force  me  to  request  you  to  go  on,  and 
convince  yourself,"  rejoined  Zorndorff. 
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"You  are  sure  that  Virginie  is  in  the  room?" 

"Quite." 

Melanie  opened  the  door,  and  then  had  but  just 
time  to  see  that  Rupert,  sitting  at  his  writing-table 
and  biting  the  top  of  a  pen,  was  quietly  watching 
Virginie  as  she  counted  and  arranged  various  packets 
of  bank-notes.  A  moment  afterwards  the  current  of 
air  between  the  open  windows  and  door  caught  the 
loose  notes,  and  sent  them  fluttering  through  the  room. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Virginie  threw  her  handkerchief 
over  some,  and  Rupert,  blushing  deeply,  made  snatches 

at    others,    while    he    exclaimed — "My   notes! 

my  notes! Virginie,    you  shall  never  help  me 

to  count  money  again!" 

Cyrilla's  pallor,  Melanie's  look  of  reproachful 
amazement,  and  ZorndorflPs  cynical  smile,  immediately 
convinced  Virginie  that  the  truth  was  more  than  sus- 
pected. For  a  few  seconds  she  struggled  with  shame 
and  vexation,  made  a  violent  effort  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned,— but  then,  bending  her  head  down  on  the 
table  beside  her,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Rupert  started  from  his  chair,  and,  with  some  vio» 
lence,  began  to  close  the  windows.  Cyrilla  left  the 
room  silently,  followed  by  Melanie,  after  she  had  ob- 
served, more  reproachfully  than  apologetically,  "That 
Rupert  had  given  her  permission  to  enter  his  study 
without  ceremony  at  all  times,  and  that  she  had  not 
believed  it  possible  her  presence  could  be  an  intrusion 
when  Virginie  was  with  him!" 

Cyrilla  sat  down  at  her  drawing -table,  and  ab- 
sently played  with  her  crayons;  while  Melanie  animad- 
verted on  what  they  had  just  witnessed  in  unusually 
strong  terms,    ending   by  wishing,  very  heartily  that 
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"Virginie  would  return  to  her  own  people,  for  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  that  if  she  remained  much 
longer  at  Freilands  she  would  either  injure  her  repu- 
tation or  contrive  to  inveigle  Rupert  into  a  marriage 
— he  was  so  foolishly  good-natured  and  generous." 

Cyrilla  sighed,  but  gave  no  answer;  and  when  Me- 
lanie  left  her  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  think  calmly  and  without  prejudice  of 
all  she  had  just  seen;  but,  on  hearing  soon  after  the 
sounds  of  movement  in  the  adjoining  room,  she  hastily 
bent  over  her  colours,  and  began  to  rummage  among 
them  very  diligently  for  some  unknown  tint.  Virginie 
had  probably  chosen  to  retire  by  the  back  staircase, 
for  Rupert  entered  alone,  at  first  impetuously  enough; 
but,  before  he  had  walked  half-way  towards  her,  his 
step  slackened,  and  on  reaching  the  window  he  stooped 

down  and  whispered — "  Cyrilla dearest you 

are  not  displeased are  you?" 

"A  little  with  myself,  for  having  yielded  to  my 
curiosity,  and  followed  Melanie  into  your  room  so  un- 
ceremoniously," she  answered  in  a  low  voice,  which, 
however,  was  heard  distinctly  by  Zorndorff,  who  had 
takea  possession  of  a  chaise  longue,  separated  from  her 
b^  a  thick  screen  of  large-leaved  ivy,  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  occupant  from  the  disagreeable  cross  light  of 
an  end  room.  Rupert  had,  of  course,  seen  him  di- 
rectly on  entering — Cyrilla  was  quite  unconscious  of 
his  presence. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  continued  Rupert,  in 
a  still  lower  voice;  "I  want  to  know  if  you  are  dis- 
pleased with  mel" 

"I  have  no  right  to  be  so." 

A  pause  ensued. 
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"I  suppose," — and  here  he  made  a  slight  sign 
towards  the  ivy  screen,  unperceived,  however,  by  Cy- 
rilla,  who  was  scribbling  grotesque  heads  on  some 

paper  before  her, — "I  suppose  he  told  you told 

Melanie  all  he  knew  about  this  provoking  af- 
fair?" 

Cyrilla  did  not  answer. 

"Just  like  him! — never  straightforward false 

alike  to  friend  and  foe!" 

Alarmed  at  the  suppressed  violence  of  his  manner, 
Cyrilla  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the  only  excuse 
she  could  think  of  for  Zorndorff. 

"He  at  first  only  told  Melanie  that  you  were  en- 
gaged on  some  important  business,  and  rather  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  her  from  interrupting  you." 

She  blushed  deeply  at  the  equivocation  which  her 
fears  had  prompted,  and  turned  quite  away  from  him 
while  speaking. 

"Then  I  have  done  him  injustice perhaps 

but  Virginie  said  she  was  sure  that  both  you  and  Me- 
lanie knew  all,  and " 

"We  know  enough  to  feel  a  thorough  contempt  for 
her,"  said  Cyrilla,  slightingly. 

"Allow  me  to  attempt  a  justification  of  her  con- 
duct before  you  condemn  her,"  rejoined  Rupert,  eagerly, 
and  no  longer  speaking  in  his  former  scarcely  audible 

manner.     "That  Virginie  should  prefer  taking 

or or borrowing  a  small  sum  of  money 

from  me,  instead  of  applying  to  inquisitive  and  harshly 
judging  relations,  I  find  not  only  pardonable,  but  quite 
natural." 

"And  I  find  it  extremely  improper,"  said  Cyrilla, 
decidedly. 
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"Suspend  your  judgment  a  little.  You  have  never, 
like  poor  Virginie,  been  the  wife  of  a  selfish,  worth- 
less man,  who,  finding  means  to  gratify  all  his  own 
luxurious  habits,  has  left  you  to  the  chance  kindness 
of  friends  or  the  grudgingly  doled  out  bounty  of  heart- 
less relations!" 

Cyrilla  swallowed  once  or  twice  with  evident  dif- 
ficulty, and  Zomdorff  clutched  the  cushion  beside  him, 
as  Rupert  continued  what  he  considered  a  justification 
of  Virginie. 

"Of  de  Rubigi;iy  I  have  but  to  say,  that  gold  was 
his  idol,  and,  to  procure  it,  honour  and  reputation 
were  sacrificed  without  reserve.  When  obtained,  it 
was  altogether  lavished  upon  himself;  and  though  fre- 
quently possessed  of  large  sums  of  money  won  at  the 
gaming-table,  his  wife  could  hardly  obtain  from  him 
sufficient  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  why 
talk  to  you  of  such  things]  What  can  you  understand 
of  the  struggles  and  trials  of  a  negkcted,  insulted 
woman,  whose  very  existence  seemed  at  times  forgotten 
by  her  husband] " 

Rupert  paused,  but  Cyrilla  attempted  no  answer 
until  he  added,  "Virginie  has  told  me  she  was  often 

in  want  of  a  few  Friedrichs  d'or in  want  of 

the  dress  necessary  for  the  society  in  which  she  lived ! 
You  will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  trifling  wishes  of 
that  kind  ungratified." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Cyrilla.  "My  wishes  have 
frequently  soared  beyond  my  means;  but  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case  with  every  one  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  high  their  station.  Superfluous  desires 
expand  in  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  one's  eleva- 
tion." 
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"May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  some  of  yours  1"  cried 
Rupert,  eagerly. 

Cyrilla  shook  her  head.  "I  have  learned  from 
earliest  infancy  to  control  them,"  she  answered  quietly; 
"but  even  supposing  it  possible  that  I  had  for  such 
purposes  incurred  debts,  I  can  at  least  assure  you, 
Rupert,  that  nothing  in  this  world  would  have  induced 
me  to  allow  any  man,  excepting  my  father  or  brother, 
to  pay  a  milliner's  bill  for  me — Virginie  has  a  brother, 
and  yet  deliberately  preferred  you!" 

Rupert  bit  his  lip,  and  observed,  that  Lindesmar 
could  not  effectually  have  assisted  her  without  ap- 
plying to  his  grandfather,  on  whom  he  was  still-  de- 
pendent. 

Again  Cyrilla  shook  her  head  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  and  Rupert  continued:  "If  you  will  not 
listen  to  a  defence,  let  me  at  least  offer  an  excuse; 
you  are  probably  not  aware  that  her  position  in  society 
was  one  which  made  a  considerable  expenditure  in 
dress  absolutely  necessary " 

"No  position  can  authorize  any  one  to  incur  debts 
they  cannot  pay.  Do  not  expect  to  make  me  change 
my  opinion  on  this  subject,  Rupert." 

"Then,"  he  said,  half  laughing,  "I  give  that  up, 
and  only  ask  you  to  view  reasonably  her  applying  to 
me  in  her  really  trifling  pecuniary  difficulties:  the 
whole  affair,  I  assure  you,  is  scarcely  worth  talking 
about." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it  on  her  account;  but  the 
amount  of  money  makes  no  difference  in  the  act  itself. 
What  would  you  think  were  you  to  hear  that  I  had 
in  like  manner  taken  Count  Lindesmar  into  my  con- 
Udence,  and  having  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  my 
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relations,  requested  him  to  assist  me  out  of  my  'trifling 
pecuniary  difficulties]'" 

Rupert  was  silent. 

"Well,  what  would  you  think?  What  would  you 
say]" 

"No  matter;  the  case  is  quite  different:  you  have 
not  known  Lindesmar  all  your  life  as  I  have  his 
sister." 

"True,  but  you  forget  that  there  are  some  other 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  made  Virginie 
apply  to  any  one  rather  than  to  you,  had  she  pos- 
sessed the  slightest  delicacy  of  feeling." 

"Women  judge  women  more  severely  than  we  do," 
observed  Rupert;  while,  to  hide  his  embarrassment,  he 
rocked  himself  lightly  on  the  back  of  her  chair;  "you 
have  not  left  me  a  word  to  say." 

"I  believe  you,"  she  said,  leaning  back,  and  turn- 
ing her  head  towards  him.  "You  would  have  spoken 
better  had  you  not  in  your  heart  of  hearts  been  of  my 
opinion  from  the  commencement." 

"Well a but  with  regard  to  my  part 

in  this  affair,  I  should  like  to  know  that  you  did  not 
judge  me  quite  so  rigorously  as  my  unfortunate  com- 
panion." 

"No,"  said  Cyrilla,  looking  up  to  him  with  the 
sweetest  smile  imaginable;  "I  only  agree  with  Melanie 
in  thinking  you  a  good-natured  generous fool!" 

"Spoken  like  your  own  dear  self!"  cried  Rupert; 
and  what  he  might  have  added  had  Zorndorff  not  been 
present,  it  is  hard  to  say.  As  it  was,  he  bent  forward, 
touched  his  lip  with  his  finger,  and  then  walked  quickly 
out  of  the  room. 

Zorndorff,  who  had  by  no  means  been  hiding  be- 
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hind  the  ivy  screen,  and  had  only  intended  to  remain 
there  until  he  could  speak  to  Cyrilla  without  danger 
of  interruption,  was  just  preparing  to  advance  towards 
her,  when  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  deterred 
him.  A  moment  after  Conrad  appeared,  his  hands  full 
of  wild  flowers  of  every  possible  description. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  out  in  this 
desperate  rain,  and  already  collected  all  these  beauti- 
ful specimens?"  cried  Cyrilla  extending  her  hands. 

"No;  I  gathered  them  this  morning  for  you:  they 
have  been  in  a  glass  of  water;  does  that  make  any 
.difference  1" 

"None  whatever.  I  always  put  them  in  water 
when  I  paint,  'for  they  cannot  bear  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  as  well  as  garden  flowers.  But  you  must  have 
been  quite  at  the  marshy  end  of  the  upper  lake  for 
these  plants!"  .  - 

Conrad  nodded. 

"And  on  the  moor  for  the  heath?   Most  exemplary 

of  cousins!   Just  sit  down  there,' will  you I  don't 

see  why  I  should  not  have  a  sketch  of  you  as  well  as 
of  other  much  less  useful  people.  I  have  plenty  of 
time  to-day." 

"Do  you  mean  to  put  me  into  the  album!''  he 
asked,  taking  a  chair  opposite  her. 

"No;  you  shall  form  one  of  my  own  private  collec- 
tion.    I  hope  you  feel  flattered  at  the  distinction?" 

''Indeed  I  do." 

"So  you  ought;  but  you  need  not  blush  about  it 
Draw  that  japan  screen  between  you  and  the  other 
window;  the  light  in  this  room  is  the  very  worst  in 
the  whole  house  for  painting.  That  will  do — now 
remain  quiet." 
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"I  thought  you  preferred  people  talking  to  you 
when  you  were  taking  their  portraits?" 

"  Cela  dipend.  Yours  would  not  be  like  if  very 
animated-looking;  it  must  be  a  silent,  not  what  is 
called  a  speaking  likeness." 

"You  think  me  a  stupid  fellow." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Cyrilla,  beginning  to  sketch 
with  her  usual  rapidity.  "I  have  heard  you  talk  to 
Rupert  in  a  manner  that  would  have  removed  any 
suspicions  of  the  kind  had  I  ever  entertained  them." 

"I  do  not  understand cannot  remember " 

"You  see,"  she  said,  with  pretendefd  gravity,  "when 
men  walk  up  and  down  a  room  in  our  presence,  talking 
of  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  using  quanti- 
ties of  Latin  words,  it  is  astonishing  how  our  respect 
increases  for  them." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me." 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Rupert  has  since  taken 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  explain  to  me  the  difference 
between  allodium  and  feudum;  but  I  could  not  quite 
understand  all  he  told  me  about  the  Fidet'commtssj 
which  makes  you  mutually  inherit  from  each  other  in 
case  either  should  die  without  direct  descendants." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  Freilands,  and  some  other 
property  which  has  accumulated  during  his  minority, 
is  altogether  at  his  own  disposal]" 

"Yes,"  answered  Cyrilla,  smiling;  "and  even 
promised  that,  in  case  he  died  unmarried,  it  should 
be  mine.     I  don't  think  my  chance  is  very  great." 

"So  then,"  said  Conrad,  bringing  his  chair  by  a 
sudden  movement  in  contact  with  her  table,  and  leaning 
his  elbow  on  it — "So  then  he  has  spoken  to  you,  and 
you  are  not  angry  or  offended  with  himi" 
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** About  what?"  asked  Cyrilla,  looking  up  amazed. 

Conrad  blushed  deeply,  and  stammered,  "About 

his  having  refused I  mean,  the  not  consenting 

to in  short,  when  I  was  in  Salzburg  my  aunt 

Olga  told  me  of  the  family  compact,  which  .......  he 

declined  fulfilling." 

Cyrilla's  hand  lost  its  steadiness;  she  threw  down 
her  pencil,  and  stood  up  with  the  evident  intention  of 
leaving  him. 

"For  goodness  sake,  Cyrilla,  don't  be  angry  with 
me!"  he  cried,  anxiously.  "Nothing  was  further  from 
my  thoughts  than  an  intention  of  annoying  you  in 
any  way.  I  should  never  have  referred  to  that  in- 
comprehensible affair  if  I  had  not  had  a  personal  mo- 
tive, and  a  very  strong  one,  too.  Just  read  this  letter, 
and  you  will  understand  it  all." 

"You  had  better  tell  me  the  contents,"  she  said, 
coldly;  "the  writing  is  unknown  to  me." 

"It  is  mine.    I  can  write  better  than  I  can  speak." 

"And  I  am  to  read  it  in  your  very  presence?" 

"If  you  will,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

Cyrilla  read  it,  folded  it  up  with  a  half  thoughtful, 
half  amused  smile,  and  returned  it  to  him,  while  gently 
shaking  her  head. 

"Is  that  the  answer?" 

"The  best  I  can  give  you.  Let  us  consider  it  a 
mere  jest,  and  forget  it." 

"I  cannot,"  said  Conrad,  resolutely;  "for  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  from  the  moment  I  first  saw 
you.  Here  is  a  letter  to  you  from  my  aunt,  enclosed 
in  one  to  me  which  I  received  but  an_hour  ago;  and 
in  it  you  will  perceive " 

"Ah!"  said  Cyrilla,  interrupting  hito;  "now  I  begin 
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to  understand  you;"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  for 
the  letters. 

Nothing  could  form  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
calm,  slightly  ironical  smile,  with  which  the  young 
girl  read  the  letter,  commanding  her  forthwith  to  bestow 
her  hand  and  affections  on  her  cousin  Conrad  instead 
of  her  cousin  Rupert,  and  the  flushed,  anxious  face  of 
the  young  man,  whose  want  of  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  women  made  him  augur  well  from  her  composure. 

"It  seems,"  she  began,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
instead  of  at  him,  "it  seems  you  were  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  possession  of  that  old  house,  and  its  supposed 
treasures  and  antiquities." 

"I  went  to  Salzburg  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating the  purchase." 

"And  ended  by  negotiating  a  marriage,"  rejoined 
Cyrilla,  archly. 

He  blushed,  until  his  features  seemed  to  swell  and 
throb  painfully. 

"Now,  see,  Conrad,"  she  continued,  in  the  same 
tone,  "I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you  to  let  you 
be  imposed  on  in  this  shameless  manner.  Putting 
myself  out  of  the  question,  as  a  thing  of  no  import- 
ance   " 

Conrad  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her;  but  she  con- 
tinued, "The  house  is  really  not  worth  the  five  thou- 
sand Friedricha  d'or,  the  rate  at  which  my  aunt  has 
thought  proper  to  value  it  and  you  me.  The  situation 
is  unfashionable,  disagreeable;  and  it  might  even  be 
necessary  to  consult  an  architect  about  its  condition 
before  you  could  attempt  your  projected  excavations." 

"But,"  cried  Conrad,  eagerly,  "I  don't  care  at  all 
about  the  coi^dition  of  the  house  nowJ* 
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"Still,"  said  Cyrilla,  "as  jRupert  will  be  sure  to 
let  you  have  it  cheap  hereafter,  and  without  any  en- 
cumbrance whatever,  I  really  must  advise  you  to  wait." 

"Waiti"  he  repeated,  inquiringly;  "why  should 
we  waiti" 

Cyrilla  smiled;  she  almost  laughed.  In  the  igno- 
rance or  innocence  of  his  heart,  he  felt  greatly  reas- 
sured by  her  manner,  and  added,  gaily:  "Our  aunt 
Olga  certainly  can  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  any 
one  I  ever  met.  I  wish  you  had  heard  her  appreciat- 
ing and  me  depreciating  her  old  barrack!" 

"I  can  imagine  it,"  said  Cyrilla,  tapping  the  letters 
on  the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  while  her  eyes  continued 
fixed  on  his  with  a  certain  mirthful  expression,  that 
could  only  have  been  misunderstood  by  a  very  inex- 
perienced man. 

"I  began  to  fear  we  should  never  come  to  an 
agreement,"  he  continued,  laughing;  "for  I  had  been 
fool  enough  to  let  her  see  my  great  desire  to  be  in 
immediate  possession,  when  all  at  once  she  informed 
me  of  the  clause  in  my  uncle's  will  concerning  you, 
and  proposed  our  ending  the  difference  by  my  taking 
you,  with  the  old  house  as  dowry." 

"And  you  agreed  at  once! — submitted  to  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  in  the  disposal  of  your  hand  with- 
out demur!  Did  you  know  what  you  were  doing  1" 

"Perfectly.     I  saw  your  picture,   knew   that   our 

ages  were  alike connexion  desirable,  and  all 

that  sort  of  thing." 

"Right  royally  arranged,  to  say  the  least!"  ob- 
served Cyrilla. 

"Not  the  worse  for  that,"  said  Conrad,  quickly. 
"Royal  marriages,  on  an  average,  turn  out  as  well  as 
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Others.  Besides,  I  had  my  father's  aifti  grandfather's 
example,  and  have  heard  them  both  say,  often  enough 
to  make  me  remember  it,  that  friends  or  relations 
could  generally  choose  better  than  the  persons  con- 
cerned, who,  more  or  less,  were  always  blinded  by 
personal  inclination." 

"But  surely  you  think  a  hWe  personal  inclination 
necessary,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"O,  of  course;  but  I  never  doubted  that  coming  in 
time;  for  my  aunt,  and  a  whole  lot  of  Salzburg  people^ 
told  me  you  were  quite  charming." 

"But  you  heard  also  that  Rupert  had  refused  me," 
interposed  Cyrilla,  amused  at  his  boyish  candour,  and 
mistaking  his  certainty  of  success  for  jesting.  *'Did 
not  that  alarm  you?" 

"Not  at  all.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  dis- 
covered that  that  had  taken  place  before  he  had  seen 
you;  and,  from  some  unguarded  expressions  of  my 
aunt's,  I  found  out  that  she  suspected  Rupert  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  only  trpng  to  make  use 
of  me  to  force  him  to  a  decision." 

A  good  deal  surprised  at  the  acuteness  of  this  re- 
mark, Cyrilla  looked  up  attentively. 

"That  was  the  reason  I  kept  aloof  at  first,"  he 
continued;  "for,  with  Rupert  as  a  rival,  I  could  have 
had  no  chance  at  all,  you  know.  So  I  watched  him, 
and  let  him  laugh  at  my  supposed  fear  of  women  and 
dislike  to  their  society,  while,  in  fact,  I  was  only  dif- 
fident, because  I  knew  nothing  about  them.  I  don't 
remember  my  mother,  I  have  had  no  sisters,  and  we 
never  saw  any  one  but  my  tutor's  wife  at  Walden- 
burg.  I  liked  her  too.  She  was  a  good  creature, 
but  dismally  ugly." 
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"Were  I  to  judge  from  my  own  observation,"  said 
Cyrilla,  smiliog,  "I  should  have  supposed  that  you 
preferred  my  pretty  Selim,  or  the  brace  of  pointers 
given  you  by  Rupert  the  other  day,  to  all  the  women 
in  Christendom." 

Conrad  seemed  a  little  hurt.  "We  have  jested 
long  enough,"  he  said,  after  a  pause;  "my  letter  must 
have  convinced  you  that  I  am  quite  serious  in  my 
proposal.  I  have  no  experience  in  these  affairs,  for  I 
never  loved  any  one — I  mean  any  woman  until  now." 

"Ah,  bah!  what  do  you  know  about  lovel"  cried 
Cyrilla,  slightingly,  as  she  commenced  putting  aside 
her  drawing  materials. 

"Quite  as  much  as  you  I  should  suppose,"  he  an- 
swered, with  some  pique. 

"Scarcely;  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  imagine 
my  regard  for  you,  or  yours  for  me,  anything  but  the 
natural  inclination  towards  friendship,  which,  as  tenth 
cousins  twenty  times  removed,  we  ought  to  feel  for 
each  other." 

"I  rather  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  our  connexion, 
as  offering  one  obstacle  less,"  he  answered,  gravely, 
"My  aunt  told  me  that  Rupert  seemed  to  think  a 
nearer  relationship  an  impediment."  He  paused;  but, 
perceiving  that  with  an  impatient  gesture  she  was 
about  to  leave  him,  he  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand 
to  detain  her,  and  in  a  torrent  of  passionate  words, 
that  seemed  to  sweep  away  all  his  diffidence,  over- 
whelmed her  with  so  unreserved  a  declaration  of  his 
love  and  expectations,  that  she  stood  before  him  silent 
and  dismayed,  scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  her 
eyes  and  ears  that  it  was  indeed  Conrad  who  stood 
before  her  and  so  spoke. 

i6^ 
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Yet,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  very  astonishing  in 
what  had  occurred.  Zorndorff,  as  he  looked  frowningly 
through  his  ivy  screen,  was  angry  but  not  surprised;  a' 
very  few  days  had  convinced  him  that  Cyrilla  had 
unawares  become  the  object  of  a  violent  first  love  to 
a  young  man,  who,  he  knew,  had  been  educated  at 
home  in  perfect  seclusion  by  an  anxious  father;  and, 
now  but  just  escaped  from  the  superintendence  of  an 
elderly  watchful  guardian,  was  quite  ready  to  adore 
the  first  pretty  face  and  graceful  figure  that  presented 
itself,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  lessons  of  prudence 
carefully  instilled  into  his  mind,  equally  eager  to  offer 
and  willing  to  bestow  himself  and  his  large  fortune 
upon  the  same.  It  rather  struck  Zorndorff*  as  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  wisdom,  that  prudence  and  fore- 
thought had  at  all  directed  Conrad's  choice;  but  it 
had  done  so  far  less  than  either  he  or  Cyrilla  sup- 
posed. The  old  house  with  its  buried  treasure  had 
seized  upon  the  imagination  of  the  boy;  the  antiquities 
had  interested  the  studious  youth;  and  the  early  mar- 
riage so  often  recommended  by  his  father  became  an 
imperative  duty  to  the  man:  but  had  Cyrilla  been 
"dismally  ugly,"  like  his  tutor's  wife,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  neither  the  treasure 
nor  the  antiquities,  not  even  the  duty  of  providing  a 
dame  chdtelaine  for  Waldenburg,  or  the  laudable  desire 
to  give  a  home  to  an  orphan  relation,  would  have 
moved  him. 

As  his  impetuosity  began  to  subside,  his  eloquence 
degenerated  into  something  like  complaints  of  having 
been  led,  by  her  evident  avoidance  of  Rupert  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  to  suppose  her  indifferent  towards, 
if  not  displeased  with,  the  latter;  while  the  kindness 
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and  familiaxity  with  which  he  himself  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance,  been  treated  by 
her,  had  naturally  led  him  to  draw  conclusions  in  his 
own  favour. 

Here  Cyrilla  stopped  him.  "That  was  a  great 
error,  Conrad,  and  you  do  me  injustice  if  you  imagine 
I  ever  endeavoured  to  attract  you,  or  wished  to  make 
you  like  me,  otherwise  than  as  a  friend  or  distant  re- 
lation. I  feel  myself  blameless,  and  can  only  lament 
the  inconceivable  inexperience  on  your  part  which  has 
led  to  this  painful  mistake." 

"Yes;  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  very  inexperienced," 
said  Conrad,  despondingly. 

"Very,"  said  Cyrilla. 

"I  suppose  my  aunt's  wishes  will  have  no  influence 
with  you] " 

"None  whatever." 

"And  may  I  not  at  least  hope  that  time " 

"Time,"  said  Cyrilla,  quickly,  "can  make  no 
change  in  me,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  forget,  or, 
what  is  better,  laugh  at  this  affair  as  merely  an  amus- 
ing episode  in  your  life." 

"No,"  rejoined  Conrad,  bitterly;  "I  shall  never 
forget  or  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  this  day.  Ex- 
perience, they  say,  is  the  best  teacher,  and  this  lesson 
shall  not  be  lost  upon  me.  Never  again  will  I  trust 
gentle  manners,  candid  speeches,  or  flattering  fami- 
liarity." 

"Familiarity  is  no  proof  of  aflection  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,"  interposed  C)rrilla;  "rather  the  contrary." 

"With  you,  perhaps,  but  not  with  others,"  cried 
Conrad;  and,  stung  by  the  self-possession  of  her 
manner^  while  he  still  struggled  so  hard  with  tears 
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his  manhood  scorned  to  shed,  he  continued,  "You 
will  scarcely  deny  that  Madame  de  Rubigny  is  as 
much  in  love  with  Rupert  as  a  woman  can  well  be, 
and  she  is  familiar  enough  when  in  his  room  every 
morning." 

C)rrilla,  who  had  been  progressing  towards  Ae 
doorway,  stopped,  and  he  added,  "You  look  surpriised; 
I  thought  every  one  knew  that  Rupert  chooses  to  have 
Alphonse  continually  with  him,  and  that  Madame  de 
Rubigny  naturally  follows  her  child/' 

**They  have  been  intimate  from  childhood,**  began 
Cyrilla,  quite  as  anxious  to  excuse  him  to  herself  as 
to  Conrad. 

"O,  I  know  that,"  he  said.  "Don't  suppose  I  blame 
Rupert  for  not  objecting  to  have  the  Viscountess  con- 
stantly with  him;  it  would  be  very  odd  if  he  did.  She 
humours  his  fancies  famously,  reads  all  his  letters, 
and,  by  Jove,  yesterday  she  knew  better  than  he  did 
where  to  find  the  fowling-piece  I.  asked  him  to  lend 
me!  Remarkably  clever  woman — she  understands  per* 
fectly  what  she  is  about" 

So  did  Conrad  at  that  moment,  with  all  his  inex* 
perience;  but  no  sooner  had  he  perceived  Cyrilla's 
rapid  change  of  col6ur,  and  the  anxious  inquiling  look 
she  fixed  upon  hitn,  than  he  repented  what  he  had  said« 
and  endeavoured  to  soften  it  by  adding >  that  "Rupert 
did  not  much  mind  Madame  de  Rubigny*s  pi>esence — 
that  he  went  on  writing,  and  sometimes  had  his  steward 
or  woodranger  in  the  room." 

Still  C)rrilla  lingered  hesitatingly  near  the  door, 
dreading  yet  wishing  to  know  more,  and  Conrad, 
though  quite  unconscious  they  were  overheard,  lowered 
his  voice  as  he  again  approached  her,  and  said)  "I 
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see — I  understand  it  all  now — you  are — engaged  to 
him." 

"No,  oh  no,"  she  answered,  shrinking  as  if  she 
feared  further  questioning. 

"Then,  I  tell  you  what,  Cjrrilla,"  he  cried,  with 
a  magnanimity  quite  thrown  away  upon  ^er,  "before 
I  leave  Freilands  to-morrow,  I  shall  give  him  my 
opinion  of  the  way  he  is  going  on.  —  This  sort  of 
hesitating  would  be  bad  enough  with  Madame  de 
Rubigny,  but  with  you,  his  own  cousin,  it  is  perfectly 
unpardonable.  I  think,  too,  I  may  hint,"  he  added, 
with  a  forced  smile,  "or  more  than  hint,  that  he  will 
not  be  dismissed  with  as  heavy  a  heart  as  I  shall  take 
back  to  Waldenburg." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Conrad,  say  nothing  to 
Rupert,"  cried  Cyrilla,  endeavouring  to  stop  him  as 
he  hurried  past  her,   affecting  a  serenity  he  was  far 

from  feeling.     "Conrad,  I  entreat "      But  her 

cousin  was  gone,  and  in  his  stead  Count  Lindesmar 
came  towards  her,  and  spoke  a  few  words  with  most 
unusual  gravity. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  C3rrilla,  passing  him  without  a 
look;  "I  must  speak  to  Conrad — who  has  misunder- 
stood me  in  some  strange  way.'' 

"Every  one  seems  out  of  temper  to-day,"  muttered 
Lindesmar,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  ZorndorfTs 
gloomy  countenance.  "The  weather  may  have  affected 
the  others,  but  I  have  a  serious  disappointment  to 
complain  of.  Only  imagine,  Zorndorff,  the  appoint- 
ment I  was  so  sure  of  obtaining  here  has  been  given 
to  Dittmarl" 

"I  am  sorry,  but  not  surprised,"  he  answered 
gravely. 
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"And  yet  with  the  letters  and  recommendations 
that  I  brought  here,  I  think  I  had  every  reason  to  exT 
pect  the  first  vacant  situation/' 

"One  personal  enemy  present  can  destroy  the 
effect  of  a  dozen  letters  or  the  warmest  recommenda- 
tions." 

"But  I  do  not  believe  I  have  an  enemy  in  the 
world.  The  only  thing  I  fear  is,  that  the  President 
may  not  be  quite  favourably  disposed  towards  my 
family."  This  was  said  half  interrogatively;  but  Zorn- 
dorff  did  not  answer,  though  he  continued  thoughtr 
fully  to  watch  Lindesmar  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  gesticulating  a  good  deal,  according  to  his 
usual  custom. 

"I  say,  Zorndorff,"  he  continued,  stopping  suddenly 
before  him;  "if  your  uncle  be  in  any  way  prejudiced 
against  me,  I  should  like  to  know  it,  as  in  that  case, 
my  remaining  here  any  longer  would  be  folly." 

Zomdorff  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
"My  uncle  is  very  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion  of 
any  one;  but  if  you  wish  it,  Lindesmar,  I  can  speak 
to  him,  and  obtain  the  information  you  desire." 

"Pray  do;  for,  you  see,  being  passed  over  in  this 
way  is  both  mortifying  and  irritating;  and  should  it 
occur  again,  I  shall  be  greatly  tempted  to  return  to 
my  grandfather  at  Amboise." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Zomdorff, 
walking  quickly  into  a  distant  and  but  little  frequented 
apartment,  looked  carefully  round  him  to  ascertain 
that  no  inquisitive  eyes  beheld  him,  while  he  yielded 
to  some  rather  vehement  demonstrations  of  the  anger 
provoked  by  the  events  of  the  last  hour. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


LiNDESMAR,  infinitely  disgusted  with  the  world 
and  its  ways,  the  weather,  and  everything  else^  he 
happened  to  think  of,  wandered  listlessly  down  the 
stairs  and  about  the  hall,  yntil  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  laughter  to  the  billiard-room.  There  he  found 
Rupert  with  some  officers  of  his  regiment,  who  having 
been  on  the  road  to  Freilands  during  the  storm,  and 
completely  wet  by  the  subsequent  rain,  were  now 
equipped,  from  his  wardrobe,  in  a  strange  mixture  of 
civil  and  military  morning  and  evening  garments; 
while  Major  Arnheim,  who  was  a  large  athletic  man, 
not  having  found  anything  to  suit  his  dimensions, 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chasseur^ 
and  now  gravely  stalked  round  the  billiard-table  in 
Rupert's  livery. 

"It  is  a  pity  his  fiancie  cannot  see  him,"  cried 
Klemmhein,  laughing. 

"She  would  not  look  at  him  if  she  were  here,** 
said  Rupert 

"What I"  cried  Arnheim,  turning  suddenly  round — 
"Not  look  at  me!" 

"Not  in  that  dress  certainly,  without  being  particur 
larly  requested  to  do  so." 

"I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment,"  said  Arn- 
heim, "if  I  had  an  opportunity." 

"Try  it  on  my  cousins,  who  will  be  sure  to  order 
tea  half-an-hour  hence." 

But  Arnheim  did  not  seem  to  have  any  curiosity 
where  they  were  concerned;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  went  on  with  his  game.  Not  so  Klemmhein;  he 
instantly  seized  the  idea,  thought  that  playing  servant 
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to  the  Countess  Falkenstein  and  her  sister  must  be 
very  pleasant  work;  and  after  having  been  a  little 
encouraged  by  the  othefs,  actually  put  on  a  livery, 
and  waited  impatiently  until  an  occasion  should  offer 
for  presenting  himself. 

At  length  a  bell  rang— he  was  given  a  tray,  and, 
furnished  with  tea-things  and  the  necessary  directions 
by  the  footman  whose  place  he  had  taken,  he  walked 
up  to  Melanie's  drawing-room.  She  was  just  entering 
it  with  Cyrilla,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  earnest  manner, 
about  something  that  seemed  of  absorbing  interest  to 
both.  Completely  occupied  with  the  expectation  of 
his  detection,  Klemmhein  paid  little  attention  to  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  until  a  sign  being  made 
for  him  to  approach,  he  stood  with  laughing  face  and 
tray  in  hand  between  them.  Not  once  did  they  look 
up,  or  even  seem  conscious  that  a  human  being  besides 
themselves  was  present.  Slowly  and  absently  they 
dropped  the  sugar  into  their  cups,  held  the  cream-jug 
poised  in  the  air,  while  they  looked  at  each  other 
intently,  and  spoke  words  of  mysterious  import,  cal- 
culated to  excite  his  curiosity,  quite  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  that  of  the  Hans  or  Caspar  whose 
place  he  filled. 

"As  to  how  he  happens  to  know  all  this,''  said 
Melanie,  alternately  sipping  her  tea  and  playing  with 
her  spoon,  "I  have  only  to  tell  you,  that  he  was  here 
in  this  room  screened  by  that  ivy." 

"A  listener!"  said  Cyrilla,  contemptuously;  "I  did 
not  imagine  that  possible." 

"If  you  consider  for  a  moment,  Cyrilla,  you  will 
scarcely  blame  him:  he  assured  me,  however,  his  in- 
tention was  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opporr 
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tunity  for  an  explanation,  which  you  must  youtself 
acknowledge  is  now  unavoidable." 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Cyrilla.  "I  hope  you 
have  prepared  him  for  what  he  must  hear.  It  would 
prevent  a  scene,  and  be  pleasanter  for  all  parties." 

**That  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  I  had  trouble 
enough  to  pacify  him  about  that  boy,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  ashamed  of  himself  by  saying,  I  should 
rather  have  expected  him  to  laugh  than  be  angry  at 
anything  so  preposterous." 

"You  would  not  have  laughed  had  you  been  pre- 
sent^**  said  Cyrilla;  "he  was  very  much  in  earnest" 

•I  dare  say  he  was boys  always  are,  and  I 

am  very  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow;  but  we  have  some 
Ooe  ebe  to  talk  of  just  now.  I  wish  you  had  had 
some  screen,  and  could  have  overheard " 

Klemmhein  reminded  the  speakers  of  his  presence 
by  again  presenting  his  tray. 

"No  nK>re,  thank  you,"  said  Melanie,  slightly  wav- 
ing her  hand.     "You  may  go  now or,  stay 

I  think  the  rain  has  cooled  the  air  extremely 

bring  some  wood  and  light  the  fire." 

Klemmhein  was  stormed  with  questions  when  ht 
returned  to  the  billiard-room. 

"I  told  you,"  observed  Rupert,  "they  would  not 
look  at  you.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
altogether  forgot  your  presence." 

''Precisely,"  said  Klemmhein;  "they  seemed  to 
consider  me  a  sort  of  machine,  a  thing  without  eyes 
or  ears,  and  consequently  talked  in  a  way  that  has 
excited  my  curiosity  sufficiently  to  make  me  disposed 
to  try  to  Ught  a  fire  for  them,  in  older  to  hear  a  little 
Vaor©,*' 
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"Did  they  really  forget  you  were  in  the  rooml** 
asked  Rupert 

"Not  exactly,  for  they  mentioned  no  names;  and 
I  reminded  them  of  my  vicinity  when  I  thought  I  was 
hearing  more  than  they  might  desire  of  some  one  who 
had  been  concealed  behind  a  screen,  and  a  boy  who 
was  very  much  in  earnest" 

"I  don't  find  anything  particularly  interesting  in 
that,"  said  Rupert  "I  would  not  walk  across  the 
hall,  still  less  light  a  fire,  to  hear  about  either  the  one 
or  the  other." 

"Nor  I,  perhaps,  if  I  did  not  suspect  the  boy  might 
be  your  cousin  of  Waldenburg,  and  he  who  heard  be- 
hind the  ivy  what   he  did  not   like  to   hear " 

He  stopped  and  looked  towards  Lindesmar,  who  was 
gloomily  sitting  at  a  window  watching  the  large  drops 
of  rain  coursing  each  other  down  the  panes  of  glass. 

A  couple  of  young  officers  laughed  witliout  know- 
ing why,  and  encouraged  Klemmhein  to  light  the  fire 
.^nd  hear  the  encj  of  the  story.  A  few  minutes  after- 
>irards  he  was  standing  before  the  grateless  fireplace, 
into  which,  however,  he  carelessly  threw  the  wood  on 
perceiving  that  the  apartment  was  deserted.  Cyrilla 
was  gone,  and  Zbrndorff,  walking  up  and  down  the 
adjoining  room,  spoke  to  Melanie  in  a  low  vehement 

manner.     "Not  a  day,"  he  said,  "not  an  hour 

my  uncle  must  speak  to  her — she  will  attend  to  him 

at  least for  me  she  has  no  sort  of  consideration 

t — seems  to  consider  it  something  meritorious  being 
implacable." 

"EdouardI" 

"I  wish  you  were  back  again  in  Exfort,"  he  con- 
tinued,   with  increasing  irritation,    as  the   sout^d  of 
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Klemmhein's  entrance  and  noisy  proceedings  reached 
them;  "it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  house  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  number  of  rooms  in  use, 
one  never  can  be  free  from  interruption  for  five  min- 
utes. That  new  fashion  of  having  the  doors  to  slide 
into  the  walls,  and  substituting  curtains,  is  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  There  may  be  some  one  listening  to 
us  now,  and  hearing  a  secret  which,  strange  to  say, 
continues  one,  though  known  to  four  persons — a  fifth, 
however,  without  our  strong  personal  interest  to  en- 
sure secrecy,  might  be  dangerous,  so " 

Klemmhein  had  heard  only  the  last  few  words; 
but  they  proved  so  clearly  that  something  had  been 
said  which  might  cause  embarrassment,  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  await  recognition  or  attempt  explanation. 
On  hearing  the  sound  of  quick  approaching  steps  he 
made  a  bound  towards  Rupert's  study,  entered  it, 
closed  the  door  with  some  violence,  and  escaped  by 
the  back  staircase. 

"We  have  been  overheard,"  began  ZorndorfF. 

"No,"  replied  Melanie,  "it  was  only  a  servant.  I 
heard  him  enter  but  a  moment  ago,  probably  to  light 
the   fire  as  I  desired — the  few  words  he  may  have 

heard   will  be   perfectly  unintelligible   to  him 

servants  never  understand " 

"Excuse  me,"  said  ZorndorfF;  "they  understand 
and  observe  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other  class 
of  people.  Our  frequent  forgetfulness  of  their  pre- 
sence, the  silence  and  restraint  imposed  on  them  by 
ours,  alike  tend  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  us, 
and  call  forth  and  improve  their  powers  of  observation 
in  an  unusual  degree;  while  want  of  education,  and 
grossness  of  ideas,   make  them  the  most  dangerous 
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and  prejudiced  judges  of  our  actions.  I  detest  ser- 
vants, and  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  partially 
trustworthy." 

"You  mean  your  present  housekeeper,  Rickey?" 

"Yes;  I  may  depend  on  her,  I  believe;  she  is 
honest  and — silent." 

"But  I  thought,"  said  Melanie,  **you  were  about 
to  lose  her.     Is  she  not  to  be  married  to  our  porterl" 

"I  shall  find  means  to  prevent  that  for  some  time 
to  come,"  answered  ZorndorE  "There  are  few  who 
can  altogether  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  humble 
friend;  and  I  may  want  one  now  that  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  of  my  life  has  arrived." 

"Take  care,"  observed  Melanie,  "that  your  inter- 
ference on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  does  not  turn  your 
humble  friend  into  an  humble  foe." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Zorndorff,  "and 
resolved  not  to  oppose  her  openly.  My  uncle  must 
create  difficulties  and  raise  objections — and  for  this 
purpose  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  discomfort  of 
having  married  servants  in  very  strong  terms.  This 
Rickey  is  the  only  one  on  whom  I  can  place  the 
smallest  reliance,  and  I  must  retain  her  this  year  at 
least  in  my  service." 

"And  when  this  year  is  ended  is  the  threatened 
danger  past)"  asked  Melanie. 

*^He  said  so,"  answered  Zorndorff,  musingly;  "and 
any  doubts  I  may  have  entertained  of  his  power  of 
prediction  must  yield  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  all  his 
words.  He  promised  years  of  quietude  after  this.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  were  to  give  up  my  profession  and 

retire  into  the  country  ......  I  can  do  so  now 

and  why  should  I  not)" 
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*Why  not,  indeed  1"  cried  Melanie.  "You  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  but  too  exactly  to  fulfil  your 
destiny  —  why  not  now  leave  Exfort,  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  which  you  have  so  strong  a  presentiment?" 

**I  dare  not  leave  C)n:illa  while  Adlerkron  is  here 
— he  it  is  whose  destiny  has  ever  crossed  mine;  from 
him  I  must  expect  constant  opposition;  and  even 
though  C)Tilla  may  never  return  his  affection,  I  knew 
that  he  has  sufficient  influence  to  poison  her  mind 
against  me,  and  incite  her  to  treat  me  with  an  indif- 
ference a  thousand  times  more  intolerable  than  the 
most  openly  expressed  displeasure." 

*^With  feelings  towards  Rupert  such  as  yours," 
said  Melanie,  hesitatingly,  ''I  should  imagine  you 
must  be  anxious  to  leave  his  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

''Undoubtedly,"  he  answered,  "and  nothing  but 
dire  necessity  could  have  induced  me  to  stay  here  so 
long.  I  have  lately,  however,  begun  to  think  my 
illness  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  as  my  presence 
here  has  been  an  evident  restraint  on  Cyrilla,  and  per- 
haps |M:evented  her  from  confessing  all  to  him." 

"She  will  never  do  that,"  said  Melanie,  de- 
cidedly. 

"She  has  already  spoken  of  a  promise"  said  Zorn- 
dorff,  "and  might  easily  become  more  explicit,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  thinking  her  capricious  or 
insensible  to  his  attentions." 

"For  all  our  sakes,  she  will  be  silent,"  said  Me- 
lanie»  earnestly;  "and  for  her  own  too,  poor  dear;  for 
I  regret  to  say,  Edouard,  her  fear  of  you  is  now  so 
great,  that  even  the  possibility  of  being  condemned  to 
live  with  yon  would  alone  ensure  her  silence  for  ever," 
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"I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  that,"  cried  ZomdorfF, 
impetuously;  "nor  do  you  either." 

"I  must,"  replied  Melanie,  "for  Cyrilla  has  said  it 
too  often  and  seriously  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  besides  all 
her  actions  confirm  her  words.  Have  you  not  observed 
the  calm  resignation  of  her  manner  lately  V 

"No!"  said  Zorndorff,  harshly;  "her  present  life  is 
one  continued  struggle,  which  will  kill  her  if  it  last 
much  longer." 

"And  you  see  that,  and  feel  no  remorse — have 
no  thought  of  relenting?" 

"If  by  relenting  you  mean  resigning — never!" 

"Then,"  said  Melanie,  "my  advice  to  both  is  now 
an  immediate  and  total  separation  for  some  years.  I 
want  her  to  go  to  Italy,  to  Fernanda." 

"She  shall  not,"  cried  Zorndorff. 

"I— thought — in  such  matters  she  was  perfectly  at 
liberty." 

"Yes  —  so  she  is  —  of  course Yes,  she  may 

go — but  no  one  can  prevent  me  from  following  her; 
and  from  this  time  forward  she  must  accustom  herself 
to  see  me  incessantly  beside  her.  Our  agreement 
neither  imposes  absence  nor  silence  on  me,  and  with 
time  and  opportunity,  it  will  be  very  odd  if  I  cannot 
win  a  woman  who  has  already  solemnly  vowed  to  be 
mine  for  life!" 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  drew  him  to 
the  window,  whence,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  drove  up  to  the  house,  he  hurried  down 
stairs  to  meet  him,  leaving  Melanie  to  the  vain  regrets 
and  incessant  anxiety  which  had  latterly  become  so 
oppressive  to  her,  that  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  her 
usual  occupations,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  a  flight 
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to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  escape  left  for  her  and 
her  sister.  Should  Zorndorff  follow  them,  as  he  had 
just  threatened,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  Cyrilla's 
recovering  either  health  or  cheerfulness.  She  herself, 
too,  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  indefinite  dread  of  her 
nephew,  that  made  his  presence  anything  but  agree- 
able to  her;  and  she  almost  resolved  that,  the  Alps 
once  between  her  and  the  President,  she  would  write 
to  him  and  confess  a  secret  which  had  placed  them  in 
the  power  of  one  who  seemed  resolved  to  be  as  tyran- 
nical as  he  had  been  unscrupulous.  Mentally,  the  let- 
ter was  composed;  and  the  excuses  offered  for  her  own 
conduct  naturally  brought  her  to  meditations  on  Zom- 
dorffs.  How  had  he  disappointed  her  expectations! 
.How  completely  convinced  her  that  romantic  situations 
in  real  life  were  more  likely  to  be  painful  than  pleas- 
ing! So  completely  had  he  shaken  her  faith  in  ideal 
love,  that  she  felt  forced  to  admit  that  men  were  ego- 
tistical beings,  incapable  of  feeling  or  even  under- 
standing that  sublime  love,  thoroughly  refined  from 
.the  dross  of  selfishness  and  interest,  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  her  youthful  poetical  dreams.  But  no^— 
ther^  were  exceptions;  rare  indeed;  yet  even  her  own 
experience  furnished  one:  and,  quick  as  lightning,  her 
thoughts  went  back  full  fifteen  years,  and  the  object 
of  her  first  and  as  she  still  firmly  believed  only  lov«, 
rrpse  before  her. — ^Again  they  sat  together  and  mourned 
over  their  hard  fate. — Again  she  made  the  magnani- 
mous, offer  of  braving  her  stepmother,  her  father, 
and  all  the  world; — of  telling  Count  Falkenstein  that 
she  hated  him — and  of  waiting  until  Valentin  had  a 
home  to  offer  her;  no  matter  how  humble,  it  would  be 

a  paradise  mth  himl — And  then  she  heard  his  words 

.  -  ■  ■    .     -  •»■ 
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of  ardent  gratitude  and  admiration  at  such  disin- 
teresteditess; — saw  the  struggle — ibe  effort  it  cost  to 
enable  him  to  refuse  the  sacrifice;  but  he  had  done  so 
— ^nobly — 'and  without  reserve — not  even  accepting 
the.  Vo^  of  eternal  love  she  so  proftisely  proffered. 
— With  a  tyranny,  of  which  sftie  had  only  become 
fully  consci<Mis  at  a  later  period,  she  had  insisted  oh 
his  remaining  near  her,  and  being  present  when  she 
obeyed  what  she  chose  to  call  his  commands.— This, 
too,  he  had  done;  and  the  certainty  of  mutual  sym- 
-pathy,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  #ord,  had  sup- 
ported both  "through  the  most  trying  hours  of  their 
lives. 

Since  that  time  no  chance  or  chaiige  had  brought 
them  together;  but  now  she  was  in  daily,  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  a  meeting.  Bfe  was  coming  to  -see  his 
children  before  their  return  to  school — coming  to  give 
-Riitjert  advice  about  his  ^\Whn  colony,  his  chtirch>  and 
schoolhouse.  She  had  heard  limn  much  spoken  of 
lately;  had  herself  j<>ined  «i  '^he  ^conversation.  But 
when  Rupert  now  joyously  entiered  the  room,  and  de- 
sired her  to  guess  Who  had  cotee  from  Effort  witii 
the  President,  her  heart  beat  violently,  eveA  while  ifhe 
ainswered  with  appasent  composure,  *Mr.  Englmann, 
most  pirobably;*'  and  then  she  loefced  towards  the 
'door. 

**0,"  said  Rupert,  "you  will  have  time  "enou^  to 
prepare  a  little  speech  for  him;  he  k  -so  tired  after 
having  been  all  night  in  the  mail,  that  he  intends  to 
take  a  bath  and  rest  before  dinner.  We  sfhall  have  a 
tolerably  large  party  to-day — Arnheim,  Statlff^,  and 
some  others,  came  here  to  fish;  but  the  weather  com- 
pelled them  to  play  billiards;  and  they  now  intend  to 
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dine  -witK  us.  Klemmhein  expected  to  meet  the  Belle- 
gardes ,  and  that  he  may  not  be  disappointed,  I  have 
Just  sent  off  to  Neuhof  to  invite  them;  they  will  be 
sure  to  come,  as  you  know  they  are  always  bored  to 
death  at  home  on  a  day  of  this  kind." 

Melanie  was  glad  that  their  party  had  increased. 
She   thought   the   expected  interview  would  be  less 

painful  before  witnesses  —  and retired  to  her 

room  to  dress  and  prepare  for  it. 

Most  carefully  she.  chose  her  gravest  coloured  robe. 
Most  solemnly  she  covered  with  choicest  old  lace, 
formed  to  represent  a  cap,  her  shining  black  hair.  Un- 
consciously, she  wished  to  appear  less  worldly,  in  both 
dress  and  manners,  than  she  supposed  Englmann  ex- 
pected to  iirid  her;  and  yet  a  latent  desire  to  please, 
perhaps  surprise  by  her  still  remarkable  beauty,  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  as  she  walked  towards  the 
drawing-room,  whence  the  humming  sound  of  many 
voices  told  her  she  was  as  late  as  she  that  day 
intended  to  be. 

The  B^llegardes  gathered  round  her — the  officers 
from  ExfoEt  spoke  of  their  frustrated  plans — ^Klemm- 
hein related  how  he  had  been  playing  at  masquerade, 
and  how  mortified  he  had  been  at  not  having  obtained 
a  single  glance  from  her  Excellency,  &c.  &c.  &c.;  and 
Melanie  answered  and  smiled,  while  her  eyes  furtively 
wandered  to  a  table  covered  with  maps  and  books, 
where  the  President  and  Englmatin  were  standing,  ap  ^ 
parently  discussing  some  very  interesting  topic.  Some- 
what offended  to  find  that  the  latter  could  talk  and 
care  about  roads  and  plantations  when  he  expected  to 
see  her,  the  palpitations  of  her  heart  ceased  by  de- 
grees; she  waited  sufficiently  long  to  convince  him  that 

17* 
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she  too  was  indifferent;  and  it  was  a  fact,  that  as  she 
at  length  walked  across  the  room,  she  actually  felt 
very  nearly  as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  she  looked. 
What  Englmann  felt  or  thought,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  conjecture;  he  bowed  over  the  proffered  hand, 
spoke  quietly  of  the  quarter  of  a  life  that  had  inter- 
vened since  they  had  last  met,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  repress  the  more  violent  than  graceful  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  bestowed  on  him  by  his  two  children. 
And  Melanie  put  her  hand  on  Tina's  head,  and  spoke 
of  her,  and  of  the  education  of  children  in  general, 
and  girls  in  particular,  wondering  at  herself  and 
at  him,  and  greatly  inclined  to  ask,  "Can  such 
things  be?" 

They  can — and  it  is  better  that  it  is  so.  Fifteen 
years  spent  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  those 
domestic  duties  from  which  no  station  in  life  is  ex- 
empted, will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
extinguish  the  most  flaming  first  love  that  ever  burned 
on  the  altar  of  disinterestedness. 

Melanie  gazed  with  melancholy  earnestness  on  the 
voluminous  white  neckcloth;  the  long  uncurled  hair, 
combed  back  from  the  calm  but  careworn  face  be- 
fore her;  and  then — then — the  fantastic  little  flicker- 
ing flame  she  had  so  fondly  fed  with  poetry  and 
mooplight  meditations  for  years,  was — quenched  for 
ever. 

'•Such,  such  is  life!"  she  observed  to  Cyrilla,  as 
they  separated  for  the  night  "I  may  be,  as  you  say, 
a  more  contented  woman  henceforward,  but  for  me  the 
romance  of  life  has  ended;  the  pleasing  sorrow  that 
inspired  my  verse  is  gone  for  ever!  Content  is  death 
to  poesy." 
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"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Cyrilla;  "but  it  is  health 
of  mind — it  is  happiness — and  I  cannot  pity  you  for 
having  gained  it,  even  at  the  price  of  all  your  'pleasing 
sorrows,'  and  poetical  inspirations." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  breakfast-room  the 
next  morning;  but  lighted  no  cheerful  faces,  save  those 
of  Englmann  and  his  two  children.  They  laughed  and 
talked  together,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  being  enacted 
around  them;  and  had  not  Cyrilla  been  greatly  pre- 
occupied, their  gaiety  would  certainly  have  attracted 
her  from  the  window,  where  she  had  stood  so  long, 
and  silently  following  with  anxious  eyes  the  figures 
of  Rupert  and  Conrad,  as  they  walked  together  before 
the  house,  forgetful  of  time,  and  heedless  of  the  but 
half  suppressed  yawns  of  the  superlatively  well-dressed 
French  valet  who  leaned  so  gracefully  against  a  pillar 
of  the  portico,  or  the  fiery  impatient  glances  of  the 
bearded  chasseur,  who  had  stood  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  beside  the  open  door  of  the  well- 
appointed  travelling  carriage. 

At  length  the  cousins  appr-oached  Cyrilla,  and 
making  a  sign  to  her  to  lean  a  little  out  of  the  window, 
Conrad  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Will  you  allow  me,  as 
relation  or  friend,  to  give  an  opinion  concerning' your 
affairs,  and  offer  you  advice  1" 

"Most  gladly,"  answered  Cyrilla,  blushing  a  good 
deal,  while  she  glanced  inquiringly  towards  Rupert 

"From  what  I  have  just  heard,"  continued  Conrad, 
with  grave  solicitude,  "it  has  become  evident  to  me, 
as  well  as  Rupert,  that  some   ungentlemanlike   ad- 
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vantage  is  being  taken  of  your  want  of  knowledge  of 
common  law.  A  promise  such  as  you  suppose  you 
have  made  is  an  impossibility." 

"You  have  said  more  than  I  permitted,**  she  ob- 
served, turning  reproachfully  to  Rupert. 

"My  dear  Cyrilla,  you  could  not  expect  me  to  let 
Conrad  leave  Freilands  under  the  impression  that  I 
was  acting  as  he  supposed." 

"Do  not  regret  the  confidence  he  has  placed  in  me,'' 
interposed  Conrad,  quickly;  "rather  let  me  use  it  to 
make  myself  useful.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that 
Rupert  is  too  much  personally  concerned  and  interested 
in  this  affair  to  discuss  it  with  Count  ZorndorfF  as  ra- 
tionally and  dispassionately  as  is  desirable May 

I  hope  that  you  will  employ  me  for  this  purposed  One 
word,  and  I  remain  here  to  insist  on  your  being  released 
from  such  unjust  thraldom." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear  Conrad,"  said 
Cyrilla,  extending  her  hand  toward^  him,  while  tears 
started  to  her  eyes;  "I  understand  all  the  generosity 
of  your  offer,  but I  ......  cannot  accept  it." 

"You  will  not?" 

"I  dare  not." 

"Then,"  said  Conrad,  coming  closer,  and  speaking 
in  a  whisper;  "let  me  at  least  advise  you  to  leave  Ex- 
fort,  and  get  out  of  the  reach  of  that  handsome  tyrant 
as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Even  that  will  be  more  difficult  than  you  sup- 
pose," answered  Cyrilla,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"You  think  he  will  follow  youl" 

She  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  answer. 

"Come  to  Waldenburg  all  of  you he  will 
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scarcely  besiege  a  castle  ia  the  Carpathiians,  with  moat 
and  tawer  still  in  good  preservation." 

"The  President  is  going  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe...'*  be- 
gan Cyrilla. 

"So  much  the  better:  then  I  can  have  yon  and 
Melanie  without  him^  perhaps)" 

Cyrilla  raised  herself  frosn  her  stooping  position. 
"No,  Conrad,"  she  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile; 
"there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  made,  nor  could  I  even  propose  it" 

''I  may  expect  you  at  least,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Rupert,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  dis- 
appointment; "the  first  use  you  will  make  of  your 
liberty  wilV  I  hope,  be  a " 

"To  inspect  your  fortress,"  said  Rupert  "You  may 
expect  me  about  the  end  of  September." 

"And  in  the  meantime,  Rupert,  don't  despise  my 
advice  because  I  happen  to  be  a  couple  of  years  youngier 
than  you  are.    Keep  clear  of  the  Viscountess." 

"I  will,"  said  Rupert,  good-humouredly. 

"It  would  have  been  well  for  me,"  said  Conrad,  as 
be  turned  from  Cyrilla,  and  with  bent-down  head 
walked  towards  the  hall  door;  "it  would  have  been. 
well  for  me  if  I  had  not  let  myself  be  persuaded  to 
come  here." 

"Doa't.say  that,"  cried  Rupert,  warmly;  "for  if 
you  had  not  come  we  should  have  been  strangers  stiUi 
whereas  now,  I  trust,  we  are  friends  for  life," 

"I  am  so  very  sorry  to  leave  you  all,"  said  Conrad, 
greatly  ashamed  of  what  he  supposed  an  absurd  Weakness* 

**Then  why  don't  you  stay  here?" 

"Because  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  yesterday,  and 
everything  is  changed  now.    Adieu!" 
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He  sprang  into  the  carriage,  the  door  of  which  was 
closed  with  a  sounding  jerk  that  made  the  horses  prick 
up  their  ears,  the  postilions  vault  into  their  saddles, 
the  valet  clamber  monkey-like  to  his  place,  followed 
with  more  dignity,  but  equal  haste,  by  the  chasseur; 
and  a  moment  after  they  swept  past  the  windows  of  the 
breakfast-room,  where  a  number  of  loiterers  were  now 
collected.  The  President  and  Zorndorff  were  not  among 
them — they  had  long  been  standing  apart,  perhaps 
too  evidently  waiting  for  the  dispersion  of  the  party. 
A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  Yirginie  and  the 
latter — she  raised  little  Alphonse  in  her  arms,  and, 
with  an  unusually  benign  smile,  proposed  taking  the 
two  other  children  with  her  to  Neuhof,  "t«»  play  with 
Hortense  and  Josephine." 

The  invitation  did  not  seem  to  give  much  pleasure; 
they  hung  on  their  father's  arms,  and  begged  to  go 
with  him;  and  when  he  said  that  he  and  Rupert  would 
be  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  them,  they  turned 
imploringly  to  Cyrilla, 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  walk  with  you  to-day," 
she  said,  "as  I  have  a  long  letter  to  write;  but  if  yoii 
go  to  Neuhof,  I  promise  to  meet  you  at  the  ford  when 
you  are  returning  home." 

"I  intended  to  have  kept  them  until  after  the  chil^ 

dren's  dinner,"  began  Virginie,  "that  is if  Mr. 

Englmann  will  permit ." 

"O,  no,  no,  no,"  they  both  cried  eagerly;  "you 
will  find  us  at  the  ford  if  you  will  only  go  there  at 
twelve  o'docL" 

Cyrilla  smiled,  and  then  whispered  to  Tina,  "Play 
widi  little  Alphonse  to-day,  and  don't  shock  the  Belle- 
gardes  with  unnecessary  gymnastics." 
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The  little  girl  looked  up  mquiringfy. 

"I  mean,  don't  climb  the  apple-trees,  or  run  races 
with  Jerome  or  Lucian," 

Tina  nodded  her  head  two  or  three  times,  with  an 
expression  of  great  intelligence  in  her  little  bright  eyes, 
jmd  then  followed  Virginie  out  of  the  room. 

The  President  looked  at  his  watch  with  dignified 
thoughtfulness,  murmured  something  about  having  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  to  spare  as  he  dropped  it  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket;  and  then  turning  to  Cyrilla  in  a  grave 
business-like  sort  of  way,  requested  to  speak  to  her 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  next  room. 

She  did  not  surmise,  she  knew  what  she  was  about  to 
hear;  but,  like  most  women,  her  imagination  was  both 
fertile  and  vivid,  and  had  already  furnished  her  with 
so  many  painful  interviews  with  the  President,  that 
the  reality  fell  far  short  of  the  supposition,  and  the 
courage  and  determination  which  she  took  with  her 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  She  sat 
down  on  the  offered  chair  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh 
of  resignation,  and  if  the  first  question  was  startling, 
she  was  at  least  prepared  to  answer  it 

"Without  your  mistaking  my  motive  for  mere  vul- 
gar curiosity,  Cyrilla,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  engaged 
to  your  cousin,  Ruperti" 

"I  am  not" 

''But  a  few  days  ago,"  he  continued,  ''I  should 
have  heard  this  answer  with  great  regret:  I  ought  now 
to  rejoice  at  it,  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so." 

Cyrilla  demanded  no  explanation  of  these  words, 
and,  much  surprised  at  her  composure,  he  added;  ''It 
is  your  own  wish  of  course  that  it  is  sol" 

"Yes,"  she  answ^edi  drawing  in  her  breatiii  quickly; 
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"circumstancesi  have  made  it  very  probable  that  I  shall 
never  enter  into  any  engagement" 

**With  himi  Then,  after  all,  my  nephew  may  be- 
right,  though  for  my  part  I  doubted  his  having  the 
slightest  chance«  That  unpleassant  explanation  at  ^a, 
and  his  subsequent  marriage,  were  not  I  supposed  liloely 
to  be  forgotten  oi!  forgiven  so  quickly,  and  ......^ 

Cyrilla  interrupted  him  with  the  assurance  that  she 
was  very  glad  to  find  his  opinion  coincided  so  exaictly 
with  her  own. 

''I  am  but  a  bulkier  in  affairs  of  this  kind,''  said 
the  President,  ''and  ought  not  to  have  reftn^d  to  that, 
day  at  Spa  when  I  intended  to  plead  Edouard's  cause 
for  him;  but  the  fact  is,  had  I  not  been  present  theii^ 
I  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  motives  which 
now  induce  him^  notwithstanding  the  recent  death  of 
bis  wife,  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing 
his  desire  to  atone  for  conduct  so  criminal  as  he  ac- 
knowledges his  to  have  been  on  that  occasion." 

Uninterrupted  by  Cyrilla,  the  President  enlarged 
on  this  topic  for  a  considerable  time;  faurt  when  he 
allowed  her  to  perceive  that  Zwndorff  entertained  no 
doubts  of  animate  success — expected  that  she  would, 
in  tibe  course  of  the  ensuing^  year,  pardon  if  not  forget 
the  past,  and  bestow  her  hand  on  him,  nay  even  now 
required  a  promise  to  that  effect,  her  stixger  overcame 
411  other  feelings^  and  with  a  fluency  which  aft^wards 
astonished  hefself,  she  altogether  declined  the  pro- 
posed, alliance,  and  begged  never  to  hear  it  mea>tk>aed 
again« 

**  Have  you  wdl  considered  what  you  are  doings 
Cyrilla?"  asked  the  President  very  seriously. 

^YtSf^  she  answered,  rising;  ''you  cannot  suppose 
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me  in  the  least  surprised  'at  what  you  have  said.  I 
expected  to  hear  it, — not  just  yet,  perhaps, — but  the 
sooner  your  nephew  is  now  made  acquainted  with  my 
unalterable  decision  the  better." 

"Your  'unalterable  decision!/"  repeated  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  slightly  ironical  smile,,  as  bis  eyes  fal- 
lowed the  youthful  figure  retreating  towards  the  door. 
''That  sounds  well,  but  means  notbong,  Cyrilla.  Listen 

to  me There  is  nothing  unalterable  in  this  world. 

As  well  might  we  hope  to  stop  the  course  of  time  as 
the  .progress  of  change:  it  is  incessant,  not  alone  in. 
things  and  persons,  but  in  minds  also.  Gradually,, 
almost  imperceptibly,  these  changes  take  place,  and 
are  only  known  to  us  by  their  effects,  or  felt  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  influence  our  actions."  He 
paused,  and  then  added,  gravely  —  ".Will  you  not 
defer  your  final  answer,  and  try  what  change  a  year 
may  make  in  your  ideas  on  this  very  important  sub* 
ject?" 

Cjrrilla  had  stopped,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to" 
feel  annoyed  or  amused  at  the  calm  answer  to  ber 
rather  vehement  speech.  He  seemed  to  think  that  she 
was  wavering  already  in  her  "unalterable  decision," 
and  perhaps  intended  to  confirm  any  prudent  con- 
sideration that  might  have  arisen,  when  he  added — 
Vlf  you  are  not.  likely  to  enter  into  ^n.  engagement 
with  Rupert,  Edouard's  proposal  is  worthy  o/. at.  least 
some  months'  consideration.  He  is  now  ^in  eveiy  re- 
spect a  most  eligible  parity  and  is  as  mudi  attached 
to  you  as  any  woman  <ix>uki  desire — more  so^  in  fajct, 
than  is  conducive  to  happiness — for  he  seems  extra- 
vagantly jealous,  without  a  shadow  of  cause  that  I  can 
discover," 


its  cyrella; 

A  painful  feeling  of  consciousness  suffused  Cy- 
rilla's  face  with  a  deep  blush: — a  moment  afterwards, 
the  fear  that  Zomdorff  might  at  last  have  discovered 
her  preference  for  Rupert  made  her  so  pale,  that  even 
the  President  observed  it.  He  fixed  his  keen  gray 
eyes  on  her,  and  said  slowly  —  **Can  it  be  possible 
that,  with  the  choice  of  two  such  men  as  Edouard  and 
Rupert,  you  think  of  throwing  yourself  away  on  Count 
Lindesmarl" 

*'0,  no,"  she  answered,  greatly  relieved  to  perceive 

that  Rupert  had  not  been  referred  to;  ''I I 

merely  wish  to  remain  as  I  am  for  a  few  years  longer.'^ 

The  President  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment  "I 
believe,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  door  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  "I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  Edouard  spoke 
to  you  himself." 

But  Cyrilla  did  not  feel  disposed  for  further  ex- 
planations; and  the  moment  the  President  left  the 
room,  she  opened  the  door  near  which  she  was  stand- 
ing, and  ran  up  the  stairs  to  Rupert's  study  with 
such  eager  haste,  that  when  there  she  could  scarcely 
articulate. 

Englmann  had  been  looking  over  some  plans  and 
estimates  of  school-houses  with  Him.  They  both  turned 
round,  rather  surprised. 

"Rupert  ......  let  me  go with  you 

to the  marsh  to-day You  must  take  me 

I  shall  be  as  little  troublesome  as  possible." 

"We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  have  you  with 
us,"  cried  Rupert;  "but  put  on  very  strong  boots,  for 
after  yesterday's  rain  some  of  the  fields  will  be  half 
tinder  water." 

To  this  direction  she  paid  no  attention,  but  waited 
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to  descend  the  stairs  with  him,  and  when  in  the  hall 
sent  for  her  bonnet  and  gloves.  While  they  were  still 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  the  President 
came  out  of  the  breakfast-room,  followed  by  ZorndorfF 
Jn  a  state  of  such  exasperation  that  all  his  efforts  were 
insufficient  effectually  to  conceal  it.  He  whispered  a 
few  words  to  his  uncle,  as  they  walked  to  the  hall- 
door  together,  and  then  turned  round  and  frowningly 
watched  Cyrilla,  who,  with  nervous  haste,  tied  on  her 
garden  bonnet,  and  sent  some  scarcely  intelligible 
message  to  her  sister  —  hurrying  past  him  even  while 
still  speaking. 

"Cyrilla,"  cried  Rupert,  following  her,  "you  can- 
not cross  the  fields  if  you  do  not  put  on  the  boots  you 
had  made  on  purpose  for  the  marsh.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  still — we  are  not  in  any  hurry." 

"But  I  am,"  said  Cyrilla,  walking  quickly  on.  "I 
want  to  get  away  from  himi^  she  added,  in  a  low 
voice.  "Perhaps  he  may  return  to  Exfort  with  the 
President,  and  let  us  enjoy  our  remaining  time  at 
Freilands  in  peace  and  happiness." 

"Oh!  you  have  had  an  explanation  at  last?**         ; 

"Not  with  him— it  was  the  President  who  spoke 
to  me.  But  as  he  will  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  all  I  said, 
I  may  hope  to  hear  no  more  about  this  matter  for 
some  time  at  least" 

"But  you  are  still  bound  by  your  promise?  still 
unable  to  bestow  a  kind  word  or  look  on  me  when  he 
is  present?" 

"He  cannot  always  be  present,"  said  Cyrilla,  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"In  his  uncle's  house  at  least  he  will  seldom  be 
-absent^  and  it  is  there  I  must  see  you  in  future." 
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Cyrilla  was  silent;  and  the  Vicar,  observing  that 
they  had  ceased  to  speak,  walked  on  beside  them,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  conversation  with  Rupert  on  the 
endless  subject  of  parishioners  and  parish  duties. 

Half  provoked  with  her  cousin  for  feeling  an  in- 
terest just  then  in  such  details,  Cyrilla  moved  on 
alone,  —  at  last  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  her 
own  thoughts  that  siie  ceased  altogether  to  hear  the 
voices  of  her  companions.  She  was  not  quite  sure 
that  she  had  acted  wisely  in  avoiding  an  interview 
"with  Zomdorff— perhaps  she  ought  to  have  made 
one  more  appeal  to  his  generosity,  -—  but  after  what 
^elanie  had  told  her,  how  could  she  expect  anything 
but  disappointment?  No,  she  must  trust  to  time, — 
must  wait  until  he  himself  proposed  to  act  as  she  had 
so  often  in  vain  implored  him  to  do...  The  President 
liadsaid  that  time  of  itself  brought  change,  and  he 
.  was  right.  What  had  not  three  years  done  for  her? 
what  might  not  three  more  do  for  ZorndotfFI 

At  the  lake  they  found  the  fisher  and  his  son  la?;ily 
stretched  in  Rupert's  wherry:  they  both  started  up,  and 
J)iegan  to  arrange  the  seats. 

"Bring  out  the  new  boat  with  the  awning,."  said 
R«upert.    "I  dpn't  intend  to  row  to-day.-' 

"What  a  luxurious  amusement  boating  is!"  ob- 
j^rved  Enghnann,  throwing  himself  bade  on  the 
cushions  with  nn  easy  negligence  liiat  rather  oddly 
contrasted  with  the  formality  of  his  dress.  "I  used 
to  wish  that  Windhorst  possessed  a  lake  or  river,  but 
now  I  am  glad  it  has  neither.  The  temptation  to 
idleness  would  have  been  irresistible,  and  I  might  have 
still  lotiger  continued  to  kdulge  in  reveries  and  re* 
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grets  which  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  ft 
Christian  minister." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Rupert,  "I  consider  it 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Windhorst  has  only  a 
-fish-pond.  To  me  a  lake  brings  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
Tecollections  —  reminds  me  of  our  vacation-journeys 
— of  Como,  Maggiore,  even  the  Mediterranean  it^ 
self." 

"^'And  who,"  said  Enghnann,  einthusiastiifeally,  "who 
could  see  this  doudless  sky,  those  sunbeams  quiver- 
ing on  the  long  expanse  of  water,  without  recalling 
^uch  scenes,  if  they  had  ever  been  offered  to  his 
youthful  eyes,  or  helped  to  inflame  his  boyish  imagi- 
nation!*' 

Cyrilla*s  train  of  thought  was  broken:  she  looked 
up  and  began  to  think  it  possible  that  the  Vicaf, 
when  a  score  of  years  younger,  might  have  resembled 
in  some  degree  the  portraits  so  often  drawn  of  hin^ 
l)y  Melanie.  The  eyes  of  which  -she  had  heard  so 
•much  were  certainly  of  the  heavenly  blue  of  the  sky 
above  them,  and  there  was  someUiing  visionary  in 
their  upturned  expression  thsrt  involuntarily  interested 
lier.  Unconsciocits  of  her  observation,  he  continued: 
"Those  were  pleasant  journeys,  Rupert  — days  Of 
iimocent  vanity;  we  scarcely  fdt  the  difference  of  our 
ages  then." 

"Not  at  all,*"  said  Rupert,  bending  forwawi  to  see 
if  it  were  time  to  steer  for  the  river.  "You  were  the 
pleasantest  companion  possible;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  occasional  quotation  of  Greek  or  Latin,  I  should 
have  qtiite  forgotten  you  were  my  tutor." 

"I  am  afraid  it  escaped  my  memory,  too,  oftener 
"than  it  ought,"  rqoined  Enghnann,  smiling.    "Do  you 
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xemembfer  that  time  at  Como,  where  the  English  family 
supposed  me  to  be  your  elder  brother,  and  were  so 
very  civil  to  us?"  ♦ 

"Perfectly,"  answered  Rupert,  laughing.  "They 
discovered  some  likeness  between  me  and  a  fair- 
haired  midshipman,  a  son  of  theirs,  who  by  all  ac- 
jcounts  must  have  been  a  still  more  restless  animal 
than  I  was.  I  thought  they  would  never  stop  shaking 
oar  hands,  and  for  my  part  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable alarm  lest  the  mamma,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
might  be  tempted  to  give  me  a  kiss!  At  that  time  I 
should  have  resented  such  a  liberty  as  quite  deroga- 
tory to  my  dignity,  and  I  did  not  at  all  like  having 
my  curls  pushed  off  my  forehead,  or  a  hand  placed 
on  my  shoulder,  even  by  a  handsome  woman;  whereas 
now,  I  could  submit  to  caresses  of  the  kind  with  a 
very  good  grace,  though  but  bestowed  on  me  by  the 
stout  mother  of  an  unruly  midshipman." 

Cyrilla  smiled.  Englmann  seemed  to  be  recalling 
the  time  more  distinctly  to  his  memory.     "Yes  ...... 

they  were  very  polite  indeed invited  us  to  visit 

them  in  England  ......  but,"  he  added,  with  a  sli^tly 

contemptuous  smile,  "but  they  thought  I  was  Baron 
'  Adlerkron  of  Windhorst  —  supposed  me  the  possessor 
•of  your  handsome .  travelling-carriage — saw  that  our 
arrival  created  some  sensation,  and  must  have  observed 
the  exemplary  patience  with  which  the  people  at  the 
hotel  submitted  to  the  nuisance  of  having  the  puppies 
you  brought  from  St  Bemhard  running  all  over  the 
house." 

"And  very  well  behaved  puppies  they  were,"  said 
Rupert,  "until  the  day  they  got  hold  of  the  English- 
woman's bonnet. and  feathers.    Do  ^ou  recollect  their 
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rushing  into  our  rooms,  scampering  about  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  depositing  the  mangled  spoils  at  our 
feet,  wagging  their  tails  and  looking  up  for  the  ap- 
probation I  did  not  dare  to  show  because  you  were 
present.  Those  blue  feathers  nearly  choked  me  as 
well  as  the  dogs.  I  never  laughed  so  immoderately  in 
all  my  life;  and  I  think,  too,  you  were  amused,  though 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  look  grave." 

"You  forget,"  said  Englmann,  smiling,  "that  all 
the  apologies  and  excuses  which  were  necessary  oh 
the  occasion  fell  to  my  share.  I  never  was  so  pro- 
voked in  my  life;  we  could  not  pay  for  the  damage 
done,  or  replace  the  bonnet,  or  do  anything  but  offer 
regrets." 

"We  made  some  offering  of  that  kind  wherever  we 
went,"  said  Rupert.  "I  certainly  was  a  most  trouble- 
some boy;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  made  up  for  my 
juvenile  misconduct  when,  at  a  later  period,  we  com- 
menced our  pedestrian  tours.  How  I  enjoyed  our 
wanderings  in  Tyrol,  with  straw  hats  on  our  heads 
and  knapsacks  on  our  shoulders!  Those  expeditions 
elicited  the  only  sparks  of  poetry  in  my  nature  .  ,  .  ^  • 
I  wrote  verses  then,  didn't  I,  Englmann?  Wild  effu- 
sions befitting  my  age  and  education." 

"I  remember,"  he  answered;  "they  were  all  of  a 
more  martial  than  sentimental  description.  You  were 
always  looking  for  sites  whereon  to  build  impregnable 
castles,  and  I  trying  to  discover  a  nook  suitable  for 
the  modest  edifice,  the  possession  of  which  would  at 
that  time  have  made  me  so  immeasurably  happy." 

"That  was  the  dreamy  part  of  your  life,"  said 
Rupert;  "it  did  not  last  long." 

"Dreams  never  do;  they  are  supposed  only. to  oc- 

Cyrilla.  //.  I& 
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cupy  the  moments  immediately  before  waking;  but 
•they  sometimes  make  a  deep  impression,  nevertheless; 
and  those  to  which  you  allude  caused  me  to  take  a 
step  that  has  influenced  my  whole  life."  Not  aware  of 
being  understood  by  Cyrilla,  he  continued,  "The  wish 
to  have  a  home  to  offer  to  one  who  would  have  been 
an  excuse  for  any  other  act  of  thoughtlessness,  in- 
duced me,  without  proper  reflection,  to  choose  the 
church  as  my  profession — I  should  rather  say  my 
means  of  subsistence." 

"But,"  said  Rupert,  "I  never  imagined  that  you 
did  so  unwillingly." 

"No;  I  did  it  willingly,  gladly;  but  my  motives 
were  not  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  When  obliged 
^o  resign  the  being  I  had  so  idolized,  the  fulfilment  of 
my  religious  duties  became  a  toil  to  me — my  humble 
dwelling,  without  the  beautiful  companion  I  had  hoped 
.would  have  shared  it  with  me,  appeared  mean  and 
wretched;  in  short,  I  saw  the  falseness  of  my  position, 
saw  my  error  when  too  late,  and  felt  that  not  only  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life  had  still  strong  hold 
.on  me,  but  that  my  natural  temperament  struggled 
stubbornly  against  the  restraint  imposed  on  words  and 
actions." 

"You  judge  your  motives  and  yourself  with  too 
much  severity,"  said  Rupert.  "How  many  others  have 
entered. the  church  in  the  same  way  without  any  of 
the  scruples  and  repentant  humility  which  you  ex- 
perienced!" 

"I  trust  not  many,"  rejoined  Englmann:  "no  one 
should  choose  that  profession  without  having  the  most 
(Jecided  preference  or  actual  vocation  for  it:  negligence 
in  any  other  is  mere  personal  worldly  loss;    but  a 
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Christian  minister  who  neglects  or  is  even  indifferent 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  endangers  not  only 
his  own  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  but  that  of 
hundreds  of  others  who  naturally  look  to  him  for  ex- 
ample and  instruction.*' 

"My  dear  Englmann,"  cried  Rupert,  "you  are 
talking  as  if  you  had  been  the  most  worthless  of 
men.  Allow  me  at  least  to  inform  my  cousin  that  you 
are  by  ma^y  degrees  the  most  pious  and  exemplary 
vicar  that  ever  the  village  of  Windhorst  has  possessed." 

"I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  duties 
faithfully,"  said  Englmann,  quietly,  "and  have  been 
rewarded  in  a  way  I  hardly  dared  to  expect.  I  am 
now  contented  beyond  my  hopes,  and  happy  beyond 
my  deserts;  but  not  knowing  or  wishing  to  try  how 
far  I  could  bear  temptation,  and  being  quite  convinced 
that,  instead  of  seeking,  I  must  ever  avoid  the  excite- 
ments of  society,  I  find  your  house  much  too  gay  for 
me,  Rupert,  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  shall 
leave  it  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

"I  have  the  greatest  possible  objection,"  answered 
Rupert,  "and  insist  on  your  remaining,  were  it  only 
to  convince  Cyrilla  that  you  are  not  the  weak  waver- 
ing character  you  have  represented  yourself  to  be." 

"Avoiding  temptation  is  not  weakness,"  said 
Englmann. 

"But  I  cannot  see  even  a  shadow  of  temptation 
for  you  at  Freilands,"  persisted  Rupert. 

"Because  you  don't  know  my  weaknesses,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  I  still  value  the  luxuries 
and  enjoy  the  elegancies  of  life — how  very  soon 
they  could  again  become  indispensable  to  me!  The 
years  passed  with  you,   and  the  habits  acquired  in 
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your  uncle's  house,  have  caused  me  more  suffering 
than  you  can  ever  imagine;  but,  putting  myself  out  of 
the  question,  you  surely  must  perceive  that,  in  a  house 
so  constantly  full  of  young  and  gay  people  as  Frei- 
lands,  I  seem,  with  my  reserved  manners  and  peculiar 
dress,  only  placed  among  them  like  the  veiled  skeleton 
at  an  Egyptian  banquet,  to  call  to  remembrance  what 
they  would  all  rather  forget." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  them  were 
occasionally  subject  to  a  little  restraint,"  said  Rupert; 
"but  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  your  dress,  you  must 
allow  me  to  say,  that  you  carry  it  to  excess  now. 
The  long  hair  is  something  quite  new,  and  not  at  all 
necessary." 

"I  consider  it  advantageous  to  remind  others,  and 
through  them  myself,  of  my  vocation." 

"But  I  assure  you,  Englmann,  if  such  a  dress 
were  de  rigueur,  it  would  be  enough  to  deter  many 
young  men  from  taking  orders." 

"Those  who  could  be  deterred,  by  any  peculiarity 
of  dress,  from  undertaking  so  sacred  an  office,  had 
better  turn  their  thoughts  to  something  else." 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Rupert;  "the  dress  would 
not  have  influenced  me;  but  I  believe  I  should  have 
avoided  all  extremes,  all  pedantry,  as  I  now  do  every- 
thing that  in  any  way  borders  on  foppery." 

This  remark  seemed  to  strike  Englmann:  Rupert 
forgot  it  the  moment  the  words  passed  his  lips.  They 
had  turned  up  the  river,  and  were  rowing  against  its 
scarcely  perceptible  current:  the  banks  at  first,  shaded 
to  the  water's  edge  by  fine  old  trees,  afforded  a  pleasant 
gloom  afler  the  glare  of  the  lake;  for  even  a  cloudless 
jsky  and  the  brightest  sunbeams  pall  on  the  senses 
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when  long  enjoyed,  and  change,  even  apparently  for 
the  worse,  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  shade  to  a  picture* 
The  scene  was  new  to  Englmann,  and  he  stood  up 
and  listened  with  interest  as  Rupert  explained  his 
plans,  pointed  to  his  already  reclaimed  land,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  growth  of  his  young  plantations.  By 
degrees  the  latter  began  to  dwindle  into  rather  scraggy 
specimens  of  marsh-pine,  dwarf  birch,  and  stunted 
shrubs,  intermingled  with  large  patches  of  heath;  and 
soon  after  an  apparently  endless  expanse  of  brown 
and  purple  bog  lay  before  them,  the  river  widened, 
and  the  boat  glided  easily  into  the  waveless  shallow 
waters  of  a  dark-coloured  lake,  the  shores  of  which 
were  disfigured  by  an  over-luxuriant  crop  of  reeds 
and  bulrushes. 

"Is  this  the  source  of  the  riverl"  asked  Englmann. 

"No;  the  springs,  as  many  of  them  as  we  could 
discover,  are  further  on,  where  there  is  another  lake 
even  more  desolate-looking  than  this.  Here,  at  least, 
I  have  some  high  ground  for  my  village:  the  Vehn 
colonists,  you  know,  are  to  build  beside  the  road  and 
canals  that  are  to  be  made  through  the  bog.'' 

"Cjrrilla,"  said  Rupert,  as  they  stood  on  Ihe  landing- 
place  and  looked  round  them,  "you  cannot  cross  these 
fields  to-day,  and  this  is  rather  a  melancholy  spot  to 

leave  you  in suppose  you  were  to  row  up  to 

the  last  lake." 

"Which  is  still  more  dreary,"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling. 
"No,  I  shall  sit  quietly  under  the  three  pollards  until 
you  return:  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  done  so." 

"But  you  have  no  book,  or  any  thing  to  amuse 
you " 

^I  do  not  want  amusement    Tell  the  old  fisher- 
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man  to  remain  in  the  boat,  and  if  I  get  tired  of  being 
here,  I  can  go  on  the  lake  and  look  for  aquatic  plants: 
so  pray  do  not  return  a  moment  sooner  than  )rou  like 
on  my  account." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Cyrilla  walked  towards  the  pollards.  They  were 
but  a  few  yards  distant,  and  stood  alone,  hideous,  yet 
picturesque;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  last  epithet  can- 
not be  denied  them,  so  frequently  have  they  been 
chosen  by  landscape  painters  as  studies,  or  to  futnish 
a  foreground  if  not  actual  picture,  with  their  thin  fo- 
liage and  deformed  trunks.  Half  kneeling  on  the  seat 
beneath  one  of  them ,  Cyrilla  watched  her  cousin  and 
his  companion,  until  they  disappeared  behind  the  osier- 
planted  dike  that  fenced  the  meadows  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  water,  and  then  collecting  various 
iliarsh-plants,  she  wandered  towards  the  lake,  and  per- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  that  the  fisherman,  over- 
powered by  heat  and  recent  exertion,  was  already  en- 
joying a  sound  sleep  in  the  boat. 

The  silence  of  a  midsummer  noon  was  around  her, 
and  the  winged  part  of  the  insect  world  alone  seeming 
fully  to  enjoy  and  seek  th^  shadeless  heat,  buzzed 
and  hummed  over  the  numerous  slimy  pools*  of  stag- 
nant water  in  ceaseless  inexplicable  activity*,  or  with 
Unsullied  feet  stalked  airily  on  the  oozy  green  surface, 
until  disturbed  by  some  spotted  frog  that,  suddenly 
rising,  spread  destruction  and  terror  around  him,  when  - 
darting  with  gaping  mouth  and  outstretched  legs  across 
the  pigmean  domain. 

Dragon  and  butter  flies  hovered  above  thfc  sedges, 
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and  over  the  sleeping  old  man;  and  it  was  when  fol- 
lowing their  vagrant  flights,  that  C)a'illa  observed  some- 
thing dark  moving  along  the  course  of  the  river.  A 
few  moments'  observation  convinced  her  that  it  was  a 
small  boat,  and  her  beating  heart  told  her,  long  be- 
fore the  outline  of  the  figure  became  distinct,  that  the 
solitary  man  in  it  was  Zorndorff.  Notwithstanding  his 
physician's  injunctions  that  he  should  avoid  violent 
exercise,  he  was  rowing  so  energetically,  that  the  little 
wherry  darted  through  the  water  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity; and  once  on  the  lake,  a  very  few  pulls  brought 
him  so  near  the  shore  that,  when  at  last  he  paused 
and  looked  up,  he  at  once  perceived  Cyrillia  on  the 
bank  motionless — expectant. 

Whatever  thoughts  of  escape  she  may  have  mo- 
mentarily entertained,  none  became  apparent;  and 
though  Zorndorff  had  known  that  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
vious day  would  make  the  low  meadows  impassable 
for  her,  and  had  expected  to  find  her  nearly  where 
she  was,  there  was  so  much  self-possession,  if  not  re-- 
solution,  in  the  erectness  of  her  figure  and  lightly 
folded  arms,  that  it  caused  a  sudden  and  complete 
change  in  his  feelings  and  plans.  He  had  followed 
her  in  a  state  of  fierce  anger,  determined  to  be  in- 
exorable—  to  insist — threaten — intimidate  her;  and 
now,  more  than  appeased  by  her  evident  willingness 
to  meet  him,  and  half  dreading  her  displeasure,  he 
rowed  slowly  forward,  meditating  forms  of  expostula- 
tion and  words  of  entreaty. 

'  As  his  boat  ran  alongside  of  the  other,  the  fisher- 
man raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  stared  drowsily 
round  him.  Zorndorff,  with  an  urbanity  not  common 
to  him,  requested  he  would  I  not  disturb  himself — he 
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did  not  want  any  assistance — hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  overtake  Baron  Adlerkron,  and  then  sprang 
up  the  bank,  heedless  of  the  old  man's  answer,  and 
only  intent  on  having  the  reeds  and  rushes  between 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cyrilla  waited  until  he  had  joined  her,  and  then 
led  the  way  to  the  seat  beneath  the  pollards. 

A  dead  silence  ensued. 

Zomdorff  flung  his  straw-hat  on  the  ground,  and 
passed  his  handkerchief  several  times  across  his  fore- 
head. He  wished  her  to  speak,  but  she  sat  down 
silently — her  downcast  eyes  effectually  concealing  her 
fears  from  his  inquiring  glances. 

"You  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  my  asking  for 
some  explanation  oT  what  you  said  to  my  uncle  this 
morning,  Cyrillal" 

"I  thought  I  had  been  sufficiently  explicit ,''  she 
answered,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"Why,  yes under  any  other  circumstances 

but  you  forget  that  I  have  a  right  to  a  different 

kind  of  answer  now." 

"I  rely  upon  your  written  promise,  and  abide  by 
my  answer." 

"But  do  you  think  that,  without  a  gleam  of  hope, 
I  can  go  on  for  ever  enduring  the  restraint  and  jeal- 
ousy you  have  made  me  suffer  lately?"  asked  Zorn* 
dorff,  with  ill-concealed  irritation,  as  he  sat  down  be- 
side her. 

A  bitter  sarcasm  trembled  on  Cyrilla's  lips.  She 
did  not  give  it  utterance,  but  the  sudden  movement, 
indignant  look,  half-opened  mouth — and  then  the 
listless  sinking  back  against  the  tree,  were  too  expres- 
sive to  be  misunderstood;  and  Zomdorff,  aifter  a  mo- 
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ment's  hesitation,  in  low  eager  words  of  entreaty, 
begged  her  to  forgive  the  past  and  believe  in  his  sincere 
repentance,  fie  would  submit  to  any  trial,  wait  any 
length  of  time,  on  condition  that  she  would  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  Lindesmar,  and  whoever  else  as^ 
pired  to  her  favour,  by  openly  acknowledging,  or  al- 
lowing it  to  be  understood,  that  she  was  engaged  to 
him. 

"Margaret  is  not  yet  three  months  in  her  grave 
• "  began  Cyrilla. 

"Pshaw!"  he  cried  impetuously,  "I  do  not  want 
you  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  I  only  ask  you  to 
speak  to  me,  look  at  me,  distinguish  me,  a  little  more 

than  any  one  else only  just  enough  to  let  people 

suppose O,  Cyrilla,  you  want  no  instruction  on 

these  subjects.  I  never  saw  any  woman  who  could 
show  a  preference  more  charmingly  than  you  can." 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  conceal  where  it  exists," 
she  answered;  "but  I  no  longer  feel,  and  will  not 
feign  it" 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.  "Have  I  heard  you  rightlyi 
Say  that  over  again." 

Cyrilla  repeated  her  words  distinctly,  adding,  that 
she  hoped  they  might  induce  him  to  consent  to  at 
least  constant  separation — the  only  favour  she  would 
henceforward  request  of  him;  and  she  trusted  that 
time  would  make  the  tie  that  connected  them  as  irk* 
some  to  him  as  it  had  long  been  to  her. 

Utterly  hopeless  of  moving  him,  and  rendered  de- 
sperate by  her  wretchedness,  there  was  a  decision  in 
her  manner  so  new  to  Zomdorif,  that  he  gazed  at  her 
in  astonishment  for  some  moments;  and  then  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  had  tried  her  affection  and  patience 
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quite  beyond  endurance  began  at  last  to  enter  bis 
mind — the  mere  idea  of  renewed  separation  making 
her  dearer  to  him  than  ever.  He  reasoned,  expostu- 
lated, and  entreated,  with  an  ardour  and  earnestness 
that  could  not  have  been  heard  unmoved,  had  she  be- 
come merely  indifferent  to  him;  but  fear  and  aversion 
were  working  so  strongly  within  her,  that  though  she 
partly  succeeded  in  concealing  the  former,  the  latter 
was  so  perfectly  evident,  as  she  drew  back  with  a 
shudder  when  he  attempted  to  put  his  arm  round  her, 
that  he  stood  up,  and  making  a  violent  effort  to  ap- 
pear composed,  said  slowly, — 

"You  seem  altogether  to  forget  our  relation  to  each 
other remember  that  no  barrier  now  exists  be- 
tween us." 

**I  trust  there  is  still  an  insuperable  one,"  said  Cy- 
rilla — "your  own  interest.  You  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
claim yourself  a  bigamist,  or  resign  your  wife's  fortune 
for  a  woman  who  has  altogether  ceased  to  care  for  you." 

"For  that  last  contingency  I  have  sedulously  pro- 
vided by  remittances  to  America,"  he  answered,  calmly; 
"and  once  there,  Cyrilla,  I  shall  concern  myself  very 
little  about  my  reputation  here." 

This  answer  overwhelmed  her,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  could  falter:  "Still — I  rely  on  your  promise 
of  forbearance — for  even  the  most  unprincipled  men 
have  some  vague  ideas  of  honour  P' 

Zomdorff  turned  away,  and  seemed  moved  to  an 
extent  that  he  did  not  wish  her  to  observe;  but  with 
true  feminine  quickness,  she  perceived  it,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  passed  across  her  mind,  as  she  added;  "I  can 
scarcely  think  that  you  will  secure  your  own  happi- 
ness by  wrecking  mine  so  completely." 
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"It  IS  your  own  fault,  CyriUa/*  he  exclaimedi 
vehemently. 

**True;  but  not  the  less  hard  to  be  borne  on  that 
account" 

"You  mistake  me;  I  did  not  refer  to  our  marriage,*' 
he  said,  quickly:  "much  as  we  have  both  suffered,  I 
have  never  regretted  that  for  one  moment.  If  you 
cannot  pardon,  and  will  not  acknowledge  it  now^ — it 
is  your  fault,  not  mine.  You  trust  to  time — so  will  I. 
Remain  as  you  are,  if  sdch  be  your  desire,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bear  with  resignation  this  temporary  loss 
of  your  affection,  considering  it  a  due  punishment  for 
my — offence." 

"Your  crme"  said  Cyrilla,  angry  and  disappointed 
at  being  deprived  of  the  last  hope  to  which  she  had 
unconsciously  clung. 

"Be  it  so,"  he  answered,  approaching  her  closely, 
"be  it  so;  but  to  conceal  one  crime  men  often  commit 
another;  and,"  he  added,  in  the  low  and  terribly  dis- 
tinct tones  of  suppressed  passion,  "and  if  you  will  not 
be  my  wife — by  God! — you  shall  never  be  that  of  any 
other  man." 

"You  need  not  swear,"  she  said,  shrinking  visibly; 

"I  see  that  T  must  submit death  itself 

anything  is  preferable  to  being  your  wife." 

"Recall  those  words,  Cyrilla.  You  may  wish  them 
unspoken  when  it  is  too  late.  Do  not  drive  me  to 
extremities." 

At  this  moment,  they  both  perceived  Rupert  ad- 
vancing towards  them  with  long  strides.  From  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  houses,  where  he  had  mounted  to 
inspect  the  rafters,  he  had  seen  that  C3rrilla  was  not 
alone,  and  ini^antly  siispeeting  that  Zorndorff  had  fol- 
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lowed  her,  he  l-ushed'  across  the  swampy  fields',  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her  from  an  interview  she  had  so 
evidently  wished  to  avoid.  One  glance  convinced  him 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late;  but,  without  bestowing 
atoy  attention  on  ZomdorfPs  angry  mien,  he  sprang 
Up  the  bank  to  Cyrilla,  stooped,  and  whispered  eagerly: 
**:May  I  npt  speak — may  I  not  interfere  now?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  anxiously;  "we  have  had, 
I  trust,  our  final  explanation:  it  was  necessary,  and  I 
ofught  not  to  have  tried  to  avoid  it." 

"Adlerkron,"  said  Zorndorff,  turning  haughtily  to 
Rupert;  "I  am  aware  that  you  have  heard  of  your 
cousin's  promise — engagement  in  fact  to  me.  As  her 
nearest  relation,  you  ought  to  be  informed  also,  that  I 
never  will  cede  any  of  the  rights  she  has  given  me." 

"Not  even  if  she  should  avow  a  preference  for 
some  one  elsel"  asked  Rupert. 

ZorndorfTs  instant  start  convinced  Cyrilla  that  the. 
actual  probability  of  such  a  thing  had  never  really 
entered  his  mind  until  that  moment.  As  he  strode  for- 
ward, with  a  fierce  gesture,  she  sprang  from  her  seat, 
exclaiming;  "Edouard,  I  entreat — O,  Rupert,  what  have 
you  said?" 

.  .  Perhaps  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  terror 
just  then  produced  a  sudden  faintness,  and  that,  ap- 
palled by  the  overpowering  sensation  of  momentarily 
increasing  weakness,  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree  for  support.  First  press- 
ing her  hands  to  her  eyes,  and  then  pushing  back  her 
hair  from  her  colourless  face,  she  looked  so  wildly 
round  her,  as  effectually  to  silence  her  companions, 
and  fix  the  attention  of  both  on  her  exclusively. 
■  .   With  a  deep  sigh,  she  once  more  sat  down;  and 
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no  sooner  had  a  faint  tinge  of  red  begun  to  colour  her 
lips,  than  Zomdorff  stood  erect  before  her,  his  eyes 
flashing,  while  he  asked;  **Is  this  truel" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"ZorndorfF,"  cried  Rupert,  angrily;  "I  cannot  allow 
you  to  annoy  my  cousin  in  this  manner.  You  have 
no  right." 

"Have  I  not?"  said  Zomdorff,  appealing  to  Cy- 
rilla. 

Her  answer  was  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"Incomprehensible!"  exclaimed  Rupert;  "except- 
ing," he  added,  looking  steadily  at  Zomdorff,  "except- 
ing, as  I  have  all  along  suspected,  you  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  some  religious  scmple  on  her  part" 

"Precisely,"  said  Zomdorff,  who  seemed  to  have 
regained  all  his  usual  cynical  composure;  "and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  what 
has  now  become  my  first  object  in  life." 

"But,"  cried  Rupert,  beginning  to  get  exasperated; 
"this  scruple,  if  sufficiently  well-founded  to  bind  her 
even  now,  ought  surely  to  have  prevented  you  from 
marrying  1" 

"I  wish  to  heaven  it  had!"  cried  Zomdorff,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  natural  feeling,  that  changed  the  whole 
expression  of  his  face.  "I  would  rather  have  grovelled 
in  poverty  all  my  life  than  have  heard  what  Cyrilla 
has  said  to  me  this  day." 

"But  having  heard  it,"  said  Rupert,  "there  is  but 
one  course  for  you  to  pursue." 

Cyrilla  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  up  through 
her  tears,  and  watched  his  countenance  with  the  deepest 
anxiety.    A  violent  intemal  struggle  was  evident  as 
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2k)rndorff  walked  backwards  and  forwards  before  them. 
He  first  muttered  a  few  angry  ejaculations ,  and  then 
spoke:  "No,  Adlerkron — it  cannot  be — ^you  do  not 
know  the  sacrifice  you  expect  from  me.  She  is  mine 
— and  mine  she  must  remain.  Once  for  all,  she  shall 
not — can  not — dare  not  even  think  of  any  one  but 
me." 

"Cyrilla,"  cried  Rupert,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
-passion;    "must  I — must  you  listen   to  this  without 
contradiction?" 

"She  cannot  contradict  it,"  said  Zorndorff,  calmly; 
"but  I  have  promised  forbearance  and — silence,  trusting 
that  beyond  a  certain  point  my  patience  will  not  be 
tried.  Understand  me  rightly,  Cyrilla,"  he  continued, 
approaching  her:  "A  home  and  something  more  than 
a  competence  awaits  me  in  America;  but — I  will  not 
emigrate — alone." 

"O,  anything — anything  but  that!"  cried  Cyrilla, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

Rupert,  completely  bewildered,  looked  from  one  to 
the  other.     He  breathed  shortly  and  audibly. 

"I  do  not  ask,"  added  Zorndorff,  with  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis,  "but  I  recommend  you  to  be  as  silent  as 
I  have  promised  to  be.  More  than  your  own  fate  de- 
pends on  your  words  and  actions  for  the  next  few 
months;  and  as  I  shall  leave  Freilands  to-day,  excuse 
my  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  request 
that  these  rides,  and  rows,  and  rambles  with  your 
cousin,  may  henceforward  cease  altogether:  now  that 
I  know  the  nature  of  your  feelings  towards  him,  you 
can  scarcely  expect  me  to  permit  them  any  longer." 
He  turned  to  leave  them  as  he  ceased  speaking. 

"Stay,"    cried  Rupert,    impetuously — "stay    until 
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I  have  asked  Cyrilla  if  she  will  submit  to  being  spoken 
to  in  this  manner." 

"O  yes,  yes,"  she  said,  hastily,  alarmed  at  Rupert's 
viglence.  "Let  him  say  what  he  pleases.  I  will  sub- 
mit to  anything  rather  than — than — Qh,  God,  how  un- 
happy I  am!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  fresh  tears, 
"and  all — all  my  own  fault!" 

"There  is  some  dreadful  mystery — some  secret 
here  which  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Rupert,  turning  to 
Zorndorif,  "and  I  must  insist  on  being  told  it  without 
delay  or  circumlocution." 

"From  me  you  shall  never  hear  it,"  answered  Zorn- 
dorff,  haughtily.  "I  leave  Cyrilla  to  confide  as  much 
or  as  little  as  she  pleases  to  you:  she  knows  what  the 
consequences  will  be;"  and,  without  waiting  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  words,  he  sprang  down  the  bank  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment. 

"I  have  heard  strange  words,"  said  Rupert,  in  a 
constrained  voice.  "May  I  hope  that  you  will  make 
them  intelligible  to  me?" 

"Impossible,  Rupert." 

"Then  you  are  really,  as  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, completely  in  his  power?" 

"Oh,  so  completely  that  I  must  obey  him — and — 
give  you  up  for  ever." 

"I  suppose  it  must  be  so,"  he  rejoined,  gloomily, 
and  then  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  beside  her  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
The  result  of  his  meditations  was  not  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  There  was  something  glacial  in  his  manner 
and  voice  as  he  abruptly  asked,  "  What  are  your  plans 
.for  the  future?" 
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"I  thought  of  going  to  Fernanda,  but  he  has  told 
Melanie  that  he  will  follow  me." 

"I  doubt  his  doing  so,"  said  Rupert,  "now  that  he 
has  accomplished  our  separation.  Besides,  it  would 
avail  him  little.  Fernanda  is  not  Melanie:  a  hand- 
some face  and  person  is  no  passport  to  her  favour; 
and  what  she  has  heard  from  you  will  be  sufficient  to 
close  her  doors  against  him  irrevocably." 

^She  has  not  heard  much  from  me "  began 

Cyrilla. 

"What!    Have  you  not  told  Fernanda  alii" 

"I  had  not  courage.  She  would  have  despised  ipe 
for  my  weakness  and  folly,  and  then  insisted  on  my 
acting  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  might  have  satis- 
fied her  ideas  of  right  and  honour,  would  have  macje 
me  even  more  wretched  than  I  am." 

Rupert  started  forward,  grasped  her  arm,  and  looked 
inquiringly  in  her  face;  but  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  with  a  melancholy  yet  perfectly  unembarrassed 
gaze,  his  features  suddenly  relaxed.  He  blushed  deeply, 
and  perceiving  that  she  expected  him  to  speak,  said 
hurriedly:  "There  is  no  hope  of  our  understanding 
each  other,  Cyrilla.  I  am  plain-spoken  to  a  fault;  you 
seem  made  up  of  mystery.  We  must  part,  and  for 
both  our  sakes  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Shall  I  ask  Melanie  to  leave  Freilands  before  the 
time  she  intended?"  asked  Cyrilla,  timidly. 

"No;  that  might  create  an  unnecessary  -sensation 
in  Exfort.  We  can  avoid  each  other  for  the  remain- 
ing fortnight  that  we  shall  be  under  the  same  roof. 
None  but  the  Bellegardes  will  observe  it — they  will 
suppose  that  we  have  quarrelled " 

"But  we  have  not,  Rupert — we  have  not!"   she 
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asked,  deprecatingly.  "Oh,  my  dear  cousin,  say  that 
you  will  at  least  continue  to  be  my  friend/' 

"Your  friend!"  he  repeated,  with  a  forced  laugh; 
^'assuredly  your  friend,  and  ever  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  your  service." 

Just  then  Englmann's  approach  was  observed  by 
both  with  feelings  of  relief.  Cyrilla  turned  away  to 
hide  her  face,  on  which  the  traces  of  recent  grief  were 
still  evident.  Whatever  reproaches  the  Vicar  might 
have  intended  to  make  for  having  been  so  uncere- 
moniously deserted,  they  found  no  utterance.  He  pre- 
tended not  to  observe  the  agitation  of  his  companions; 
but,  walking  quietly  to  the  boat,  followed  by  the 
fisherman's  son,  he  spread  out  the  school-house  plans 
on  his  knee,  and  did  not  even  look  up  as  they  passed 
him,  when  taking  their  places  under  the  awning. 
Rupert's  answers  to  his  first  remarks  were  terribly 
confused.  Afterwards,  however,  having  apologized  for 
his  inattention,  he  seemed  determined  to  force  or  feign 
an  interest,  and  actually  succeeded  in  speaking  very 
.rationally  and  calmly,  while  Cyrilla,  wrapped  in  her 
sorrow,  leaned  back,  and  gazed  vacantly  along  the 
glittering  water,  unheedful  of  their  conversation.  Sud- 
denly her  attention  was  arrested  by  Rupert's  lowering 
his  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  boatmen.  He 
said  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Freilands  for  many 
years,  and  greatly  wished  that  the  Vicar  would  take 
charge  of  his  Vehn  colony — that  he  would  build  him 
a  house — give  him  a  large  tract  of  land — do  anything, 
in  short,  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  him.  And 
Englmann  raised  no  difficulties.  He  spoke  of  "home 
missions,"  "happy  consciousness  of  not  having  lived 
.altogether  unprofitably,"  and — consulting  his  wife. 

CyriUa,  IL  19 
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Grief  makes  us  selfish.  As  Cyrilla  walked  oh  be- 
fore them  to  the  house,  the  loss  of  Rupert's  presence, 
,energy,  and  boundless  generosity  to  his  colonists,  ap- 
peared trifling  in  comparison  to  what  she  must  suffer 
when  deprived  of  his  society  and  accustomed  attentions. 
The  continuation  of  these  would  hiave  enabled  her  to 
have  gone  on  for  years  in.  that  sort  of  melancholy  un- 
certainty so  often  patiently  endured  by  her  sex,  so  in- 
tolerable to  his.  Women  are  so  imaginative,  especially 
in  youth,  that  there  are  few  who  have  not  composed 
some  mournful  romance,  in  which,  naturally  reserving 
the  most  interesting  part  for  themselves,  they  are  lov- 
ing, heartless,  proud,  generous,  vindictive,  or  forgiving, 
precisely  as  these  qualities  preponderate  in  their  cha- 
racter. Were  these  flights  of  fancy  honestly  confessed, 
what  an  unfolding  of  disposition  were  there!  As  a 
proof  of  stronger  and  more  healthy  imagination,  we 
may  consider  the  setting  aside  of  themselves,  extending 
their  views,  and  making  others  to  will,  to  do,  and  to 
suffer.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  do 
so,  and  are  as  unconsciously  authors  of  fiction  as  M. 
Jourdain  was  a  speaker  of  prose. 

Cyrilla,  in  imagination,  then  saw  Rupert  leave 
Freilands;  went  through  the  parting  interview  with 
horrible  minuteness.  He  was  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Jerusalem,  as  quickly  as  she  walked 
pensively  a  few  slow  steps.  He  wrote  letters  from 
Lebanon,  and  let  his  beard  grow — Alexandria — Lloyd 
.steamboats  and  Italy.    He  is  coming  home — she  will 

see  him  again;  but Virginie  meets  him  at  St 

Bemhard or  somewhere anywhere •  •»« .«and 

tells  him  of  her  love  that  had  commenced  in  ddd- 
hoodi  and  gone  on  increasing  since  with  every  year. 


s 
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And  Rupert  had  seen  no  face  he  knew,  and  heard  no 
voice  familiar  to  his  ear  for  years.  What  wonder,  then, 

-that  he he  should yes,  they  were  married, 

and  he  was  returning  to  Freilands they  were 

dming  to  the  door and  she  was  but  one  of  the 

many  friends  assembled  to  meet  them! 

Her  senses  had  greatly  aided  this  hasty  conclusion. 
Th^  sound  of  rapidly  trotting  horses  and  rolling  car- 
riage-wheels had  reached  her  ear;  and,  before  she  could 
amswer  Melanie's  request,  eagerly  made  from  one  of 
the  windows,  that  ''she  would  come  up  stairs  for  a  few 
minutes,"  Klemmhein's  phaeton,  wilji  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  in  it,  drove  to  the  door.  In  a  rather  hurried  and 
conscious  manner,  the  latter  informed  Rupert  that  Vir- 
ginie  had  gone  into  Exfort  to  expedite  a  letter  of  im- 
portance to  Italy;  that  Victor  had  refused  to  come  with 
them,  because  he  had  not  yet  recovered  the  disappoint- 
ment about  the  lost  appointment;  and  that  Henri  was 
in  such  execrable  humour,  she  was  glad  to  escape 
from  him.  "But,  my  dear  Cyrilla,"  she  added,  turning 
suddenly  round,  "do  you  know  that  the  children  are 
waiting  for  you  all  this  time  at  the  ford,  where  you 
promised  to  meet  theml" 

"I  suppose,"  she  continued,  appealing  to  Rupert, 
"there  is  no  danger  there,  though  the  water  is  rather 
high?    I  ask,  because  Hortense  is  with  them." 

"No  danger,"  replied  Rupert,  "but  every  probability 
of  their  slipping  into  the  water  and  being  wet,  if  not 
frightened.  I  think,  Englmann,  we  had  better  go  for 
them." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  not  being  able  to  discover 
what  possible  use  she  could  be  at  the  ford,  and  having 
satisfied  her  maternal  anxiety  by  providing  soooe  one 
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to  assist  her  daughter  over  the  inundated  stepping^ 
stones,  turned  into  the  lime-tree  walk  with  Klemmhein, 
while  Melanie,  following  Cyrilla,  whispered  in  an  un- 
easy, hurried  manner,  "I  have  seen  Edouard,  and  heard 
all.  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  consequences  of  your 
confession  will  be.  He  said  he  had  been  less  jealous 
of  Rupert  latterly  than  of  Count  Lindesmar;  so  if  you 
had  only  preserved  the  secret  of  your  unfortunate  pre- 
ference, all  might  still  have  gone  on  quietly." 

**I  scarcely  remember  how  it  was  betrayed,"  said 
C)rrilla,  dejectedly.  "They  seemed  to  understand  each 

odier's  looks.    Bu(  it  is  of  little  importance this 

day  has  separated  me  from  both  for  ever.  Rupert  in- 
tends to  travel,  and  I  shall  go  to  Fernanda." 

"I  believe,"  said  Melanie,  thoughtfully,  "it  is  the 
best  arrangement  that  can  be  made.  Time  may  yet 
set  all  to  rights,  and  the  climate  of  Italy  do  wonders 
for  you." 

"Oh,  Melanie,  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly!" 

"But,  dear  Cyrilla,"  rejoined  Melanie,  a  little  em- 
barrassed; "when  you  hear  that  Rupert  has  got  over 
ht's  disappointment,  which,  believe  me,  he  will  with 
astonishing  facility,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  go  on 
pining  in  this  way.  No  health — no  constitution  could 
bear  it." 

"I  shall  not  pine  for  what  I  cannot  obtain,"  Said 
Cyrilla,  with  a  faint  smile;  "and  you  may  be  quite 
sure  of  my  making  every  exertion  to  overcome  all 
useless  regrets.  Fernanda's  society  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  me;  and  witnessing  her  happiness  will,  , 
I  hope,  indemnify  me  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of 
my  own." 

When  they  reached  the  ford,  Rupert  was  just  spring- 
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ing  over  the  large  stones,  which,  though  covered  with 
water,  were  still  visible.  Englmann  was  about  to  fol- 
low, when  Tina  called  out  from  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  "Don't  wet  your  feet,  papa;  it  will  make  you 
ill.  I  can  get  over  quite  well  alone;"  and,  quickly 
drawing  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  she  danced  along 
the  grassy  bank,,  and  dabbled  with  her  small  white 
feet  in  the  water. 

"You  are  a  good,  considerate  little  girl,"  said  Ru- 
pert, with  a  smile.  "Pertl,  make  haste,  and  follow 
her  example.  You  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  carry 
you  over,  I  should  think.  Come,  Hortense,"  he  added, 
carelessly  throwing  his  arm  round  the  tall,  blushing 
girl;  "keep  your  feet  out  of  the  water  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  don't  pretend  to  get  giddy  as  you  did  the 
last  time  I  carried  you." 

The  children  followed  them,  and  their  eager  jumps 
from  stone  to  stone  were  watched  with  interest  by 
Englmann,  Melanie,  and  Cyrilla.  As  they  sat  down 
afterwards  on  the  grass,  Hortense  pointed  with  her  long, 
Barrow,  gray-booted  foot  to  Tina's  shoes,  remarking 
superciliously,  "You  need  not  have  carried  them  in 
your  hand;  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  water 
^— quite  boy's  shoes  I" 

*'Very  good  shoes,"  said  the  little  girl,  composedly. 

"O,  no  doubt;  and  the  stockings,  too but 

they  are  rather  coarse I  wonder  they  don't  hurt 

your  feet." 

"Hurt  me!"  cried  Tina,  indignantly,  "Mamma 
knit  them." 

.'  ^Why  didn't  she  knit  some  for  Pertl,  too?  he  has 
pqne  at  all!"  said  Hortense,  deridingly. 

This  was  a  fact  which.no  one  .else  jiad  observed« 
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The  boy's  face  became  crimson*  A  painful  flush,  tooj 
passed  over  his  father's  features;  and  then  he  bent 
down,  and  whispered,  "Have  you  none,,  my  scm?" 

"  I  have I  have  ,.,*.."  he  answered,  with  dif-* 

Acuity  restraining  tears  of  vexation;  ''but  maoiiQa  told 
me  to  save  them  until  I  returned  to  school;  and  I 
thought  no  one  here  would  know  • . .  T^ .  and  no  one 
would  have  seen if  that  nasty  girl " 

"Pertll"  said  his  father,  reproachfully. 

"She's  always  laughing  at  Tina  about  her  dress; 
and  Jerome  and  Lucian  say  that  I  am  a  plebeian,  be-^ 
cause  I  have  not  velvet  jackets  like  theirs.  I  don't 
like  any  of  the  Bellegardes." 

"Well,  put  on  your  boots,  and  don't  talk  any  more 
about  it,"  said  his  father,  perceiving  that  the  cousins 
had  walked  on  together. 

"C5rrilla I  mean  to  say,  Melanie,"  began 

Rupert,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  "I 
have  been  shamefully  negligent  about  these  children. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  them  to-morrow 
into  Exfort,  and  order  whatever  clothes  they  maj 
wantf 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Melanie;  "a  little  dress  would 
certainly  improve  Tina.  She  is  fVesh^looking,  and  can 
wear  blue.  What  do  you  think  of  a  round  hat,  with 
blue  ribbon  rosettes,  and  ...*.." 

"Anything  you  please,'.'  said  Rupert  "I  daresay 
they  both  want  a  lot  of  things,  and  have  been  desired 
by  their  parents  not  to  let  me  observe  it  Peitl,  poor 
fellow  1  has  actually  but  one  jacket,  I  believe/' 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  manage  for  him.  I  don't 
like — I  mean  I  don't  understand  an3l;hing  about  boys^ 
or  their  coats,  or or ^ 
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"Will  you  trust  mel"  asked  CyriUa,  gently.  ■''I  anr 
almost  sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean/* 

Rupert's  answer  was  inaudible,  for  his  Ups  were 
pressed  to  her  hand;  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  was  playing  with  Petti, 
drawing  his  straw  hat  over  his  face,  until  the  sun- 
burnt crown  was  forced  completely  upwards. 

The  boy  looked  dismayed. 

•* Never  mind,"  whispered  Tina;  *I  t:ati  sew  it  fot 
you  when  we  get  home." 

*No,"  said  Rupert;  "he  shall  have  a  new  one  to- 
morrow. I  think  I  want  one  myself,  too,"  he  added, 
taking  his  own  off  his  head  and  twirling  it  on  his 
hand;  "it  has  scarcely  the  form  of  a  hat  since  Alphonse 
made  a  boat  of  it!" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

CvRn^LA  saw  intuitively  the  line  of  conduct  that 
Rupert  wished  her  to  adopt;  and  as  he  became  graver, 
quieter,  and  more  occupied  than  ever,  his  consultations 
with  Englmann  and  visits  to  the  marsh  still  more 
frequent,  she,  in  unobtrusive  imitation  of  his  example, 
finished  the  drawings  for  the  President's  album,  drove 
with  Melanie  to  Exfort  and  Neuhof,  and  took  long 
walks  with  the  children;  but  the  constant  exertion  in 
such  warm  weather  only  served  to  add  languor  to  the 
depression  of  mind  consequent  on  her  total  estrange- 
ment from  Rupert,  and  soon  even  began  to  undermine 
her  health  in  a  manner  that  no  effort  on  her  part 
could  altogether  conceal. 

Virginie,  informed  by  Zomdorff  of  all  that  had  oc- 
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curred,  and  instantiy  perceiving  that  the  cousins  now 
mutually  avoided  each  other,  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  insinuate  herself  still 
more  into  Rupert's  confidence  and  favour.  He  could 
not  repulse  her,  or  even  show  his  indifference  as  he 
had  done  at  first;  for  she  had  to  a  certain  extent 
placed  herself  under  his  protection,  by  remaining  at 
Freilands  after  the  day  on  which  she  had  accepted 
pecuniary  assistance  from  him.  In  a  quiet,  scarcely 
perceptible  manner,  he  had  since  then  been  obliged  to 
defend  her  from  the  haughty  tolerance  of  Melanie,  and 
the  not  less  mortifying  cold  politeness  of  Cyrilla,  who 
both,  while  exhibiting  their  virtuous  indignation,  and 
using  that  power  of  tormenting  which  the  former  so 
fluently  condemned  as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misery 
in  this  world,  forgot  that  they  were  giving  a  proud 
and  vindictive  woman  an  additional  incentive  to  pursue 
the  course  she  meditated.  Unconsciously,  too,  but 
most  effectually,  they  had  assisted  in  forwarding  her 
deeply  laid  plans;  for,  convinced  at  length  that  she 
could  not  obtain  from  Rupert  more  than  the  interest 
and  regard  he  had  ever  professed  and  shown  for  her, 
she  now  placed  all  her  hopes  on  his  nice,  perhaps 
exaggerated,  ideas  of  honour;  and  would  have  willingly 
borne  the  contumely  of  the  whole  world,  provided  that 
he  could  have  been  made  to  see  and  feel  that  she  was  ex- 
posed to  it,  and  even  in  the  remotest  degree  attach  blame 
to  himself.  Of  the  result  in  that  case  she  was  certain. 
The  day  before  Englmann  and  his  children  left 
Freilands,  Cyrilla  took  a  last  very  long  walk  with 
them.  It  was  the  beginning  of  August,  the  weather 
unusually  sultry  even  for  that  time  of  year,  and  she 
wa3  afterwards  proportionally  fatigued;  but  the  Belle- 
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gardes  came  to  spend  the  evening -^exertion  was 
necessary — it  was  made,  and  not  the  slightest  flag- 
ging of  spirits  or  lassitude  was  suffered  to  become  ap- 
parent She  consoled  the  children,  when  taking  leave, 
by  promising  to  see  them  in  the  morning,  and  accom- 
panied them  out  of  the  drawing-room  when  they  went 
to  bed;  but  on  returning  to  it  through  the  music-room, 
which  had  latterly  been  quite  deserted,  and  was  then 
but  faintly  lighted  by  the  lamps  from  the  other  apart- 
ments, she  threw  herself  on  one  of  the  low  luxuriously-* 
cushioned  divans,  intending  to  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an 

hour,  and overcome  by  weakness  and  weariness, 

fell  fast  asleep. 

The  departure  of  the  Bellegardes,  inquiries  about 
herself,  and  surmises  as  to  the  probability  of  her 
having  gone  to  bed,  with  all  the  unavoidable  commo- 
tion of  separating  for  the  night,  failed  to  waken  her, 
though  it  may  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  assisted  in 
making  more  vivid  her  confused  dreams  of  wandering 
on  marshy  ground  in  pursuit  of  Rupert  and  Virginie, 
followed  closely  by  Zomdorff",  from  whom  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  escape.  The  comparative  tranquillity 
that  followed  would  in  all  probability  have  made  hqr 
slumbers  more  profound,  had  not  soon  after  the  soun4 
of  the  very  voices  she  expected  to  hear  become  sud- 
denly audible,  and  it  seemed  a  continuation  of  her 
dream,  as  she  heard  Rupert  with  some  vehemence  ex^ 
claim,  ^'Virginie,  I  insist  on  an  explanation  of  thesQ 
words;  such  insinuations  are  unpardonable  if  they  are 
not  well  founded ......  Speak What  has  Zom- 
dorff" said  to  youl" 

"Nothing I  will   never   name  Cyrilla    agaip 

if  you  do  not  wish  it,"  she  answered,  deprecatingly. 
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"I  do  wish  it — I  must,  and  will  know  what  yott 
mean!" 

"Only  what  I  said,  dear  Rupert only  what 

I  said that  a  mere  promise  need  not  be  kept 

secret,  not  matter  how  solemn  it  may  be.  Why  should 
not  the  President  be  told  and  consulted^  Why  i^cydld 
not  you  know  all  the  particulars,  if  there  were  not  (to 
say  the  least)  some  very  unusual  cause  for  silence.*' 

Cyrilla  rose.  She  knew  now  that  she  was  not 
dreaming  that  Virginie  was  with  Rupert  in  the  large 
drawing-room;  she  saw  through  the  open  doorways 
that  the  lamps  were  still  burning  there,  though  they 
had  been  extinguished  in  the  intervening  room.  With 
the  quickness  of  lightning  she  recollected,  too,  that 
Virginie  was  in  the  habit  of  t^maining  every  night  to 
speak  some  additional  words  to  Rupert;  that  once  or 
twice,  when  she  had  descended  the  stairs  with  her  and 
Melanie,  she  had  returned  to  seek  a  forgotten  hand- 
kerchief or  book;  and  these  nocturnal  fi/e-d-fifes  were 
taken  advantage  of  to  poison  his  mind  against  her  in 
the  most  ungenerous  manner.  Yet  she  could  not  ex- 
plain, could  not  attempt  to  conftadict  what  she  had 
heard;  for,  alas!  it  was  but  too  true  that  "there  was 
a  very  unusual  cause  for  silence.** 

As  these  ideas  passed  through  Cyrilla's  mind,  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room  unobserved  as  she  had 
entered  it,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  hearing 
a  half-stifled  exclamation  of  astonishment,  followed  by 
a  few  words  of  inquiry  about  herself  uttered  liastily 
by  her  sister.  **She  is  not  in  her  room,"  added  Me* 
lanie,  ''and  no  one  has  seen  her  since  the  children 
went  to  bed  two  hours  ago." 

Cyrilla  turned  back,  saying,  "I  am  here,  Melanie^ 
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and  have  been  sleeping  on  the  sofa  in  the  music- 


room." 


Her  appearance  seemed  to  complete  the  consterna- 
tion of  Virginie;  she  shaded  her  already  downcast 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  sink  still 
further  back  in  her  chair.  Rupert  bit  his  lip  and 
looked  vexed;  but  the  milder  feeling  changed  into 
something  nearly  approaching  to  anger,  as  Melanie 
swept  past  him,  and  drawing  Cyrilla's  arm  within  hers, 
said  in  a  low  but  perfectly  distinct  voice,  ^Come, 
dearest — we  are  evidently  de  trop  here!" 

Virginie  glanced  furtively  towards  Rupert,  and  then 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  apparently  over-* 
whelmed  with  dismay  at  the  implied  reproach.  He 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  tr3dng  to  overcome  his  irrita-* 
tion  and  hide  his  embarrassment  by  lighting  the  candle 
she  had  deliberately  extinguished  half  an  hour  before; 
and  then,  with  some  hesitation,  said,  '' Excuse  my  re* 
minding  you,  Virginie,  that  you  have  brought  this  an- 
noyance on  yourself.    I  have  repeatedly objected 

to I  mean,  that  much  as  I  enjoy  your  society 

I  have  ever  wished  you  to  avoid  doing  anything 

that Pshawl ......  you  know  what  I  want  to  say." 

"I  know  that  you  have  ever  been  most  kind,  most 
considerate,''  answered  Virginie,  looking  up  sudLdenly, 
while  shaking  her  head  in  a  very  distracted  manner* 
"I  have  borne  much  from  both  your  cousins  lately," 
she  added,  rising;  "and  would  bear  more,  Rupert,  in 
order  to  be  near  you;  but  after  what  has  just  occur- 
red, I  camiiot  temain  longer  in  this  house." 

"Nor  can  I  urge  you,"  said  Rupert,  a  good  deal 
moved  at  her  distress,  though  doubtful  if  it  were  al-^ 
together  genuinie. 
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**I  see/'  sKe  began,  widi  some  bitterness,  "you  are 
tired  of  me " 

"Not  so,"  he  cried  eagerly;  "you  quite  misunder- 
stand me;  and,  indeed,  on  consideration,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  you  were  to  remain  here  until  our 
party  breaks  up  finally.  I  shall  explain  every  thing 
satisfactorily  to  Melanie  to-morrow." 

"Do  not  attempt  it;  she  will  not  believe  you.  I 
have  long  perceived  that  she  imputes  the  most  odious 
and  sordid  motives  to  all  my  actions;  but  you,  who 
have  known  me  from  earliest  infancy,  judge  me  other- 
wise, I  trust  You  know  my  innocence — you  know 
that  my  affection  for  you  has  grown  with  my  growth 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength — you  know  that  it 
is  of  a  deeper,  stronger  nature  than  Melanie  has  ever 
even  dreamed,  Rupert,"  she  added,  solemnly  ap- 
proaching him;  "before  we  part,  say  that  you  at  least 
have  never  doubted  this — that,  with  all  my  faults  and 
follies,  you  have  never  suspected  me  of  ignoble  thoughts 
or  worldly  speculations." 

"Never  for  a  moment,"  said  Rupert,  warmly.    . 

"Say    also if   you   can that  you   have 

not  learned  utterly  to  despise  me  for  my weak- 

ness." 

O,  well  Virginie  knew,  as  she  pronounced  these 
words,  that  no  man  ever  despised  a  woman  for  having 
a  too  sensible  perception  of  his  excellencies,  whether 
of  mind  or  person,  or  both;  and  Rupert  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  did  not  despise  at 
all  the  companion  of  his  youth  for  so  decided  a  proof 
6f  intellect  and  discernment;  and  had  he  been  quite 
sure  that  her  graceful  attitude  of  anxious  inquiry  was 
unstudied,  he  might  have  answered*  more  gt  lengtfa| 
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^rid  more  appropriately;  but  even  what  he  said  wa6 
sufficient  to  move  his  hearer  more  than  he  expected 
or  wished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  add,  "Now,  pray, 
dear  Virginie,  be  rational,  and  do  not  work  yourself 
into  a  useless  state  of  excitement." 

"You  need  not  fear  it,  I  am  past  all  that  now,** 
she  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper;  "I  have  nothing 
more  to  hope  or  fear,  gain  or  lose  in  this  world." 

As  the  light  of  the  candle  she  then  raised  from  the 
table  fell  strongly  on  her  face,  he  perceived  that  her 
features  were  fixed  and  livid.  This  could,  not  be 
acting,  and  he  said,  gently,  "Believe  me,  Virginie, 
I  am  at  this  moment  far  more  unhappy  than  you  are. 
You  have  your  child,  your  mother,  sisters,  brother 
— many  to  love  and  care  for  you — my  hopes  were 
all  centred  in  one,  and  my  lot  has  been  the  bitterest 
disappointment." 

"Forget   it,"   said  Virginie,   without  looking  up; 

"forget  her,  and  be  happy  again as  happy  as 

you  deserve  to  be more  I  cannot  wish  you 

and  now,  adieu." 

"Good-night,"  said  Rupert. 

"Adieu,"  she  repeated,  with  emphasis;  "I  shall 
leave  Freilands  to-morrow;  and  as  I  have  resolved  to 
go  to  my  father-in-law,  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again  for  years — if  ever.  Will  you  not  say,  farewelll 
.Before  your  cousins  to-morrow,  I  know  you  dare 
not  show  regard  for  one  so  forlorn  and  worthless  as  I 
am." 

Rupert  half  smiled,  while  he  assured  her  that  their 
presence  should  be  no  restraint  whatever  on  him: 
,and  he  kept  his  word,  for  when,  the  next  day,  Virr 
;^inie,  with  a  timidity  half  affected,  half  jeal,  took 
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leave  of  them,  Melanie's  frigid  dignity  and  Cyrilla^s 
scarcely  concealed  dislike  so  provoked  him,  that  he 
fairly  embraced  her  in  their  presence;  kissing  from  her 
flushed  cheeks  the  unrestrained  tears  of  resentment 
and  mortification. 

Silence  seemed  to  fall  on  the  house  as  she  left  it 
The  Bellegardes  came  not  that  day  or  the  following; 
and  just  when  their  unity  was  completely  destroyed, 
the  small  family  party  found  themselves  alone  for  the 
first  time.  The  President,  indeed,  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  tranquillity  around  him:  to  him  the 
discontent  of  his  companions  never  became  apparent 
.Rupert  politely,  the  others  carefully  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it  from  him  during  the  few  hours  he  daily 
spent  with  them:  but  to  each  other  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent; and  though  Rupert's  efforts  to  appear  cheerful, 
and  the  necessary  attentions  to  his  cousins  were  un- 
'remitting,  they  saw  his  struggles,  and  to  relieve  him 
from  the  constraint  which  they  more  than  suspected 
•their  presence  caused  him,  began  to  drive  into  Exfort 
every  morning,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
there  or  at  Neuhof.  Virginie,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  silence  on  most  occasions,  had  entered 
into  no  explanation  with  any  of  her  family;  and  they 
all  concurred  in  applauding  her  resolution  to  reside 
with  her  father-in-law,  while  jestingly  hinting  that  she 
would  only  do  so  until  her  finances  were  recruited. 
To  Rupert,  Madame  de  Bellegarde  regretted  the  ex- 
aggerated delicacy  of  feeling  which  had  induced  her 
sister  to  decline  General  KersdorfPs  proposal.  •*  Henri 
and  V  she  added,  ^'used  all  our  eloquence  to  per- 
suade her.  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  for  us, 
yon  know,  and  Virginie  might  have  continued  to  reside 
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Here,  and  enjoy  without  interruption  the  society  of 
those  she most  likes." 

His  answer  was  so  guarded  that  she  could  not 
remember  it  when  she  wrote  to  Virginie;  but  she 
mentioned  that  he  looked  unhappy  and  harassed; 
and  that  both  Melanie  and  Cyrilla  would  willii^ly 
leave  Freilands  if  the  President  were  not  determined 
to  stay  there  until  the  exact  day  appointed  for  the 
termination  of  his  visit  when  he  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. 

This  was  true — and  she  might  have  added,  they 
both  wished  to  leave  Exfort  also;  and  that  even  the 
prospect  of  going  to  Aix  was  spoken  of  with  satisfac- 
tion— Melanie  openly  expressing  her  hopes  that  change 
of  air  and  scene  would  be  of  use  to  h^  sister^s 
health,  which  had  latterly  begun  to  decline  in  an 
alarming  manner. 

Cyrilla  herself  never  complained  of  suffering,  ei^r 
bodily  or  mental;  she  seemed  at  last  to  have  acquired 
the  most  perfect  resignation,  avoiding,  even  when 
alone  with  Melanie,  all  reference  to  the  pa^t,  all  anti- 
cipations of  the  future;  but,  while  enduring  with  for- 
titude the  sorrow  she  had  brought  upon  herself,  she 
deeply  deplored  the  share  she  had  imposed  on  Rupert, 
whose  feverish  restlessness,  as  the  time  of  separation 
drew  near,  was  painful  to  witness. 

Nor  was  Zorndorff  happy  in  his  successful  villany. 
Continually  tormented  with  doubts  and  suspicions  of 
the  most  complicated  description,  he  greatly  regretted 
his  harsh  threats  at  the  termination  of  the  last  inter- 
view with  C)nilla;  longed  ardently  for  an  opportunity 
,of  conciliating  her,  and  consequently  looked  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  return  of  the  Falkensteins  to 
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"Exfort,  in  order  to  have  her  once  more. in  his  uncle's 
house,  where  he  hoped,  by  patience  and  devotion,  to 
remove  the  fears  he  had  so  evidently  inspired.  His 
consternation  and  annoyance  were  greater  than  can 
easily  be  imagined,  when  one  day  informed  byKlemm- 
hein  that,  as  Rupert's  leave  of  absence  had  been  pro- 
longed, it  was  supposed  the  President  would  consent 
to  remain  some  time  longer  with  him.  Almost  an- 
grily, Zomdorff  insisted  that  his  uncle  would  certainly 
return  on  the  12th — he  was  sure  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  change  his  plans,  as  he  had  important 
business  to  transact  before  he  went  to  Aix.  His  in- 
formant, perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  had  been  mistaken;  but  a  doubt  so 
provoking  remained  on  Zomdorff 's  own  mind,  that 
unwilling  as  he  was  to  enter  the  precincts  of  Frei- 
lands,  he  sought  and  found  an  excuse  for  doing  so, 
and  the  following  day  rode  there  at  an  early  hour, 
apologizing,  as  he  drew  up  his  horse  before  the  break- 
fast-room window,  where  his  iincle  was  sitting,  for 
being  obliged  to  disturb  him  with  business  even  on  a 
Sunday  morning. 

Rupert  and  Cyrilla,  who  had  changed  colour  with 
equal  rapidity  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  his  voice, 
rose  at  the  same  moment,  intending  to  leave  the  room, 
had  not  the  President,  from  consideration  for  the  latter^ 
.passed  them  quickly,  and  joining  his  nephew  in  the 
hall,  retired  with  him  to  a  seat  under  one  of  the  trees 
on  the  lawn. 

Cyrilla  sat  down  again,  Rupert  walked  to  one  of 
the  windows,  just  in  time  to  see  a  soldier  of  his  regiment 
give  a  letter  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  merely  saying, 
;?*No  answer,"  touch  his  cap  and  ride  off  again* 
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The  letter  was  brought  to  Rupert,  who  observed, 
as  he  opened  it,  "From  Maier!  If  he  want  another 
day's  shooting,  I  shall  put  him  off  until  next  week, 
C3rrilla,  as  I  know  both  you  and  Melanie  dislike 
him.*' 

"Not  exactly,"  she  answered,  hesitatingly;  "but 
his  appearance  is  unprepossessing,  and  made  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  us  the  first  time  we  saw 
him." 

"He  is  not  handsome,  certainly,"  said  Rupert,  "nor 
are  any  of  the  family;  his  brother  Caspar  was  even 
plainer,  and  Zomdorff  completed  his  ugliness,  by  giv- 
ing him  a  sabre  wound  in  a  duel  that  left  a  scar  on 
his  face  he  will  carry  to  his  grave.  Poor  fellow,  that 
same  scar  greatly  increased  his  difficulties,  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  escape  to  America  three  years 
ago.  He  was  some  weeks  concealed  at  Spa,  while 
descriptions  of  him  and  it  were  in  all  the  newspapers. 
Ah,  here  is  a  letter  from  him,  the  first  I  have  received 
since  his  expatriation,  enclosed  to  his  brother,  and 
dated  nearly  two  months  ago.  But  what  is  all  this 
about?  Statement  of  facts — confession — ZorndorfF — 
Spa " 

Cyrilla  understood  it  all.  The  clergyman  who  had 
met  them  at  Spa  was  Captain  Maier's  brother — Ru- 
pert knew  him  well,  perhaps  intimately,  and  his  letter 
would  disclose  all  she  had  endeavoured  so  carefully, 
to  conceal. 

It  did  so.  The  young  man,  having  learned  from 
his  brother  that  Rupert  was  supposed  to  be  engaged 
to  his  cousin  Mademoiselle  d'Adlerkron,  had  con- 
sidered himself  bound  in  honour  to  write  him  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  the  G^ronstire 
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spring.  He  informed  him  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  subsequently  employed  by  ZomdorfF,  of 
his  purchases  of  land  and  houses,  of  a  projected  flight 
to  America  with  Cyrilla  yon  Adlerkron  had  his  wife 
lived,  and  every  other  circumstance  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  a  transaction,  which,  he  assured  Ru- 
pert, he  never  would  have  been  accessory  to,  had  not 
Zomdorff  solemnly  promised  to  renew  the  vows  so 
fraudulently  made,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  legal 
arrangements  could  be  completed. 

Rupert's  amazement  and  indignation  while  reading 
this  letter  almost  deprived  him  of  breath,  and  before 
he  had  half  finished  it,  he  looked  at  Cyrilla,  and  mur- 
muring the  words,  "Unhappy  girl!"  rushed  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  she  heard  him  striding  up  and 
down,  uttering  violent  exclamations  for  some  minutes. 
The  moment  she  approached  the  door,  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  placing  his  arms  on  the  table 
before  him,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

She  stood  beside  him  for  a  few  moments  silently; 
then,  placing  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  faltered,  "You 
know  all  now,  Ruperti" 

"All — all — more  than  you  do,"  he  answered,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"And  you  understand  my  motives  for  secrecy,  and 
will  not  increase  my  misery  by  telling  the  President, 
or  quarrelling  with — Count  Zorndorff." 

Rupert's  hands  balled  themselves  convulsively  as 
she  pronounced  the  name. 

"Is  there — no  hope — of  release  for  me — without — 
his  crime  and  my  folly  being  made  public)''  she  asked 
in  a  whisper. 

Rupert  raised  himself,  and  without  looking  at  her. 
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said  slowly,  "You  must  not  think  of  it,  C5n:illa;  my 
duty  now  compels  me  to  urge  you  to  fulfil  your  en- 
gagement to  ZorndorfF — it  is  the  only  reparation  he 
can  make  for  his  atrocious  conduct'^ 

"I  will  not  accept  a  reparation  which,  in  itself, 
would  be  a  punishment  greater  than  even  my  fault 
deserves,"  she  said  quickly. 

"You  will  judge  differently  when  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  the  true  state  of  the  case,"  continued  Ru- 
pert, gravely.  "Zomdorff,  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
impunity,  has  placed  you  in  the  most  painful  position 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  purposely,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  neglected  all  the  necessary  forms, 
omitted  to  apply  for  the  requisite  permission,  chose  a 
foreign  country,  for  Spa  is  beyond  our  frontiers,  and, 
in  short,  did  everything  that  could  take  even  a  shadow 
of  legality  fix)m  the  act  which  was  to  bind  him  to 
you." 

"I  did  not  know  that  a  marriage  contracted  in  a 
foreign  country  was  less  binding  than  in  one's  own," 
said  Cyrilla,  thoughtfully.  "Melanie  is  very  ignorant 
of  such  matters;  I  am  if  possible  more  so;  and  we  did 
not  venture  to  ask  any  one  who  could  have  given  us 
information." 

"Few  women  understand  such  things,"  said  Rupert, 
bitterly;  "and  therefore  they  cannot  too  carefully  avoid 
all  clandestine  transactions." 

Cyrilla  received  this  as  a  well  deserved  reproof, 
and  attempted  no  defence. 

A  long  pause  ensued — it  was  broken  at  last  by 
Rupert  observing,  with  very  evident  embarrassment^ 
"I  don't  think  you  understand  me,  Cyrilla." 

"O  yes,  perfectly,"  she  said,  quietly.    "I  am  quite 
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aware  that  our  marriage  was  irregular,  and  the  usual 
forms  neglected.  The  clergyman  himself  recom- 
mended, and  Melanie  always  said,  that  another  and 
more  public  ceremony  must  take  place  at  a  later 
period." 

"And  you — and  Zomdorff  thought  so,  tool"  asked 
Rupert,  breathlessly,  as  he  snatched  her  hand  and 
drew  her  towards  him. 

"Of  course;  but  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  the 
matter,  as  we  were  separated  so  immediately  after- 
wards by  his  father  and  the  President,  who  followed 
us  to  Spa,  and  would  not  even  consent  to  our  speak- 
ing to  each  other  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  The  next 
time  we  met  was  the  evening  of  my  return-  to  Exfort, 
and  then  another  wife  was  standing  beside  him!" 

"O,  Cyrilla,"  he  cried,  springing  jojrfuUy  from  his 
chair;  "there  is  happiness  in  store  for  us  yet!  This 
marriage  is  beyond  all  doubt  illegal;  and  I  may  now 
tell  you  without  restraint  or  hesitation,  that  the  duel 
with  Zorndorflf,  or  rather  the  cause  of  it,  prevented 
Caspar  Maier  from  ever  being  ordained;  so  that  he 
had  no  more  right  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony 
than  I  have,  and  the  whole  affair  was  nothing  but  a 
disgraceful,  dishonourable  fraud!" 

While  Rupert,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  eager 
fluency,  continued  his  explanations,  and  told  her  how 
Maier  had  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  was  now 
practising  as  a  physician  at  Cincinnati,  and  how  Zorn- 
dorff  had  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  there,  intend- 
ing that  she  should  cross  the  Atlantic  with  him,  even 
during  his  wife's  lifetime,  Cyrilla  stood  motionless — 
speechless — hardly  daring  to  rejoice;  so  greatly  shocked 
was  she  at  the  extent  of  ZomdoriPs  treachery,  so  fear- 
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ful  that  a  man  so  unscrupulous  might  even  yet  find 
some  way  to  mar  her  prospects  of  happiness. 

At  length  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and  Rupert 
spoke  not  less  eloquently  of  himself.  Then  it  was 
that  Cyrilla  felt  her  freedom,  and  yielded  to  the  na- 
tural joyful  buoyancy  of  her  disposition  without  re- 
serve. At  his  request  all  the  particulars  of  the  unfor- 
tunate transaction  that  had  so  embittered  three  years 
of  her  life  were  related;  after  which  he  made  her  dwell 
long  upon  her  change  of  feelings,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  her  affection  for  him;  and  charmed  with  the 
blushing,  half-willing,  half-reluctant  confession,  might 
have  continued  still  longer  to  question  eagerly  and 
listen  delightedly,  had  not  a  glance  towards  the  win- 
dow showed  them  Zorndorff  taking  a  lingering  leave 
of  his  uncle,  while  his  eyes  wandered  along  the  facade 
of  the  house.  Rupert  returned  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  opening  the  door,  desired  the  porter  to  request 
Count  Zorndorff  to  come  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  as 
soon  as  he  was  disengaged. 

"Rupert dear  Rupert you  are  not,  I  trust, 

going  to  say  or  do  anything  that  can  provoke  a  quar- 
rel?    Spare  him  all  unnecessary  irritation for  my 

sake,  for  yours,  say  nothing  of  our  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture  or " 

"What!  continued  secrecy,  C)rrilla1" 

"I  only  meant  for  the  next  week  or  two;  and  if 
you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him 
alonei  now." 

"I  have  a  very  decided  objection  to  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  again  intimidating  you." 

"Thank  goodness  he  can  do  so  no  more,"  said 
Cyrilla. 
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"Yet  a  few  threats  of  taking  vengeance  on  me 
might  still  have  some  effect,"  rejoined  Rupert,  a&  he 
bent  down  his  head  to  hers  and  looked  archly  into 
her  eyes. 

Cyrilla  turned  pale  at  the  very  idea,  and  at  that 
moment  the  door  opened  and  Zorndorff  entered. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  drew  himself  up,  as  he 
approached  them,  saying:  "There  is  some  mistake, 
perhaps I  was  told  you  wished  to  speak  to  me '* 

"I  did I  do "  said  Rupert.     "Read  this 

letter,  Count  Zorndorff — it  is  from  America — from 
Maier,  your  friend  and accomplice!" 

"Rupert,"  cried  Cyrilla,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  be- 
ginning; "I  will  not  allow  you  to  explain.  Count 
Zorndorff  shall  hear  from  me  alone  how  ungenerously 

I  think  he  acted  in in  taking  advantage  of  the 

ignorance  and  fears  of  two  helpless  women!" 

Rupert  understood  her  pacific  intentions,  and  felt 
that  she  was  acting  judiciously.  An  altercation  with 
Zorndorff  would  at  that  moment  have  been  worse  than 
useless;  for  a  single  glance  at  his  agitated  face  and 
heaving  chest  convinced  Rupert,  not  only  that  he 
keenly  felt  the  pain  of  detection,  but  was  for  the  mo- 
ment overwhelmed  by  the  annihilation  of  all  his  long- 
cherished  plans. 

Either  to  conceal  his  emotion,  or  to  know  how 
much  of  his  guilt  was  betrayed,  he  turned  to  the 
nearest  window  and  attempted  to  read  the  letter.  The 
first  few  lines  and  the  words  "full  confession/*  sufficed 
to  extinguish  his  remaining  hopes.  He  stamped  vio- 
lently two  or  three  times  with  irrepressible  rage, 
clutched  the  letter  in  his  quivering  hands,  and  then 
striking  it  against  his  forehead,  held  it  there  to  Ud^ 
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the  workings  of  features  convulsed  by.  the  contending 
feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment;  but  his  audibly 
short-drawn  breath  betrayed  all  the  emotion  he  so 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal;  and  even  when  at 
length  he  advanced  towards  Cyrilla,  and  attempted  to 
speak,  his  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  his  lips,  and  he 
could  at  first  only  gasp  out  some  scarcely  articulate 
sounds. 

Surprised  and  somewhat  softened  by  this  unexpected 
ebullition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  little  in 
the  habit  of  being  demonstrative,  Rupert's  features 
relaxed,  and  he  walked  quickly  into  the  next  room, 
and  leaned  out  of  a  distant  window,  to  avoid  hearing 
the  words  of  passionate  pleading  that  afterwards  flowed 
so  unrestrainedly.  Cyrilla  listened  passively  to  them 
and  the  succeeding  attempts  at  exculpation;  she  did 
not  even  raise  her  eyes  to  those  so  anxiously  bent  on 
hers;  but  she  evidently  believed  Zorndorffs  assertion 
that  he  had  gone  to  Salzburg  when  she  was  danger- 
ously ill,  in  order  to  explain  all  and  make  her  free, 
when,  having  heard  that  she  was  recovering,  the 
sacrifice  had  been  too  great  for  him.  He  also  assured 
her  that  in  the  last  terrible  interview  she  had  had  with 
his  wife,  he  was  so  shocked  at  Margaret's  despair, 
that  he  was  again  on  the  point  of  confession  when  she 
had  become  insensible,  and,"  he  continued,  "had  she 
lived  I  should  also  have  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
self-condemnation,  and  freely  offered  reparation — for 
the  words  she  had  overheard  that  fatal  night  admitted 
of  no  further  reserve  with  her,  nor  did  I  attempt 
any.  She  loved  me,  Cyrilla,  and  forgave  not  only  all 
the  wrong  I  had  done  her,  but  also — all  I  had  medi- 
tated." 
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Zomdorff  paused  before  he  added,  in  a  constrained 
voice:  "From  you  I  dare  not  expect  such  clemency, 
and  do  not  even  think  of  asking  forgiveness " 

"Take  it,  then,  unasked,"  said  Cyrilla,  yielding  in- 
stantly to  the  impulse  of  a  generous  heart  overflowing 
with  happiness.  "I  am  now,"  she  added,  unconsciously 
glancing  towards  the  open  door  of  the  other  room, 
"much  too  happy  to  harbour  anger — even  against  you. 
Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  our  acquaintance  begin 
again." 

There  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  which  a  human 
being  is  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  in  the  act  of 
pardoning.  As  Cyrilla  turned  round  and  extended  her 
hand,  Zorndorfif  thought  her  perfectly  divine. 

But,  alas!  he  was  human;  and  a  chaos  of  deep  re- 
grets and  wild  resolves  passed  quickly  through  his  mind. 
He  took  her  offered  hand,  and  exclaimed,  vehemently: 
"O,  Cyrilla,  had  we  been  again  united,  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  my  life  would  have  been  an  unceasing  en- 
deavour to  make  you  forget " 

"Yes yes;  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that,"  she 

answered,  hastily;  "but  you  must  allow  me  to  repeat 
all  you  have  said  to  Rupert;"  and,  anxious  to  avoid 
further  discussion,  she  joined  him,  excused  and  de- 
fended ZorndorfF  with  all  the  eagerness  of  fear;  and, 
finally,  having  added  some  earnest  entreaties,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  return  to  the  breakfast- 
room  to  offer  Zorndorff  his  hand  and  a  total  oblivion 
of  the  past. 

Less  solicitous  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rupert  than 
Cyrilla  had  supposed,  Zorndorff  would  scarcely  have 
awaited  the  result  of  their  conference  had  not  his 
uncle  entered  the  room  to  remind  him  of  some  papers 
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and  accounts  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  order 
on  or  before  the  21st  of  the  month;  but  they  had 
not  half  discussed  the  revenues  of  the  crown-lands, 
Sennheim  and  Streck,  when  the  cousins  entered  the 
room.  Any  reference  to  what  had  occurred  before  the 
President  was  out  of  the  question.  Rupert,  however, 
extended  his  hand  when  Zorndorflf  was  about  to  leave; 
Cyrilla  did  the  same,  and  the  President,  equally  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  what  he  considered  a  demonstra- 
tion of  renewed  friendship  on  her  part,  without  hesita- 
tion requested  his  nephew  to  return  in  the  evening, 
and  let  him  know  the  result  of  his  conference  with  the 
Kammer-revisor  Klinghardt. 

Cyrilla  did  not  hear  his  answer:  before  they  had 
crossed  the  hall,  she  was  in  her  sister's  room, 
yielding  without  restraint  to  the  contending  emotions 
she  had  so  successfully  controlled  during  the  last 
hour. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

By  some  process  of  reasoning  which  it  is  not 
necessary- to  follow,  ZorndorfF,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  had  fully  persuaded  himself  that  the  "head  and 
front  of  his  offending"  had  been  against  his  unhappy 
wife,  and  if  she  had  thought  proper  to  forgive  him, 
no  one  else  had  a  right  to  call  him  to  account — that 
with  regard  to  Cyrilla,  he  had  insisted,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  rigorously  on  the  fulfilment  of  vows,  some- 
what fraudulently  obtained  undoubtedly,  but  excusable 
on  the  part  of  a  man  so  tried  and  tempted  as  he  had 
been — and  that,  all  things  considered,  he  had  more 
used  than  abused  the  power  her  timidity  and  reliance 
on  his  truth  had  given  him.     This  view  of  the  case 
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enabled  him  to  return  to  Freilands,  meet  his  aunt 
without  embarrassment,  and  inform  her  before  they 
were  long  together  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject; 
adding,  that  his  only  subject  of  regret  was  the  failure 
of  a  plan  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  dedicate 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  Cyrilla,  and  make  amends 
for  the  imaginary  wrongs  which  had  so  unfortunately 
estranged  her  from  him!  Then  he  repeated  what  he 
had  said  to  Cyrilla,  in  extenuation  of  his  offence^  with 
even  increased  pathos;  for  his  hearer,  released  from  all 
apprehensions,  now  listened  to  him  with  her  former 
interest  and  sympathy.  In  her  idea  the  romantic 
fraud  was  already  partially  expiated  when,  instead  of^ 
as  she  had  feared,  threatening  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  successful  rival,  he  declared  he  should  penitently 
drag  on  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence,  a 
hopeless,  aimless,  blasted  man! 

Rupert   and   Cyrilla   had   soon   after    his   arrival 
retired  to  the  end  room,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
their  presence  must  still  embarrass  if  not  annoy  him. 
Rupert's  gaiety  and  merry  laugh  were  often  stopped 
by  Cyrilla,  who,  pointing  anxiously  to  the  door-way, 
entreated  him  to  avoid  irritating  the  vindictive  man         r 
who    was    then    within    hearing.      It    was    in    vain         I 
he   protested   against   further   restraint;    with  tearful         •> 
eyes  she  assured  him  her  fears  were  still  so  uncon- 
querable, that  nothing  would  give  her  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  him  leave  for  Windhorst  the  very  Dext 
day. 

He  thanked  her  with  mock  gravity  for  her  kind 
wish  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  assured  her  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  leaving  Exfort  or  its 
neighbourhood  until  s^e  chose  to  go  to  Windhorst 
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with  him — the  sooner,  however,  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  that  purpose  the  better 

"You  wilfully  misunderstand  me,"  said  Cyrilla, 
"or  can  you  really  not  believe,  that  though  I  have 
now  no  fears  on  my  own  account,  on  yours  they  are 
increased  a  hundredfold  1" 

"I  do  believe  you,"  answered  Rupert,  smiling; 
"but  assure  you  they  are  quite  unfounded." 

"Will  you  at  least  promise  never  to  refer  to  what 
occurred  liiis  morning  in  Count  Zorndorff' s  presence?'* 

"Not  the  least  danger  of  my  doing  so,"  said 
Rupert:  "you  are  sufficiently  implicated  to  silence  me 
for  ever.     I  don't  even  like  to  think  of  it." 

"And  you  will  also  avoid  every  thing  else  that 
could  lead  to  an  altercation  or  quarrel  with  him?" 

"Undoubtedly;  but  now,  dearest,  let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

Cyrilla  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied;  her  terror 
of  Zorndorif  was  still  so  great,  that  on  hearing  him 
soon  afler  approach  with  the  President,  she  started  up, 
intending  to  place  herself  as  far  away  from  her  cousin 
as  the  limits  of  the  room  would  permit. 

"Stay,  C3n-illa,"  cried  Rupert,  catching  her  hand; 
"I  cannot  permit  this  to  continue  any  longer;  there 
is  no  mystery,  no  promise  now,  and  you  are  hence- 
forward at  liberty  to  sit  beside  and  tai  to  me  when- 
ever you  please." 

She  sat  down,  but  in  doing  so  removed  her  chair 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

Rupert  rolled  his  in  the  same  direction,  and  was 
laughing  unrestrainedly  at  her  face  of  alarm,  when 
Melanie,  followed  by  the  President  and  Zorndorif, 
entered  the  room. 
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"Lindesmar  has  evidently  not  found  favour  in  your 
eyes/'  said  the  latter  to  his  uncle,  in  continuation  of 
their  conversation;  "he  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  take  a 
permanent  place  among  the  unhappy  herd  of  expectant 
candidates  for  office!" 

"Has  he  again  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
employment?"  asked  Rupert 

"Yes;  and  is  chafing  immensely  at  the  slight  per- 
ception which  people  high  in  station  have  of  his 
talents!"  replied  ZorndorfF,  sarcastically. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Rupert;  "he  perhaps  imagines 
your  uncle  prejudiced  against  him,  which  I  am  sure 
is  not  the  case,  as  he  is  said  to  have  both  talent  and 
application.  I  fear,  however,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  President,  who  had  merely  prolonged  his  walk 
into  the  room,  and  was  again  leaving  it,  "I  fear  it 
may  be  long  before  he  will  get  a  situation,  if  you  do 
not  use  your  interest  for  him.  A  word  from  you  to 
the  minister  would  set  all  to  rights." 

"We  shall  see  what  can  be  done  for  him  a  few 
months  hence,"  said  the  President 

"Cyrilla,"  whispered  Rupert,  smiling,  "you  are  not 
perhaps  aware  that  one  of  Lindesmar's  chief  reasons 
for  desiring  immediate  employment  is,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  make  you  an  ofifer  of  his  heart  and  hand." 

"O,  Rupert,  can  you  never  be  serious!" 

"  Virginie  told  me  so,  I  assure  you,  and  more  than 
hinted  that  her  brother  had  very  little  doubt  of  your 
acceptance.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  real  foundation  for  his  hopes,  though 
you  may  remember  I  made  a  sort  of  attempt  at  jealousy 
some  weeks  ago." 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  2^m- 
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dorfF's  countenance,  as  he  silently  contemplated  the 
cousins,  that  made  Melanie  uneasy,  and  she  endea- 
voured to  attract  him  to  an  open  window  by  drawing 
aside  the  muslin  curtains  and  making  some  trivial 
observation  about  the  moon.  He  did  not  move;  but 
two  large  moths,  long  perhaps  attracted  by  the  light 
in  the  room,  flew  past  her,  and  after  having  noisely 
flapped  along  the  ceiling  for  a  few  moments,  descended 
simultaneously  and  beat  their  wings  against  the  globe 
of  one  of  the  lamps  in  wild  endeavours  to  reach  the 
flame  within. 

"O,  save  them,  save  them  I"  cried  Melanie,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hand;  **if  they  fly  upon  or  over 
the  cylinder  they  will  be  burned  to  death!" 

Rupert  started  up  and  tried  to  chase  them  from 
their  doom;  but  just  as  he  got  them  safely  outside  the 
window,  and  while  Cyrilla  was  preparing  to  close  the 
curtain  upon  them,  with  a  pertinacity  not  alone  pecu- 
liar to  moths,  they  once  more  rushed  into  danger,  and 
again  eagerly  fluttered  round  the  fascinating  ball  of 
light. 

"Edouard,  help  to  save  them,"  cried  Melanie,  turn- 
ing eagerly  to  Zorndorff*,  who  stood  calmly  looking  on. 

He  approached  the  table;  and  as  one  alighted  for 
a  moment  on  Cyrilla's  handkerchief,  he  placed  his 
hand  over  it,  drew  it  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
then,  having  closed  his  fingers,  walked  to  the  window. 

The  hand  was  opened — the  handkerchief  shaken, 
but  the  poor  insect,  instead  of  spreading  its  wings  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  fell  crushed  and  dead  to  the 
ground. 

"Poor  thing,"  said  Cyrilla,  placing  it  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  "it  is  quite,  quite 
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dead;  its  death  at  least  was  quick,  and  it  could  not 
have  suffered  as  if  it  had  been  burnt" 

"Ol"  cried  Melanie  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "the 
other — ^the  other  has  burnt  its  wings,  and  is  struggling 
on  the  table — take  it  away,  I  cannot  look  at  it!" 

Zomdorff  raised  the  paper  on  which  the  wounded 
insect  lay,  and  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece,  against 
which  he  leaned,  gazing  down  abstractedly. 

C3rrilla  closed  the  curtain,  sat  down,  and  drew  her 
work  towards  her.  Melanie  began  to  write  quickly 
with  her  ever  ready  pencil;  and  after  a  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two,  Rupert,  who  had  been  leaning  on  the 
back  of  Cyrilla's  chair,  observed: 

"It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  Zomdorff  can 
find  anything  interesting  or  agreeable  in  watching  the 
agony  of  that  moth." 

"If  it  cannot  fly  again,"  said  Cyrilla,  looking  up, 
"it  would  perhaps  be  humane  to  kill  it" 

"Life  is  sweet,"  observed  Zomdorff,  without  moving. 

"Not  when  deprived  of  all  that  makes  it  desirable," 
said  Rupert:  "the  fate  of  the  other  moth  was  happier." 

"Do  you  think  sol"  asked  Zomdorff,  looking  up 
for  a  moment- 

"Undoubtedly.  A  quick  death  is  preferable  to  a 
lingering  and  painful  one." 

"And  yet,"  said  Zomdorff,  "if  that  insect  could 
speak,  it  would  most  probably  say,  'Let  me  live;  any- 
thing is  better  than  death  and  annihilation!'" 

"Pshaw!"  cried  Rupert,  impatiently,  "we  are  not 
going  to  talk  fables  just  now.  I  agree  with  Cyrilla 
in  thinking  it  would  be  humane  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  an  insect  which  never  can  fly,  and  scarcely 
even  walk  again." 
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**Let  it  iive,"  said  ZoradorfF;  and,  going  to  a  dis- 
tant window,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and  dropped  it 
among  the  leaves  of  an  American  creeper  which  was 
trained  against  that  side  of  the  house. 

Melanie  ceased  writing,  and,  resting  her  front  teeth 
on  the  top  of  her  pencil-case,  observed  ijaysteriously: 
** Don't  you  see,  he  considered  those  moths  persons?" 

"Persons!"  repeated  Rupert,  incredulously. 

"Yes;  he  supposed  them  men,  or  he  would  never 
have  said  all  that  about  letting  live  and  annihilation." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Rupert,  laughing;  "when  he 
spoke  of  annihilation  he  could  only,  I  am  sure,  have 
thought  of  the  insect." 

"Yet  the  idea  struck  me  directly,"  said  Melanie; 
"and  in  these  lines  which  I  have  written  you  will  find 
that " 

"O,  as  a  poetical  fancy  I  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  it,"  replied  Rupert;  "aiid  perhaps  he  may  also  have 
indulged  in  some  idea  of  the  kind,  though  he  looks 
thoughtful  enough  for  one  to  suppose  him  omen-seek- 
ing as  usual." 

"You  attach  no  importance  to  omens?"  said  Cyrilla, 
half  inquiringly. 

"I  never  think  about  them,  and  scarcely  know 
anything  more  tiresome  or  absurd  than  viewing  trifling 
occurrences  with  the  eyes  of  an  augur.  Melanie,  your 
lines  are  pretty,  though  the  conceit  is  too  melancholy 
to  suit  me.  Is  it  a  fact  that  one  moth  chased  the 
other  to  its  doom,  and  in  doing  so,  burnt  its  own 
wingsl" 

"I  imagined  it  at  least,"  answered  Melanie,  smiling, 
"and  must  have  it  so  in  order  to  deduct  a  moral." 

While  Rupert  and  Cyrilla  bent  their  heads  over 
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the  little  book,  Zorndorff  turned  round,  looked  stead- 
fastly and  gloomily  at  them,  and  then  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  formality  took  leave,  passing  even  his  uncle 
in  one  of  the  other  rooms  with  a  scarcely  audible 
"Good-night." 

His  absence  was  a  most  evident  relief  to  CyriLlB. — 
she  openly  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  it,  and  also 
her  surprise  at  his  coming  to  Freilands  after  the  oc- 
currences of  the  morning.  When  informed  by  Melanie 
of  his  present  view  of  his  conduct,  she  was  only  re- 
strained from  a  burst  of  indignation  by  the  fear  of 
provoking  Rupert  to  anger,  who,  as  it  was,  coloured 
violently,  and  observed:  that  Zorndorff  had  this  time 
as  usual  managed  to  compel  people  to  connive  at  his 
baseness,  but  he  would  some  time  or  other  become  in- 
extricably entangled  in  one  of  his  complicated  schemes, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  infamy  he  deserved. 

As  the  cousins  afterwards  sat  together  on  the 
moonlit  balcony,  Rupert  forming  plans  of  future  hap- 
piness, to  which  Cyrilla  listened  without  offering  even 
an  amendment,  they  neither  thought  of  nor  saw  the 
solitary  man  who,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  nearest 
trees,  gazed  at  them  with  an  expression  of  such  in- 
tense jealousy  and  rage,  that  his  face,  in  all  its  per- 
fect symmetry,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
a  demon. 

He  was  not  seen  that  evening,  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing, when  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter  seemed 
to  excite  him  to  frenzy — nor  that  last  night  when  the 
Bellegardes  were  accompanied  home,  and  the  bright 
.moonlight  afterwards  tempted  to  the  lingering  stroll 
in  the  lime-tree  walk;  but  he,  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, saw  the  parting  afterwards — heard  the  good- 
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night  uttered  in  tones  so  soft  and  reluctant,  that 
Melanie,  who  had  been  walking  on  before  in  dignified 
abstraction,  turned  round,  and  observed  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  "  Why,  Rupert,  I  do  believe,  after 
all,  you  can  be  as  much  in  love,  and  as as '' 

"As  foolishly  fond  as  even  you  could  desire,"  he 
said,  laughing.  "Not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it,  Melanie. 
I  have  only  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting my  talents  in  that  way  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  should  not  even  mind  walking  up  and  down  here  in 
the  moonlight  now,  and  saying,  'Good-night  until  it 
were  to-morrow/" 

The  sisters  entered  the  house.  Rupert  looked  after 
them  until  the  door  was  closed,  and  then  turned  back 
into  the  avenue,  and  sauntered  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake.  Before  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  the 
watcher  started  forward,  shook  his  clenched  hand  at 
him  in  furious  menace,  and  then  darted  off  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Cyrilla's  brief  span  of  tranquil  happiness  was  over. 
The  removal  to  Exfort  took  place  the  next  day,  and 
Zorndorff  once  more  began  to  frequent  his  uncle's  house 
in  the  regular  matter-of-course  manner  that  he  had  done 
before  his  marriage.  He  never  referred  to  that  cala- 
mitous episode  in  his  life,  seemed  to  wish  it  forgotten^ 
atijd,  by  returning  to  all  his  old  habits,  endeavoured 
continually,  and  often  painfully,  to  remind  Cyrilla  of 
former  times.  Fortunately  for  her  he  also  attended 
with  unremitting  attention  to  the  business  incumbent  on 
him  as  Kammer-assessor,  so  that  she  knew  pretty  ac-^ 
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curately  the  honrs  when  he  might  be  e]q>ecfed,  and 
was  consequently  tolerably  successful  in  her  efforts  to 
prevent  Rupert  from  too  often  meeting  him.  Sdll  the 
evening  almost  invariably  brought  them  together;  and 
then,  perhaps  observing  the  feverish  anxiety  ¥rith  which 
she  watched  their  movements  and  listened  to  &eir 
words  y  they  generally  met  graciously  and  spoke  to 
each  other  on  some  indifferent  subject  for  a  short  time. 
The  Bellegardes  often,  and  even  at  a  late  hour,  joined 
them,  but  Count  Lindesmar  had  altogether  ceased  to 
frequent  the  house,  in  consequence  of  some  irritability 
about  his  non-appointment  to  the  desired  situation,  and 
an  absurd  idea  that  he  had  on  that  account  become 
the  subject  of  ridicule.  The  President  having  heard  that 
some  wftll-meant  expressions  had  been  misrepresented 
to  him  in  a  manner  to  wound  his  very  susceptible  feel- 
ings, requested  Rupert,  one  evening  when  he  had  out- 
staid  all  the  other  guests,  to  explain  to  Lindesmar  that, 
nothing  had  been  further  from  the  intention  of  any 
member  of  their  family  than  to  offend  or  annoy  him. 

"I  think,  Falkenstein,  it  would  be  better  if  you  told 
him  so  yourself,"  said  Rupert.  "I  am  going  to-morrow 
to  Freilands  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  expect  some 
friends  there,  but  as  they  are  all  military,  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  Lindesmar  may  be  disposed  to 
join  us/' 

'  "Shall  I  not  see  you  for  two  whole  daysf"  asked 
Cyrilla,  half  playfully,  half  reproachfully. 

"I  fear  not,"  he  answered,  thoughtfully;  "and 

a I  don't  think  I  can  well  ask  you  and  Melanie 

to  come  to  me  on  this  occasion How  the  time 

has  flown  this  evening! — it  is  already  almost  eleven 
o'clock!" 
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He  lingered  as  usual  until  the  President  had  left 
them,  and  then  let  Melanie  stand  waiting  a  perfect 
picture  of  patience  while  he  whispered  what  she  called 
"his  interminable  last  words  and  good-nights;"  but 
even  when  they  were  ended,  and  he  had  reached  the 
door,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  back  again  so 
wistfully,  so  very  wistfully,  that-  Cyrilla  smiled  and 
held  out  her  hand.  In  a  moment  he  was  again  beside 
her — while  Melanie,  with  a  demure  smile  and  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  slowly  walked  through  the 
intervening  apartments  to  her  dressing-room.  Before 
entering  it  she  waited  to  bestow  on  her  sister's  cheek 
the  customary  kiss,  but,  as  she  bent  down,  she  per- 
ceived large  tears  trembling  in  C)rrilla's  upturned  eyes. 

"So,  then,"  she  observed  archly,  "there  was  a  little 
quarrel  to  make  upl  How  could  it  be  otherwise  after 
all  the  nonsense  Adrienne  talked  about  her  brother 
this  evening?  You  see,  dear,  even  Rupert  can  be 
jealous;  but  you  know  lovers'  quarrels  are  said  to  be 
a  renewal  of  love!" 

"There  was  no  quarrel,"  answered  Cyrilla;  "not  a 
shadow  of  jealousy  has  ever  crossed  his  mind.  But  his 
unwillingness  to  leave  us  to-night  makes  me  uneasy; 

and and his  serious  fervency  of  manner  just 

now " 

"My  dear  child,  you  know  if  it  were  not  considera- 
tion for  Wilhelm's  peculiarities  about  regular  hours,  he 
would  never  think  of  going  home  before  midnight;  and 
as  to  his  fervency  of  manner,  you  surely  have  not  ob- 
served it  for  the  first  time  to-nightl" 

"Then  you  did  not  think  him  unusually  grave  and 
quiet  during  the  evening?" 

"Not  at  all,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  Adrienne 

2I» 
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was  speaking  of  her  brother — and  it  seems  even  that 
was  imagination  on  my  part" 

"But  is  it  not  rather  singular  that  Count  Zorndorflf 
has  not  been  here  all  day — not  even  to  dinner?" 
asked  Cyrilla. 

"Important  business  alone  prevented  him  from 
coming,"  answered  Melanie. 

"I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that — or  rather  I  wish  I 
knew  what  business  could  have  occupied  him  the  whole 
day." 

"Fortunately,"  said  Melanie,  "I  can  tell  you.  He 
knew  that  we  expected  some  people  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  write  an  excuse,  which 
Wilhelm  sent  to  me  when  I  was  at  breakfast:  here  it 
is:"— 

"In  order  to  prepare  the  report  of  the  Sennheim 
and  Streck  revenues  for  the  Kammer-revisor  Klinghardt, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  at  home  all  day.  Excuse 
me  to  my  aunt;  and  believe  me, 

"Yours,  &c. 

"ZORNDORFF." 

"Good-night,"  said  Cyrilla,  smiling;  "I  see  I  have 
been  yielding  most  foolishly  to  false  presentiments  of 
evil.  What  a  torment  the  imagination  can  become 
when  not  kept  under  proper  control  1" 

"But  presentiments  can  not  be  controlled,"  said 
Melanie,  following  her  into  her  room,  which  adjoined 
the  boudoir,  and  like  it  looked  into  the  quiet  court- 
yard. 

C)n*illa's  maid,  who  was  sitting,  perhaps  sleeping^ 
near  the  toilet,  started  up  to  light  the  candles;  but,  as 
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the  room  was  large,  they  did  not  prevent  the  pale 
streaks  of  light  cast  by  the  waning  moon  from  being 
perfectly  evident,  as  they  entered  through  the  openings 
in  the  carelessly  closed  curtains.  One  window  was  still 
partially  open,  and  the  sound  of  the  gushing  fountain 
beneath  tempted  them  towards  it 

"Presentiments  cannot  be  controlled,"  repeated  Me- 
lanie.  **Do  you  not  remember  the  Franciscan  monk  in 
Salzburg,  who,  it  is  said,  always  knows  long  before 
he  is  summoned  to  attend  the  sick  or  dyingi  Some- 
times he  hears  the  sound  of  his  house-bell  long  before 
it  is  touched;  at  others  the  figure  of  the  expiring  per- 
son, even  when  a  perfect  stranger,  is  seen  distinctly 
by  him!" 

"Dear  Melanie,  do  not  talk  of  such  things  just  now, 
for  I  have  grown  so  weak  and  nervous  lately  that  you 
might  deprive  me  of  my  night's  rest." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Melanie,  looking 
round  her  uneasily,  "Ursula  must  carefully  close  the 
window  and  curtains  to  shut  out  the  moonlight" 

No,  C3nrilla  chose  to  see  the  moonlight,  and  dis- 
missed Ursula  a  few  minutes  after  her  sister  left  her. 
She  had  watched  with  interest  the  increase  of  that 
moon  from  the  balcony  at  Freilands  with  Rupert; — 
remembered  having  seen  it  pass  before  her  a  light 
bright  crescent  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
memorable  explanation — and  all  that  Rupert  had  then 
said,  and  the  succeeding  evenings,  recurred  distinctly 
to  her  memory — and  th^  the  last  moonlight  walk  to 
the  lake,  when  he  had  whispered,  "The  next  fuU 
nioon  we  shall  see  from  the  towers  of  Windhorst,  Cy- 
rillal"  But  one  week  had  since  elapsed,  yet  what 
restraint,  anxiety,  and  fear  had  been  crowded  into  the 
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short  period!  She  had  seen  with  dismay  that  Zorn- 
dorff  made  no  effort  to  conquer  or  conceal  his  feelings 
towards  her;  in  fact,  rather  sought  than  avoided  op- 
portunities of  showing  them.  An  unguarded  allusion, 
made  by  Melanie  the  day  after  their  return  home,  to 
Cyrilla's  future  plans,  had  so  irritated  him  that  he 
had  dashed  the  book  he  had  been  reading  on  the 
table  with  frantic  violence,  and  left  the  room  in  un- 
disguised rage.  It  is  true,  he  had  afterwards  apo- 
logized, but  the  excuses  were  worse  than  the  offence; 
and  from  that  time  C3rrilla's  half-restored  peace  of 
mind  was  gone,  and  her  chief  occupation  latterly  had 
been  noticing  the  words  and  watching  the  counte- 
nances of  the  two  men  whose  rivalry  she  feared  might 
yet  bring  sorrow  on  them  all.  She  now  recalled  the 
events  of  the  evening  with  minute  care,  and  could  find 
no  new  cause  for  uneasiness.  Melanie  was  right;  he 
had  been  just  the  same  as  usual — but — but  why 
had  he  turned  round  at  the  door  and  looked  back  so 
earnestly?  And  why  had  he  gazed  afterwards  so  long 
and  silently  into  her  very  eyesi  That,  at  least,  was 
unlike  his  usual  manner — quite. — And  why  had 
she  not  asked  him  the  cause)     Sihe  could  not  go  to 

Freilands  the  next  day Of  course  not It 

was  perhaps  one  of  the  two  days'  shooting  promised 
that  tiresome  Captain  Maier,  and  the  house  would  b^ 
full  of  officers.  Should  she  write?  It  would  be  use- 
less; he  might  answer  guardedly,  and  nothing  but  an 
interview  could  satisfy  her.  What  would  she  not  give 
to  see  him  but  for  one  minute! 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  remained  in 
deep  thought  until  she  heard  the  door  of  her  room,  by 
which  Melanie  had  left  it,  open  suddenly,  and  felt  a 
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rush  of  cold  air  enter,  which,  sweeping  past  her  to  the 
open  window,  seemed  to  shake  the  heavy  curtains  that 
impeded  its  egress.  She  started  up,  exclaiming,  "What 
is  that?     Who  is  there]" 

But  no  one  answered;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that 
a  window  must  be  open  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms 
to  cause  the  current  of  air  and  noise  that  had  so 
startled  her.  "If  we  are  going  to  have  a  thunder- 
storm," she  thought,  "I  had  better  close  it  and  the 
doors  too."  As  she  took  up  a  candle  for  the  purpose, 
and  glanced  along  the  room,  she  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  her  cousin  Rupert  sitting  at  the  window  nearest 
the  door,  his  face  partially  averted,  and  the  moon- 
beams playing  fitfully  on  tiie  embroidery  of  his  uni- 
form. She  murmured  his  name  before  the  immense 
improbability  of  his  entering  her  room  in  such  a  way, 
and  at  such  an  hour,  entered  her  mind;  but  as  he 
remained  quite  motionless,  she  deposited  her  candle 
on  the  table,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and'  stood  trem- 
bling violently,  while  she  uttered  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice,  and  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  "Ru- 
pert   dear  Rupert do  not   frighten  me  so 

horribly you  know  I  am  not  courageous ......  I 

never  was and  am  now  less  so  than  ever!" 

Her  heart  beat  violently  as  she  paused  for  the 
answer  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  expect — the 
figure  moved  not — and  she  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  and  asked  herself — had  she  been  sleep- 
ing?— if  she  were  dreaming]  She  looked  again 
more  steadily  than  before,  and  thought  the  colours 
fainter — the  outline  less  distinct.  Convinced  now 
that  it  was  but  a  creation  of  her  imagination,  she 
walked  slowly,  but  with  tolerable  firmness,  towards 
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the  window,  and,  as  she  did  so,  perceived  that  it 
gradually  became  perfectly  transparent,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  chair  could  be  seen  through  it,  and  at  last 
disappeared  altogether. 

Then  C)nilla  drew  back  from,  the  window  and 
gazed  round  her  with  an  apprehension  that  no  further 
effort  of  reason  could  overcome;  but  when  another 
gust  of  wind  closed  the  door  with  a  loud  crash,  her 
consternation  was  complete,  and  she  rang  the  bell 
with  a  violence  so  unusual,  that  her  maid  almost  im- 
mediately rushed  into  the  room  with  a  mixture  of 
amazement  and  terror.  Cyrilla's  face  was  not  cal- 
culated to  remove  either.  Pale  as  death,  and  still 
visibly  trembling,  there  was  something  ghastly  in  the 
forced  smile  with  which  she  desired  her  to  **shut  that 
window — and  tell  her  sister  she  wished  to  speak  to 
her  directly." 

"Even  if  her  Excellency  should  have  left  her 
dressing-room  1"  asked  Ursula. 

"Yes.  Say  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  her,  but  I 
must  see  her,  and  as  soon  as  possible." 

By  the  time  Melanie  entered  the  room,  Cyrilla  was 
perfectly  composed.  She  related  calmly  and  succinctly 
what  had  occurred,  ending  by  assuring  her  terrified 
sister  that  she  was  perfectly  convinced  the  figure  she 
had  seen  was  a  mere  chimera,  the  delusion  of  an 
overwrought  fancy,  reduced  to  weakness  by  the  state 
of  intolerable  excitement  in  which  she  had  passed  the 
last  three  months.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for 
attaching  the  slightest  importance  to  such  a  thing — 

but she  would  very  much  like  to  see  Rupert  if  it 

were  possible. 

"Do  you  think  anything   has   happened   to   him 
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on  his  way  home — or  that  he  is  iW  asked  Me- 
lanie. 

"No;  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  and  see  him  before 
he  goes  to  Freilands  to-morrow.  Dear  Melanie,  could 
you  not  for  once  make  a  great  exertion,  and  go  out 
to-morrow  morning  a  little  before  five  o'clock?...... 

He  will  be  so  surprised  and  pleased and  it  will 

be  such  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  see  him,  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes." 

Melanie  did  not  like  making  exertions,  or  sur- 
prising people,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
proposed  sending  at  once  to  make  inquiries,  or,  better 
still,  Cjnilla  should  write  a  few  lines  to  explain  so 
unusual  a  proceeding. 

"I  cannot  attempt  an  explanation,"  said  Cyrilla; 
"but  I  can  wish  him  good-night,  and  promise  to  let 
him  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  he  pleases  when  we  next 
meet,  for  my  foolish  anxiety  about  him." 

The  note  was  despatched,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
an  answer  returned. 

"He  must  have  been  still  up,"  observed  Melanie. 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,  Baron  Adlerkron  was  in 
his  study  writing." 

"Melanie,"   whispered  Cyrilla,  half  smiling,   "he 

will  not  now,  or  at  any  future  period,  laugh  at 

us for  our  kind  solicitude  about  him." 

Melanie  extended  her  hand  for  the  note.  Cyrilla 
hesitated — then  gave  it  to  her. 

**Us"  said  Melanie,  archly.  "There  is  not  a  word 
about  me  in  it;  but,  you  see,  *he  too  was  occupied 
with  thoughts — anxious  thoughts  of  you.'  Now,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  what  you  have  seen 
this  night  must  be " 
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"It  was  nothing  but  an  embodying  of  my  thoughts," 
said  Cyrilla,  interrupting  her;  "but  I  consider  it  so 
decided  a  proof  of  weakness — ^if  not  disease  of  both 
mind  and  body — that  should  anything  of  the  kind 
happen  again,  I  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  consult 
a  physician." . 

"I  wish  I  could  find  out  if  he  were  dressed  as  you 
saw  him,"  said  Melanie. 

"Don't  ask  any  questions,"  said  Cyrilla,  beseech- 
ingly. "You  have  already  made  Ursula  look  quite 
inquisitive;  and  now,  good-night  again;  forgive  my 
having  disturbed  you,  and  forget  all  I  have  said." 

"I  can  never  forget  it,"  answered  Melanie,  glancing 
suspiciously  towards  the  window.  "Ursula,"  she  added^ 
stopping  suddenly,  "take  that  chair  away,  and  draw 
the  curtains  more  carefully  in  future." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"That  is  Rupert,  I  am  sure,"  said  Cyrilla,  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  events  related,  she  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  prancing  along  the  pavement 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  house.  "Just  look 
out  of  the  window  for  a  moment,  Melanie,  for  I  have 
already  been  on  the  balcony  so  often  this  morning, 
that  I  fear  the  people  at  the  other  side  of  the  square 
may  have  observed  me." 

"It  is  only  M.  de  Klemmhein,"  answered  Melanie, 
stepping  out  under  the  awning,  and  looking  towards  him, 
as  he  drew  up  his  horse  near  the  equestrian  statue 
that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  well-paved  open  space 
beneath;  "he  seems  to  be  watching  a  crowd  of  people 
passing  in  a  sort  of  procession,  into  the  next  street" 
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"Ask  him,"  said  Cyrilla,  approaching  lightly — 
"ask  him  if  Rupert  returned  from  Freilands  this 
morning?" 

Melanie  made  a  sign  to  him  to  approach.  He  did 
not  see  it,  for  his  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  crowd. 
He  spoke  to  some  stragglers  from  it,  and  then,  turning 
his  horse  suddenly,  was  about  to  ride  off  in  a  contrary 
direction,  when  he  perceived  her  on  the  balcony. 

"I  fear,  M.  de  Klemmlaein,"  she  said,  observing 
that  he  looked  extremely  pale,  and  continued  to  glance 
furtively  over  his  shoulder — "I  fear  some  accident  has 
happened  to  one  of  your  men." 

"Not  one  of  those  under  Rupert's  command,  I 
hope,"  said  Cyrilla,  coming  forward;  "I  know  he  is 
personally  attached  to  them  all." 

"Allow  me  to  recommend  you  not  to  remain  where 
you  are,"  said  Klemmhein,  hurriedly;  "a  dreadful  ac- 
cident has  occurred,  and it  might  shock  you  to 

see  the the " 

"Is  he  wounded?"  asked  Melanie,  compassionately. 

"They  say  so excuse  me I  must  return 

to  the  barracks  directly."  He  raised  his  hand  to  his 
temple,  and  gave  the  spurs  to  his  horse  at  the  same 
moment;  and  as  soon  as  the  clattering  of  hoofs  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  the- measured  tread  of  human  feet 
became  audible.  An  unusual  silence  and  solemnity 
seemed  to  pervade  the  moving  multitude,  and  the 
figure  that  lay  covered  with  a  military  cloak  on  a  sort 
of  bier  had  all  the  rigidity  of  death.  Although  not 
passing  opposite  the  government-house,  there  were  few 
individuals  in  the  crowd  who  did  not  look  towards  it 
— Melanie  imagined  towards  them — rand  endeavoured 
to  draw  Cyrilla  back  into  the  room;  but  she  either 
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could  not  or  would  not  move — an  indefinite  feeling 
of  terror  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  when  she 
perceived  that  an  officer's  cap,  gloves,  and  a  pistol, 
were  placed  conspicuously  at  the  feet  of  the  unusually 
long  figure.  One  white  stiff  hand  hung  downwards, 
and  the  motion  of  the  bearers  had  removed  the  cloak 
sufficiently  from  the  head  to  leave  it  and  a  part  of  a 
high  fair  forehead  visible.  As  Cyrilla's  eyes  rested 
on  the  light-brown  curling  hair,  a  sensation  of  sickness 
and  giddiness  almost  overpowered  her,  and  with  diffi- 
culty she  reached  her  sister,  who,  but  just  inside  the 
window,  was  standing  with  clasped  hands,  bending 
forward,  and  straining  her  eyes  after  the  retreating 
procession. 

Cjrrilla  laid  her  hand  on  Melanie's  arm  for  sup- 
port, while  she  whispered,  "Did  you  see did  you 

think i  could  it could  it  be " 

"No — no — no — noP^   cried  Melanie,  vehemently; 

"it  cannot  be  Rupert no,  dearest  .*.*..  it  is 

impossible." 

"The  figure the  hair "  panted  Cyrilla. 

"Dear  child,  there — ^there  are  other  men  here  as 

tall  and  as  fair-haired  as  he  is and  we  could 

not  even  see  distinctly." 

"Let  us  inquire,"  cried  Cyrilla,  quickly,  hope 
giving  her  again  both  strength  and  energy. 

"Do  not  ring,  C)Tilla the  servants  cannot 

know  more   than  we  do.     We  must  ask — we  must 
speak  to  Wilhelm." 

They  ran  through  the  intervening  rooms;  but  at 
the  doors  of  communication,  so  great  was  the  force  of 
habit,  that  Melanie  paused.  Cyrilla  threw  them  both 
open  without  hesitation,  and  entered.     The  President 
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was  not  there.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  in- 
stantly appeared. 

In  reply  to  Melanie's  inquiries,  he  answered  that 
"His  Excellency  had  received  an  express  from  the 
Crown  Office  about  two  hour-s  before,  but  he  believed 
he  had  already  returned,  and  was  in  his  office  below 
stairs." 

"Oh,  go  to  him,  go  to  him,"  cried  Cyrilla,  be- 
seechingly; and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Melanie 
descended  the  private  staircase,  and, entered  her  hus- 
band's office. 

The  few  minutes  which  succeeded  were  perhaps 
the  most  torturing  of  Cyrilla's  life.  Doubt,  hope,  fear, 
and  despair  chased  each  other  in  wild  confusion  through 
her  brain,  as,  with  uneven  steps,  she  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  sometimes  clasping  her  hands 
together,  at  others  pressing  them  to  her  forehead,  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  calm  her  emotion. 

Melanie's  speechless  horror,  and  the  violent  burst 
of  tears  to  which  she  yielded  on  her  return,  confirmed 
Cyrilla's  worst  fears.  It  was  an  attempt  to  deceive 
herself  when  she  asked,  "Was  it  Rupert?" 

Melsuiie's  sobs  were  the  only  answer. 

"And  he  is  wounded dangerously  wounded 

but  there  is  hope hope  of  his  recovery 

Oh,    Melanie,   for   mercy's   sake   say   thai    at 

least " 

But  Melanie  turned  away  her  head,  and  hid  her 
face. 

"Speakl"  gasped  Cyrilla,  shaking  her  sister's  arm« 
"Tell  me  what  I  must  hear.  Delay  is  cruelty  after 
what  I  have  seen Is  he  dead)" 

"Shot  through  the  heart,"  answered  Melanie,  with 
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the  forced  calmness  of  a  person  terrified  by  the  violence 
of  another. 

"God  help  me!"  cried  Cyrilla,  with  a  half  sup- 
pressed scream  of  agony,  as  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  attempted  to  murmur  some  inarticulate 
words  of  prayer.  A  momentary  convulsion  seemed  to 
shake  her  frame,  and  then  she  sank  on  the  floor,  com- 
pletely senseless. 

Melanie's  efforts  to  restore  consciousness  were 
unavailing.  The  physician,  who  had  been  immediately 
summoned,  was  more  successful,  but  what  availed  iti 
The  return  of  consciousness  was  ever  succeeded  by 
confusion  of  ideas,  painful  efforts  of  memory,  exhaus- 
tion, then  a  sudden  recollection  of  all  thg,t  had  oc- 
curred, a  vivid  picture  of  the  frihgtful  silent  procession 
in  the  street,  a  stifled  cry,  a  few  moans,  and  renewed 
insensibility. 

The  President's  grief  was  deep,  and  accompanied' 
by  a  gloomy  thoughtfulness  that  alarmed  Melanie  as 
soon  as  she  had  time  to  observe  it.  He  shut  himself 
into  his  room  for  several  hours,  then  asked  for  his 
nephew;  and  having  heard  that  he  was  not  expected 
to  dinner,  he  again  closed  the  door,  and  remained 
there  until  dark.  Informed  before  leaving  Freilands 
of  Cyrilla's  engagement  to  her  cousin,  while  perfectly 
approving  of  it,  he  had  felt  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
effect  the  intelligence  might  have  on  his  nephew;  and 
well  prepared  as  Zorndorff  had  reason  to  be,  he  had 
not  effectually  concealed  either  his  jealousy  or  hatred 
of  his  successful  rival  from  his  uncle.  Under  Such 
circumstances,  his  absenting  himself  for  three  days, 
and  that  on  the  second  of  those  Rupert  had  been  seen 
for  the  last  time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
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could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  Pre- 
sident; and  the  only  hope  that  combated  the  suspicions 
continually  rising  in  his  mind,  was  the  certainty  that 
his  nephew  knew  the  severity  of  the  laws  against 
duelling,  and  would  most  probably  already  have  sought 
safety  by  flight  from  the  penalty  incurred,  had  he 
been  implicated  in  the  mysterious  affair. 

Great  was  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presi- 
dent when,  the  next  day,  at  the  accustomed  hour, 
Zorndorff  entered  the  drawing-room;  and,  after  a  few 
cold  commonplace  words  of  condolence  with  him,  in- 
quired for  his  aunt  and  her  sister  with  a  degree  of 
sympathy  that  could  not  have  been  altogether  feigned. 

"They  say  Cyrilla  is  better,"  the  President  an- 
swered; "but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  wish  to 
hear  all  the  particulars  of  this  unhappy  event  induces 
her  to  make  exertions  to  appear  so,  Melanie,  of 
course,  has  never  left  her  for  a  moment  since  yesterday 
morning,  nor  do  I  expect  to  see  her  now." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  dined  tite^Mite  that  day, 
and  while  the  servants  were  present,  not  one  word 
was  uttered  by  either.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone^ 
the  President  rose,  and  pacing  the  room,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  in  a  manner  that  had  be- 
come habitual,  he  muttered,  "I  never  can — I  never 
will  believe  such  a  thing  possible."  Then  stopping 
suddenly  before  Zorndortf,  he  said,  abruptly,  "You 
don't  think  that  Rupert  shot  himself,  do  youl" 

"I  have  been  told,"  answered  Zorndorff,  gravely, 
"that  the  surgeons  have  unanimously  decided  that  he 
must  have  done  so." 

"They  are  fools,"  cried  the  President,  continuing 
his  walk,  "worse  than  fools,  ibr  they  have  branded 
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with  infamy  thei  memory  of  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
excellence  and  the  strict  fulfilment  of  every  Christian 
duty." 

ZomdorfF  sipped  his  colBfee  in  silence. 

"They  allowed  themselves  to  be  absurdly  in- 
fluenced in  their  opinion  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  being  blackened,  as  if  that 
could  not  have  been  done  by  another  to  remove  suspi- 
cion. Now,  mark  me,  Edouard,"  he  continued,  coming 
close  to  his  nephew,  and  regarding  him  scrutinizingly, 
"it  will  yet  be  proved  that  Rupert  has  been  forced 
into  a  duel,  and  shot  by  some  one  who  had  private 
reasons  for  wishing  him  out  of  the  way." 

"I  do  not  know  any  one  in  Exfort  who  could  have 
entertained  such  desires  more  reasonably  than  myself," 
answered  Zorndorflf,  calmly,  "yet  I  can  give  you  the 
positive  assurance  that  my  hand  has  not  been  raised 
to  take  his  life." 

"Never  were  words  spoken  I  longed  so  much  to 
hear,"  cried  the  President,  with  unusual  warmth;  "and 
now  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room.  I  have  promised 
to  let  Melanie  know  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  about  this  melancholy  event" 

Zorndorflf  followed  his  uncle  to  the  room  next  the 
boudoir,  out  of  which,  looking  very  pale,  and  in  deep 
mourning,  Melanie  came  to  meet  them.  With  an  ab- 
sence of  the  reserve  usual  in  her  manner  towards  the 
President,  she  sat  down  beside  him,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  hoped  that  the  sin  of  suicide  no  longer  rested 
on  Rupert's  memory. 

"Nothing  further  has  been  discovered,  calculated 
to  throw  a  light  on  that  subject  as  yet,"  he  answered; 
l*but  I  can  speak  and  you  can  listen  more  calmly  than 
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yesterday,  and  I  shall  endeavour  as  plainly  as  possible 
to  explain  to  you  all  I  have  heard  and  seen.  The  re- 
mains of  our  unfortunate  cousin  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fischer,  when  walk- 
ing with  his  brother  in  the  part  of  the  wood  nearest 
the  town.  His  attention  was  instantly  attracted,  as 
there  was  a  clear  space  for  some  distance  around,  and 
Rupert  was  dressed  in  the  well-known  uniform  of  his 
regiment— on  the  left  his  cloak,  sabre,  and  cap,  and 
close  to  the  right  hand  a  pistol  apparently  discharged. 
Fischer  hurried  back  to  Exfort,  gave  the  necessary  in- 
formation, and  competent  persons,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  surgeons,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  de- 
scribed spot,  where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by 
Fischer  and  the  cabinetmaker  Forster,  in  whose  house 
Rupert  has  had  apartments  since  he  has  been  quar- 
tered here.  Forster  instantly  recognised  the  body,  and 
declared  it  to  be  that  of  Baron  Adlerkron,  who  had 
left  his  house  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  soon  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  afterwards  re- 
turned." 

"It  must  have  been  but  a  few  hours  after  he  left 
us,"  said  Melanie,  shuddering.  "Cyrilla's  fears  were 
but  too  well  founded." 

"By  the  time  I  arrived,"  continued  the  President, 
"the  judicial  dissection  was  ended — the  uniform  had 
been  found  full  of  blood,  and  beneath  and  near  the 
body  still  greater  quantities  were  evident  In  the  left 
side,  a  round  hole  had  been  observed,  which  the  sur- 
geons immediately  declared  went  ^through  and  through:' 
this  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  between  the  shirt 
and  waistcoat  the  bullet  that  had  killed  him  was  dis- 
covered." 

CyriOa,  II,  2Z 
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**I  suppose  his  death  was  almost  instantaneousf" 
said  Melanie,  with  some  difficulty  of  utterance,  as  her 
husband  paused. 

"I  fear  not,"  he  answered,  "although  the  surgeons 
pronounced  the  wound  absolutely  mortal.  When  asked 
for  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  it  were  the  result  of  a 
murder,  a  suicide,  or  an  accident,  they  came  to  the 
hasty  and  I  think  false  conclusion,  that  it  had  been 
self-inflicted,  either  purposely  or  by  chance." 

"But  what  were  their  reasons  for  this  horrible  sup- 
position?" asked  Melanie. 

"After  describing  the  wound,"  said  the  President, 
taking  some  papers  from  his  pocket,  and  selecting  one 
which  he  held  towards  the  window,  "they  say: — 

"'This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  pistol  being 
found  so  near  the  right  hand,  of  which  the  fingers  are 
blackened,  apparently  from  the  burning  of  the  powder 
in  the  pan;  and  also  from  the  fact  of  the  ball  having 
passed  quite  through  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Had 
another  person  fired  at  Baron  Adlerkron,  he  must  have 
been  not  only  very  close  to  him,  but  also  of  extremely 
small  stature.  This  view  of  the  case  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  no  robbery  has  been 
committed ,  and  that  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
deceased  has  fallen  by  other  hand  than  his  own.'" 

"Melanie,"  cried  a  faint  voice  from  the  adjoining 
room;  "come  here  for  a  moment." 

"Cyrilla  has  heard  us,"  said  Melanie,  rising;  "but 
she  would  at  all  events  have  insisted  on  being  told 
every  particular." 

The  President  was  summoned  directly  afterwards; 
and  as  he  slowly  entered  the  boudoir,  Zorndorff,  whose 
silence  had  made  his  presence  altogether  forgotten. 
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rose,  and  approaching  the  door,  looked  into  the  room, 
now  gloomy  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  saw  Cyrilla 
lying  on  a  sofa  near  an  open  window.  He  was 
shocked  at  the  ravages  which  a  couple  of  days  had 
made  in  her  appearance — her  figure  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  beneath  the  folds  of  her  black  dress — her 
face,  ever  small  and  delicate,  had  lost  every  trace  of 
colour,  perhaps  even  some  of  its  roundness,  for  her 
eyes,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  seemed  to  have  grown 
darker  and  larger;  but  what  gave  her  whole  person 
an  air  of  desolateness  was,  that  her  long  fair  hair, 
which,  curling  naturally,  had  always  fallen  into  closely 
rolling  ringlets,  now,  though  arranged  as  usual,  hung 
at  each  side  of  her  face  waveless  and  dishevelled. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  President;  asked  him 
to  sit  down  beside  her,  and  after  a  pause  said,  with 
great  effort;  "Could  I — see  him — once  more — only  for 
a  few  minutes — before  he  is — buried?" 

"Impossible,  my  dear  Cyrilla,"  he  answered,  com- 
passionately. "I  was  present  at  his  interment  this 
morning." 

"So  soon — so  soon — "  she  faltered. 

"It  was  ordered  by  the  crown-office,  after  commu- 
nication with  the  military  authorities,"  he  answered. 

"And  where  have  they — "  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"In  the  St.  Leonard's  churchyard;  but  only  for 
the  present,  Cyrilla.  As  soon  as  these  painful  investi- 
gations are  over,  we  shall  remove  his  dear  remains  to 
Windhorst." 

"There,  too,  I  wish  to  be  buried,"  she  said,  with 
sudden   animation.     "You   will   not  forget   that — in 

22* 
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the  grave  we  may  be  united — promise  me  that  it 
shall  be  so?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  President,  gravely;  "but 
you  know  too  well  your  duties  as  a  Christian  to  yield 
to  inordinate  grief,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will 
make  the  necessary  exertion  to  preserve  your  health." 

"I  am  ready  to  make  any  effort  you  please,"  said 
Cyrilla,  suddenly  raising  herself  from  her  reclining 
position,  and  sitting  quite  upright,  "if  you  will  only 
tell  me  without  reserve  whatever  is  known  of  this 
dreadful  event.  I  heard  what  you  said  to  Melanie 
just  now — but  all  that  occurred  yesterday,  surely  you 
must  have  heard  something  more  to-day  1" 

"I  have  got  the  depositions  of  Forster  and  Ehr- 
hardt,"  said  the  President;  "and  if  you  feel  sufficiently 
well  to  listen,  I  believe  there  is  still  light  enough  for 
me  to  read  them  to  you.  It  is  in  Forster's  house,  you 
know,  that  Rupert " 

"I  know,"  said  Cyrilla;  "go  on." 

"'Anton  Forster,  burgher,  cabinet-maker,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  deposed — Baron  Adlerkron  lodged  in  my  house 
for  two  years;  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  extremely 
cheerful  temper,  and  liked  by  every  one  who  knew 
him.  On  the  14th  of  last  April,  he  celebrated  his 
twenty-sixth  birthday,  and  on  that  occasion  told  me  it 
would  be  the  last  he  should  spend  in  my  house,  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  army  and  live  on  his 
estates.  On  the  2 2d  of  August,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  heard  him  walking  about  his  rooms, 
and  knowing  that  his  man  Ehrhardt  had  been  sent  to 
Freilands  the  evening  before,  I  supposed  he  might 
require  some  one,  so  I  got  up  and  asked  him  if  I 
could  be  of  any  service;  he  thanked  me  in  his  usual 
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friendly  way,  but  said  he  did  not  want  anything.  On 
opening  the  door,  I  perceived  that  he  thrust  a  pistol 
intb  the  pocket  of  the  cloak  he  had  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  Soon  after  he  went  down  stairs  and  out 
of  the  house;  but  when  passing  the  door  of  my  work- 
room where  I  was  standing,  he  said,  in  case  of  Ehr- 
hardt's  coming  to  me,  I  should  desire  him  to  return  to 
Freilands,  and  remain  there  until  he  (Baron  Adler- 
kron)  should  arrive.  This  message  I  delivered,  and 
supposed  until  yesterday  that  the  Baron  was  in  Frei- 
lands. I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  this  cheerful 
happy  man  has  shot  himself — there  must  be  some 
other  way  of  accounting  for  his  death.*" 

The  President  folded  up  the  paper,  while  he  ob- 
served: "Further  grounds  for  this  supposition  Forster 
could  not  give.  Ehrhardt,  who  you  know  has  been 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  Rupert's  service,  was  in  such 
a  state  of  agitation  and  grief,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  defer  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  until 
to-morrow;  he  confirmed,  however,  Forster's  evidence 
by  saying: — 

"*0n  the  2 1  St,  Baron  Adlerkron  desired  me  late 
at  night  to  go  to  Freilands,  and  order  for  the  next 
day  a  dinner  for  six — the  message  afterwards  given 
me  by  Mr.  Forster,  when  I  saw  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, induced  me  to  return  to  Freilands,  and  remain 
there,  although  my  master  did  not  come  on  the  226. 
or  23d.  I  expected  him  from  hour  to  hour — knew 
that  he  did  not  require  my  services,  as  there  were 
others  to  supply  my  place,  and  any  uneasiness  I  felt 
was  removed  by  the  steward,  Mr.  Bader,  saying,  that 
business  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Yester- 
day we.  heard  from  the  gendarme  Klug  of  the  dread- 
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ful  event  that  had  happened.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Baron  Adlerkron  has  shot  himself;  he  was  too  reli- 
gious, too  cheerful,  and  much  too  happy  to  commit 
such  an  act/ 

"I  have  little  more  to  add,"  said  the  President, 
turning  to  Cyrilla.  "Ehrhardt  recognised  the  pistol 
that  had  been  found  as  one  of  Rupert's;  and  on  being 
asked  for  what  persons  the  dinner  at  Freilands  had 
been  ordered,  said,  he  understood  that  Major  Arnheim, 
the  Captains  Stauffen  and  Maier,  and  the  Lieutenants 
von  Marold  and  Treumann  had  been  invited — none 
of  them,  however,  came." 

"But  they  may  be  able  to  give  some  information," 
suggested  Melanie. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  so;  and  as  soon  as  a  judicium 
mixtum  has  been  constituted,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  examined." 

The  President  paused,  then  attempted  some  words 
of  grave,  rational  consolation,  but  broke  off  suddenly, 
exclaiming,  "Cyrilla,  your  loss  is  irreparable — God 
give  you  resignation!  We  can  offer  you  nothing  but 
S3rmpathy." 

In  mournful  silence,  and  with  tearful  eyes,  Me- 
lanie presided  at  the  tea-table  that  evening.  The  Pre- 
sident complained  of  headache,  and  retired  early  to 
his  room;  and  Zomdorff,  who  had  been  reading  or 
pretending  to  read,  no  sooner  was  certain  of  his  being 
out  of  hearing  than  he  started  up,  and,  detaining  Me- 
lanie, entreated  of  her  to  procure  him  an  interview  of 
only  a  few  minutes  with  Cyrilla. 

"Impossible,"  she  replied,  coldly.  "You  can  form 
no  idea  of  what  she  has  suffered  since  yesterday,  and 
seeing  you  would  but  agitate  her  uqnecessarily," 
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"Not,  surely,  when  I  can  give  her  the  assurance 
that  I  have  had  no  quarrel,  no  duel,  with  Adlerkronl" 

"Can  you,  indeed,  do  sol"  cried  Melanie,  eagerly. 
"That  would  at  least  relieve  her  mind  from  the  fear 
of  having  been  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  We 
did  you  injustice,  Edouard,     We  thought ." 

"No  matter  what,"  cried  Zorndorflf,  hastily.  "I 
am  prepared  for  these  suspicions,  and  find  them  na- 
tural and  reasonable.  It  will  appear  equally  so  to 
you,  I  hope,  my  desire  to  remove  them." 

"O,  certainly,"  said  Melanie,  opening  the  door 
without  further  hesitation,  and  advancing  quickly  to- 
wards her  sister,  who,  bending  over  the  only  book  that 
can  be  read  in  times  of  trial  and  sorrow,  had  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  forehead  to  shade  her  eyes  from 
the  strong  light  of  the  lamp  now  burning  before  her. 

"Edouard  is  here,  Cyrilla,  and  greatly  desires  to 
see  you.  He  comes  to  assure  us  that  he  is  innocent 
of  the  crime  we  both  so  unhesitatingly  laid  to  his 
charge;  that  he  has  had  no  quarrel,  no  hostile  meet- 
ing, with  Rupert;  and  the  intelligence  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  as  great  a  relief  to  your  mind  as  it  has  been  to 


mme." 


"K  I  could  but  believe  itl"  said  Cyrilla,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"Can  you  doubt  me  on  an  occasion  like  this?" 
cried  Zorndorff,  coming  forward. 

"Doubt  you!"  repeated  Cyrilla,  raising  herself 
languidly,  and  then  pausing.  "Yes,  Count  Zorndorff, 
I  more  than  doubt  you." 

"I  knew  you  would,"  he  said,  bitterly;  "yet  you 
have  heard  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  and " 

"It  has  not  the  slightest  weight  with  me,"  she  in- 
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terposed;  "nor  will  it  have  with  any  one  who  ever 
knew  himP 

''Be  it  so;  but  believe  at  least  what  I  said  to  Me- 
lanie,  and  am  ready  to  confirm  to  you  with  my  word 
of  honour." 

"Speak  not  at  all  of  honour/'  said  Cyrilla;  "you 
know  not  what  it  is." 

"This  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  observed,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  intense  mortification  —  "very  hard;  but 
though  you  will  not  believe  my  words,  perhaps  my 
actions  may  convince  you.  Had  I  taken  your  cousin's 
life,  I  should  not  be  here  now.  My  only  chance  of 
safety  would  have  been  in  instant  flight  If  you  con- 
sider this,  and  my  strong  motives  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing likely  to  separate  me  for  ever  from  you " 

"Tell  him  to  go  away,  Melanie,"  said  Cyrilla,  in 
a  voice  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 

"Not  until  I  have  said  how  deeply  I  commiserate 
your  present  sufferings,  how  sincerely  I  participate 
in  your  sorrow.     Cyrilla,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 

jealous  of  » that,  latterly,  I  almost  hated  Adler- 

kron;  but,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  if  I  could  secure  your 
happiness,  and  recall  him  to  life  now  by  the  sacrifice 
of  my  own,  I  would  do  so  this  moment  willingly — 
joyfully!" 

These  words,  which  were  uttered  with  the  fervour 
of  truth,  and  in  a  voice  of  extreme  anguish,  made 
Cyrilla  look  up.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
did  not  in  the  least  weaken  the  impression  they  had 
made.  "I  hope,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"I  hope,  for  your  sake  and  for  mine,  Count  Zorndorff, 
that  I  have  wronged  you.  If,  indeed,  you  are  not 
guilty  of  innocent  blood — if  you  are  not  the  author 
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of  this  my  last  and  hardest  trial — forgive  my  sus- 
picions, and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

She  slowly  and  somewhat  solemnly  held  out  her 
hand,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on  his. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate;  then,  snatch- 
ing her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  and,  without 
again  attempting  to  speak,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  renewed  examination  of  Ehrhardt  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  his  answers  to  questions  concerning 
the  habits  and  acquaintances  of  his  deceased  master, 
gave  little  clew  to  further  investigations,  until  he  ob- 
served, "Baron  Adlerkron  was  every  day  last  week  in 
the  house  of  the  President,  Count  Falkenstein,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  was  to  be  married  immediately  to  his 
cousin.  Mademoiselle  d' Adlerkron.  He  was  there  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st;  and,  on  his  return,  I  gave 
him  a  note  from  the  Kammer- Assessor,  Count  Zorn- 
dorff.  He  dismissed  me  directly  afterwards,  saying  he 
was  not  going  to  bed  for  some  time,  and  wished,  if  I 
did  not  mind  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that  I  would 
ride  to  Freilands  and  order  dinner  for  the  next  day. 
Of  the  contents  of  the  note  I  am  quite  ignorant." 

On  the  26th,  the  Chamber  of  Inquiry  sent  a  report 
to  the  Upper  Court,  ending  as  follows: — "Although 
the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  that  Baron  Adlerkron  must 
have  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  instance, 
the  brilliant  position  and  remarkably  cheerful  temper 
of  the  deceased  —  his  perfect  contentment  with  his 
lot  in  life — the  orders  for  a  dinner  at  Freilands;  and 
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especially  the  appearance  of  the  wound  discovered  on 
the  body;  and  the  fact  that  the  uniform,  where  the 
bullet  entered,  was  neither  burnt  nor  singed.  Had 
Baron  Adlerkron  taken  his  own  life,  there  would  have 
been  the  usual  marks  of  damage  on  his  clothes;  and 
he  would  most  probably  have  placed  the  pistol  on  a 
part  of  his  body  that  would  have  ensured  a  quicker 
and  less  painful  death.  In  order  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation with  any  prospect  of  success,  we  must  wish 
in  this  case  that  permission  be  given  us  to  extend  our 
inquisition  to  persons  of  the  military  profession,  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  a  judicium 
mixtumP 

The  permission  was  given,  and  civil  and  military, 
high  and  low,  eagerly  awaited  the  result  of  a  trial  in 
which  all  felt  the  deepest  interest 

The  military  authorities  were  requested  not  to  grant 
leave  of  absence  to  any  officer  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  investigation. 

The  arguments  were  re-examined  which  the  sur- 
geons had  advanced  to  support  their  opinion,  but  the 
Inquisitor  considered  them  insufficient.  He  observed, 
that  the  pistol  foundbeside  the  deceased  proved  in  no 
way  that  he  had  shot  himself,  for  the  black  marks  on 
the  fingers  might  have  been  purposely  made  in  order 
to  remove  the  suspicion  of  murder.  That  Baron  Adler- 
kron's  not  being  robbed  caused  only  the  supposition 
that  he  had  not  fallen  by  the  hands  of  highwaymen; 
and  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  body  in  so  hori- 
zontal a  direction  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  wound  self-inflicted.  These  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  court  surmised,  that  Baron  Adlerkron  had 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel,  and  that  the  accomplices  of  the 
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crime  had  obliterated  as  carefully  as  possible  every 
trace  of  it. 

An  examination  of  the  ball  found  in  the  body  led 
to  the  discovery  that  it  was  for  the  pistol  of  the  de- 
ceased much  too  large. 

The  Court,  finding  in  this  a  confirmation  of  their 
opinion,  now  made  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
discover  the  murderer  of  a  young  man  so  universally 
beloved  and  lamented. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  President,  Count  Falken- 
stein  was  examined.  He  said,  without  hesitation,  that 
his  sister-in  law  had  been  affianced  to  her  cousin. 
Baron  Adlerkron,  and  that  their  marriage  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — that  Adler- 
kron had  been  at  his  house  until  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  2 1  St,  and  had  spoken  of  his  intention  to  dine 
at  Freilands  the  following  day.  By  whom  his  life  had 
been  taken,  he  had  not  the  least  idea,  but  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  suicide. 

That  the  officers  named  by  Ehrhardt  as  those  he 
supposed  invited  to  dine  at  Freilands  could  give  some 
information  respecting  the  unfortunate  event,  seemed 
more  than  probable ;  they  were,  therefore,  examined 
separately,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  col- 
lusion. 

Major  Arnheim  declared,  that  he  had  not  seen 
Baron  Adlerkron  since  the  21st.  On  that  day,  in  the 
barrack-yard,  Adlerkron  had  said  he  intended  to  spend 
the  next  day  at  Freilands;  and  if  nothing  occurred  to 
prevent  him  from  going  there,  he  would  let  him  (Arn- 
heim) know,  that  he  might  join  a  little  party  he  in- 
tended to  bring  together.  He  (Arnheim),  had  heard 
^nothing  farther  an  the  subject,  and  had  concluded 
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either  that  the  party  had  been  deferred,  or  that  Adler- 
kron  had  forgotten  to  send  for  him. 

The  Court  observed,  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
Arnheim  had  received  no  renewal  of  the  invitation,  as 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  actual  orders  for  the  reception 
of  guests  had  been  sent  to  Freilands,  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  thought  necessary  if  Adkrkron  had 
not  again  either  sent  or  spoken  to  them.  Arnheim 
answered,  "You  must  take  my  word  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said." 

The  statements  of  the  Captains  Maier  and  StaufTen, 
and  the  Lieutenants  von  Marold  and  Treumann  were 
to  the  same  purport;  and  although  there  was  every 
probability  that  they  had  spoken  to  each  other  on  the 
subject,  so  it  was  also  not  impossible  that  Adlerkron, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  had  intended  after  the 
duel  to  renew  the  invitations  to  his  friends. 

But — had  a  duel  taken  place — were  there  no 
seconds?  That  was  not  probable,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  Adlerkron's  had  been  an  officer,  and  the 
one  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate.  At  all  events, 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  Adlerkron's  friends 
would  be  able  to  give  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  after  inquiries  cautiously  made,  it  became 
evident  that  the  two  officers  in  his  regiment  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  unusual  intimacy  were  Major 
Arnheim  and  Captain  Stauffen:  the  latter,  too,  had 
been  seen  on  the  20th  walking  up  and  down  the  bar- 
rack-yard with  Count  Zorndorff;  and,  to  judge  by  their 
manner,  they  had  been  speaking  of  something  of  im- 
portance. 

The  Court  summoned  Count  Zorndorff  before  the 
officers  were  dismissed;  but  he,  somewhat  haughtily, 
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professed  his  incapability  to  give  the  information  they 
desired — did  not  recollect  having  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Stauffen  in  the  barrack-yard  on  the  20th,  or 
having  sent  a  note  to  Adlerkron  on  the  2ist. 

While  this  examination  was  taking  place,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Court  had  beejti  sent  to  Adlerkron's 
apartments  to  examine  his  papers,  and  returned  in  a 
very  short  time  with  the  following  notes  and  letters. 

(i.)  Note  dated  20th  August,  1833,  signed  with  the 
letters  A.  St.  as  follows: — 

"I  have  spoken  to  Z.  and  explained  your  wishes 
to  him  in  a  manner  not  derogatory  to  your  honour — 
he  left  me  in  order  to  consult  with  Count  L. — Z.  has 
just  returned,  and  says  he  cannot  arrange  the  matter 
amicably,  and  it  must  remain  as  was  agreed  upon. 
He  will  speak  to  Kl.,  and  proposes  himself  being  your 
second  on  the  occasion — I  cannot — you  know  my 
reasons — God  preserve  you." 

(2.)  Note  dated  21st  August,  1833,- signed  with  the 
letter  Z.,  containing  the  words: — 

"I  have  arranged  everjrthing.  You  are  expected 
to-morrow  morning  at  the  appointed  place." 

Envelopes  of  both  notes  failing. 

(3.)  An  open  letter  in  Adlerkron's  handwriting,  to 
Mademoiselle  d' Adlerkron,  as  follows: — 

"At  length,  dearest  Cyrilla,  my  arrangements  are 
completed.  What  arrangements?  I  hear  you  ask.  Those 
which  are  necessary  when  the  uncertainty  of  life  is  in- 
creased by  its  being  put  in  imminent  peril.  I  have 
been  placed  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  challenge, 
to  which,  you  may  be  assured,  both  my  principles 
and  fervent  affection  for  you  prevented  ipe  from  giving 
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any  cause.  I  shall  therefore  once  more  endeavour  to 
procure  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  affair,  if  it  be 
possible,  without  detriment  to  my  honour;  but  as  I 
cannot  reckon  on  the  success  of  my  efforts,  or  foresee 
the  result  of  the  duel,  I  write  these  lines,  considering 
it  an  indispensable  duty,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  let 
you  know  my  fate,  and  also  to  give  you  the  only 
proof  now  in  my  power  of  my  ardent  love,  and  bound- 
less gratitude  for  your  affection.  Accept,  then,  my 
beloved  Cyrilla,  the  enclosed  deed  of  gift,  which  will 
put  you  in  possession  of  Freilands,  and  whatever  other 
'  property  I  have  at  my  own  disposal.  Farewell.  The 
thought  that  we  shall  meet  again  will,  if  I  fall,  alle- 
viate the  pain  of  parting  with  life  and  you.  Thank 
Melanie  and  Falkenstein  for  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship they  have  ever  shown  me.  I  am  unable  to  write 
more;  but  remain,  even  in  death,  with  undiminished 
affection,  your  devoted 

"Adlerkron  Windhorst." 
"Exfort,  2 1  St  August,  1833 — near  midnight." 

The  document  mentioned  was  found  beside  the 
letter,  signed,  as  witnesses,  by  Arnheim  and  Stauffen. 

After  the  necessary  communication  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  Zomdorff,  Arnheim,  and 
Stauffen  were  put  in  arrest,  and  their  lodgings  searched. 
Nothing,  however,  being  found  that  in  any  way  related 
to  the  unfortunate  occurrence  under  investigation,  the 
examinations  were  pursued  in  the  direction  given  by 
the  papers  found  in  Adlerkron's  apartments. 

Count  Zorndorff,  on  being  further  interrogated, 
refused  to  acknowledge  having  written  the  note  signed 
with  Z.      Competent  judges  compared  the  character 
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with  that  of  letters  undoubtedly  written  by  him,  and 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  note  and  letters  had  been 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

StaufFen  could  not  be  again  examined  for  some 
time.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  consterna- 
tion at  his  own  position,  had  seriously  affected  his 
health. 

The  police  inspector,  Semmering,  now  very  op- 
portunely gave  notice  that  a  Count  Lindesmar,  who 
lodged  in  the  Hdtel  de  Prusse,  although  he  had  en- 
gaged apartments  there  until  Christmas,  had  demanded 
a  passport  for  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  that  it  had 
been  given  him,  as  there  was  no  ostensible  reason  for 
a  refusal. 

A  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  instantly  re- 
paired to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  a  protocolist. 

Lindesmar  was  giving  directions  about  the  packing 
of  his  effects,  and  seemed  alarmed  as  the  criminal 
functionaries  entered  his  room.  After  hearing  that  his 
sudden  resolution  to  leave  Exfort  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  question  him  without  delay  about  an  affair 
of  importance,  he  answered  hastily — 

"I  can  easily  imagine  it." 

He  was  instantly  requested  to  explain  himself 
further — became  embarrassed,  and  his  embarrassment 
was  taken  advantage  of  so  skilfully,  that  at  length  he 
broke  out  into  the  words — 

"Would  to  God  I  had  never  come  to  Exfort,  and 
were  guiltless  of  the  crime  I  have  committed!  Your 
suspicions  are  well  founded.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2 2d,  I  shot  Baron  Adlerkron  in  a  duel;  but  I  was  ir- 
ritated and  provoked  to  the  deed:  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Zomdorff,  every  thing  would  have  been  arranged 
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amicably.  When  Adlerkron  sank  on  the  ground  I  was 
on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  my  own  life!" 

On  being  afterward  questioned  by  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry, he  gave  the  following  answers,  and  connected 
statement  of  the  transaction. 

**I  lost  my  father  when  I  was  ten  years  old — re- 
sided afterwards  with  my  maternal  grandfather,  the 
Marquis  de  Vieuville,  in  France,  until  I  was  in  my 
twentieth  year.  I  then  returned  to  Germany,  and 
studied  cameralia  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
GOttingen.  About  three  months  ago  I  came  to  Exfort 
in  order  to  commence  my  career  in  my  native  land, 
and  if  possible  procure  a  situation  here.  I  had  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  President,  Count  Falken- 
steinj  to  the  Kammer-director  Hatzfeld,  and  to  the 
Kammer- Assessor  Count  Zomdorff,  and  have  constantly 
frequented  their  houses.  Adlerkron  I  knew  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  he  has  been  intimate  with  my  family 
more  than  twenty  years;  I  was  therefore  the  more 
disposed  to  be  angry  when  Count  Zomdorff,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12  th  August,  told  me  that  he  (Adler- 
kron) had  been  turning  me  into  ridicule  before  the 
Falkensteins,  and,  among  other  things,  had  said,  *// 
would  he  long  before  I  should  get  a  situation^  Almost 
in  the  same  breath  Zorndorff  observed  that,  of  all  the 
officers  here,  Adlerkron  was  the  one  he  most  disliked; 
in  fact,  he  had  every  reason  to  hate  him.  It  annoyed 
me  that  I  had  been  spoken  slightingly  of  before  per- 
sons whose  good  opinion  was  of  such  consequence  to 
me,  and  I  therefore  went  the  next  day  to  Lieutenant 
Klemmhein,  with  whom  I  had  made  acquaintance  at 
Heidelberg,  requested  him  to  speak  to  Adlerkron,  and 
in  case  he  had  used  those  words,  to  demand  in  my 
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name  the  satisfaction  due  to  me.  Klemmhein  returned 
to  me  the  same  day,  and  said  Adlerkron  acknowledged 
he  may  have  so  spoken,  but  certainly  not  with  the 
intention  to  injure  or  offend  me,  still  less  in  derision. 
While  Klemmhein  was  still  speaking,  Zorndorff  entered 
the  room,  and  having  heard  Adlerkron's  message, 
cried  out,  *0  hoi  the  gentleman  has  no  fancy  for  fire- 
arms it  seems.  Both  adorers  of  the  same  fair  lady, 
Lindesmar  lets  himself  be  driven  from  the  field  by  a 
manoeuvre  that  seldom  fails  of  success  with  women, 
and  is  satisfied  with  a  doubtfully  worded  excuse  sent 
him  through  a  mutual  friend.*  By  ZorndorflTs  advice, 
I  then  sent  Klemmhein  to  Adlerkron  to  say,  that  no- 
thing less  than  an  apology  offered  in  the  presence  of 
Mademoiselle  d' Adlerkron  would  satisfy  me,  and  this 
message  Klemmhein  gave  him  on  the  14th.  Adlerkron 
sent  me  word,  that  as  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  offending  me,  he  would  willingly  give  the 
explanation  I  desired  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle 
d' Adlerkron  and  the  President  von  Falkenstein,  and 
with  this  declaration  I  was  perfectly  satisfied.  On 
the  1 5th,  however,  Zorndorff  came  again,  and  informed 
me  in  the  most  incensing  manner,  that  Adlerkron  had 
the  evening  before  related  the  whole  affair  at  the  Pre- 
sident's, and  that  my  conduct  had  been  severely  cen- 
sured. Exasperated  beyond  measure,  I  instantly  sent 
to  him,  and  proposed  a  meeting  in  the  wood  just  out- 
side the  town;  but  when  Klemmhein  told  me  it  had 
been  agreed  to,  and  that  Adterkron  had  sent  for 
Stauffen,  my  anger  was  cooled.  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
unreasonable,  and  requested  Zorndorff,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Stauffen,  to  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters,  if  it  could  be  done  without  compromising  my 
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honour.  On  the  20th,  however,  he  told  me  that 
Stauffen  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  Adlerkron  to 
fulfil  his  first  promise;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  me,  as  in  consequence  of 
some  scruples  on  the  part  of  Stauffen  he  had  himself 
undertaken  to  second  Adlerkron,  who  expected  me  on 
the  2  2d  at  the  place  appointed.  I  now  know  but  too 
well,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Zomdorff,  this  dread- 
ful event  would  never  have  happened.  He  reassured 
me  when  I  asked  what  risk  I  ran,  what  penalty  I  in- 
curred should  the  duel  become  known,  by  answering, 
'Here,  as  elsewhere,  duelling  is  permitted  by  con- 
nivance.' I  went  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the  wood,  ac- 
companied by  Zomdorff,  who  called  for  me.  Klemm- 
hein  was  already  there,  and  Adlerkron  arrived  almost 
directly  afterwards.  He  advanced  towards  me  at  once, 
saying: — 

"*I  am  here.  Count  Lindesmar,  to  give  you  the 
satisfaction  you  demand,  although  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  have  never  intentionally  offended  you.' 

**I  was  about  to  extend  my  hand  to  him,  when 
Zomdorff  observed  contemptuously:—- 

"*We  have  not  come  here,  I  should  think,  to  listen 
to  exclamations  of  this  kind — instead  of  speeches,  you 
had  better  exchange  shots.' 

"The  pistols  were  examined  by  the  seconds,  loaded, 
and  ten  paces  measured.  After  Adlerkron  had  laid 
aside  his  cloak  and  sabre  he  took  his  place.  I  fired 
and — missed.  Adlerkron  purposely  fired  much  too 
high.  The  pistols  were  again  loaded,  and  this  time 
Zomdorff  incensed  me  by  whispering,  *Will  ybu  sub- 
mit to  be  treated  so  completely  en  bagatelle?  Aim 
lower!' 
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"I  then  fired  with  the  wish  to  hit Adlerkron 

sank  on  the  ground.  Klemmhein  and  I  rushed  towards 
him  to  raise  him  up,  but  we  saw  directly  that  he  was 
desperately  wounded,  as  the  blood  gushed  violently 
from  his  left  side.  *  Leave  me,'  he  said  in  a  weak 
voice,  *I  am  dying — think  of  your  own  safety  now. 
I  forgive  you,  Lindesmar — you  were  but  a  tool  in 

the  hands  of  Zorndorff,  who '     Unable  to  finish 

the  sentence,  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  as  if  to 
induce  us  to  flight,  then  murmured  something  more, 
but  I  could  only  distinguish  the  words  'Cyrilla,*  and 
*toeet  again,'  and  after  a  few  convulsive  movements — 
he  died.  I  was  distracted  with  grief  and  horror,  and 
would  willingly  have  given  my  life  to  be  free  from  the 
crime  I  had  committed.  I  reproached  Zorndorff  bit- 
terly; but,  with  his  usual  coolness,  he  said  he  had  no 
time  for  useless  words — our  safety  required  action; 
and  after  many  proposals,  all  made  by  him,  we  at 
length  agreed  to  confess  nothing  and  persuade  StaufTen, 
the  only  one  who  knew  of  the  affair,  to  keep  our 
secret.  Adlerkron's  pistol  was  discharged,  laid  besidfe 
the  body,  and  Zorndorff  having  blackened  his  hand  on 
my  pistol,  rubbed  the  fingers  of  Adlerkron's  right  hand, 
saying,  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had 
committed  suicide.  We  smoothed  as  well  as  we  could 
the  sandy  ground,  in  which  the  marks  of  our  footsteps 
were  too  evident,  and  then  returned  by  different  roads 
to  Exfort.  Zorndorff  told  me  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  quieting  Stauffen,  who  was  in 
despair  at  the  fate  of  his  friend;  but  that  at  length  he 
had  said,  for  Klemmhein's  sake  he  would  give  no  in- 
formation until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities.    Zorndorff  added,  *For  my  part  I  am  quite 
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resolved  not  to  confess,  even  if  you  should  all  bear 
witness  against  me.'" 

On  being  asked  if  they  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  surgeon.  Count  Lindesmar  answered: 

"Zomdorff  said  it  was  better  to  have  as  few  people 
as  possible  concerned;  but  that  he  had  engaged  one  to 
wait  in  the  Raven's  hut,  which  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  spot." 

Lindesmar  was  committed  for  trial,  and  on  the  same 
day  Klemmhein  and  Stauffen  were  arrested;  the  latter 
acknowledged  without  hesitation  that  the  note  found 
in  Adlerkron's  apartments  signed  A,  St.,  had  been, 
written  by  him,  and  related: — 

"On  the  15th  of  August  Adlerkron  sent  for  me, 
and  said  that  Count  Lindesmar  had  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  a  well-meant  observation  that  he  had  made 
one  evening  at  Freilands,  when  he  had  regretted  that 
Lindesmar  had  been  obliged  to  remain  so  long  unem- 
ployed, and  had  requested  the  President  to  use  his 
influence  for  him.  Adlerkron  asked  me,  if  the  duel 
should  take  place,  to  be  his  second  on  the  occasion; 
but  I  declined,  giving  him  my  reasons  at  some  length, 
and  promising  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  arrange 
the  affair  satisfactorily — which  Adlerkron,  who  was 
perfectly  innocent,  unreservedly  said  he  sincerely  de- 
sired. Zomdorff  called  on  me  soon  after  to  make  in- 
quiries on  the  part  of  Lindesmar,  who,  he  said,  *had 
a  strong  suspicion  that  Adlerkjron's  courage  had  been 
overrated,  he  showed  so  decided  a  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  affair  on  any  terms.'  This  annoyed  me  greatly, 
and  I  told  Zorndorff  *It  was  a  shame  to  speak  in  such 
a  manner — that  he  ought  rather  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move Lindesmar's  delusion,  and  do  all  he  could  to  pre- 
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vent  a  duel  that  could  bring  the  challenger  no  honour.' 
Nevertheless  on  the  20th  Zomdorff  came  to  me  again, 
and  assured  me  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  induce 
Lindesmar  to  listen  to  any  explanations.  I  then  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  declined  being  Adlerkron's 
second,  and  he  immediately  proposed  undertaking  the 
office  himself.  Directly  after,  I  wrote  the  note  which 
has  just  been  shown  to  me." 

The  deed,  signed  by  him  as  witness,  was  now  placed 
before  him,  and  he  added;  "On  the  21st,  Adlerkron 
sent  for  me  and  Major  Arnheim,  and  informing  us  that 
he  ha*d  been  affianced  a  week  or  ten  days  previously 
to  his  cousin,  Mademoiselle  d' Adlerkron,  said  he  wished 
to  cede  Freilands  as  a  gift  to  her,  and  begged  us  to 
witness  the  deed,,  which  he  placed  before  us.  We  did 
so,  after  he  had  signed  and  sealed  it  in  our  presence. 
Arnheim  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  motives  for  this 
unusual  proceeding;  he  was  completely  in  ignorance 
of  everything  relating  to  the  unfortunate  affair;  but  /, 
when  signing  my  name,  felt  a  painful  presentiment 
that  I  was  witnessing  Adlerkron's  last  will." 

To  the  question  why  he  had  not  prevented  the 
duel  by  giving  information  to  the  proper  authorities, 
he  answered: 

"You  know  our  duel  laws  better  than  I  do,  but  not 
the  friendship  that  has  existed  between  Adlerkron  and 
me  for  years.  Had  I  betrayed  him,  I  should  not  alone 
have  plunged  him  into  endless  annoyances,  but  even 
the  severity  of  the  law  would  have  fallen  rigorously 
upon  him,  and  I  should  have  lost  my  honour  as  an 
officer.  If  you  consider  this,  and  my  hope  that  the 
duel  might  not  take  place,  or,  if  it  did,  might  end 
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fortunately  and  remain  unknown,   you  will  scarcely 
blame  my  conduct." 

Major  Arnheim  repeated  what  he  had  said  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  signed 
the  deed,  merely  supposing  that  his  friend  Adlerkron 
had  wished  to  surprise  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely attached,  with  a  gift  of  unusual  magnificence. 

Major  Arnheim  was  then  freed  from  arrest,  and  re- 
turned to  the  duties  of  his  regiment,  Stauffen  released 
on  parole,  and  Klemmhein  the  same  day  examined  at 
great  length.  He  related  without  reserve  his  own  share 
in  the  disastrous  event — knew  perfectly  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  as  he  had  studied  law  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Lindes- 
mar.  Afterwards,  preferring  the  military  profession, 
he  had  entered  the  army  about  two  years  previously, 
and  had  been,  during  that  time,  quartered  at  Exfort. 

On  being  requested  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  duel,  he  did  so  in  the  following  words: — 

"On  the  13th  of  August,  Lindesmar  came  to  me, 
and  said  he  had  been  injured  and  insulted  by  Adler- 
kron, who  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  his 
family  had  made  a  jest  of  the  delays  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  situation  at  Exfort — Zomdorff  had  repeated 
the  whole  conversation  to  him.  I  observed  that  jesting 
unkindly  was  very  unlike  Adlerkron's  usual  habits; 
but  Lindesmar  was  angry,  insisted  on  my  demanding 
immediate  satisfaction  in  his  name,  and  requested  me 
at  the  same  time  to  be  his  second.  I  went  directly  to 
Adlerkron,  who  said  that,  when  speaking  of  Lindes* 
mar,  he  may  have  used  the  words  in  question,  but 
certainly  not  scoffingly,  and  with  no  intention  to  injure 
him,  as  he  had  more  than  once  urged  the  President  t9 
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use  his  influence  to  prevent  his  being  again  disap- 
pointed. I  repeated  all  this  to  Lindesmar,  who  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  would  have 
let  the  matter  rest  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  infernal 
insinuations  and  sneers  of  Zomdorff,  who  unfortunately- 
entered  the  room  while  we  were  still  speaking  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  he  saidj  but 
at  all  events  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  go 
again  the  next  day  to  Adlerkron,  and  say  that  Lindes- 
mar  would  not  withdraw  the  challenge  unless  he  con- 
sented to  make  an  apology  in  the  presence  of  Made- 
moiselle d' Adlerkron  I  At  this  unexpected  demand, 
Adlerkron  smiled,  but  after  a  few  moments'  considera- 
tion observed,  that  as  he  had  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  offending  Count  Lindesmar,  he  had  no  ob 
jection  to  say  so  in  the  presence  of  his  cousin;  and  if 
Lindesmar  imagined  that  his  well-meant  observation 
had  injured  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he 
would  endeavour  that  very  evening  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, and  set  all  to  rights.  When  I  told  all  this  to 
Lindesmar,  he  was  completely  appeased;  and  I  was 
therefore  greatly  surprised  at  his  requiring  me,  on  the 
15th,  to  be  again  the  bearer  of  a  hostile  message  to 
Adlerkron.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  Lindesmar 
wrote  me  a  note  desiring  me  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  at  four  o'clock  in  the  wood  outside  the  town. 
I  went — was  joined  by  Lindesmar  and  Zorndorfif,  and 
immediately  afterwards  by  Adlerkron.  He  advanced 
towards  Lindesmar,  and  made  some  conciliatory  ob- 
servation; but  Zomdorff  interfered,  and  it  was  then 
agreed  that  they  were  to  fire  three  times.  Zomdorff, 
as  Adlerkron's  second,  proposed  five  paces  distance. 
I  insisted  on  at  least  ten,  and  then  the 'unfortunate 
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duel  began.  I  examined,  and  at  Zorndor£fs  request 
loaded  both  pistols.  The  construction  was  perfectly 
similar,  so  each  received  his  own  weapon.  Lindesmar 
fired  and  missed — Adlerkron  did  not  pretend  to  aim, 
he  fired  deliberately  in  the  air,  and  I  thought,  after 
such  a  proof  of  forbearance,  that  Lindesmar  would  be 
satisfied.  ZomdorfF,  however,  urged  the  reloading  of 
the  pistols,  and  as  Lindesmar  again  prepared  to  fire, 
Adlerkron  seemed  astonished  at  such  unexpectedly 
shabby  conduct.  A  moment  afterwards  he  was  stretched 
on  the  ground  mortally  wounded.  We  endeavoured  to 
raise  him,  but  he  requested  us  to  desist,  and  I  then 
saw  that  the  ball  had  entered  his  side,  and  the  blood 
was  gushing  from  the  wound  with  frightful  violence. 
He  spoke  a  few  words — wished  us  to  provide  for  our 
safety  by  flight — forgave  Lindesmar,  and  died  pro- 
nouncing  the  name  of  his  cousin.  I  was  too  much 
shocked  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  said;  but 
I  can  remember  that  Lindesmar  was  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  distraction,  and  that  he  accused  Zorndorflf  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  that  had  happened.  After  pro- 
posing several  plans  for  the  concealment  of  Adlerkron's 
remains,  Zomdorff"  said  it  was  better  to  leave  the  body 
where  it  lay,  and  to  efface  every  trace  that  could  lead 
to  the  conjecture  that  a  duel  had  taken  place.  While 
he  arranged  the  sabre  and  cap,  I  discharged  the  pistol 
and  laid  it  beside  Adlerkron's  hand,  the  fingers  of 
which  ZorndorfF  carefully  blackened.  We  left  the  spot 
after  having  agreed  to  preserve  our  dreadful  secret  by 
the  most  profound  silence.  I  believe  I  ought  to  add 
that  you  will  scarcely  induce  Zomdorff  to  acknowledge 
his  share  in  this  lamentable  affair,  as  he  said  he  would 
submit  to  torture  rather  than  confess;  and  I  can  well 
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imagine  it,  for  his  conduct  was  villanous  throughout. 
He  had  undertaken  to  engage  Dr.  Hurtig  to  remain  in 
the  Raven's  hut;  but  when  I  proposed  going  for  him, 
it  became  evident  he  had  given  himself  no  concern 
about  the  matter;  and  on  my  reproaching  him  for  his 
unpardonable  neglect,  he  answered  coldly;  *0f  what 
use  would  Hurtig  have  been  to  us?  Let  us  rather  re- 
joice that  one  less  has  been  intrusted  with  our  secret/ 

"He  then  undertook  to  inform  Stauffen  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  duel.  Until  then  I  had  not  known 
of  his  having  been  consulted.  Adlerkron  was  not 
missed  on  the  226.  and  23d,  as  he  was  still  on  leave." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  the  investigation  was  continued — the 
revisal  of  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons  by  the  Medicinal 
Collegium^  and  the  cross-questioning  of  Lindesmar  and 
Klemmhein,  from  whom,  however,  little  more  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained.  On  its  being  proved  that 
Adlerkron,  after  having  evidently  fired  in  the  air,  con- 
tinued on  the  same  spot,  facing  his  adversary,  the 
Inquisitor  asked  Lindesmar  how  he  could  reconcile  it 
to  himself,  having  fired  a  second  time  |at  a  man  who, 
the  moment  before,  had  spared  his  life,  and,  by  his 
careless  position,  showed  the  reliance  he  placed  in  the 
generosity  of  his  opponent?  Lindesmar  answered, 
with  the  most  violent  demonstrations  of  grief,  "Spare 
me,  for  Heaven's  sake!  I  already  feel,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  the  odiousness  of  my  conduct.  Zorndorff  took 
advantage  of  my  natural  impetuosity  of  temper,  and 
provoked  me  to  anger  when  there  was  no  time  for 
thought" 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

A  FEW  days  after  his  arrest,  Zorndorff  had  been 
attacked  by  fever,  and  was  so  long  ill,  and  afterwards 
50  debilitated,  that  several  weeks  elapsed  before  his 
physician  would  consent  to  his  being  summoned  for 
examination.  On  his  first  appearance,  he  answered 
the  usual  questions  concerning  his  birth,  parentage, 
education,  situation  in  life,  &c.  &c  &c.,  with  haughty 
composure;  but  the  moment  the  interrogatories  took 
a  more  serious  direction,  he  became  so  angry  and 
excited,  that  the  Inquisitor  interrupted  him  by  saying, — 

"Count  Zorndorff,  you  are  in  a  state  of  irritation 
that  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  continuing  your 
examination  to-day;"  and  he  was  reconducted  to  pri- 
son without  further  explanation. 

It  had  become  evident  that  Lindesmar  and  Klemm* 
hein  had  been  right  in  the  supposition  that  Zorndorff 
would  not  confess  willingly  and  without  reserve  as 
they  had  done,  and  it  was  resolved  to  procure  the 
strongest  evidence  against  him  before  he  should  be 
again  summoned. 

His  housekeeper,  Frederica  Schultze,  was  sworn, 
and  deposed  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, Count  Zorndorff  had  desired  her  to  waken  him 
the  next  morning  soon  after  three  o'clock.  She  did 
so,  and  observed  that,  directly  he  was  dressed,  he 
had  gone  to  the  Hdtel  de  Prusse,  which  is  in  their 
neighbourhood.  At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  returned  home,  and,  saying  he  must  wash  his 
hands,  went  to  his  dressing-room.  She  remarked  at 
the  time  that  his  right  hand  was  blackened,  and,  on 
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afterwards  removing  the  towel,  perceived  some  streaks 
of  black  on  it  also.  The  house-linen  had  not  been 
washed  since  that  time,  and  she  could  produce  the 
towel  if  necessary.  This  was  required  of  her,  and 
she  then  added:  "The  Count  was  extremely  vexed  at 
having  lost  his  seal-ring  while  out  walking  that  morn- 
ing; but  when  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  where  he  had 
been,  intending  to  look  for  it  myself,  he  told  me,  as 
it  was  market-day,  the  ring  had  most  probably  been 
found  already  by  some  of  the  peasants  he  had  met 
entering  the  town." 

Search  was  immediately  made  for  the  ring  in  the 
part  of  the  wood  where  the  duel  had  taken  place,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  H6tel  de  Prusse,  Johann  Baer, 
examined. 

"He  remembered  the  22d  of  August,  from  a  very 
painful  cause — it  was  the  day  on  which  he  had  lost 
his  youngest  child,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
About  a  quarter  to  four,  as  he  was  carrying  his  dead 
infant  to  a  room  on  the  ground-floor.  Count  Zorndorff 
entered  the  Hotel,  and  walked  up  the  stairs.  He  had 
asked  if  Count  Lindesmar  were  up;  and  on  the  waiter 
Anton  Sporl's  answering  that  the  Count  had  long  been 
dressed,  he  observed,  *More  punctual  than  I  am,  it 
seems.' — They  left  the  house  together  immediately 
afterwards." 

The  waiter  Sporl  confirmed  Baer's  deposition;  also 
the  chambermaid  Martha  Gossmann.  The  latter 
added,  "that  Count  Lindesmar  returned  to  the  hotel, 
pale  and  anxious-looking,  and  had  not  eaten  anything 
the  whole  day.  Towards  noon  he  had  walked  about 
so  uneasily  in  his  room,  sighing  and  speaking  to  him- 
self, that  curiosity  had  induced  her  to  listen  at  the 
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door,  and  she  had  distinctly  heard  the  words  'Zom- 
dorfF — Zomdorff — what  have  you  done!'  When, 
on  the  24th,  she  heard  that  an  officer  had  been 
found  dead  in  the  wood,  it  had  immediately  occurred 
to  her  that  the  Count  must  know  something  about  the 
matter." 

The  search  of  the  persons  sent  to  look  for  the 
Zomdorflf  ring  was  unsuccessful,  although  the  sand 
had  been  raked  up,  and  passed  through  sieves;  but 
the  object  of  search  having  become  generally  known, 
and  a  reward  offered,  the  following  day,  soon  after 
sunrise,  a  poor  day-labourer  and  his  sister  repaired  to 
the  spot,  hoping  to  be  more  fortunate.  As  the  latter 
walked  towards  a  fir-tree,  at  a  little  distance,  in  order 
to  hang  the  handkerchief  containing  their  breakfast 
upon  one  of  the  lower  branches,  she  perceived  a  kid 
glove  lying  on  it,  and  to  her  great  joy,  on  exami- 
nation, found  that  it  contained  a  gold  seal  ring, 
which  had  probably  been  drawn  unconsciously  from 
the  hand  with  the  glove.  They  immediately  returned 
to  Exfort,  received  the  promised  reward,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  made  the  necessary  deposition  before  the 
court. 

Although  scarcely  a  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  this  was  the  ring  of  which  Zomdorff  had  spoken 
to  his  housekeeper,  as  not  only  the  Zorndorff  arms 
were  engraved  upon  it,  but  inside  also  the  letters 
E.  G.  V.  Z.  (Edouard  Graf  von  Zorndorff)  it  was  ne- 
vertheless considered  advisable  to  question  Frederica 
Schultze  on  the  subject,  and  she  declared  without  hesi- 
tation that  it  was  a  ring  the  Count  constantly  wore, 
and  never  removed  from  his  finger  excepting  to  seal 
his  letters. 
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She  was  then  asked,  if  she  could  remember  any 
notes  or  letters  having  been  sent  to  any  one  in  the 
town  on  or  immediately  before  the  21st  of  August, 
and,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  she  answered, 
"The  Count  himself  requested  me  to  take  a  note  for 
him,  at  a  late  hour  on  that  day,  to  Baron  Adlerkron's 
lodgings;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  packet  of  im- 
portant papers,  and  another  note,  by  his  servant  to 
the  Kammer-revisor  Klinghardt." 

The  Inquisitor  went  himself  to  the  Kammer-revi- 
sor's,  and,  on  consulting  the  official  documents,  found, 
under  the  number  1233,  a — 

"Report  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crownland  Senn- 
heim  and  Streck." 

Klinghardt  immediately  recollected  that  Zorndorflf 
was  reporter  in  this  case,  and  that  he  had  received  a 
note  from  him  on  the  subject.  This,  too,  was  soon 
found,  and  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  dated — 

"Exfort,  2 ist  August,  1833,  evening,  8  o'clock," 
and  had  been  apparently  sealed  with  the  ring  in  pos- 
session of  the  court 

To  make  the  evidence  complete,  however,  an  en- 
graver and  medal-coiner  were  consulted;  and  then 
Count  ZorndorfF  was  summoned  for  examination. 

Illness,  imprisonment,  and  perhaps  some  other 
causes,  combined  to  make  him  look  ill,  and  even  paler 
than  ever;  but  he  walked  forward  as  calmly,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  offered  chair  with  precisely  the 
same  easy  negligence,  as  if  he  had  been  ih  a  drawing- 
room,  and  was  about  to  commence  the  most  indifferent 
conversation.  He  had  probably  repented  his  vehemence 
on  a  former  occasion;  for  when  required  to  say  where 
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he  had  been  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  how  em- 
ployed, he  answered  quietly — 

"I  did  not  leave  my  apartments  the  whole  day,  as 
I  had  business  of  importance  to  transact" 

Inquisitor,  **How  does  it  happen  that  you  remember 
that  day  so  accurately^" 

Zorndorff,    "My  memory  seldom  fails  me." 

Inquisitor,  **Then  you  can  of  course  recollect  the 
business  on  which  you  were  employed?" 

Zorndorff,    "O,  certainly but  I  should  think  it 

was  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  give  an  account  of  my 
employments  as  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  state." 

Inquisitor.    '*It  is  required  of  you." 

Zorndorff.  "I  made  a  report  of  the  revenues  of 
the  crown-land,  Sennheim  and  Streck." 

Inquisitor,  "What  did  you  do  with  the  report 
when  made)" 

Zorndorff,  "I  sent  it  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  to 
the  Kammer-revisor  Klinghardt" 

Inquisitor,    "With  or  without  a  note  from  youl" 

Zorndorff,    "  With  a  note  from  me May  I  know 

for  what  purpose  you  ask  these  questions?" 

Inqui  it  or,  "Do  you  recognise  this  writing?"  (The 
note  to  Klinghardt  was  handed  to  him). 

Zorndorff.  "It  is  the  note  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken — how  did  it  come  m\.o  your  hands?" 

Inquisitor,  "Now,  examine  this  note — and  that 
found  in  Baron  Adlerkron*s  apartment  (it  was  placed 
before  him),  and  acknowledge  that  the  handwriting  is 
perfectly  similar."* 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  Inquisitor,  by  this  observation,  endeavoured  to 
conceal  fromZonidorff  his  wish  to  obtain  from  him  an  acknoyrfedgment  that  ho 
had  used  his  seal  ring  on  the  evening  of  the  szst  August. 
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Zorndorff.  "Many  people's  handwriting  may  be 
like  mine;  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  resemblance/* 

Inquisitor.  "Nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  ad- 
dress and  seal  to " 

Zorndorff.  (Interrupting  him  quietly)  "The  seal 
failing  is,  however,  of  some  importance — handwriting 
is  more  easily  imitated  than  arms  engraved." 

Inquisitor.  "The  seal  on  Klinghardt's  note  is  then 
yours?" 

Zorndorff.    "Undoubtedly." 

Inquisitor,  "And  you  certainly  wrote  to  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st?" 

Zorndorff  (impatiently).  "I  have  already  said  so." 
(After  a  pause,  he  added,)  "May  I  ask  if  my  request  to 
see  Count  Lindesmar  is  likely  to  be  granted?  I  shall 
suffer  considerable  pecuniary  loss  if  he  leave  Exfort 
without  my  having  had  an  interview  with  him." 

Inquisitor  (not  taking  any  notice  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  remark).  "That  is  probably  the  Lindesmar 
who  was  at  the  Hdtel  de  Prusse  some  time  ago — he 
is  no  longer  there — it  is  more  ^an  a  month  since  he 
asked  for  a  passport,  intending  to  travel,  I  believe." 

Zorndorff  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  his  satisfac- 
tion at  this  answer,  though'  he  pretended  annoyance  at 
his  loss,  and  added,  that  "he  ought  not  to  have  trusted 
any  one  on  so  short  an  acquaintance." 

Inquisitor.  "Yet  it  is  said  you  have  been  very  in- 
timate with  him." 

Zorndorff,  "Only  apparently.  In  consequence  of 
an  especial  letter  of  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to 
show  him  some  attention." 

Inquisitor,  "Enough  of  him.  Tell  me  how  you 
employed  yourself  on  the  2 2d  of  August" 
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Inquisitor.  "Indeed!  Then  how  could  you  have 
sealed  a  note  with  it  on  the  21st  of  August?" 

Zomdorff  gazed  at  the  ring  in  silence. 

Inquisitor.    "Can  you  explain  this  contradiction?" 

Zorndorff,  "Lindesmar — was  still  here  at  that 
time " 

The  Inquisitor  gave  the  expected  sign,  and  Lin- 
desmar advanced  towards  them. 

Inquisitor  (to  Lindesmar).  "Has  this  ring  ever 
been  in  your  possession?" 

Lindesmar,    "Never." 

Inquisitor^  "Do  you  owe  Count  Zomdorff  any 
money?" 

Lindesmar  (turning  angrily  to  Zomdorff).  "Did  I 
ever  in  the  course  of  our  acquaintance  borrow  the  most 
trifling  sum  of  you,  Count  Zorndorff?" 

The  Inquisitor  made  a  sign  to  Lindesmar  to  with- 
draw without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  indignant 
query,  and  then  turned  to  Zorndorfii  who  had  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"When  I  said  that  Lindesmar  was  no  longer  at 
the  H6tel  de.  Prusse,  you  falsely  concluded  he  had 
undertaken  the  journey  to  Italy  you  so  strongly  re- 
commended to  him — he  and  Klemmhein  were  ar- 
rested before  you,  and  they  and  Stauffen  have  related, 
without  reserve,  every  circumstance  concemmg  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  which  you  still  pretend  ignorance. 
All  that  you  have  said,  done,  and  written  in  this  fatal 
affair  to  Klemmhein,  Lindesmar,  and  Stauffen,  has 
been,  I  can  assure  you  solemnly,  officially  collected, 
and  the  legal  documents  are  now  ready  for  judgfnent; 
but  it  is  not  alone  living  witnesses  that  testify  against 
you  —  inanimate    things    give    evidence    almost    as 
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strong.  I  need  not  explain  to  you  the  circumstances 
attending  the  finding  of  your  ring,  or  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  towel  (he  pointed  towards  the  one 
brought  by  Zorndorff's  housekeeper,  and  soiled  with 
streaks  of  black),  or  this  (and  Lindesmar's  pistol  and 
corresponding  bullet  were  placed  before  him).  You 
know  all;  but  the  court  of  inquiry  is  equally  well  in- 
formed, and  it  is  useless  your  any  longer  trying  to 
deceive  yourself  as  to  the  position  in  which  you  are 
placed." 

Zomdorff,  who,  during  this  speech,  had  never  once 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  now  rose,  and  with 
great  difficulty  uttered  the  words:  "I  am  too  much 
confused  to  explain — to — to  confess  just  now.  Give 
nie  time — time  to  end  this  last,  most  horrible,  internal 
struggle." 

Inquisitor,  "If  you  prefer  writing,  Count  Zorn- 
dorif,  you  shall  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials in  your  room." 

Zorndorff  instantly  accepted  this  proposal,  and  an 
hour  afterwards  the  Inquisitor  received  from  him  the 
following  letter: — 

"I  feel  too  deeply  how  much  I  deserve  the  scorn 
and  detestation  of  every  one  who  may  ever  hear  of 
the  deplorable  event  that  took  place  on  the  2  2d  of 
last  August,  to  attempt  any  sort  of  palliation  of  my 
crime,  nor  shall  I  endeavour  in  any  way  to  soften 
,,  just  indignation  by  a  description  of  the  mental  suf- 
ferings I  have  endured  since  the  perpetration  of  it, 
but  declare  at  once  that  /  was  Adlerkron^s  murderer, 
Lindesmar  was  but  a  tool  used  and  abused  by  me, 
and  Adlerkron,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  endeavoured 
to  console  him  with  this  assurance,  moved,  perhaps, 
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by  his  tears  of  penitence  and  exclamations  of  despair. 
One  motive  alone  urged  me  to  this  deed — one  so 
strong  as  to  make  me  oversee  all  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  it:  I  loved  Cyrilla  von  Adlerkron,  and 
vowed  the  destruction  of  the  two  men  who  had  latterly 
been  my  rivals,  and  were  preferred  to  me  on  all  oc- 
casions. I  provoked  a  quarrel  between  them,  intrigued 
unceasingly  until  a  duel  was  brought  about,  thinking 
that — let  but  one  fall,  the  other  must  seek  safety  in 
flight,   and   (fool  that  I  was)  Cyrilla  might  then  be 

mine! Spare  me  the  recital  of  the  intrigues  by 

which  Adlerkron's  death  was  caused:  it  will  suffice  if 
I  acknowledge  that  I  misrepresented  a  well-meant  ob- 
servation of  his  to  Lindesmar, — that  I  provoked  the 
latter  to  send  him  a  challenge, — told  him  that  duel- 
ling was  connived  at  here,T--misused  the  confidence 
placed  in  me  by  him  when  he  requested  me  to  effect 
an    honourable    arrangement    of   the    affair, — that   I 

offered forced  mysdf  on  Adlerkron  as  a  second, 

in  order  to  ensure  the  taking  place  of  the  duel, — that  I 
did  write  the  note  to  him,  now  in  your  possession, — 
went  myself  for  Lindesmar  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d, 
and  then  enacted  the  part  of  second  to  his  adversary. 
I  confess  that,  in  order  to  ensure  a  fatal  termination 
to  the  duel,  I  proposed  but  five  paces  distance, — that 
Klemmhein  would  not  consent, — and  that,  before  the 
second  shot,  I  irritated  Lindesmar's  irascible  temper 
by  a  sneer,  and  then  told  him  to  be  more  steady,  and 
to  aim  lower Adlerkron's  second  was  a  dis- 
honourable scoundrel — you every  one  will  say 

— and  I  have  not  one  word  to  offer  in  exculpation 
Although  I  had  undertaken  to  procure  a  sur- 
geon on  this  occasion,  I  purposely  omitted  doing  so 
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— the  idea  that  one  must  die  had  so  completely  taken 

possession  of  my  mind It  was  I  who  proposed 

laying  the  imputation  of  suicide  on  the  victim  alike  of 
my  love  and  hatred.  I  did  everything  in  my  power 
to  promote  this  end — it  was  necessary  for  our  safety; 

and Cyrilla  von  Adlerkron  would  more  easily 

forget  a  man  who  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand,  than 
one  whose  life  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  an  overstrained 
sense  of  honour.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  threw 
my  glove  on  a  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and  uninten- 
tionally with  it  a  ring  so  very  valuable  to  me  that, 
had  not  conscience  made  me  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  a  coward,  I  should  at  any  risk  have  searched  for 
it.  That  I  urged  Lindesmar  to  escape  to  Italy,  fearing 
that  his  compunction  and  penitence  might  induce  him 
to  act  in  a  manner  inimical  to  my  plans,  may  form 
the  conclusion  of  this  confession.  Any  further  parti- 
culars necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  evidence  I 
shall  willingly  give  during  the  final  examination,  which 
will  probably  take  place  in  a  day  or  two. 

"ZORNDORFF." 

"Exfort  Jail,  the  7th  October,  1833." 
During  this  final  examination,  on  the  loth,  12  th, 
and  13th  of  October,  Zorndorff,  Lindesmar,  and 
Klemmhein  repeated  their  confessions,  with  a  few  un- 
important additions.  Counsel  was  appointed  for  each. 
On  the  26th  all  the  collected  evidence  and  acts,  to- 
gether with  the  written  defence  of  each  separately, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Justiz  Collegium^  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  pronounces  sentence  in  criminal  cases; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  9th  of  November 
that  the  opinion  of  the  reporter  and  result  of  the  ses- 
sion became  known  at  Exfort. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Cyrilla's  anguish  on  receiving  Rupert's  letter  it  is 
impossible  to  describe — not  even  Melanie  obtained 
admittance  to  her  room  for  hours  afterwards;  yet  in 
the  evening  she  was  again  in  the  drawing-room — 
again  urging  the  President  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth, 
and  then  listening  with  breathless  attention  while,  with 
forced  composure,  he  read  aloud  the  written  deposi- 
tions, or  rather  confessions,  of  Lindesmar  and  Klemm- 
hein.  The  description  of  Rupert's  last  moments,  how- 
ever, almost  overcame  her  fortitude,  and  caused  such 
evident  torture  that  Melanie  was  about  to  interrupt  her 
husband,  had  she  not  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by ' 
Cyrilla's  looks  and  signs  of  entreaty.  He  finished; 
and,  after  a  long  pause,  Melanie  observed,  with  some 
bitterness, — 

"For  a  person  professing  friendship,  as  Captain 
Stauffen  did  for  our  poor  dear  Rupert,  I  must  say 
he  acted  in  an  unpardonably  selfish  manner  towards 
him." 

"He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,"  answered  the  Pre- 
sident drily,  "and  abhors  duelling  as as  every  one 

ought  to  do." 

"If  Rupert  had  only  applied  to  Major  Amheim," 
persisted  Melanie. 

"He  was  too  considerate  to  entangle  a  man  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  in  such  an  affair,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent    "  Arnheim  said  so  himself  to-day." 

"With  regard  to  Edouard "  she  then  began, 

hesitatingly. 

"Name  him  not,"  said  the  President,  rising.  ^*If 
he  cannot  deny  and  disprove  the  charges  this  day 
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brought  against  him,  he  is  more  culpable  than  even 
that  wavering  hot-brained  fellow,  Lindesmar.  But," 
he  added,  with  a  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice — 
"but  we  will  not  condemn  him  unheard.  It  is  not 
impossible  or  even  improbable  that  Lindesmar  and 
Klemmhein  have  agreed  to  throw  the  blame  on  him, 
in  order  to  exculpate  themselves.  This  is  my  last 
and  only  hope,  and  I  shall  cling  to  it  as  long  as  I 
can." 

So  did  Melanie  and  C3rrilla  also,  but  for  reasons 
unknown  to  any  but  themselves.  They  wished  to 
mourn  without  remorse. 

Separated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  Belle- 
garde  family,  and  unwilling  to  see  any  of  their  other 
acquaintances  at  Exfort,  Cyrilla  and  Melanie  returned 
to  Freilands,  when  the  President  left  them  to  spend  a 
short  time  with  his  unhappy  brother-in-law.  General 
Zorndorff.  At  Cyrilla's  request,  the  Vicar  of  Wind- 
horst soon  after  joined  them,  and  almost  every  word 
of  Rupert's  conversation  with  him  the  last  day  they 
had  been  on  the  lake  together  recurring  to  her  me- 
mory, she  felt  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  plan  proposed  on  that  occasion, 
and  conferring  on  Englmann  the  house  and  land  then 
offered  him,  on  the  condition  of  his  residing  at  and 
undertaking  at  once  the  complete  management  of  the 
Vehn  colony.  The  President,  when  he  joined  them, 
informed  of  the  restless  exertions  made  by  Cyrilla  on 
this  occasion,  hoping  it  might,  by  diverting  her  mind 
from  her  grief,  be  beneficial  to  her  health  conscien- 
tiously encouraged  her  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  persevere.  If  he  thought  her  endowment  of  the 
Vicar,  the  schools,  and  hospital  unnecessarily  splendid, 
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he  did  not  say  so,  neither  did  he  object  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Conrad  of  Waldenburg,  who  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  one  morning,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  walk  about  with  Cyrilla,  row 
her  on  the  lake,  and  search  for  the  few  remaining 
wild-flowers  still  to  be  found. 

A  more  changed  house  than  Freilands  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine.  Silence  and  melancholy  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  gay  voices  and  music  that  once  were 
heard  within  its  walls;  no  visitors  were  admitted;  and 
the  Bellegardes,  who  had  put  on  the  deepest  mourning 
for  Rupert,  having  once  requested  an  interview,  were 
so  shocked  and  depressed  at  all  they  saw  and  heard, 
so  painfully  alive  to  the  contrast  offered  them,  and  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  member  of 
their  family  had  caused  the  misery  around  them,  that 
they  wept  more  than  they  spoke;  and  hurrying  from 
the  house  of  sorrow,  protested  to  each  other,  in  whis- 
pers, that  they  would  not  again  intrude  on  a  family 
where  their  presence  must  henceforward  renew  affliction, 
and  their  sympathy  almost  appear  a  mockery. 

"Henri,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde  to  her  hus- 
band, as  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  after  their  return 
home,  "I  saw  you  speaking  to  the  President — of  course 
about  Victor." 

"Yes;  he  was  at  first  extremely  unwilling  to  give 
me  any  information;  but  as  I  carefully  avoided  making 
offensive  allusions  to  Zomdorff's  conduct,  and  attempted 
no  useless  defence  of  Victor,  he  told  me  it  was  probable 
that  his  education  in  France  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, where  duelling  is  not  named  in  the  criminal 
code;  and  where  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  the  year 
1818-19,  decided  that  neither  wounding  nor  killing  in 
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duel  could  be  considered  as  a  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  intention  commune — riciprociti  et  simultaniiti  (Tat" 
iaque  et  de  dSfense,*  His  having  studied  at  two  German 
universities,  where,  to  say  the  least,  duelling  was  not 
severely  punished,  was  also  in  his  favour;  and  that  his 
short  residence  of  but  two  months  here  admitted  the 
possibility  of  his  counsel  pleading  an  ignorantia  juris^ 
that  may  enable  him  to  escape  with  eight  or  ten  years' 
imprisonment." 

"And  that  you  call  an  escape!"  exclaimed  Julie 
de  Lindesmar. 

M.  de  Bellegarde  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "The 
less  we  say  about  it  the  better,  Julie — it  is  an  un- 
fortunate discreditable  affair  altogether;  and  though  it 
may  be  named  manslaughter,  I  never  heard  of  a  more 
decided  case  of  gentleman-like  murder." 

The  last  days  of  summer  had  passed,  and  the  brown 
and  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  began  to  cover  the  walks 
and  avenues.  Day  after  day  Cyrilla  visited  her  village, 
although  Melanie,  who  occasionally  accompanied  her, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  be  more  careful  of  her 
health,  and  avoid  the  fogs  on  the  river.  "I  have  so 
much  to  do,  and  so  little  time,"  she  constantly  answered; 
and  her  sister  imagined  she  feared  the  approaching 
winter  might  commence  before  the  houses  of  the  colo- 
nists would  be  habitable.  Cyrilla  did  not  explain,  but 
her  constant  companions,  the  Vicar  and  Conrad,  knew 
well  that  the  idea  of  death  had  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  her  mind;  and  that  her  only  desire  now  was 
to  benefit  her  fellow-creatures  in  some  way  before  the 

*  Essai  historique  et  critique  sur  le  duel ,  d'apr^s  notre  legislation  et  nos 
moeurs.  Par  Brillat  et  Savarin.  Paris,  1819.  Projet  de  legislation  sur  les 
duels.     Par  M.  Ricard  d'Aallauch.    Paris,  18 19. 
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close  of  her  short  career.  She  wondered  how  little 
meaning  the  word  death  had  had  for  her  heretofore — 
how  undefined  her  thoughts — how  distant  and  indistinct 
the  prospect  had  been.  Now  ever  present  to  her  mind 
— the  aspect  of  all  around  her  changed — she  prepared 
with  calm  resignation  to  leave  a  world  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  with  hopes  so  great  of  future  happiness,  that 
nothing  but  the  natural  dread  of  the  last  struggle  re- 
strained her  impatience  to  be  free. 

Her  long  conversations  with  the  Vicar,  generally 
commencing  with  some  reminiscence  of  Rupert's  youth 
on  his  part,  but  ever  ending  in  a  discussion  of  the 
most  momentous  theological  questions,  were  not  un- 
frequently  interrupted  by  Melanie,  whose  visionary 
flights  at  first  interested  but  latterly  began  to  shock 
her  former  friend  Englmann.  He  found  her  mind  a 
chaos  of  thought  and  fancies — a  strange  mixture  of 
erudition  and  superstition — not  refusing  any  creed, 
but  rather  willing  to  embrace  a  little  of  all;  and  so 
oddly  credulous  on  some  points,  so  hard  of  conviction 
on  others  that  he  scarcely  thought  it  would  be  possible 
to  restore  true  faith  and  peace  of  mind  to  such  a  wan- 
dering intetlect  and  wavering  imagination. 

The  President,  uneasy  and  anxious  about  his  nephew, 
no  longer  absorbed  in  book  or  newspaper,  often  over- 
heard parts  of  these  conversations;  and  one  evening, 
when,  after  an  excursive  flight  to  the  different  planets 
in  our  system,  in  which  it  became  evident  that  SchlegeFs 
idea  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun  being  a  nearer 
approach  to  felicity  had  found  favour  in  her  mind,  she 
had  returned  to  earth,  and  had  glided  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  to  the  geological  demand  of  millions 
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of  years  for  the  same  purpose,  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  liis  voice  close  to  her  ear,  whispering — 

"Melanie,  you  have  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge — left  the  garden  of  Eden  for  ever,  and 
mental  thorns  and  thistles  will  henceforth  be  your 
portion." 

She  was  about  to  answer,  when  a  servant  entered 
the  room  and  gave  the  President  a  letter  that  had  been 
sent  express  from  Exfort;  his  eye  glanced  rapidly  over 
the  first  few  lines,  and  then  he  walked  hastily  into 
another  room. 

Time  was  when  such  an  occurrence  would  not  have 
interrupted  the  most  trivial  conversation  at  Freilands; 
but  the  inhabitants,  now  living  in  daily  dread  of  an 
accession  to  their  grief,  observed  every  trifle;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  President's  having  left  the  room 
with  his  letter  was  whisperingly  pronounced  a  bad 
prognostic.  After  waiting  some  time  in  vain  expectation 
of  his  return,  they  began  to  think  that  some  one  ought 
to  follow  him,  and  ask  if  the  letter  concerned  Zorn- 
dorlBT.  Melanie  and  Cyrilla  looked  at  each  other  in- 
quiringly, and  then  walked  together  to  the  doorway 
of  the  room  he  had  entered.  They  saw  him  sitting  in 
the  chair  nearest  them  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  com- 
plete despondency,  a  letter  of  considerable  length 
spread  out  before  him,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  be  reading. 

It  was  a  copy  of  Zorndorffs  letter  to  the  Inquisitor 
that  had  been  transmitted  to  him;  and  so  overwhelming 
had  been  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  worst  fears,  that  even  when  Melanie 
stood  beside  him  he  found  it  at  first  impossible  to 
speak,  and  handed  her  the  letter  in  silence. 
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Either  from  knowing  that  Cyrilla's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  as  well  as  her  husband's,  or  perhaps  better 
acquainted  with  ZorndorfT's  character  than  the  latter 
supposed,  she  appeared  less  surprised  and  shocked 
than  he  expected. 

"You  do  not  perceive  the  baseness  of  his  conduct," 
he  observed,  in  a  low  deep  voice. 

"I  do,"  she  answered,  slowly;  "and  guessed  his 
motives  froifi  the  first." 

"Motives,"  he  repeated  bitterly;  "there  are  motives, 
and  even  strong  ones,  for  most  crimes;  but  his  is  a 
complication  of  all  that  is  base  and  dishonourable;  and 
not  the  most  violent  passion  that  ever  existed  can  for  a 
moment  palliate  such  conduct.  Melanie,"  he  added, 
solemnly,  "let  the  name  of  this  cold-blooded  deliberate 
murderer  never  again  be  meiitioned  in  my  presence." 

Terrible  as  the  President  looked  at  that  moment, 
Cyrilla  had  courage  to  extend  her  hand  and  take  the 
letter  from  him.     Melanie  attempted  to  interfere. 

"You  must  not  let  her  see  it,  Wilhelm;  it  will  agitate 
her  unnecessarily,  and  she  has  no  strength  to  bear  an 
addition  to  a  grief  that  has  already  nearly  been  fatal 
to  her Cyrilla,  dearest do  not  read  the  con- 
fession of  a  man  who  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction when  he  wrote." 

But  the  letter  was  already  in  Cyrilla's  hand,  and 
they  now  both  anxiously  watched  her  countenance 
while  she  read  the  avowal  that  love  for  her  had  been 
the  incentive  to  the  ruthless  deed  that  had  plunged 
them  and  so  many  families  into  affliction.  She  did  not 
weep  when  reading,  or  utter  one  word  when  she  re- 
turned it  to  the  President;  but  he  had  scarcely  left 
the  room  before  she  sat  down,  and  leaning  back,  ap- 
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pariently  more  dead  than  alive,  murmured:  "O,  Mela- 
nie,  my  last  hope  is  extinct — my  worst  fears  confirmed 
— I  am  guilty  of Rupert's  death!" 

"You!"  cried Melanie,  pretending  to  misunderstand 
her.  "Dear  Cyrilla,  do  not  indulge  such  an  idea  for 
a  moment.  How  could  you  prevent  Edouard  from 
loving  you]" 

"Melanie if  it  had  not  been  for  that  day  at 

Spa he  would  have  had  no  pretence  for  marring 

my  happiness — no  power  to  work  such  desolation 
among  us!" 

"Rather  let  us  deplore  Wilhelm's  severity,"  said 
Melanie,  who,  as  the  promoter  of  that  unfortunate 
scheme,  felt  it  necessary  for  her  own  relief  to  throw 
the  blame  elsewhere.  "Had  we  dared  speak  to  him, 
one  word  would  have  removed  our  difficulties  and  all 
impediments  to to " 

Cyrilla  made  a  sign  to  her  sister  to  stop,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
rising,  drew  h^r  towards  the  door,  saying,  "Come 
with  me  to  my  room;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  alone  just 


now." 


Melanie  followed  her  down  the  broad,  brilliantly 
lighted  staircase,  to  the  lofty,  lonely  hall,  with  its 
pillars  and  marble  tables;  and  there  Cyrilla  stopped, 
and,  looking  round  her,  said,  "Let  me  once  more  re- 
call those  last  ten  days  of  happiness,  which  I  scarcely 
dared  to  enjoy,  so  great  was  my  fear  of  the  machina- 
tions of  that  unscrupulous,  cruel  man!  Every  room 
in  this  house,  every  spot  in  the  domain,  brings  Rupert 
before  me,  bright-looking  and  joyous,  as  he  ever  was! 
Does  it  not  appear  but  as  yesterday  that  he  was  with 
us  here in  this  very  hall,   healthy  and  happy 
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oh,  SO  happy!     You  remember  the  last  night 

the  Bellegardes  were  with  us we  walked 

home  with  them and  afterwards  with  Rupert,  to 

the  lake There  was  moonlight  then — bright  moon- 
light   and  now,  too,  I  believe;  but  it  is  shining  on 

the  grave  containing  his  mangled  remains!" 

"O  Cyrilla,  remember  what  the  Vicar  said  about 
the  sin  of  encouraging  grief,  or  yielding  to  it  inor- 
dinately." 

"And  have  I  done  so?"  she  rejoined,  reproach- 
fully, as  they  entered  her  room.  "Have  I  not  made 
every  exertion  that  could  be  required  of  mel  That 
letter,  Melanie — that  terrible  confession  which  we  have 
just  read — has  broken  my  heart.  For  me  there  is  now 
no  peace  but  in  the  grave;  and  God  will  mercifully 
take  me  from  a  world  in  which  I  have  caused  and 
suffered  so  much  evil." 

She  seated  herself  beside  her  sister,  and,  taking 
Rupert's  last  letter  from  a  drawer  in  her  writing- 
table,  continued:  "I  have  lately  often  thought  of 
the  night  when  I  imagined  I  saw  him  in  my  room, 
and " 

"Yes,  dear;  but  don't  talk  of  that  now,"  said  Me- 
lanie, with  a  look  of  terror,  glancing  towards  the  win- 
dows, where  the  curtains,  however,  were  drawn  with 
the  care  befitting  autumn,  and  no  stray  gleam  of 
moonligh't  reached  the  adjacent  chairs.  "I  have  fre- 
quently wished   to    speak  to  you  about  it but 

the  morning  is  the  best  time Let  us  talk 

of  it  to-morrow.     You  will  go  to  rest  now won't 

you and  not  walk  about  your  room  all  night,  as 

I  have  heard  that  you  so  constantly  do?" 

"I  dream  so  painfully  that  I  dread  sleep,"  replied 
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Cyrilla,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  "Night  after  night 
I  fancy  myself  standing  with  you  on  the  balcony  at 
Exfort,  and  see  that  frightful  procession  pass  beneath 

the  windows much much  nearer  than  it 

was  in  reality.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  feet;  I  see  the 
upturned,  gravely  wondering  faces  of  the  crowd;  and 
then  the  bier,  with  its  long,  motionless  figure.  Last 
night,  the  covering  cloak  was  slowly  thrown  aside. 
Rupert  stood  up,  and,  stretching  his  arms  towards 
the  balcony,  made  a  sign  to  me  to  spring  down  to 
him " 

"But  you  did  not — O,  I  hope  you  did  not!"  cried 
Melanie,  eagerly. 

"It  was  but  a  dream,"  answered  Cyrilla,  smiling 
faintly.  "Yet,  even  in  dream,  I  shuddered,  and  for  a 
moment  hesitated;  but  when  he  again  beckoned,  I 
threw  myself  forward,  saw  him  rise  to  meet  me,  and 
a  moment  afterwards  we  were  floating  together  in  the 
air,  far  beyond  the  town  of  Exfort" 

"And  then  you  awoke?" 

"Not  until  I  had  seen  a  hearse,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  carriages,  pass  out  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  town.  Rupert  pointed  to  it,  and  said,  *They 
are  taking  us  to  the  vault  at  Windhorst,  Cyrilla, 
and  mourning  for  us  as  the  youthful  alone  are  ever 
mourned.' " 

"And  then!"  asked  Melanie,  perceiving  that  she 
paused. 

"It  was  a  morning  dream,"  answered  Cyrilla;  "and 
the  sound  of  the  lighting  of  my  stove  wakened  me." 

"I  wish,"  said  Melanie,  a  little  anxiously  —  "I 
wish  you  would  allow  Ursula  to  sleep  in  your  room 
to-night." 
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^*I  intend  to  do  so,  because  her  presence  will  force 
me  to  control  my  feelings,"  replied  Cyrilla;  "but  you 

must  not  ring I  do  not  want  her  for  an  hour  at 

least." 

For  many  succeeding  days  Cyrilla  was  too  ill  to 
leave  her  room,  and  when  somewhat  recovered,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  turn  the  breakfast  into  a  drawing 
room,  as  she  was  too  weak  to  mount  the  staircase. 
Conrad  wandered  about,  grave  and  thoughtful;  some- 
times diffidently  proposing  to  row  her  to  the  village, 
or  drive  her  there  in  the  pony -carriage;  at  others, 
bringing  quantities  of  flowers  from  the  greenhouse — 
the  arrangement  of  which  seemed  to  afford  her  a  plea- 
sure quite  incomprehensible  to  him. 

One  morning,  as  he  entered  the  room,  with  both 
hands  full,  he  perceived  that  she  was  drawing. 
Delighted  to  see  her,  as  he  thought,  renewing  her 
former  occupations,  he  strode  towards  the  table;  but 
his  countenance  fell,  and  the  flowers  dropped  from  his 
hand,  when  he  discovered  that  she  had  just  finished 
the  slightly  coloured  sketch  of  a  simple  tombstone,  on 
which  Rupert's  name  was  already  written,  followed 
by  her  own,  with  a  space  left  for  the  insertion  of  the 
date.  His  exclamation,  and  sudden  rush  out  of  the 
room,  induced  the  President  to  rise  and  walk  behind 
C)n'illa's  chair.  She  leaned  back,  and,  holding  the 
drawing  towards  him,  said,  "You  will  have  something 
resembling  this  placed  over  or  near  the  vault  at  Wind- 
horst; and  as  we  are  alone,  let  me  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you,  that  I  wish  to  make  a  will  in 
favour  of  Fernanda.  You  will  undertake  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  me,  I  am  sure." 
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"Certainly,"  answered  the  President,  gravely. 
"Many  people  have  made  wills,  and  lived  to  alter 
them  a  score  of  years  afterwards/' 

C)rrilla,  taking  no  notice  of  this  remark,  continued: 
"Melanie  has  of  course  told  you,   that  I  have  written  ^ 

to  ask  Fernanda  to  come  here.  How  soon  do  you 
think  we  may  expect  her? " 

"In  about  a  week  or  ten  days,"  he  answered. 

"By  that  time,"  she  said,  half  inquiringly,  "we 
shall  know  the  result  of  this  unhappy  trial." 

"Perhaps  so The  verdict,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  so  severe,  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  a  higher  tribunal.  One  indeed  refused  to  do  so,  and 
wished  for  death;  but  I  directed  his  counsel  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  without  consulting  him." 

"You  were  right — quite  right,"  said  Cyrilla,  in  a 
voice  so  low,  that  Melanie,  who  just  then  entered  the 

room,  could  not  hear  it;    but  she  saw that  the 

President,  kneeling  beside  her  sister,  picked  up  one 
by  one  the  flowers  scattered  on  the  carpet  by  Conrad; 
and  as  he  placed  them  beside  the  dying  girl,  large 
tears,  that  had  for  some  time  clouded  his  clear  gray 
eyes,  fell  slowly  upon  them, 

Cyrilla  did  not  perceive  this.  She  began  to  arrange 
the  flowers  in  a  glass  of  water,  while  saying,  gently, 
"Thank  you,  dear  Wilhelm — ^you  are  very  kind." 
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CONCLUSION. 

ZoRNDORFF,  after  having  completed  his  unreserved 
self-accusation,  dedined  making  further  disclosures, 
and  awaited  in  proud  taciturnity  the  verdict  he  knew 
would  be  pronounced  by  his  judges.  Having  refused 
to  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  and  not  knowing  that  his 
counsel  had  done  so  for  him,  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  clemency  of  the  following  sentence,  as  fat  as 
he  himself  was  concerned. 

Edouard,  Count  Zorndorff,  twenty  years — Victot, 
Count  Lindeshiar,  eight  years — and  Lieutehant  von 
Klemmhein,  thrte  yearfe;*  imprisonment — the  last-ham^, 
saha  fama — in  the  fortress  o^  W — .  Captain  StauflRfn, 
honourably  acquitted,  has  permission  to  returti  to  the 
duties  of  his  regiment. 

Zorndorff  calmly  observed  that  he  had  deservi^d 
death,  and  wished,  by  suffering  the  penalty,  he  could 
release  from  punishment  those  who  had  been  altogether 
drawn  into  err6r  by  him. 

Cyrilla  did  not  long  survive  the  jpublicatibn  of  this 
verdict.  Although  the  arrival  of  Fernanda  served  to 
rouse  her  from  her  languor,  and  even  gave  her  strength 
sufficient  for  several  long  conversations  with  her  sister, 
she  soon  again  began  to  sink  beneath  the  attacks  of 
the  lingering  fever,  which  no  remedies  of  the  attending 
physicians  could  remove,  and  breathed  her  last  sur- 
rounded by  mourning  friends,  who  eagerly  listened  to 
and  long  remembered  her  murmured  words  of  faith, 
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and  hopes  of  joyful  reunion  with  those  she  loved,  in 
another  and  a  better  world. 

By  one  of  the  strange  chances  so  common  in  life, 
the  day  on  which  Zorndorff  and  Lindesmar  left  Exfort 
for  their  place  of  destination,  they  overtook  the  long* 
train  of  carriages  that  accompanied  to  the  first  village 
on  the  road  to  Windhorst  the  hearse  containing  the 
remains  of  Rupert  and  Cyrilla.  Step  by  step  the  well- 
guarded  carriage  followed  in  the  funeral  procession, 
while  in  it  the  most  hopelessly  and  deeply  mourning 
mourners  of  all  bent  down  their  heads  in  silent  agony. 
When  at  last  a  halt  was  made,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pass,  one  furtive  glance  showed  them  the 
pall  that  covered  the  coffins  of  both  their  victims. 


FINIS. 
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